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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  FORMAL  DISCIPLINE  IN 
THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL 
PSYCHOLOGY  ^ 

It  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  the  recalcitrant  small  boy 
who  objected  to  the  study  of  the  classics  or  of  mathematics 
was  urged  to  accept  his  fate  gracefully  on  the  ground  that, 
however  unpleasant  the  process,  he  was  acquiring  mental 
discipline  which  would  stand  him  in  good  stead  whenever 
later  in  life  he  had  some  especially  hard  intellectual  task  to 
face.  The  skepticism  with  which  this  doctrine  was  always 
greeted  by  the  victim  has  in  recent  years  found  an  echo  in 
the  heretical  creed  of  certain  pedagogical  radicals,  who  have 
dared  to  proclaim  in  high  places  that  the  formal  discipline 
cult  was  founded  on  a  nnth,  and  that  the  educational  value 
of  a  study  is  measured  directly  by  its  intrinsic  worth  and  not 
by  its  indirect  gymnastic  qualities.  It  is  our  business  today 
to  determine,  if  possible,  how  far  this  iconoclastic  reaction  is 
justified. 

Tlie  problem  raised  by  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline 
or,  as  it  might  more  justly  be  called,  "  general  discipline  " 
falls  into  two  main  divisions,  one  subordinate  to  the  other, 
(i)  Does  the  serious  pursuit  of  any  study  whatsoever  leave 
the  mind  better  able  than  it  was  before  to  cope  with  every 
other  study?     Stated  otherwise,  is  every  intellectual  under- 

*  The  three  addresses  which  follow  were  grouped  in  a  Symposium 
at  "a  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club  in  Ann  Arbor, 
April  2,  1908. 
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taking  rendered  materially  easier  or  more  efficient  by  virtue 
of  previous  intellectual  training,  regardless  of  the  material 
employed  for  such  training?  (2)  Assuming  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  first  question,  are  there  specific  studies  (e.g., 
the  classics)  which  are  peculiarly  valuable  in  this  regard; 
or  is  any  study  (e.g.,  literary  criticism)  honestly  pursued  as 
valuable  as  any  other  (e.g.,  physics)  ?  In  short,  does  the 
merit  consist  in  the  mere  drill  given  by  the  very  fact  of  per- 
sistent concentration,  or  is  there  some  residual  value  in  the 
character  of  the  subject-matter  studied? 

These  are  questions  which — theoretically,  at  least — are  capa- 
ble of  something  approaching  an  empirical  and  experimental 
solution,  and  whenever  such  a  solution  is  feasible,  mere  theo- 
rizing is  impertinent.  I  regard  the  appeal  to  the  general 
principles  of  psychology  with  which  our  program  begins  as 
justified,  chiefly  if  not  wholly,  by  the  possibility  of  gaining 
from  this  source  a  certain  orientation  for  the  entire  sub- 
ject. Sundry  details,  already  in  part  experientially  deter- 
mined, will  be  discust  by  my  colleagues  on  the  program. 
Let  us  consider  the  psychological  question  raised  by  the  first 
problem  mentioned:  i.e.,  does  the  conscientious  pursuit  of 
any  intellectual  occupation  result  in  rendering  the  mind  more 
efficient  in  all  other  lines  of  work?  The  limitations  of  time 
forbid  any  attempt  to  discuss  adequately  the  second  question. 

We  may  at  the  outset  clear  the  deck  of  certain  possible 
grounds  of  misapprehension.  That  the  higher  branches  of 
a  study  like  algebra  are  both  logically  and  psychologically 
dependent  upon  the  previous  mastery  of  their  elementary 
features  is  a  truism  which  requires  no  debate  and  ought  to 
introduce  no  confusion  into  our  deliberations.  Similarly,  the 
fact  that  certain  studies  like  physics  make  use  of  material 
borrowed  from  other  disciplines  like  mathematics  is  notorious, 
and  again  requires  no  discussion  and  should  occasion  no 
ambiguity.  Evidently  our  essential  problem  does  not  have 
to  do  with  the  transfer  from  one  region  to  another  of  specific 
information  useful  in  two  or  more  fields.  The  crucial  ques- 
tion is  whether  studies  or  occupations  which  have  few  or  no 
demonstrable  points  of  contact  are  reciprocally  l^eneficial  in 
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the  sense  that  the  mastery  of  one  will  facilitate  the  mastery 
of  any  of  the  others.  The  issue  concerns  the  transfer  of  an 
alleged  capacity  for  achievement  in  general  from  a  special 
field  in  which  it  was  gained  to  all  other  fields,  however  differ- 
ent from  the  first.  With  this  distinction  in  mind  we  may 
remark  certain  of  the  psychological  considerations  which  are 
to  be  urged  pro  and  con  in  the  matter.^ 

Whatever  disadvantages  may  ensue  from  such  a  procedure, 
we  shall  at  least  insure  getting  fairly  into  the  middle  of  our 
subject  if  we  take  it  up  from  the  side  of  habit.  The  term 
habit  is  used  loosely  in  psychology'  to  designate  the  fact  that 
muscular  movements  tend  to  be  made  in  the  same  way  again 
and  again  in  response  to  the  same  stimulations.  The  neural 
energy  liberated  by  the  stimulus  is  discharged  over  a  relatively 
fixt  nervous  pathway  into  a  group  of  muscles  by  whose  contrac- 
tion some  appropriate  consequence  follows.  Skating,  swim- 
ming, and  bicycle  riding  may  serve  to  demonstrate  the  sort 
of  thing  we  have  in  mind.  To  begin  with,  the  connecting 
of  stimulation  and  response  requires  conscious  guidance;  it 
has  to  be  learned  and  is,  as  we  say,  intelligent.  After  the 
act  has  been  repeated  a  number  of  times,  conscious  control 
tends  to  fall  away  and  leaves  in  its  place  a  condition  closely 
comparable  to  a  reflex  act,  in  which  an  appropriate  movement 
is  made  in  response  to  a  stimulus  without  the  interposition  of 
consciousness. 

•The  old-fashioned  view  of  the  formal  disciplines  rested,  in  fact  if  not 
in  theory,  on  the  foundation  of  the  so-called  faculty  psychology.  This  in- 
volves a  conception  of  the  mind  as  made  up  of  a  number  of  distinct  organs, 
so  to  speak,  which  can  be  exercised  separately  or  conjointly.  A  training 
of  memory  would  consequently  train  that  faculty  for  any  use.  Similarly 
a  training  of  reasoning  would  leave  that  faculty  in  improved  form  for  any 
use  to  which  one  might  put  it.  Contemporary  psychology  has  little  pa- 
tience with  this  conception,  and,  so  far  from  recognizing  such  a  thing  as 
memory  in  general,  it  urges  with  seemingly  conclusive  force  that  we  have 
many  different  sorts  of  memory,  one  for  visual  objects,  one  for  sounds, 
etc.  Moreover,  nothing  seems  more  certain  than  that  one  or  more  of 
these  forms  in  which  we  employ  memory  may  in  a  given  individual  be 
highly  developed  and  extremely  accurate,  while  the  other  forms  are  no 
better  than  the  average,  or  even  considerably  below  this  average.  It 
should  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  because  the  faculty  psychology  is 
exploded,  therefore  the  inferences  based  upon  it  are  all  essentially  er- 
roneous. They  may  have  other  foundations  than  those  on  which  they 
were  supposed  to  rest. 
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Now  working  on  the  foundation  of  this  idea  of  habit,  it 
has  sometimes  been  maintained  that  all  habits  are  specific, 
that  we  acquire  dexterity  in  this  or  that  special  activity  and 
that  no  habit  can  be  generalized  so  as  to  fit  a  miscellaneous 
set  of  conditions.  Ergo,  it  is  argued,  no  formal  discipline 
can  have  the  value  claimed  for  it,  because  what  we  gain  from 
such  training  is  specific  habits  of  performing  certain  limited 
groups  of  acts  in  certain  definite  ways.  Only  on  the  improba- 
ble assumption  that  the  same  groups  of  acts  can  be  taken  up 
bodily  and  transplanted  substantially  unmodified,  can  the 
formal  discipline  doctrine  be  justified.  Before  we  undertake 
to  pass  judgment  on  this  assertion  let  us  examine  some  of  the 
forms  in  which  habit  is  actually  manifested. 

We  may  roughly  divide  our  habitual  reactions  into  three 
groups,  groups  which  are  frankly  arbitrary,  but  which  will 
reasonably  serve  the  practical  purposes  of  our  present  busi- 
ness. There  is  (i)'  the  sort  of  thing  to  which  the  term  is 
most  often  applied  and  to  which  the  characterizations  of  a 
few  moments  ago  are  most  germane:  i.e.,  motor  activities  in 
which  the  significant  feature  is  some  change  brought  about 
by  the  movement  in  the  physical  world.  Walking,  running, 
talking,  and  writing  may  illustrate  this  group.  Here  the 
important  thing  is  the  overt  external  result  of  the  act;  the 
distance  traversed,  the  word  spoken  or  written,  and  so  on. 
Next  (2)  may  be  mentioned  habitual  acts  in  which  the 
purport  of  the  act  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  mere  external 
result,  but  in  some  sensation  which  the  act  facilitates,  em- 
phasizes, or  renders  possible.  Here  belong  the  habitual  ac- 
conimodatory  movements  by  which  we  focalize  our  sense 
organs  on  stimuli  to  which  we  wish  to  attend.  I  turn  my 
head  to  see  an  interesting  object.  I  turn  it  in  quite  a  different 
manner  to  hear  the  indistinct  speaker.  I  give  it  still  another 
shift,  accompanied  by  certain  accessory  inspiratory  move- 
ments, if  I  wish  to  get  the  full  fragrance  of  a  bunch  of 
violets,  etc.  All  these  sensory  activities  involve  motor  ac- 
commodations of  the  habit  variety:  i.e.,  efficient  muscular 
acts  involving  at  present  little  or  no  conscious  guidance.  (3) 
Lastly  there  are  certain  ideational  processes  to  which  psy- 
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chologists  are  sometimes  hesitant  to  apply  the  term  habit, 
because  of  the  apparent  absence  of  motor  elements  in  some 
of  them,  but  which  certainly  deserve  it.  The  boy  learning 
to  use  the  multiplication  table  illustrates  the  point.  As  he 
becomes  more  and  more  expert,  his  mind  executes  arithmetical 
operations  more  and  more  automatically,  until  finally  perhaps, 
here  as  elsewhere,  the  activity  becomes  essentially  reflex. 

The  term  "  habit  of  thought  "  is  applied  to  other  forms  of 
intellectual  procedure  with  the  intent  sometimes  to  designate 
certain  sentiments  and  prejudices,  or  again,  to  indicate  that 
which  is  more  nearly  relevant  to  the  present  discussion:  i.e., 
one's  general  methods  of  attacking  a  subject,  the  technique  of 
one's  thinking.  The  intellectual  method  which  one  acquires 
after  a  certain  period  of  discipline  in  any  field  of  thought — 
e.g.,  histor}-,  literature,  economics,  or  commerce — will  illus- 
trate the  case.  One  gets  into  a  manner  of  dealing  with  such 
problems  and  bringing  certain  considerations  to  bear  upon 
them  which  essentially  merits  the  term  habit,  altho  the  opera- 
tion may  be  considerably  less  mechanical  and  inflexible  than 
is  the  case  in  the  ordinary  overt  motor  types  of  habits. 
Individual  A  always  hunts  for  the  details  of  his  problem. 
Individual  B  has  no  interest  in  details,  but  always  seeks  at 
once  the  general  bearings  of  the  case.  Individual  C  invariably 
lays  out  a  systematic  plan  of  campaign  and  follows  it  to  the 
bitter  end.  Individual  D  dips  in  anywhere  and  continues 
to  dip  without  reference  to  any  scheme  of  action.  These 
illustrations  may  serve  to  make  clear  the  point.  Now  on 
the  basis  of  this  cursory  examination  of  certain  typical  mani- 
festations of  habit,  let  us  consider  the  probabilities  as  regards 
the  effects  of  general  training,  or  the  carrj'ing  over  of  facility 
from  one  sort  of  habit  to  another. 

One  kind  of  process  which  certainly  goes  on  all  the  time, 
and  which  may  have  a  remote  bearing  on  the  general  point 
at  issue,  is  the  incorporation  of  smaller  habits  in  larger  habit 
groups.  The  child  in  learning  to  write  has  at  first  to  give 
all  his  energy  to  the  mere  grasping  and  gliding  of  the  pen. 
As  dexterity  is  gained,  the  movement  gradually  comes  to 
take  care  of  itself  and  gets  incorporated  in  another  and  larger 
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coordination  :  i.e.,  the  spelling-and-vvriting  coordination.  This 
in  turn  gets  taken  up  into  a  "paragraph-construction  habit," 
which  in  its  own  turn  may  be  swallowed  up  by.  the  chapter, 
article,  or  section  habit.  Not  that  this  account  necessarily 
follows  any  unchanging  chronological  sequence  or  is  true  of 
all  persons,  but  that  it  illustrates  what  is  generally  true  all 
along  the  line :  i.e.,  that  specific  habits  are  constantly  merged 
with  other  specific  habits  to  furnish  forth  larger  and  more 
complex  coordinations.  This  is  true  of  each  of  the  three 
forms  of  habit  which  we  have  distinguished,  and  illustrations 
will  readily  suggest  themselves.  Evidently  it  might  well 
often  occur  that  a  habit  acquired  in  some  special  study  should 
find  a  place  in  a  larger  group  of  habits  apparently  quite  dis- 
connected from  the  study.  This  is  peculiarly  true,  it  may 
be  added,  of  all  the  common  studies  of  the  elementary 
school. 

It  seems  clear,  too,  that  habits  closely  akin  to  one  another 
may  readily  reinforce  each  other  in  a  practical  way.  even  tho 
the  literal  fact  should  prove  to  be  that  one  or  other  is  slightly 
modified  in  this  case,  rather  than  merely  reinforced.  For 
instance,  a  boy  who  has  learned  to  play  baseball  and  to  judge 
accurately  the  position  of  a  ball  in  the  air,  has  a  large  part 
of  the  difficulty  of  certain  strokes  in  tennis  already  conquered, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  position  which  he  must  assume  to 
meet  the  ball  in  the  two  cases  is  somewhat  different.  Here 
again  we  should  on  examination  find  that  all  our  classes  of 
habit  would  furnish  illustrations  of  the  principle. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  habits  are  apparently  inimical 
to  certain  others.  In  a  general  way  we  recognize  this  when 
we  lay  stress  on  tiie  avoidance  of  contracting  "  bad  habits  " 
at  the  outset  of  any  new  undertaking.  Such  habits  may  be  bad 
in  the  conventional  moral  sense,  or  merely  in  the  technical  sense 
that  they  limit  efficiency.  But  in  either  case  we  feel  such  habits 
to  be  not  only  inherently  undesirable,  but  also  a  menace  to 
the  opposed  good  habits  and  an  added  difficulty  in  the  securing 
of  the  latter.  Apart,  however,  entirely  from  the  question 
of  bad  habits,  so-called,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
certain  habits,  if  they  become  thoroly  ingrained,  may  go  far 
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to  incapacitate  their  possessor  from  contracting  in  an  effective 
way  certain  other  kinds  of  habits.  One  who  has  learned 
to  drive  spikes  with  a  sledge  hammer  will  probably  find  it 
more  difficult  to  learn  to  execute  fine  embroidery  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  he  not  received  the  sledge  practise  and 
contracted  the  sledge  habit.  Similarly,  one  who  has  learned 
to  concentrate  altogether  on  the  meaning  of  the  printed  page, 
and  especially  one  who  has  learned  to  combine  this  capacity 
with  great  rapidity  of  reading,  finds  it  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  read  proof  accurately.  And  conversely,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  any  first-class  proofreader  ever  succeeds  in 
reading  very  rapidly  and  at  the  same  time  with  understanding. 
Attention  has  to  be  differently  directed  to  achieve  the  two 
ends. 

That  our  tastes  and  capacities  rapidly  become  limited  to 
those  which  we  choose  to  cultivate  is  of  course  a  fact  familiar 
in  literature  as  well  as  in  common  life;  but  as  this  fact  has  a 
possible  explanation  somewhat  irrelevant  to  our  topic,  we  may 
pass  it  by  without  further  comment. 

In  academic  life  what  is  so  common  as  to  observe  that  men 
who  have  confined  themselves  assiduously  to  some  one  field 
of  intellectual  endeavor  become  largely  incapable  of  entering 
into  other  fields  of  interest  ?  It  is  not  simply  that  their  tastes 
rebel  at  the  attempt.  The  machinery-  of  their  minds  has  lost 
a  certain  flexibility  which  possibly  was  once  possest.  All 
of  which  seems  to  show  that  expertness  in  specific  directions 
instead  of  carrying  with  it  unmitigated  blessings  may  be 
purchased  at  a  very  great  price,  the  price  of  efficiency  in  other 
important  directions.  It  must  be  frankly  confest,  however, 
that  such  instances  are  always  ambiguous  in  the  form  in 
which  we  meet  them  in  ordinary  experience,  because  we  have 
no  reliable  means  of  determining  how  far  the  outcome  is  due 
to  native  limitation  of  talent,  or  to  the  accidents  of  environ- 
ment, and  how  much  is  justly  attributable  to  the  sheer  undi- 
luted effects  of  the  special  form  of  intellectual  discipline 
pursued. 

This  brings  us  fairly  to  the  question  whether  there  are  any 
generalized  habits?     Or,  are  all  habits  essentially  specific?     In 
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the  habits  by  which  we  accommodate  our  sense  organs  to 
things  to  which  we  wish  to  attend,  the  process  is  apparently 
highly  specific,  and  any  gain  in  the  efficiency  with  which  we 
use  one  sense  organ,  say  the  eye,  resulting  from  the  use  of 
another,  say  the  ear,  must  spring  from  some  central  factor 
common  to  the  vise  of  the  two,  of  which  no  mention  has  as 
yet  been  made.  To  this  hypothetical  factor  we  shall  refer 
again  in  a  moment.  Similarly,  the  habits  which  consist  in 
effective  manipulations  of  external  objects  have  for  the  most 
part  a  highly  specific  character.  One  who  has  learned  to 
hammer  skilfully  can  drive  nails  or  tacks  with  equal  deftness 
perhaps,  but  sawing  requires  a  quite  different  set  of  coordina- 
tions, and  planing  still  another.  Whether  such  habits  will, 
on  the  whole,  reinforce  or  inhibit  one  another  can  only  be 
determined  by  actual  test.  In  the  intellectual  range  of  habits 
we  meet  the  most  complicated  case,  and  this  brings  us  to  the 
part  played  by  attention  and  ideal  control  in  all  these  cases. 
Personally  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  whole  situation  before  us  are  capable  of  state- 
ment in  terms  of  attention. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  present  purposes  all  more  subtle  mean- 
ings, I  shall  intend  by  the  word  "  attention  "  the  fact  of  mental 
concentration.  We  may  accept  for  our  present  practical  inter- 
ests a  common  psychological  distinction  between  sensory  and 
ideational  attention.  In  the  one  case,  the  mind  is  concen- 
trated on  some  sense  process;  in  the  other,  on  some  idea  or 
train  of  ideas.  Evidently  there  will  be  at  least  as  many 
subordinate  forms  of  sensory  attention  as  there  are  sense 
organs.  As  we  remarked  a  few  lines  above,  when  we  attend 
to  a  sound  our  attitude  is  quite  different  from  that  which 
we  assume  wlien  attending  to  a  light,  and  both  differ  from 
the  attitude  of  attention  to  an  odor.  There  is  mental  con- 
centration in  each  case,  and  yet  the  acts  are  in  the  main  quite 
distinct  from  one  another.  Similarly,  in  instances  of  idea- 
tional attention,  despite  the  common  characteristic  of  concen- 
tration, there  will  be  some  difference  in  the  process  as  a  whole, 
depending  on  whether  we  are  calling  into  mind  memory 
images  of  sound,  or  of  things  seen,  or  are  reasoning  out  some 
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algebraic  abstruseness  which  may  chance  to  be  teasing  the 
mind. 

Now  so  far  as  these  several  forms  of  attention  have  di- 
vergent elements  in  them,  and  certainly  there  are  many  such 
divergences  both  of  sensory  content  and  of  motor  attitude, 
we  shall  hardly  be  entitled  to  look  for  beneficial  effects  in 
the  use  of  one  form  of  attention  as  a  result  of  discipline  in 
another  form  of  it.  So  far  as  the  two  activities  are  different, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  training  in  tone  discrimination 
should  produce  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  discrimination  of 
shades  of  color.'  But  if  we  look  more  closely  at  the  facts 
we  shall  see  that  there  are  certain  factors  common  to  all 
these  cases  which  have  not  been  mentioned. 

The  persistent  and  voluntarily  directed  use  of  attention, 
especially  when  the  subject  attended  to  is  lacking  in  inter- 
est, speedily  becomes  acutely  distasteful.  Voluntary  atten- 
tion involves  some  strain  and  this  strain,  if  long  continued, 
is  certain  to  become  unpleasant.  We  first  become  bored,  then 
restless,  and  finally  find  the  thing  intolerable  and  abandon 
it.  Now  no  small  part  of  the  discipline  which  comes  from 
the  effortful  use  of  attention  in  any  direction  and  on  any 
topic  is  to  be  found  in  the  habituation  which  is  afforded  in 
neglecting  or  otherwise  suppressing  unpleasant  or  distracting 
sensations.  We  learn  to  "  stand  it,"  in  short.  This  fact  has 
been  pointed  out  at  times  by  writers  on  these  topics,  but  it 
is  rarely  given  the  importance  which  it  properly  deserves. 
Any  one  can  attend  to  things  which  interest  or  please  him  as 
long  as  his  physical  strength  holds  out.  But  to  attend  in  the 
face  of  difficulties  which  are  not  entertaining  is  distinctly 
an  acquired  taste,  one  to  which  children  and  primitive  peo- 
ples always  strenuously  object.  From  this  point  of  view  it 
may  well  be  that  such  studies  as  the  classics  and  certain  forms 
of  mathematics  have  a  peculiar  value  in  affording  the  maxi- 
mum of  unpleasantness  diluted  with  a  minimum  of  native 
interest,  so  that  a  student  who  learns  to  tolerate  prolonged 

•  That  such  a  transfer  of  training  may  occur,  see  the  interesting  paper 
by  Coover  and  F.  Angell,  "General  practice  effect  of  special  exercise," 
Amer.  Jour,  of  Psychology  (1907),  p.  328. 
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attending  to  their  intricacies  may  find  almost  any  other 
undertaking  by  contrast  easy  and  grateful.  The  actual  mental 
mechanism  by  which  this  intellectual  and  moral  acclimatiza- 
tion is  secured,  is  extremely  interesting,  but  we  can  not  pause 
to  discuss  it.  Certain  it  is  that  something  of  the  sort  occurs 
and  that  it  is  an  acquirement  which  may  presumably  be  car- 
ried over  from  one  type  of  occupation  to  another.  If  each 
form  of  effortful  occupation  had  a  wholly  unique  type  of 
discomfort  attached  to  it,  this  inference  might  be  challenged. 
But  such  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 

Again  it  is  held  by  certain  psychologists  that,  altho  each 
form  of  sensory  and  ideational  attention  involves  a  special 
and  peculiar  motor  attitude  not  found  in  any  other  form  in 
which  attention  may  be  exercised,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
there  is  a  general  attitude  on  which  each  of  these  special 
forms  is  grafted  which  remains  as  a  constant  background  for 
all.  Of  course  if  this  contention  be  true,  and  I  am  disposed 
both  on  theoretical  and  on  experimental  grounds  to  think  that 
it  is,  there  would  be  some  matrix  common  to  all  acts  of 
attention,  and  any  development  whatever  would  affect  this 
central  core  in  some  degree. 

Altho  we  are  here  on  distinctly  speculative  ground,  there 
is  at  least  some  reason  to  think  that  the  frontal  lobes  of  the 
cerebral  cortex  are  employed  in  all  voluntary  attention  in  a 
way  which  may  afford  a  considerable  amount  of  common 
cerebral  action  in  many  forms  of  attentive  process,  even 
tho  the  community  of  elements  is  by  no  means  rigidly  fixt 
and  absolute. 

Allied  to  this  physiological  consideration  and,  according  to 
certain  psychologists,  belonging  in  the  realm  of  pure  postu- 
late, is  the  doctrine  that  the  mind  is  a  unit  and  that  all  its 
processes  must  affect  one  another  either  positively  or  nega- 
tively. On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  general  theory 
of  attention  would  lead  us  to  look  for  some  effect,  whether 
advantageous  or  disadvantageous,  on  every  intellectual  under- 
taking as  a  result  of  every  other  previous  mental  activity. 

The  approach  to  our  problem  from  the  side  of  attention 
enables  us  to  attain  an  interesting  and  somewhat  instructive 
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sidelight  on  certain  familiar  educational  tenets.  Much  is  said 
about  the  necessity  of  teaching  accuracy  in  obsenation. 
Clearly  this  leads  us  back  at  once  to  the  various  forms  of 
sensory  attention  previously  noticed.  A  boy  taught  to  remark 
carefully  what  he  sees,  whether  in  the  open  field  or  under 
the  microscope,  may  or  may  not  learn  to  distinguish  the  rela- 
tions of  musical  tones  more  readily  than  if  he  had  not  had 
the  training  for  his  optical  attention.  On  the  basis  of  the 
consideration  just  canvassed,  we  should  look  even  in  this  case 
for  some  gain,  however  slight,  and  there  is  some  experimental 
evidence  to  justify  this  expectation,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Moreover,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  gain  on 
the  score  of  discipline  to  attention  may  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  mutually  inhibitory  character  of  the  habits  involved  in 
the  two  activities,  so  that  loss  and  not  gain  would  appear  as 
the  net  result  of  certain  combinations  of  this  kind.  But,  in 
any  event,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  boy's  auditory 
attention  must  itself  receive  separate  training  if  it  is  ever 
to  be  of  much  value.  Training  in  observation,  then,  can  never 
become  widely  effective  unless  it  embrace  all  the  important 
forms  of  sense  activity. 

Memory  also  shares  with  "  accuracy  of  observation  "  the 
solicitude  so  often  exprest  as  to  modern  educational  methods 
and  results.  Few  mental  properties  have  been  so  widely  sup- 
posed to  profit  by  general  training  as  memory.  Nevertheless, 
certain  distinguished  psychologists  have  not  hesitated  to  an- 
nounce that  the  devices  commonly  employed  to  secure  this 
discipline  were  worthless.  Other  psychologists,  hardly  less  dis- 
tinguished, have  urged  that  the  evidence  advanced  by  the  de- 
fenders of  this  doctrine  was  inconclusive,  and  my  colleagues 
upon  the  program  will  no  doubt  call  to  your  attention  some 
interesting  experiments  directed  to  solving  this  puzzle.  We 
may  notice,  however,  that  memory  is  a  function  of  concen- 
trated attention  to  the  extent  at  least  that,  other  things  equal, 
the  person  who  possesses  the  most  concentration  of  attention 
will  be  found  most  tenacious  of  material  learned  and  most 
prompt  and  effective  in  commanding  this  material  when 
wanted.     This  consideration   would   lead  us  to  expect   that 
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almost  any  training  of  memory  would  show  some  detectable 
effect  in  any  subsequent  use  of  the  memory  processes.  Recent 
experiments  indicate  the  correctness  of  this  anticipation. 

Again  it  is  said  that  education  ought  to  train  one's  ability 
to  execute  analyses,  to  make  accurate  inferences,  and  to  detect 
essential  relations,  as  tho  analyses  and  inferences  and  relations 
were  names  for  perfectly  homogeneous,  uniform  processes. 
The  futility  of  this  conception  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  often 
advocated  requires  no  psychology  more  recondite  than  that 
afforded  by  common  observation  and  a  very  modest  type  of 
common  sense.  If  the  world  were  built  in  a  neat  snug-fitting 
box,  with  all  parts  interchangeable,  the  scheme  ought  to  work 
admirably.  Unhappily  the  type  of  analysis  and  inference 
which  is  valid  in  mathematics,  for  instance,  is  practically  very 
different  from  that  which  is  valid  in  linguistics  and  history. 
A  similar  discontinuity  of  inferential  procedure  marks  off 
from  one  another  sundry  other  fields  of  knowledge.  Surely 
from  this  side  the  most  that  educational  doctrine  can  ask 
or  urge  is  that  the  mind  shall  be  brought  into  intimate  con- 
tact with  all  the  great  characteristic  divisions  of  human 
thought  and  that  the  processes  in  each  of  these  domains  shall 
be  made  familiar.  If  one  has  thus  mastered  the  several  modes 
of  procedure  needful  in  these  main  divisions  of  the  world  of 
mind,  one  is  at  least  armed  against  the  inevitable  errors  of 
complete  ignorance  and  one  is  fairly  started  on  the  path  to 
specialized  proficiency.  Psychologically,  of  course,  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  reasoning  process  reduce  to  one  or  two  simple 
types  with  their  variants.  But  practically  the  content  of  the 
ideas  with  which  thought  has  to  deal  is  often  so  diverse  as  to 
render  discipline  gained  on  this  score  in  one  direction  of  only 
the  most  remote  consequence  in  another. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  very  real  intellectual  ad- 
vantage is  gained  from  any  well-organized  study,  in  that  one 
is  given  a  vivid  illustration,  which  may  prove  contagious  if 
the  teaching  be  well  done,  of  the  possibilities  of  method  and 
technique  in  thinking.  The  leverage  given  by  system  and 
organization  is  thus  made  clear.  The  precise  system  appro- 
priate to  a  given  problem  may,  however,  be  quite  inadequate 
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to  some  other  problem,  so  that  the  profit  on  this  score  is  not 
without  its  limitation. 

This  last  point  leads  to  another  which  is  in  essence,  per- 
haps, but  a  re-statement.  It  has  been  maintained  that,  after 
all,  the  great  advantage  in  any  serious  study — the  formal  dis- 
ciplines as  well  as  others — is  in  the  creation  therefrom  of  cer- 
tain ideals  which  are  as  such  applicable  to  almost  any  situa- 
tion. Such  ideals  are  thoroness,  accuracy,  system,  and  the 
like.  I  believe  this  contention  may  be  granted  without  argu- 
ment, but  it  leaves  us,  as  in  the  two  preceding  cases,  quite 
uncertain  as  to  the  exact  manner  in  which  such  an  ideal  as 
"  system,"  say,  could  be  transplanted  from  chemistry  to  poli- 
tics and  literature.  Even  if  the  ideal  really  migrated,  it 
would  in  many  cases  be  necessary  to  discover  from  new  expe- 
rience just  how  it  applied  in  the  novel  surroundings. 


SUMMARY 

In  reply  to  our  first  question — i.e.,  whether  the  serious  pur- 
suit of  any  study  whatever  may  be  expected  to  result  in  bene- 
fits for  the  subsequent  pursuit  of  any  other  study — our  general 
psychological  principles  lead  us  to  the  following  conclusions, 
which  specific  experiment  must  confirm  or  disprove :  ( i )  Cer- 
tain habits  gained  in  the  mastery  of  one  study  may  be  appro- 
priated directly  in  another;  they  may  (2)  be  slightly  modified 
before  such  application  and  still  show  for  their  possessor  a 
great  gain  as  compared  with  the  individual  who  has  to  start 
from  the  beginning.  (3)  These  habits  may  be  incorporated 
in  larger  habit  groups,  either  with  or  without  slight  modifica- 
tion. (4)  They  may  tend  to  impede  certain  antagonistic 
habits  and  in  turn  be  impeded  by  other  previously  extant  and 
inhibitory  habits.  (5)  But  in  all  these  cases,  the  instances  of 
inhibition  as  well  as  those  of  reinforcement  and  incorporation, 
it  seems  probable  that  a  certain  gain  in  the  power  to  use  and 
sustain  attention  will  accrue  from  any  purposeful  and  per- 
sistent intellectual  application.  This  result  may  be  expected  to 
come  in  part  from  the  suppressing  or  disregarding  of  dis- 
agreeable and  distracting  sensations,  and  in  part   from  the 
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discipline  afforded  to  the  common  element  in  all  acts  of  atten^ 
tion,  whether  this  common  element  be  found  in  some  condi- 
tions of  the  cerebral  cortex,  or  in  some  motor  conditions  which 
are  essential  concomitants  of  all  attentive  attitudes.  This 
principle  probably  holds  true  in  memory,  in  reasoning,  in 
observation,  and  in  all  the  forms  of  mental  activity  which 
common  thought  and  language  distinguish.  (6)  What  sub- 
jects best  reinforce  one  another;  what  ones  most  inevitably 
conflict  with  one  another;  whether  these  relations  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  mode  of  presentation,  rather  than  upon  the 
subject-matter  itself;  these  and  other  similar  questions,  too 
numerous  to  point  out,  must  one  and  all  be  answered  by  ex- 
periment and  experience.  Dogmatism  is  wholly  impossible  in 
advance  of  such  drastic  and  exhaustive  investigation. 

Time  and  space  do  not  permit  any  attempt  to  discuss  the 
second  question  which  we  formulated :  i.e.,  whether  any  par- 
ticular studies  possess  a  special  value  for  general  disciplinary 
purposes?  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that,  strictly 
speaking,  there  is  probably  no  such  thing  as  a  purely  dis- 
ciplinary study.  Any  study  is  likely  to  be  robbed  of  its  good 
name  and  labeled  a  formal  discipline,  if  somebody  chances  to 
allege  that  it  is  good  for  something  beside  that  for  which  it 
obviously  exists.  The  implication  of  our  deliberations  would 
be  that  every  study  has  latent  in  it  the  possibilities  of  becom- 
ing to  some  extent  a  formal  or  general  discipline.  Its  pur- 
suit may  effect  intellectual  changes  not  confined  to  the  topic 
with  which  it  is  ostensibly  engaged.  Meantime,  it  seems  to 
be  a  safe  and  conservative  corollary  of  this  doctrine  that  no 
study  should  have  a  place  in  the  curriculum  for  which  this 
general  disciplinary  characteristic  is  the  chief  recommenda- 
tion. Such  advantage  can  probably  be  gotten  in  some  degree 
from  every  study,  and  the  intrinsic  values  of  each  study  afford 
at  present  a  far  safer  criterion  of  educational  worth  than  any 
which  we  can  deri\  e  from  the  theory  of  formal  discipline. 

James  Rowland  Angell 
University  of  Chicago 


II 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  TRAINING  ON  MEMORY 

This  topic  is  perhaps  that  one  of  all  the  special  problems 
connected  with  formal  discipline  that  has  been  most  frequently 
discust  and  most  thoroly  investigated.  It  may,  therefore, 
stand  as  a  type  of  the  results  and  methods  of  experimental 
psychology  as  applied  to  the  more  complicated  problems  of 
mind,  altho  it  is  perhaps  not  the  one  in  which  most  agreement 
has  been  attained. 

The  oscillation  of  opinion  on  the  topic  is  also  charac- 
teristic of  the  attitude  toward  the  problem  in  general.  In  my 
discussion  I  shall  endeavor  to  reflect  the  results  of  theory  and 
experiment,  and  shall  make  effort  to  distort  them  as  little  as 
possible  by  the  surface  from  which  they  are  reflected  to  you. 

Three  important  stages  may  be  distinguished  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  theory.  The  first  is  probably  most  familiar  to 
the  popular  mind,  in  fact  was  the  universal  assumption  before 
the  recent  developments  in  our  knowledge.  It  is  that  there  is 
a  single  function  or  faculty  of  memory,  and  that  any  train- 
ing of  that  faculty  must  have  its  influence,  no  matter  to  what 
memory  may  be  applied.  On  this  theory,  training  anywhere 
would  be  effective  everyvihere.  Our  problem  would  be  an- 
alogous to  the  problem  of  the  physical  culturist,  for  whom 
it  makes  no  difference  what  work  is  done  provided  only  the 
muscles  are  exercised.  The  arm  gains  strength  just  as  cer- 
tainly if  exercised  on  the  pulley  in  the  g\'mnasium  as  if  em- 
ployed in  wielding  the  blacksmith's  hammer.  Were  the  same 
analogy  to  hold,  one  could  acquire  a  good  memory  by  learn- 
ing names  from  the  directory  with  the  same  certainty  as  by 
taking  a  college  course. 

As  in  most  matters  of  theory,  violent  statement  gave  place 
to  violent  reaction.  If  for  generations  there  was  no  question 
that  memory  might  be  trained  as  an  arm  might  be,  and  the 

'5 
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whole  curriculum  was  based  upon  that  assumption,  when  the 
reaction  came  it  was  equally  extreme.  The  beginnings  of  the 
reaction  appeared  with  the  refutation  of  the  faculty  theory 
by  Herbart.  More  specifically  the  dogma  received  a  blow 
when  mental  pathology,  aided  by  normal  psychology,  dis- 
covered that  man  had  not  one  memory,  but  many.  It  was 
found  that  there  was  a  memory  for  each  sense,  not  of  course 
all  represented  in  the  same  individual,  but  usually  several  in 
one  individual.  Then,  too,  there  seemed  to  be  special  mem- 
ories for  closely  related  kinds  of  material.  It  was  found 
that  memory  might  be  lost  for  one  part  of  speech,  not  for 
another;  for  one  object  and  not  for  a  closely  related  one. 
If  memories  are  thus  so  distinct  that  one  may  disappear  and 
leave  the  others  unaffected,  it  would  seem  that  training  one 
memory  could  have  no  effect  at  all  upon  another.  In  this  re- 
spect the  analogy  with  physical  training  would  assert  that  you 
can  no  more  train  your  memory  for  historical  dates  by  learn- 
ing poetry  than  you  can  train  for  a  race  by  finger  exercises 
on  the  piano.  The  two  memories  would  be  as  distinct  as  the 
two  members  of  the  body. 

This  negative  conclusion  was  reinforced  by  two  other  con- 
siderations :  one,  theoretical ;  the  other,  factual.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  little  analogy  between  training  the  man  as  a 
physical  whole  and  training  memory,  for  the  same  kind 
of  process  is  involved  in  muscular  training  in  general  as  is 
involved  in  each  piece  of  learning.  When  a  muscle  contracts 
there  is  left  behind  as  a  result  of  the  contraction  an  increased 
liability  and  capacity  for  contraction,  that  thus  strengthens 
the  muscle.  Memory  of  any  kind,  on  the  generally  accepted 
theory,  is  the  result  of  an  entirely  analogous  change  in  a  nerve 
cell  upon  any  excitation.  One  remembers  a  face  because  cer- 
tain cells  in  the  back  of  the  brain  take  on  a  habit  of  acting 
as  a  result  of  seeing  the  face,  and  this  leaves  a  disposition 
to  be  reexcited  whenever  appropriate  occasion  arises.  And  the 
change  in  the  cells  as  a  result  of  some  sensory  impression  is 
assumed  to  be  entirely  analogous  to  the  change  in  the  muscle 
as  the  result  of  action.  You  are  training  a  memory  whenever 
you  receive  a  sensation  in  exactlv  the  same  sense  that  vou 
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train  an  arm  by  contracting  it.  The  problem,  then,  is  not 
"  Can  you  train  memory  thru  use?  "  but  "  Can  you  train  one 
group  of  nerve  cells  in  the  brain  by  exercising  other  sets  of 
cells  that  may  or  may  not  be  situated  anywhere  near  them, 
or  that  may  or  may  not  be  functionally  related  to  them?  " 

The  factual  considerations  that  tended  to  confirm  the  con- 
clusion were  some  actual  experiments  by  Professor  William 
James/  He  first  tested  his  memory  by  learning  some  lines  of 
Victor  Hugo's  Satyr.  He  learned  158  lines  during  eight  days. 
This  required  131  5-6  minutes.  He  then  worked  twenty 
minutes  daily  until  he  had  learned  the  first  book  of  Paradise 
lost.  After  this  training  he  went  back  to  Victor  Hugo's  poem 
and  found  that  158  additional  lines  divided  as  before  required 
151  1-2  minutes  for  learning.  There  was,  then,  after  training 
a  loss  of  twenty  minutes'  time  rather  than  a  gain.  Professor 
James  admits,  however,  that  there  was  some  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  second  test,  because  he  had  been  considerably 
fatigued  by  other  work.  The  test  was  repeated  by  four  of  his 
students  in  approximately  the  same  way.  Of  these,  two 
showed  some  considerable  gain  as  the  result  of  practise  and 
two  showed  no  gain.  The  results  are  not  as  striking  as  the 
conclusion  they  were  adduced  to  prove.  In  fact,  it  would  be  a 
question  whether  any  conclusion  at  all  could  be  drawn  from 
them  by  a  conserx^ative  observer.  But  whatever  value  we  may 
assign  to  the  results  themselves,  the  name  and  fame  of  the 
author  and  the  cogency  of  his  argimients  from  generally  ac- 
cepted physiological  theories  carried  great  weight.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  American  psychology  at  least  his  conclu- 
sion that  the  primary  memory  can  not  be  trained,  but  that 
man  is  born  with  a  certain  retentiveness  that  can  not  be  added 
to  or  subtracted  from  by  taking  thought,  has  been  held  to 
practically  without  exception.  The  only  point  at  which  Pro- 
fessor James  would  admit  any  effect  of  training  is  in  ac- 
quiring better  methods  of  learning,  gaining  capacity  for  pick- 
ing out  the  essentials  of  the  matter  to  be  learned,  and  in  dis- 
carding the  unessentials. 

Down,  then,  to  a  comparatively  recent  time  we  have  had  two 
diametrically  opposed   schools.     Memory  is   either  a  single 

•  James  :  Principles  ot  psychology.  Vol.  I,  p.  666. 
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thing  that  can  be  trained  as  a  whole  as  you  train  a  muscle,  or 
it  is  a  capacity  of  a  vast  number  of  separate  organs  sufficiently 
independent  to  have  no  increase  in  capacity  of  one  affect  the 
usefulness  of  any  other.  Both  of  these  theories  are  logical 
deductions  from  the  assumed  premises,  but  they  are  a  priori 
in  character,  and  have  not  been  confirmed  by  carefully  con- 
trolled experiment  or  observation.  Where  two  sets  of 
premises  may  give  rise  to  such  opposed  conclusions,  we  must 
-have  recourse  either  to  more  accurate  examination  of  the 
premises,  or  to  concrete  facts,  before  it  will  be  possible  to 
harmonize  the  conclusions  or  to  accept  either.  Fortunately, 
more  recent  investigation  seems  to  furnish  both,  and  of  a 
character  to  form  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  compromise 
between  the  two  extremes. 

In  beginning  our  discussion  of  the  more  constructive  work, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish  two  forms  of  learning  that 
follow  laws  that  are  diverse,  or  at  least  two  forms  that  have 
little  to  do  with  each  other.  These  are  rote  learning  and 
learning  of  substance,  or  logical  learning.  The  two  methods 
seem  to  be  in  part  mutually  exclusive,  or  at  least  independent 
one  of  the  other.  One  may  have  a  well-developed  rote  mem- 
ory and  little  or  no  logical  memory.  At  some  stages  of  devel- 
opment a  child  seems  compelled  to  learn  word  for  word  or 
not  at  all,  while  relatively  few  adults  have  an  accurate  mem- 
ory for  anything  more  than  the  meaning  of  what  is  read  or 
heard.  Quite  frequently,  too,  as  one  increases  the  other 
decreases.  This  is  not  a  necessary  relation,  but  from  com- 
mon observation  seems  quite  as  frequent  as  to  have  both  in- 
crease together.  It  will  be  necessary,  then,  to  discuss  each 
sort  of  memory  separately. 

On  rote  memory  there  has  been  a  large  amount  of  work 
done  in  the  last  two  decades,  work  that  for  the  most  part  has 
not  been  directed  to  our  particular  problem  of  training  the 
memory,  but  which  has,  nevertheless,  developed  a  technique 
and  established  standards  of  accuracy  that  were  entirely  lack- 
ing at  the  time  the  experiments  of  Professor  James  were  made. 
In  the  experiments,  great  care  is  taken  to  control  all  possible 
sources  of  error.     The  material  employed  is  usually  lists  of 
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nonsense  syllables  that  have  never  been  used  and  so  probably 
have  never  been  learned  even  in  part  before.  Then  again,  the 
syllables  are  exposed  at  perfectly  regular  intervals  by  an 
instrument  that  permits  but  one  to  be  seen  at  a  time  and 
insures  that  each  shall  be  shown  for  the  same  length  of  time 
as  any  other.  A  vast  number  of  other  apparently  insignificant 
details,  that  experience  has  shown  to  be  important  in  their 
effect  upon  learning,  are  carefully  lookt  to  that  no  single  ex- 
traneous factor  may  come  in  to  obscure  the  results.  It  has 
been  noted  in  nearly  all  experiments  that  have  extended  over 
a  considerable  lime  that  the  amount  of  effort  required  for 
learning  became  less  with  practise.  Whatever  the  measure 
used,  it  has  been  found  that  fewer  repetitions  or  less  time 
is  needed  to  perfect  the  learning  process  after  practise  than 
before.  It  was  explained  ordinarily  that  this  was  due  to  ac- 
-quiring  familiarity  with  unusual  conditions  of  learning  and 
with  the  new  material,  or  at  least  that  the  practise  would  hold 
only  for  material  of  practically  the  same  kind.  In  1905.  Ebert 
and  Meumann  -  published  from  the  laboratory  of  the  University 
of  Zurich  the  results  of  a  long  investigation  that  had  for 
its  chief  end  the  determination  of  the  effects  of  training 
in  learning  material  of  one  kind  upon  the  capacity  to  learn 
material  of  the  same  and  different  kinds.  The  investigation 
was  extended  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  the  effects  of 
the  practise  were  tested  upon  a  sufficient  variety  of  material 
to  leave  but  slight  room  for  doubt  that  the  main  outlines  of 
the  investigation  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  Eight  subjects 
took  part.  Their  memories  were  first  tested  for  ease  of  learn- 
ing different  sorts  of  material,  such  as  series  of  letters,  num- 
bers, nonsense  syllables,  words,  Italian  words,  strophes  of 
poetry,  and  selections  of  prose.  They  were  tested  for  re- 
tentiveness  on  some  of  the  same  kind  of  material,  and  in  addi- 
tion on  visual  signs  that  had  no  conventional  meaning.  After 
these  tests  had  been  made,  the  subjects  turned  to  an  investi- 
gation of  a  problem  in  the  economical  methods  of  learning 
that  does  not  concern  us  here.  In  this  investigation  they 
learned  thirty-two  series  of  nonsense  syllables;  ordinarily  they 
learned  two  series  of  syllables  on  one  day  and  tested  the  re- 
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tention  of  two  more.  In  most  cases  this  meant  learning  four 
series  of  twelve  syllables  each  on  each  of  sixteen  days.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  first  test  material  was  re-learned  and 
the  facility  of  learning  was  compared  with  the  original.  After 
the  second  cross  section  thru  the  memory  capacity,  there  was 
still  another  period  of  training.  Four  of  the  subjects  were 
trained  on  sixteen  series  of  the  same  material  as  before,  and 
four  who  could  give  more  time  were  subjected  to  the  com- 
plete set  of  thirty-two  series.  When  these  had  been  finished, 
a  final  test  of  capacity  was  made  that  could  be  compared  with 
the  original  condition  and  with  the  result  obtained  after 
the  first  period  of  practise. 

The  results  fell  out  entirely  in  favor  of  special  training  giv- 
ing a  general  effect.  For  every  subject  there  was  a  pro- 
gressive increase  thruout  the  series  both  in  quickness  of 
original  learning  and  in  the  amount  of  retention.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  effect  of  training  from  learning  nonsense  syllables 
extended  to  the  other  materials  that  were  used,  and  in  nearly 
the  same  degree  as  the  closeness  of  the  relation  between  the 
kinds  of  material.  The  table  will  show  the  results  in  general 
outline.  It  gives  the  average  for  the  subjects  on  the  eleven 
different  forms  of  work.  We  may  divide  the  results  into 
two  groups:  one  shows  the  effect  of  training  on  original 
learning;  the  other,  tlie  effect  of  the  training  on  retention, 
on  the  retentiveness  of  the  memory  as  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  repetitions  required  ior  relearning  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-four  hours. 

TABLE  I 

3d  cross  2d  cross  ist  cross  per  cent,  gain  per  cent,  gain 

section  section  .section  3  over  2  3  over  i 

Numbers                      11.2  8.8           7  26  59 

Letters                         11,3  gj            7.2  ig.3  58.2 

Nonsense  syllables      7.3  6.2           5.2 

Words  8.8 


19  42 


73  20.5 


Italian  words  6.5  5.5  5  18 

Poetic  words  19  17 

Prose  words  22 


30 

15  12  27 

19  17  16  29 


In  this  tabic  the  figures  all  indicate  the  number  of  units  that 
could  be  retained  on  one  repetition. 
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TABLE  II » 

AVERAGE    NUMBER  SECONDS  PER  SYLI-ABLE 


Learning  0.48 
Relearning  0.20 
Learning  0.90 
Relearning  0.30 
Learning  ,108 
Relearning  .036 
Learning  0.47 
Relearning    .07 


ist  cross    ad  cross 
section      section 

0.83 
0.27 
2.23 
0.35 

.175 
.040 

0.6 
.08 


Learning   50 
Relearning  9 


99 
12 


3d  cross 
section 

2. II 
0.49 

3.83 
0.68 

.273 
.056 

.75 
0.14 


per  cent. 

gain 
3  over  2 

43 

35 

59.6 

M.3 

32.8 

10 

21.6 

12.5 


per  cent. 

gain 
3  over  1 

77 
59 


READINGS    REQUIRED 


175 
36 


49 
25 


i  Nonsense  syllables 


"^■5     t  Optical  symbols 

60 

36 

37.3 
50 


I  Italian  words 
i  Line  of  poetry 


3**    [  20  lines  of  prose 


It  can  be  seen  from  the  tables  that  in  even*  case  there  was 
a  gain  in  the  average  performance  of  the  eight  observers  for 
each  kind  of  material  used.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  gain  to  be  greatest  in  material  that  is 
most  closely  related  to  that  on  which  practise  was  obtained. 
The  difference  is  not,  however,  sufficiently  great  to  make  it 
at  all  probable  that  rote  memory  for  any  sort  of  material 
would  not  be  increased  as  a  result  of  practise  in  learning  any- 
thing else.  It  is  also  a  striking  result  that  the  retentiveness 
of  the  memory  should  be  increased  as  well  as  its  quickness. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  extent  to  which  training  may  go  that 
the  second  period  of  training  should  still  show  a  very  marked 
effect.  Indeed  it  was  the  original  intention  of  the  investigators 
to  continue  practise  until  a  limit  was  reached,  but  this  did  not 
seem  practicable.  The  limit  conjectured  by  the  authors  was 
a  degree  of  training  that  would  permit  complete  learning  of 
the  series  used  at  a  single  repetition.  There  was  some  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  training  between  different  individuals. 
This  could  be  traced  in  large  part  to  the  amount  of  earlier 
training.  The  smallest  amount  of  training  was  shown  by 
Professor  Meumann,  who  has  devoted  a  large  proportion  of 
his  time  in  recent  years  to  learning  nonsense  syllables  and  in 


conducting  investigations  in  memory. 


Still  he  did  not  fail 


'  In  this  table  the  figures  indicate  the  average  time  in  seconds  required 
to  learn  each  syllable,  except  in  the  last  instance ,  where  the  results  are 
given  in  number  of  readings. 
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to  show  some  evidence  of  training  in  most  of  the  tests  that 
were  made. 

Surprizing,  too,  are  the  results  of  tests  of  the  persistence  of 
the  effects  of  training.  Tests  made  after  the  lapse  of  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  days  of  vacation 
showed  that  there  had  been  no  loss  of  the  training;  in  fact, 
in  several  instances  there  had  been  an  actual  increase  in  mem- 
ory capacity.  If  we  are  to  take  these  results  at  anything 
like  their  face  value,  it  would  seem  that  memory  is  capable 
of  being  trained  to  an  indefinite  degree,  and  that  training 
in  one  field  carries  with  it  training  in  other  related  fields, 
but  they  need  not  be  so  closely  related  as  to  render  it  at  all 
likely  that  training  in  remembering  any  one  sort  of  material 
would  be  entirely  without  effect  in  any  other  field.  This  effect 
of  training  is  not  transient  apparently,  but  persists,  or  its  effect 
may  even  be  increased  after  the  lapse  of  considerable  time. 

It  might  be  objected  that  training  of  this  kind  is  impractica- 
ble and  that  the  methods  of  training,  the  materials  used,  and 
the  methods  of  testing  are  so  different  in  character  from  those 
that  would  be  used  in  practise  that  it  is  possible  to  draw  no 
conclusions  from  them  to  apply  to  the  fields  where  we  are 
really  interested  in  producing  results.  This  may  in  part  be 
met  by  citing  the  results  of  some  experiments  of  Winch  *  on 
school  children  in  Great  Britain.  The  tests  were  made  by 
learning  selections  from  an  historical  reader,  the  training 
consisted  in  committing  poetry  or  selections  from  a  geographi- 
cal reader.  More  than  one  hundred  children,  from  three 
neighborhoods  of  different  social  standing,  were  chosen  to  be 
subjected  to  the  tests.  Each  class  was  divided  into  two  groups 
of  ai)proximately  equal  mental  attainments.  One  group,  after 
a  test  had  been  made,  spent  four  periods  in  committing  to 
memory  about  one  hundred  words  of  poetry,  while  the  others 
were  engaged  in  doing  sums.  The  other  classwork  was  the 
same  for  the  two  groups.  On  the  fifth  morning  after,  each 
group  committed  a  second  test  passage.  It  was  found  that 
the  children  who  had  had  the  special  practise  averaged  nearly 
ten  per  cent,  better  than  those  without  training.  And  when 
the  two  first  divisions  were  again  grouped  with  reference  to 
♦  Firitish  Journal  of  psychology.  Vol.  II,  p.  284. 
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comparative  merit,  every  group  with  training  did  better  than 
the  corresponding  group  without;  a  very  striking  result,  consid- 
ering the  small  amount  of  training.  While  these  experiments 
are  very  much  less  complete  and  less  carefully  controlled  than 
those  of  Ebert  and  Meumann  mentioned  above,  they  have  the 
advantage  of  confirming  the  others  on  children  of  school  age, 
on  a  larger  number  of  individuals,  and  on  material  that  is 
used  in  actual  school  practise. 

The  two  investigations,  taken  together,  seem  to  leave  little 
doubt  that  rote  memory  can  be  improved  by  practise.  Our 
original  theoretical  question  must  then  be  faced:  are  we  to 
interpret  the  results  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  faculty 
of  memory  that  acts  in  all  the  fomis  of  learning  that  have 
been  considered,  or  can  we  retain  something  of  the  more 
modem  theory  that  the  memory  functions  are  in  some  measure 
distinct?  It  must  be  asserted  that  the  former  alternative  of 
a  memory  faculty  is  not  sufficiently  in  harmony  with  known 
physiological  and  pathological  facts  to  be  accepted,  except  as  a 
last  resort.  The  one  alternative  is  to  assume  that,  while  there 
are  different  memories,  they  either  overlap  in  part,  and  in 
sutficient  measure  to  account  for  our  results,  or  that  there 
are  other  common  elements  of  sufficient  importance  to  ac- 
count for  the  effect.  The  observations  of  the  subjects  in  the 
experiments  of  Ebert  and  Meumann  tend  to  favor  the  latter 
interpretation.  Their  progress  seemed  to  be  marked  by 
greater  capacity  for  attending  to  the  nonsense  material  or 
to  attending  mechanically  in  general.  Then,  too,  they  acquired 
better  methods  of  learning.  Instead  of  attempting  to  help 
themselves  by  extrinsic  devices,  they  became  willing  to  give 
themselves  over  to  the  purely  mechanical  repetition  of  the 
-.iaf«,-ial  without  much  thought  of  the  consequences.  Each 
tends  to  adopt  the  method  01  !^-r'"<>-  that  is  most  economical 
for  himself.  This  varies  from  indivwt.^.  *^  individual,  but 
it  could  be  observed  in  each  that  the  methoa  of  learning 
changed  qualitatively  as  the  exercises  progressed.  The  p-?- 
sons  tested  took  a  devious  course  towards  the  end  in  the 
early  experiments  and  gradually  eliminated  the  bypaths  that 
proved  less  profitable  as  time  went  on.     It  would  seem,  then, 
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that  a  large  part  of  the  training,  as  it  appears  in  the  memory 
process,  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  acquirement  of^ 
better  methods  of  working  and  of  a  familiarity  with  the  ma- 
terial and  processes  that  makes  relatively  interesting  what  at 
first  is  probably  as  uninteresting  a  task  as  can  easily  be  imag- 
ined. Ebert  and  Meumann  were  of  the  opinion  that  in  addi- 
tion there  was  a  training  of  some  common  capacity  that  might 
be  made  to  correspond  fairly  closely  to  memory  as  used  in 
the  popular  sense.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  necessary 
conclusion,  for  no  one  knows  how  the  gain  due  to  these 
secondary  factors  stands  to  the  total  amount  of  improvement. 
One  can  not  be  sure,  therefore,  that  all  of  the  gain  is  or  is 
not  to  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  change  in  these  capacities 
that  are  generally  assumed  to  be  susceptible  of  training. 

What  explanation  is  to  be  offered  for  the  fact  is  of  less 
importance  than  is  the  fact  itself.  It  seems  pretty  certain, 
if  we  are  to  place  any  confidence  at  all  in  these  results,  that 
memory  as  a  rough  whole  can  be  trained  by  comparatively 
simple  methods  to  a  degree  that  is  great  enough  to  offer  prac- 
tical advantages.  It  also  seems  that  the  fact  of  training 
can  be  explained  in  a  way  that  will  not  be  out  of  harmony 
with  generally  accepted  principles  of  pathology,  physiology, 
and  psychology.  It  matters  little,  then,  whether  we  still 
assert  or  deny  that  the  training  is  or  is  not  of  memory,  or  is 
or  is  not  of  other  functions  related  to  memory.  What  we  in 
every-day  life  call  rote  memory  does  improve  with  use. 

Slightly  different  is  the  problem  of  the  logical  memory 
or  memory  of  ideas  as  opposed  to  words  or  symbols.  On  this 
problem  there  are  few,  if  any,  technical  experiments.  Con- 
clusions must  be  drawn  from  observation  and  from  general 
considerations.  Some  conclusions  on  learning-  of  t}:;,^  ib.iTi Vc^ 
ter  seem,  however,  to  be  ^-^^y  thoroly  established.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true,  so  i?,7  a's**common  observation  extends,  that  one's 
memory  for  ^^j^y  (domain  of  work  grows  as  one's  acquaint- 
'"«ec  with  the  field  increases.  Mathematical  symbols  or  dem- 
onstrations are  remembered  by  the  mathematician  which 
would  be  forgotten  quickly  and  entirely  by  one  less  versed  in 
that  lore.    The  same  principle  is  evident  in  every  field.    What 
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one  already  knows  something  of  one  remembers,  and  so  far 
as  one  can  say  from  obser\'ation,  the  ease  of  remembering 
is  pretty  closely  proportional  to  the  amount  of  knowledge 
in  the  particular  domain.  In  this  sense,  learning  in  one  field 
seems  to  exert  an  influence  upon  other  learning  in  the  same 
field,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  it  makes  easier  learning  in 
a  related  field.  Training  in  mathematics  or  in  chemistry  evi- 
dently aids  in  some  degree  in  remembering  facts  in  physics; 
training  in  one  language  facilitates  learning  another,  particu- 
larly if  the  language  be  a  related  one. 

This  fact,  if  it  be  accepted  as  such  on  the  basis  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  general  opinion,  probably  requires  a  slightly 
different  explanation  from  any  that  has  been  given  for  rote 
learning.  Here  apparently  the  increased  facility  for  learn- 
ing is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  retention  and  recall  depend 
upon  the  connections  that  are  made  with  material  already 
known.  When  much  is  known  already,  there  are  many  points 
of  attachment  for  new  knowledge,  and  many  of  the  attach- 
ments have  probably  been  already  partially  formed  before 
the  particular  moment  in  question.  The  new,  then,  is  not 
altogether  new,  but  is  in  part  a  new  application  of  old  knowl- 
edge. And  even  if  in  itself  altogether  new,  it  can  be  closely 
related  to  familiar  matter.  As  a  consequence,  it  seems  that 
learning  anything  carries  with  it  automatically  increased  ca- 
pacity for  learning  everything  that  is  related  to  it  in  any 
way.  Where  the  two  fields  are  closely  related  the  gain  from 
earlier  knowledge  is  great;  where  the  relation  is  less  close, 
the  gain  is  smaller.  In  the  light  of  the  close  relation  of  facts 
of  all  kinds,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  attempt  to 
assert  that  learning  of  any  kind  would  be  entirely  without 
influence  upon  later  learning  of  any  other  kind.  He  would 
also  be  equally  bold  who  ventured  to  assert,  on  the  basis  of 
present  knowledge,  just  what  fields  of  knowledge  were  most 
closely  related  and  how  much  influence  training  in  one  of 
the  fields  would  have  on  any  other. 

Besides  this  improvement  in  the  capacity  for  remembering 
that  is  due  to  the  acquirement  of  associative  bonds,  there  are 
undoubtedly  habits  of  learning  that  can  be  transferred  from 
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one  sort  of  material  to  another  that  would  improve  factual  or 
logical  learning  in  very  much  the  same  way  that  similar  habits 
improve  rote  memory.  .  Habits  of  attention  in  general  and 
to  one  kind  of  material  not  to  another,  are  undoubtedly  ac- 
quired thru  study  of  any  kind.  Even  the  habit  of  using  books 
intelligently  needs  to  be  acquired  in  the  early  stages,  and  once 
acquired,  can  be  transferred  to  other  fields.  Even  more  im- 
portant is  the  capacity  for  selecting  the  important  points 
and  in  properly  knitting  them  to  the  related  facts,  to  the  facts 
and  occasions  that  render  their  recall  desirable.  For  most 
adult  learning  it  is  essential  to  rememljer  the  fact  apart  from 
the  language  in  which  it  is  exprest  and  apart  from  the  particu- 
lar connections  in  which  it  is  first  learned.  All  these  habits 
of  easy  and  effective  learning  can  be  acquired  by  learning  any 
sort  of  material  that  it  is  important  to  remember,  and  once 
acquired,  may  be  transferred  to  almost  any  other  field. 

If  we  return  by-  way  of  summary  to  our  original  theories 
as  to  the  nature  of  memory  and  of  the  factors  that  affect  its 
training,  we  may  say  that  we  neither  have  one  memory  nor 
many  that  are  absolutely  distinct.  Rather  do  we  have  many 
memories,  more  or  less  distinct,  but  closely  associated,  with 
common  elements.  We  can  not  train  one  memory  without 
training  others.  In  terms  of  our  comparison  with  the  facts 
of  physical  training,  we  must  find  the  analogy  for  memory 
neither  in  one  muscle  nor  in  many  absolutely  distinct  muscles. 
But  as  training  one  muscle  never  leaves  other  muscles  un- 
affected, so  training  one  memory  is  not  without  influence 
on  others.  It  is  found  that  practise  with  one  hand  increases 
the  strength  of  the  other  hand.  This  is  in  part  no  doubt  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  two  sides  of  the  body  are  so  connected 
nervously  that  it  is  not  possible  to  move  one  without  moving 
the  other  slightly.  There  is  thus  actual  exercise  for  both  hands 
when  one  is  exercised.  In  addition,  training  in  any  exercise 
that  requires  skill  undoubtedly  increases  more  general  habits  of 
accurate  perception  and  methods  of  eliminating  useless  move- 
ments that  are  transferable  to  other  movements  and  movements 
with  other  parts  of  the  body.  So.  too.  with  memory,  in  the 
usual  logical  learning  the  factors  in\olved  are  in  large  measure 
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common  to  memories  of  all  related  subjects.  You  can  not  be 
sure  that  any  fact  is  absolutely  unrelated  to  any  other,  and 
so  far  as  they  are  related,  learning  the  one  makes  easier  learn- 
ing the  other.  In  both  rote  and  logical  learning  there  are 
definite  habits  and  capacities  of  attending  to  be  acquired,  and 
these  may  apparently  be  acquired  in  one  field  and  used  in 
another.  We  have  to  do  in  memorj-,  then,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  fairly  distinct  physiological  capacities,  but  their  use 
has  become  so  dependent  upon  habits  common  to  the  diflFer- 
ent  capacities  that  they  are  functionally  parts  of  a  common 
whole.  Training  one  part  thus  trains  related  parts,  and  the 
whole  in  some  degree.  There  is  at  present  no  means  of  say- 
ing how  much  training  one  memory  receives  thru  training 
another,  nor  is  it  possible  to  say  ver}-  exhaustively  what  mem- 
ories are  more  closely,  what  more  remotely,  related.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  memorj'  for  any  range  of  facts  will  be  trained 
more  completely  by  practise  in  that  field  rather  than  in  some 
other,  just  as  training  in  rowing  is  more  effective  in  that  sport 
than  in  football.  Nevertheless,  the  crew-man  is  better  mate- 
rial for  the  eleven  than  a  pianist  or  a  golf-player  or  the  man 
without  training  in  any  athletic  sport.  So  the  man  with  well- 
rounded  training  is  probably  on  the  average  better  trained 
for  learning  in  any  field  than  the  untrained  man,  or  even  than 
the  man  with  a  narrow  education  in  any  other  field. 

\V.    B.    PiLLSBURY 
UXIVERSITY  OF   MICHIGAN 


Ill 

THE   RELATION    OF    SPECIAL   TRAINING   TO 
GENERAL  INTELLIGENCE 

There  have  recently  been  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Amer- 
ican teachers  a  number  of  experiments  and  statistical  inquiries 
which  are  held  by  their  authors  to  show  that  training  of 
mental  functions  is  always  specific.  Thus,  it  is  asserted  on 
the  basis  of  these  investigations  that  there  is  no  general 
function  of  observation ;  there  are,  rather,  as  many  kinds  of 
observation  as  there  are  kinds  of  facts  to  be  observed.  There 
are  no  general  functions  of  discrimination  or  comparison; 
no  general  virtues  of  neatness  or  good  manners.  All  is  spe- 
cific. To  be  precise  in  arithmetic  means  that  and  no  more; 
it  does  not  mean  to  be  precise  in  baseball  or  even  in  reading 
and  writing. 

My  experience  in  experimenting  with  this  problem  leads 
me  to  believe  that  those  who  have  advocated  this  doctrine 
of  specific  functions  have  had  a  very  limited  view  of  the  facts 
involved,  and  have  consequently  reached  a  formula  of  mental 
organization  which  is  wholly  inadequate.  I  shall  report  in 
some  detail  experiments  which  bear  directly  on  the  problem, 
and  shall  then  pass  to  the  theoretical  and  practical  conclu- 
sions which  follow  from  these  experimental  results. 

The  first  experiment  which  I  have  to  report  is  a  very  simple 
one.  A  person  who  was  to  be  tested  was  seated  in  such  a 
position  that  his  right  hand  and  arm  were  entirely  hidden 
from  view  by  a  large  screen.  Whatever  he  did  with  this 
right  hand  would,  therefore,  be  unseen  by  him.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  screen  and  in  full  view,  nine  different  lines  were 
shown  in  succession,  and  he  was  required  to  place  a  pencil 
held  in  the  unseen  right  hand  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  several  lines  seen  before  him.  The  errors  made  in  placing 
the  pencil  were  accurately  measured  and  recorded.     A  stand- 
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ard  of  comparison  was  thus  gained  by  which  all  later  results 
could  be  evaluated.  The  next  step  m  the  experiment  was  to 
train  the  person  being  tested  to  more  accurate  localization  of 
one  special  line,  which  for  purposes  of  our  description  we  may 
call  No.  5.  With  this  one  line,  No.  5,  the  reactor  was  given 
fuller  visual  experience  and  the  error  which  he  at  first  made 
with  this  line  gradually  disappeared.  After  this  clear  im- 
provement with  Xo.  5  the  original  conditions  were  restored, 
and  the  reactor  was  again  tested  as  at  first  with  all  nine  lines. 
Every  line  in  the  series  was  affected.  This  means  that  there 
had  been  a  transfer  of  effects  under  the  conditions  of  the 
training  described. 

This,  however,  was  not  all.  Some  of  the  lines  had  shown 
in  the  first  series  of  tests  an  error  in  the  same  direction  as 
line  No.  5 ;  others  showed  an  error  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  transfer  of  practise  differed  in  the  two  kinds  of  cases 
in  that  those  lines  which  had  a  like  error  with  No.  5  im- 
proved with  No.  5,  while  the  lines  which  had  errors  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  No.  5  grew  worse  as  a  result  of  prac- 
tise with  No.  5.  The  transfer  of  practise  was  no  less  real 
in  the  case  of  the  lines  which  increased  in  error  than  in  the 
case  of  the  lines  which  improved.  Both  kinds  of  cases  show 
that  the  functions  involved  are  interdependent,  and  that  trans- 
fer of  practise  is  a  complex  process  which  must  be  studied 
from  a  variety  of  points  of  view  if  its  different  modes  of 
operation  are  to  be  fully  understood.  Joint  improvement 
is  only  one  of  the  possible  forms  of  transfer;  reciprocal  inter- 
ference is  just  as  significant  a  type  of  relation  and  just  as 
certainly  a  type  of  transfer  as  is  joint  improvement. 

The  experiment  was  carried  a  step  further.  After  practise 
with  No.  5,  a  new  practise  series  was  instituted  with  another 
line,  wMiich  we  may  designate  as  No.  2.  It  was  found  that 
the  person  being  tested  was  now  very  much  less  affected  by 
practise  with  line  Xo.  2  than  he  had  been  during  the  first 
practise  series  with  No.  5.  The  amount  of  practise  given 
with  No.  2  was  much  greater  in  quantity  and  more  radical 
in  type,  but  the  reactor  remained  relatively  unaffected.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  when  the  reactor  first  came  to  the 
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•  experiment  he  was  open  to  all  kinds  of  suggestions.  He  was 
in  the  habit- forming  attitude;  he  easily  took  on  the  effects 
of  practise.  But  after  the  training  which  he  received  with 
line  No.  5,  he  was  less  capable  of  acquiring  new  adjust- 
ments; he  was  no  longer  in  the  habit-forming  attitude. 

This  is  a  third  phase  of  transfer  of  practise.  It  is  no 
less  significant  than  joint  improvement  or  reciprocal  inter- 
ference, for  surely  any  influence  which  renders  an  observer 
immune  to  the  effects  of  new  practise  is  not  to  be  overlookt 
in  discussing  the  relations  of  various  forms  of  experience 
to  each  other.  The  closing  up  of  the  possibilities  of  future 
practise  is  much  more  important  a  consequence  of  any  prac- 
tise series  than  the  direct  transfer  of  effects  to  other  functions. 

We  can  gain  more  light  on  this  third  type  of  relation 
between  functions  by  bringing  out  the  fact  that  all  thru  the 
experiment  under  consideration  the  person  being  tested  was 
kept  in  total  ignorance  of  the  purpose  and  results  of  the 
tests.  H  did  not  know  that  he  improved  with  line  No.  5, 
or  that  he  transferred  the  effects  attained  with  line  No.  5 
to  all  the  others.  When  he  began  working  with  line  No.  2, 
he  did  not  know  that  he  was  resisting  improvement,  and  con- 
sequently was  not  disturbed  by  the  absence  of  new  practise 
effects. 

A  second  experiment,  which  exhibits  more  fully  the  effect 
of  ignorance  of  results,  is  as  follows.  Two  observers  were 
given  a  series  of  tests  in  the  comparison  of  two  geometrical 
figures.  The  figures  compared  were  complex  and  were  incor- 
rectly perceived  because  of  their  complexity,  giving  rise  to 
what  is  known  as  a  geometrical  illusion.  One  of  the  two  fig- 
ures was  overestimated;  the  other  was  underestimated.  As 
a  result  of  a  long  series  of  comparisons,  the  two  observers 
ultimately  overcame  the  tendencies  toward  overestimation  and 
underestimation :  that  is,  they  learned  to  apprehend  the  lines 
correctly.  They  both  learned  this  lesson  in  about  the  same 
number  of  comparisons,  showing  that  they  were  both  at  the 
outset  equally  capable  of  taking  on  the  effects  of  practise. 
During  the  course  of  the  experiment  one  observer  was  kept 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  results  of  practise,  while  the  other 
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was  fully  informed.  Thus  when  they  entered  upon  the  second 
stage  of  the  experiment,  one  had  practise,  but  did  not  know 
its  effects  upon  him.  The  other  had  practise  and  did  know 
its  efifects.  The  figures  which  they  were  using  for  com- 
parison were  reversed  and  a  second  series  of  tests  began.  When 
they  began  working  with  the  reversed  figures,  both  observers 
showed  confusion  under  the  new  conditions.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, the  observer  who  knew  about  the  effects  of  practise 
adjusted  himself  to  the  new  demands  and  rapidly  overcame  the 
illusion.  There  was  in  his  case  a  speedy  and  advantageous 
transfer  of  practise.  The  other  observer  who  did  not  know 
the  eflfects  of  his  earlier  experience  showed  a  greater  error 
than  at  any  time  in  the  first  series,  and,  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant, he  showed  no  disposition  to  improve.  In  spite  of  the 
difference  in  the  final  outcome  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
practise  gained  in  the  first  series  was  transferred  in  both  cases. 
In  one  case,  it  worked  impro\'ement ;  in  the  other,  it  not  only 
worked  against  improvement  by  increasing  the  illusion,  but 
it  also  rendered  the  observer  incapable  of  rapid  readjustment. 

The  facts  which  I  have  thus  far  cited  are  experimental 
results  obtained  under  rigid  and  accurately  measured  condi- 
tions. They  are  paralleled  by  facts  which  appear  in  ordinary 
experience,  and  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  these  commonplace 
experiences  before  we  turn  to  any  final  fomiulation  of 
principles. 

First,  let  us  take  a  few  cases  of  interference  of  training. 
The  mathematical  prodigv'  is  a  i>erson  who  has  become  so 
absorbed  in  number  that  he  has  little  or  no  attention  for 
anything  which  can  not  be  counted.  His  ability  to  use  num- 
ber is  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  all  his  other  possible  modes 
of  thought. 

Again,  the  bookworm  may  become  so  absorbed  in  reading 
that  he  will  withdraw  from  the  observation  of  nature  and 
train  his  bookish  capacities  at  the  expense  of  all  others. 

The  scientist  who  is  devoted  to  bugs  or  plants  is  proverbially 
negligent  of  the  other  facts  which  are  offered  to  his  eyes. 
Even  the  Greeks  made  sport  of  the  philosopher  who,  while 
looking  at  the  stars,  fell  into  a  well  which  he  had  not  noticed. 
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These  facts  do  not  show  that  there  is  one  faculty  for  the 
observation  of  stars  and  another  for  the  observation  of  wells; 
they  show  rather  that  the  faculty  of  observing  can  not  be 
turned  at  the  same  time  in  all  possible  directions.  If  the  mind 
is  full  of  thoughts  about  stars,  this  will  interfere  with  thoughts 
about  wells.  It  is  just  because  mental  life  is  a  unity  that  it 
can  not  turn  to  everything  in  equal  degree.  I  can  not  read 
books  and  at  the  same  time  look  at  the  sky.  No  one  would 
argue  from  this  that  I  have  one  eye  for  the  reading  of  books 
and  one  for  looking  at  the  sky.  The  simple  fact  is  that  I 
have  one  pair  of  eyes  and  I  can  use  them  as  I  will,  but  if  I 
use  them  in  one  direction  I  must  be  content  to  turn  them 
away  from  many  other  directions. 

Indeed,  the  process  of  mental  training  is  in  many  cases 
one  of  educating  the  pupil  to  turn  away  from  things.  I  teach 
my  child  to  look  at  one  part  of  a  picture  by  withdrawing  his 
attention  from  all  else  on  the  page.  The  principle  of  selection, 
or  concentration  of  attention,  or  of  disregarding  distractions, 
is  the  principle  illustrated  in  all  these  cases.  So  far  does  this 
principle  go  in  sensory  training  that  when  I  am  intently  look- 
ing at  the  page  before  me  I  do  not  hear  the  sounds  that  appeal 
to  my  ears.  Does  this  argue  that  my  hearing  and  seeing 
functions  are  unrelated,  or  does  it  show  their  intimate  inter- 
dependence? I  submit  that  interference  of  functions  is  the 
strongest  possible  evidence  of  their  interdependence. 

Turning  to  the  type  of  transfer  which  we  found  in  our 
experiments  when  we  observed  that  sometimes  a  person  is 
less  open  to  improvement  after  training  than  before,  we  can 
again  find  parallel  facts  in  commonplace  experience.  Chil- 
dren who  have  not  acquired  fixt  habits  of  articulation  imitate 
very  readily  the  pronunciations  which  they  hear  about  them. 
We  who  are  adult  and  have  fixt  habits,  do  not  change  easily. 
This  is  am[)ly  illustrated  in  the  ease  with  which  children 
learn  a  foreign  language,  and  tlie  difficulty  which  adults 
experience  in  trying  to  articulate  unfamiliar  sounds. 

Another  illustration  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  man  who, 
thru  much  experience  in  walking,  has  learned  certain  methods 
of  keeping  his  body  balanced  and  erect,  does  not  learn  to  ride 
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a  bicycle  as  readily  as  the  boy  whose  habits  of  bodily  balance 
are  much  less  fully  adapted  to  the  walking  position. 

Again,  how  often  have  we  heard  music  teachers  and  writing 
teachers  say  that  the  worst  pupils  are  those  who  have  bad 
methods.  To  break  up  a  bad  method  is  more  than  double  the 
task  of  teaching  a  wholly  untrained  child. 

\\''e  might  go  on  multiplying  cases  to  show  that,  when  train- 
ing has  fixt  a  habit,  all  related  activities  are  less  open  to 
education  than  before.  It  is  in  general  the  absence  of  all  fixt 
habits  of  thought  and  action  which  makes  the  child  such  a 
good  subject  for  education.  It  is  not  because  our  functions 
are  separate  and  distinct  that  we  grow  less  and  less  subject 
to  education  as  we  grow  older.  It  is  because  we  are  dominated 
in  all  our  functions  by  those  activities,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
which  get  the  first  and  most  intense  training  in  early  life. 

All  the  facts  thus  argue,  I  firmly  believe,  not  for  a  dis- 
creteness of  mental  functions,  but  rather  for  a  unity  and 
compactness  of  mental  life,  such  that  if  you  influence  one 
phase  of  a  man's  conscious  being,  you  contribute,  sometimes 
negatively  to  be  sure,  but  none  the  less  surely,  to  all  the 
different  elements  of  his  nature. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  negative  cases  to  some  commonplace 
facts  of  positive  influence  of  one  function  upon  another. 

I  shall  take  at  first  a  very  broad  illustration.  Our  whole 
generation  is  greatly  influenced  in  its  thinking  by  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution.  That  doctrine  was  first  formulated  in 
biology,  but  who  would  attempt  to  define  the  limits  of  its 
applications  now?  The  preacher,  the  historian,  the  political 
economist,  the  educator,  have  all  been  dominated  by  this  gen- 
eralization and  have  carried  it  over  into  their  several  spheres 
of  thought  and  action. 

A  second  type  of  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
we  all  know  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  the  scientist's  atti- 
tude. The  man  who,  thru  long  training  in  the  analysis  of 
situations,  has  acquired  certain  general  modes  of  intellectual 
procedure,  will  show  himself  a  scientist  in  the  presence  of  anv 
emergency,  however  novel.  Every  new  situation  is  attacked 
in  the  fashion  for  which  his  training  has  prepared  him. 
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It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  general  type  of  mental  re- 
action is  inherited  rather  than  acquired.  For  my  part  I  do 
not  see  how  that  changes  the  conclusion  regarding  the  inter- 
relation of  mental  functions.  If  one  can  inherit  a  general 
function,  why  should  we  argue  further  for  discreteness  of 
functions?  The  general  characteristic  certainly  pervades  all 
mental  activity,  and  this  is  exactly  what  we  mean  by  the  posi- 
tive cooperation  and  interrelation  of  functions. 

Other  illustrations  of  the  same  type  are  easy  to  find.  It 
is  no  idle  fancy  of  popular  observation  that  the  clergyman 
always  adopts  habits  of  behavior  and  thought  appropriate  to 
his  walk  in  life.  Indeed,  it  has  been  charged  that  there  are 
certain  mental  habits  and  ways  of  acting  which  go  with  the 
educational  profession.  We  can  have  a  theory  to  the  effect 
that  our  training  as  teachers  is  not  carried  over  into  our  other 
hours  of  life,  and  we  may  possibly  derive  some  comfort  from 
this  theory,  but  it  will  hardly  change  the  common  view,  which 
is  after  all  a  very  respectable  generalization. 

I  shall  be  satisfied  with  this  recital  of  facts.  If  we  chose 
other  illustrations  of  transfer  and  generalization  of  practise, 
we  might  fall  into  some  of  the  doubtful  cases  covered  by  the 
nebulous  phrase  used  by  those  who  defend  the  doctrine  of 
specialized  functions  when  they  say  that  certain  specialized 
functions  contain  identical  factors  and  are  related  thru  these 
identical  elements.  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  fully  what 
thej  mean  by  their  references  to  identical  factors.  I  feel 
safe  in  the  cases  above  cited,  however,  for  there  can  be  no 
single  factor  in  all  of  the  scientific  man's  methods  of  thoug-ht, 
unless  indeed  the  man  himself  be  the  identical  element. 

I  shall  venture  to  stand  thru  the  rest  of  our  discussion  on 
the  facts  which  haye  been  adduced.  These  facts  certainly 
justify  the  statement  that  mental  functions  are  interrelated 
and  interdependent  in  the  most  manifold  ways.  Sometimes 
the  training  of  an  attitude  aids  the  positive  development  of 
certain  other  attitudes.  Sometimes  one  function  interferes 
with  other  functions.  Above  all  stands  the  fact  that  every 
experience  changes  the  individual's  capacity  for  new 
experiences. 
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With  these  conclusions  in  mind  I  believe  we  are  in  a  position 
to  restate  the  problem.  We  can  no  longer  ask  the  simple  ques- 
tion whether  training  in  arithmetic  helps  the  student  in  geog- 
raphy. To  ask  that  question  and  be  satisfied  with  some  kind 
of  a  count  of  cases  where  it  does  and  others  where  it  does 
not,  is  to  touch  the  real  problem  very  superficially.  Certainly 
it  is  true  that  an  excessive  interest  in  arithmetic,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  mathematical  prodigy,  may  close  up  the  avenues  of 
interest  in  geographical  lines.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  an 
excessive  interest  in  maps  and  descriptions  of  countries  might 
very  conceivably  make  the  solution  of  abstract  problems  of 
number  very  distasteful  to  a  boy  who  wanted  to  travel  rather 
than  count.  If  geography  and  arithmetic  interfere  with  each 
other  at  times,  they  must  be  related  at  least  n^atively,  and 
our  inquiry  must  extend  to  the  consideration  of  such  negative 
possibilities.  Furthermore,  the  moment  we  admit  n^^tive 
possibilities  we  reach  one  of  the  radical  objections  to  settling 
this  question  of  transfer  of  training  by  averages.  If  out  of 
one  hundred  boys  there  are  twenty-five  who  enjoy  counting 
and  are  so  much  absorbed  in  that  form  of  thought  that  they 
seriously  neglect  geography,  and  twenty-five  others  who  are 
indifferent  to  arithmetic  because  they  enjoy  reading  about 
travel,  and  fifty  who  are  much  aided  in  the  precision  of  all 
their  work  by  their  arithmetic,  what  will  an  average  of  the 
one  hundred  boys  show  about  the  relation  between  geography 
and  arithmetic?  The  first  fifty  with  their  n^ative  results 
will  counterbalance  the  second  fifty  with  their  positive  tend- 
encies, and  our  average  will  seem  to  show  what  is  not  true: 
namely,  that  there  is  no  relation  between  training  in  arith- 
metic and  training  in  geography.  I  can  not  refrain  from  the 
general  remark  that  the  statistician  who  would  venture  to 
assert  a  universal  n^ative  on  the  basis  of  an  average  seems 
to  me  to  take  himself  very  seriously.  I  think  we  are  justified 
in  saying  to  him  and  to  ourselves,  that  the  real  question  here 
is  not  one  which  can  be  answered  by  yes  or  no.  Our  ques- 
tion is  not,  are  functions  interrelated  and  capable  of  influ- 
encing each  other?  The  vital  question  is,  what  is  the  type, 
and  what  the  degree  of  interrelation?     Our  problem  is  one 
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of  analysis  and  not  one  of  classification.  To  find  out  ivhy 
two  functions  conflict  or  cooperate  is  better  than  to  assert 
or  deny  their  relation  in  vague  general  terms. 

There  are  many  productive  educational  problems  of  the 
analytical  type  thus  proposed.  Let  me  take  up  in  detail  one 
of  them.  What  is  the  relation  between  education  in  the  theory 
of  a  certain  situation  and  education  thru  practical  contact 
with  the  situation?  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  enthusiasts  in 
favor  of  practical  training  as  opposed  to  theoretical.  There 
is  the  horrible  example  of  the  college  graduate  who  knows  the 
theory  of  bridge-building,  but  makes  very  foolish  blunders 
in  the  shop.  There  is  the  theoretically  trained  pedagog  who 
makes  a  poor  disciplinarian  and  an  inefficient  instructor.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  consensus  of  human  experience  is  that 
theoretical  training  is  worth  while.  If  the  college  man  at 
first  makes  more  blunders  than  the  man  who  has  grown  up 
in  the  shops,  the  college  man  is  not  unlikely  in  a  year  or  so 
to  find  himself,  and  to  be  able  to  use  his  theory  very  effectively 
in  surpassing  his  practically  trained  neighbor.  The  notion 
that  pedagogical  theory  is  a  hindrance  in  teaching  gives  way 
also  in  face  of  the  facts.  Our  problem  is  clear.  Why  do 
theory  and  practise  seem  in  some  cases  to  conflict?  Why  do 
they  seem  at  other  times  to  cooperate  in  producing  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency?  And,  when  they  conflict  or  cooperate, 
what  are  the  details  of  the  relation  between  them? 

With  the  value  of  a  simple  experiment  in  mind,  I  shall  try 
to  reduce  this  problem  of  theory  and  practise  to  a  very  definite 
experimental  basis.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  work  the  problem  out  more  fully.  Some  ten  or  eleven 
years  ago  Mr.  Scholckow,  now  principal  of  a  New  York 
school,  undertook  at  my  suggestion  the  experimental  investi- 
gation of  this  problem.  He  did  not  complete  the  investigation 
and  has  never  published  his  result  or  his  method.  I  later 
carried  the  experiment  a  little  further,  and  shall  report  on  the 
basis  of  my  results.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  very  fully  Mr. 
Scholckow's  contribution,  and  I  secured  his  consent  some 
time  ago  to  the  publication  of  anything  relating  to  the  topic. 

Two  groups  of  pupils  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  were 
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required  to  hit  with  a  small  dart  a  target  which  was  placed 
under  water.  The  difficuhy  of  hitting  the  target  arises,  of 
course,  from  the  deflection  which  the  light  suffers  thru  re- 
fraction. The  target  is  not  where  it  seems  to  be,  and  the 
boy  must  fit  his  aim  with  the  dart  to  conditions  which  differ 
from  those  which  he  knows  in  ordinary  life.  The  amount  of 
refraction  and  the  consequent  displacement  of  the  target  are 
capable  of  definite  theoretical  explanation  before  one  throws 
the  dart.  In  this  experiment  one  group  of  boys  was  given 
a  full  theoretical  explanation  of  refraction.  The  other  group 
of  boys  was  left  to  work  out  experience  without  theoretical 
training.  These  two  groups  began  practise  with  the  target 
under  twelve  inches  of  water.  It  is  a  very  striking  fact  that 
in  the  first  series  of  trials  the  boys  who  knew  the  theory  of 
refraction  and  those  who  did  not,  gave  about  the  same  re- 
sults. That  is,  theory  seemed  to  be  of  no  value  in  the  first 
tests.  All  the  boys  had  to  learn  how  to  use  the  dart,  and 
theory  proved  to  be  no  substitute  for  practise.  At  this  point 
the  conditions  were  changed.  The  twelve  inches  of  water 
were  reduced  to  four.  The  difference  between  the  two  groups 
of  boys  now  came  out  very  strikingly.  The  boys  without 
theory  were  very  much  confused.  The  practise  gained  with 
twelve  inches  of  water  did  not  help  them  with  four  inches. 
Their  errors  were  large  and  persistent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  boys  who  had  the  theory,  fitted  themselves  to  four  iches 
very  rapidly.  Their  theory  evidently  helped  them  to  see  the 
reason  why  they  must  not  apply  the  twelve-inch  habit  to  four 
inches  of  water.  Note  that  theory  was  not  of  value  until 
it  was  backed  by  practise,  but  when  practise  and  theory  were 
both  present  the  best  adjustment  was  rapidly  worked  out. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  experiment  was  not  carried  far 
enough  to  determine  how  long  the  boys  who  were  without 
theoretical  training  would  have  had  to  work  at  the  problem  of 
hitting  the  target,  in  order  to  overcome  their  confusion  with 
every  change  in  the  depth  of  the  water.  They  did  master 
four  inches,  but  were  again  confused  with  eight  inches.  We 
may  safely  appeal  to  general  human  experience,  however,  to 
supplement  our  results  at  this  point.    Theory  has  always  been 
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built  on  the  basis  of  series  of  particular  results.  When  men 
first  observed  the  results  of  refraction  they  were  much  con- 
fused by  them.  Lucretius,  for  example,  is  an  illustration  of 
a  thinker  who  has  no  generalized  theory  of  refraction.  He 
is  typical  of  all  ancient  observers  when  he  reports  the  apparent 
crookedness  of  a  stick  in  water  and  declares  that  it  is  a  decep- 
tion of  the  mind.  Men  could  not,  however,  be  satisfied  with 
this  vague  conclusion.  They  were  stimulated  by  repeated 
experiences  to  attack  the  facts  more  vigorously  until  finally 
a  general  principle  was  formulated.  This  generalized  expe- 
rience we  call  the  theory  of  refraction.  When  one  group 
of  boys  was  instructed  in  the  theory  of  refraction,  they  were 
merely  given  by  a  short-cut  method  the  best  experience  of 
the  race  regarding  the  way  to  reach  objects  seen  under  water. 
When  the  boys  absorbed  this  theory  they  had  the  epitome  of 
many  experiences. .  The  experiment  showed  that  this  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  was  relatively  useless  in  the  first  series  of  tests : 
that  is,  until  each  boy  had  realized  in  his  own  actual  contact 
with  water  what  experiences  were  discust  in  the  theory. 
The  theory  is  not  a  substitute  for  direct  experience ;  it  is  rather 
a  frame  in  which  experiences  may  be  properly  held  apart 
and  at  the  same  time  held  together.  The  boys  who  did  not 
have  the  theory  had  experiences,  but  one  experience  got  in 
the  way  of  another  and  there  was  disconcerting  confusion. 
There  was,  to  be  sure,  in  this  confusion  a  certain  relation,  but 
it  was  of  a  type  opposite  in  character  to  that  which  appeared 
in  the  cases  of  the  boys  who  had  the  right  cue  in  their  theoreti- 
cal principle  and  so  put  the  two  groups  of  experiences  into 
the  right  setting. 

Such  an  example  as  this  makes  it  clear  that  every  experience 
has  in  it  the  possibilities  of  generalization.  Whether  the 
generalization  will  be  worked  out  by  any  individual  is  a 
question  of  that  individual's  ability  and  persistence.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  in  such  an  experience 
which  would  lead  us  to  speak  of  training  as  specific  and  in- 
capable of  generalization. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  example  to  others  of  a  more  common 
type.     A  boy  is  taught  to  look  for  birds.     Does  he  become 
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more  alert  in  looking  for  flowers  and  rocks?  That  depends 
entirely  upon  what  looking  for  birds  means  in  the  case  under 
consideration.  If  a  boy  is  taught  in  a  narrow  way  to  name 
birds  and  to  look  for  their  nests,  with  no  intimation  that  there 
is  anything  else  in  the  world  of  nature  for  which  to  look, 
then  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  tend  to  generalize  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  world  sufficiently  to  include  other  observable 
facts.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  boy  is  taught  to  open  his  eyes 
to  all  the  facts  of  the  world;  if,  for  example,  he  is  taught 
that  swimming  birds  have  certain  characteristics,  running 
birds  others,  and  that  certain  birds  will  be  found  in  one  kind 
of  an  environment,  other  types  in  other  surroundings,  then 
the  tendency  to  generalize  observation  will  be  strong.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  looking  for  birds  may  be  a  narrow  training 
in  some  cases,  and  a  very  broad  training  in  others.  The  most 
important  educational  principle  here  involved  is  not  a  princi- 
ple of  special  mental  functions,  but  the  principle  that  good 
teaching  aims  at  generalizations. 

Again,  if  we  ask  whether  arithmetic  is  helpful  as  an  intro- 
duction to  algebra,  the  answer  depends  on  what  we  mean 
by  arithmetic.  One  of  the  most  vivid  educational  lessons  I 
ever  learned  came  to  me  when  I  once  undertook  to  help  some 
candidates  for  teachers'  certificates  review  arithmetic.  I  g^ve 
them  examples,  and  the  question  they  always  asked  me  was 
which  rule  in  the  book  the  example  belonged  under.  Those 
girls  had  a  kind  of  arithmetic  which  would  not  carry  the 
weight  of  any  algebraical  superstructure.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  seen  arithmetic  taught  as  a  method  of  comparing  quan- 
tities in  such  a  way  that  the  transition  to  algebra  could  not  be 
felt  as  anything  but  a  legitimate  fruition. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  I  shall  venture  to  put  this 
matter  of  the  desirability  of  generalizing  training.  A  teacher 
who  has  a  broad  outlook  on  any  field  of  knowledge  will  make 
a  single  piece  of  information  carry  to  the  student  not  only 
a  bare  kernel  of  truth,  but  a  whole  network  of  suggestions  by 
which  the  central  truth  connects  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Suppose  I  say  to  a  boy,  Caesar  was  a  great  general.  That  is 
doubtless  true,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  nugget  washed  up  in  its 
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separate  purity  and  carried  away  by  a  boy  with  very  little 
suggestion  of  other  possibilities  of  rich  findings.  Now  let 
me  say  instead  that  Caesar  was  a  great  man  who,  living  in  a 
military  age,  achieved  his  greatest  success  as  a  military  leader. 
I  think  we  have  an  idea  which  leads  into  a  whole  mine  of  truth. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  simple  illustration  I  have  tried 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  teacher  is  not  called  upon  to  say  to 
the  pupil,  this  idea  has  implications.  The  idea  ought  to  be 
given  with  its  implications  present  and  actively  reaching  out 
into  the  world  of  new  experiences.  To  check  the  legitimate 
flow  of  association  in  order  to  contemplate  the  process  of 
association  is  a  mistake.  The  skilful  teacher  keeps  ideas  mov- 
ing without  calling  attention  to  the  machinery. 

The  qualification  which  more  than  any  other  fits  a  teacher 
to  present  ideas  with  their  implications,  is  the  qualification 
which  prepares  a  teacher  to  look  all  around  a  fact.  The 
teacher  ought  to  see  what  a  fact  is  going  to  be  used  for  later. 
The  child  has  no  perspective;  the  teacher  should  have.  The 
teacher  whose  ideas  are  broad  can  do  much  to  prepare  the 
student  to  see  and  cultivate  universals.  The  teacher  who  is 
narrow  thru  little  training  can  do  much  to  close  the  mind 
of  a  pupil  to  the  possibility  of  transferring  his  culture  to 
anything  else.  The  teacher  who  knows  nothing  beyond  what 
he  teaches  can  only  by  the  rarest  good  chance  make  a  remark 
which  will  open  the  mind  of  his  pupil  to  new  connections. 
The  teacher  who  is  full  of  the  legitimate  developments  of  the 
ideas  which  he  is  teaching  will  never  limit  his  students  to 
a  narrow  formal  view  of  facts. 

There  are  a  few  very  specific  suggestions  which  seem  to 
me  to  grow  out  of  the  position  which  I  have  attempted  to 
defend  before  you.  Most  of  our  textbooks  are  written  with 
a  division  and  subdivision  of  the  subject  and  a  finished  nicety 
of  definition  which  destroys  all  possible  links  with  anything 
else.  Knowledge  must,  I  am  clear,  be  divided  into  fine  parti- 
cles in  order  to  pass  the  narrow  gateway  into  the  young 
mind,  but  I  never  take  up  one  of  these  highly  dogmatic  and 
completely  subdivided  textbooks  on  grammar  or  arithmetic 
without  a  shudder.     The  formal  divisions  dominate  us  in 
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our  teaching  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  the  statistics  of  the  non-correlationists  are  the  artifacts 
of  our  educational  system.  Our  textbooks  make  boys  and 
girls  learn  in  such  a  way  that  there  shall  be  a  wall  of  division 
between  arithmetic  and  everything  else.  And  not  only  so,  but 
we  make  the  intelligent  child,  who  would  naturally  find  com- 
mon characteristics  in  the  various  processes  which  are  de- 
scribed within  the  covers  of  a  single  book,  afraid  to  look 
from  one  section  into  the  next.  I  suppose  you  are  asking  what 
can  be  done  about  it.  This  much  can  be  done,  if  nothing 
more.  We  can  have  reviews  in  our  schools  designed  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  correlating  and  generalizing  knowledge. 
If  we  need  to  divide  knowledge  into  fine  parts  the  first  time 
it  is  presented,  let  us  recognize  with  all  clearness  that  in 
reviews  we  should  not  devote  ourselves  to  going  over  the 
fine  subdivisions,  but  we  should  rather  develop  the  general 
phases  of  experience.  There  is  a  general  phase  in  every  expe- 
rience. To  get  at  it  is  worth  much  time  and  effort.  If  you 
bring  it  out,  the  particular  facts  all  fall  into  their  proper 
relations  and  the  compact  whole  is  a  substantial  structure,  not 
a  mass  of  raw,  detached  materials.  When  teachers  come  to 
realize  the  value  of  reviews,  I  believe  our  textbooks  will  also 
take  on  a  different  form.  There  will  still  be  divisions,  but 
they  will  not  be  so  formidable  or  so  disintegrating. 

The  second  observation  which  I  wish  to  make  is  this.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  school  work  drifts  to  the  pre- 
cise and  exactly  markable  answer  and  corresponding  question. 
It  is  so  easy  to  ask  a  good  question  in  rhetoric  and  so  hard 
to  ask  a  good  question  in  literature.  It  is  relatively  easy  to 
have  a  show  recitation  in  Latin  made  up  of  definite  questions 
and  answers  which  can  be  evaluated  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion. It  is  relatively  hard  to  make  children  describe  some 
of  the  commonplace  facts  of  the  world  of  nature.  As  a  result 
we  drift  into  the  exact  forms  of  teaching.  We  say  Latin  is 
invaluable  because  it  is  so  precise.  I  think  we  ought  to  ask 
whether  it  is  capable  of  cultivating  powers  of  generalization. 
We  say  that  scientific  studies  have  not  been  formulated  for 
teaching.    For  my  part,  I  find  this  one  of  the  richest  fields  for 
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educational  genius  because  it  has  not  been  trampled  into  life- 
less atoms  by  the  weary  tread  of  generations.  One  living, 
palpitating  truth,  grasped  even  vaguely,  seems  to  me  better 
than  many  isolated  gems  of  formalism.  If  our  supervisors 
and  teachers  could  be  freed  from  the  bane  of  precise  evalua- 
tion and  could  apprehend  the  significance  of  truths  which 
have  broad  implications,  our  education  would,  I  firmly  believe, 
make  inestimably  greater  progress. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  make  in  this  connection  a  plea  for  less 
dogmatism  in  educational  theory.  The  one  thing  I  have  tried 
to  make  clear  in  this  paper  is  that  a  dogmatic  answer  to  the 
question  of  transfer  of  training  is  totally  impossible.  Does 
nature-study  train  in  observation?  Does  washing  of  slates 
train  in  neatness?  Does  saying  good-morning  to  the  princi- 
pal conduce  to  good  manners  on  the  playground?  If  there  is 
any  dogmatic  answer  given  you  when  you  ask  these  ques- 
tion, put  it  aside.  There  is  no  single  answer  to  any  one  of 
these  questions.  Teachers  have  become  so  fixt  in  their  habits 
of  using  precise  textbooks  and  asking  precise  questions  and 
accepting  precise  answers  that  they  want  precise  pedagogical 
formulas.  This  is  itself  a  very  good  illustration  of  generali- 
zation of  a  bad  habit  of  mind.  There  is  another  and  juster 
attitude  toward  educational  problems.  Every  educational  sit- 
uation is  a  new  situation  and  is  full  of  possibilities.  Will  one 
experience  afifect  others  favorably  or  unfavorably?  The  an- 
swer is,  the  effect  of  one  experience  on  later  life  depends 
on  the  character  of  that  experience  and  the  way  it  is  man- 
aged. We  may  make  of  our  pupils  eager  seekers  after  truth, 
or  we  may  make  of  them  bigoted  little  dogmatists.  What  we 
do  will  depend  very  much  upon  what  we  and  our  interests  are. 
If  we  believe  in  specialized  functions  we  shall  probably  do 
very  little  to  generalize  knowledge  in  our  students.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  broad  views  of  the  subject  we  are 
teaching  and  of  our  task  in  teaching  it,  we  shall  find  very 
little  in  practical  experience  to  bind  us  to  the  narrow  view 
that  mental  life  is  made  up  of  watertight  compartments. 

Charles  H.  Judd 
Yale  University 
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CONTEMPORARY    EDUCATIONAL    THOUGHT    IN 

FRANCE  ^ 

The  questions  which  today  occupy  the  educators  of  France 
are  primarily  social  and  ethical.  It  is,  nevertheless,  inevitable 
that  they  should  involve  questions  of  metaphysics.  And  it  is 
a  fact  worthy  of  remark  that,  at  a  time  and  in  a  country 
both  of  which  profess  themselves  ardently  positivist,  the  most 
heated  discussions  are  on  metaphysical  subjects.  Philoso- 
phers, and  those  who  have  given  thought  to  the  principles 
of  education,  should  neither  be  astonished  nor  grieved  at  this. 
The  questions  of  the  religious  neutrality  of  public  schools  and 
of  the  monopoly  or  liberty  of  teaching,  what  is  the  role  and 
what  the  right  of  the  family  in  education,  are  inseparable  from 
philosophical  or  religious  problems  and  are  to  be  found  even 
in  discussions  on  the  teaching  of  history,  or  those  on  school 
hygiene.  It  is  but  a  philosophy  expressing  itself  in  a  system 
or  in  the  institutions  of  education. 

The  system  which  will  result  from  the  present  crisis  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  define.  The  very  efforts  which  are 
made  to  reassure,  or  strengthen,  the  consciences  or  the  minds 
of  educators  testify  to  its  extent.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  little  book  into  which  are  gathered  the  lectures  g^ven  at 
the  Ecole  Normale  to  Paris  teachers,  is  entirely  representa- 
tive,* Those  who  write  are  almost  exclusively  professionals, 
and,  as  the  title  expresses,  it  is  "  to  the  educators  "  that  they 
speak  and  not  only  to  young  audiences.  In  all  these  lectures 
the  spirit  of  the  primary  school  is  defined  and,  more  precisely, 
the  manner  in  which  the  relations  between  science  and  belief 
must  be  understood. 

M.  Liard  has  explained  that  principle  in  a  masterly  manner, 

*  Translated  from  the  author's  manuscript  for  the  Educatioital  Review. 

*  Pour  les  instituteurs.     Paris:   Delag^ave,    1906.     152   p. 
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in  the  summing  up,  for  the  benefit  of  educators,  of  his  book 
on  Positive  and  metaphysical  science.  Science  proves,  ex- 
plains, fixes  by  methodical  verifications,  assurances  which  may 
be  turned  into  previsions  and  serve  for  action.  These  pre- 
visions and  assurances  do  not  yet  suffice  for  moral  action,  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  never  so  suffice,  because  the  play  of  lib- 
erty disconcerts  them.  At  all  events,  "  the  science  of  scholars 
has  never  promised  anything  beyond  phenomena  and  their 
laws;  beyond  that  it  knows  nothing  " :  that  is,  of  the  first  prin- 
ciple or  the  ultimate  end  of  things.  It  is,  therefore,  neither 
spiritualist  nor  materialist.  Neither  metaphysics  nor  religion 
could  deny  a  fact  nor  a  law,  but  the  scientific  mind  would 
not  assert  a  metaphysical  or  religious  doctrine  in  the  name 
of  scientifically  established  facts.  The  moral  lesson  which 
emanates  from  science  is  one  of  greatness  and  of  humility. 

That  is  the  true  principle  of  tolerance  wherein  M.  Lanson, 
also,  sees  a  form  of  the  critical  spirit,  superior  to  the  scientific 
mind  itself.  He  recapitulates  its  history  and  tells  its  benefits, 
which  are  particularly  necessary  to  the  modern  citizen,  and, 
even  more  so,  to  the  young  educators,  who  "  teach  the  Revo- 
lution as  a  dogma."  To  the  ancient  intolerances  are,  indeed, 
opposed . "  a  fanatical  free-thought,  an  anti-clericalism,  as 
fierce  as  that  which  they  combat."  It  is  because  each  one 
believes  he  defends  the  truth  against  error,  confounding  truth 
with  his  truth.  Intolerance  is,  therefore,  but  a  lack  of  critical 
faculty.  M.  Lanson  is  entirely  right  on  that  point.  But 
I  fear  there  may  be  other  reasons  behind  his  tolerance.  I 
mean  a  slight  disdain  of  the  belief  which  he  does  not  share. 
He  does  not  seem  to  admit  that  educators  may  still  be  spirit- 
ually-minded, whether  Catholic  or  Protestant.  The  necessary 
evolution  of  morals  appears  to  him  to  leave  behind,  as  out  of 
date,  the  religious  spirit,  and  faith  in  the  absolute  and  the  eter- 
nal decidedly  engenders  intolerance,  "  because  one  has  not  en- 
tirely cleansed  one's  soul  of  the  absolute."  This  is  his  conclu- 
sion and  the  foundation  of  his  argument.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
neither  entirely  critical  nor  philosophically  tolerant. 

A  broader  spirit  animates  the  lecture  of  M.  Gasgnet, 
director  of  primary  education,  on  the  teaching  of  history  in 
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schools.  Let  the  cumbersome  details  of  battles  and  of  diplo- 
macy be  omitted,  says  he.  Nothing  could  be  better,  but  history 
itself  must  not  be  falsified  by  foolishly  refusing  to  speak 
of  war,  for  we  should  then  understand  nothing  about  the  life 
of  peoples  and  of  humanity  at  large.  Let  us  be  of  our  coun- 
try and  of  our  times,  but  we  must  also  renounce  systematic 
disparagement  of  foreigners,  as  frequently  happens  in  Ger- 
many, or  of  the  past,  as  too  often  happens  in  France.  W^e 
must  be  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  truth. 

But  how  difficult  it  is  to  determine  what  is  truth  in  the  past ! 
So  difficult  that  history  is,  according  to  the  word  of  Renan, 
but  a  "  small  conjectural  science."  And  scientific  history, 
which  is  a  work  of  higher  education,  is  not  made  for  pri- 
mary schools,  for  the  results  only  of  the  higher  work  can 
be  shown  there,  and,  without  falsifying  it,  all  that  is  educa- 
tional must  be  retained,  and  that  which  makes  "  the  living 
common  with  the  dead  "  serves  to  form  the  soul  of  a  people. 

It  is  even  a  part  of  the  professional  and  civic  duty  of  the 
educator.  But  are  there  not  cases  where  he  may  be  obliged 
to  choose  between  the  duties  of  his  office  and  his  liberty  as  a 
citizen? 

This  is,  today,  a  burning  question  in  France,  and  one 
passionately  debated  by  educational  gatherings.  The  role  of 
the  public  school  is  also  in  question  and  the  neutrality  which 
it  claims.  "  First  of  all,"  says  M.  Croiset  (dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Letters,  of  Paris),  "  we  are  functionaries,  and  our  first 
duty  is  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  public  good."  No  profession 
requires  so  exclusively  the  gift  of  one's  self,  and  an  intelligent 
self-discipline.  Moreover,  a  teacher  can  not  cease  studying 
and  learning,  and  his  life,  in  and  out  of  school,  must 
be  an  example  of  impartial  serenity.  None  of  these  things 
are  possible  to  one  who  throws  himself  into  the  alterca- 
tions of  parties  and  "  agitates  for  a  candidate."  What, 
then,  becomes  of  his  freedom?  Where  does  it  b^n?  The 
liberty  of  voting  is  absolute,  and  as  for  the  rest,  limits  are  not 
rigidly  geometrical  and  the  intuition  of  common  sense,  the 
spirit  of  subtleness,  will  always  determine  them.  The  whole 
of  life  is  strewn  with  these  difficulties,  which  can  not  be  solved 
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by  geometrical  minds.  Intellectuality  does  not  always  suffice, 
and  it  would  falsify  everything  if  it  did  not  give  common  sense 
a  place.' 

Another  professional  voice  speaks  to  the  public  educators 
in  the  volume  entitled  "  On  teaching  and  religion."  *  Under 
this  somewhat  vague  title  M.  Lyon  (rector  of  the  Academy  of 
Lille)  has  collected  various  studies  which  do  not  solely  treat  of 
the  relation  between  religion  and  schools.  I  pass  over  those 
concerning  Locke  and  Hobbes.  In  one  of  these  essays  he  tells 
us  how  pedagogy  was  introduced  into  our  Superior  Normal 
School,  and  we  may  see — or  guess — how  that  school  too 
long  disdained  or  ignored  it  and  admitted  it  too  late  to  save 
itself;  and  then  unsuccessfully,  as  it  is  today  absorbed  into 
the  University  of  Paris.  I  pause  at  the  essential  question, 
"  state  teaching  and  religious  thought."  M.  Lyon  treats 
of  it  with  all  the  resources  of  his  philosophy  and  of  his  ex- 
perience, the  philosophy  of  an  idealist,  who  is  also  a  wise 
psychologist,  and  the  experience  of  a  rector,  who  represents 
the  state.  He  misunderstands  neither  the  value  nor  the  great 
utility  of  religion;  he  speaks  with  feeling  of  the  old  faith, 
whose  dogmas  often  inclose  a  very  deep  and  beautiful  signifi- 
cance and  of  which  the  ethics  remain  for  so  many  souls  the 
necessary  curb,  or  the  wellspring,  of  life.  But  dogmas  have 
no  place  in  public  education,  which  must  remain  neutral; 
therefore  the  pretensions  of  churches  are  to  be  laid  aside,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  Roman  Church. 

Religion,  however,  is  necessarily  spoken  of  in  schools. 
Neither  history,  nor  literature,  nor  philosophy  can  escape  from 
these  religious  questions.  How,  then,  shall  it  be  spoken  of? 
By  distinguishing,  with  William  James,  between  the  judg- 
ments of  facts  and  of  the  relations  of  things  and  the  judgments 
of  value  or  of  transcendence.  In  the  realm  of  facts,  the 
teacher  must  keep  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  critical  method ; 
on  the  values,  which  are  the  object  of  faith  or  of  personal  in- 

*  I  wish  to  refer  here,  by  a  word  only,  to  the  pajfes  of  that  book  where 
M.  Wagner  extols  the  merits  of  the  American  democracy,  well-known 
to  the  readers  of  the  Review,  and  to  draw  from  it  an  excellent  lesson  of 
civic  virtues,  addrest  to  our  educators. 

*  D'Enseignement  et  de  religion.  1  vol.  in  8".  Paris:  Alcan,  1907. 
237  p. 
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tuition,  he  must  be  silent,  or,  preferably,  show  them  respect 
and  a  deference,  without  which  there  is  no  neutrality  in  reli- 
gious thought.  M.  Lyon,  therefore,  closes  the  door  of  the 
schools  on  aggressive  atheism  and  reversed  clericalism,  which 
proposes  to  "  dis-Christianize  or  dis-Jewdize  "  France.  But 
these  desperate  cases  are  rare,  and  the  author,  who  seems 
obstinately  conciliating,  counts  on  reason,  on  persuasion  and 
tact  to  api)ease  or  reduce  all  conflicts  in  an  insignificant 
number.  He  analyzes,  with  great  subtlety,  the  tendencies  of 
families  and  those  of  teachers,  and  he  believes  that  he  can 
reassure  believers  and  free-thinkers  by  asking  from  all  the 
liberality  which  is  granted  by  those  who  reason. 

This  neutrality  leaves  outside  of  the  public  schools  all  posi- 
tive religions,  but  retains  natural  religion,  as  defined  by 
Jules  Simon.  M.  Lyon  expects,  no  doubt,  that  such  a  "  paci- 
fying "  attitude  of  the  state  would  desenedly  draw  to  its 
schools  all  the  children  of  the  nation.  This  contains  much 
wisdom,  both  political  and  general,  and  also  an  optimism 
to  which  the  facts  do  not  always  correspond  and  which 
will  encounter  two  kinds  of  adversaries.  To  some,  this  neu- 
trality will  not  seem  secular  enough,  and  their  numbers, 
greater  than  here  noted,  carried  away  by  political  movements, 
will  refuse  to  keep  in  the  state  a  vague  religiosity,  which  may 
dispense  with  dogmas,  but  may  also  lead  up  to  them.  It  is 
irreligion,  or  Voltairianism,  which  they  mean  to  introduce 
into  the  schools.  On  the  other  side,  could  believers,  even 
the  liberal  ones,  accept  this  course,  which  1^.  Lyon  refuses 
to  call  a  monopoly,  but  which  suppresses,  none  the  less,  all 
freedom  of  education,  and  brings  us  back  to  the  Republic  of 
Plato  where  "  collective  education  and  collective  teaching 
are  the  functions  of  the  city  "  ?  With  wise  men  the  city  will 
be  liberal,  but  that  does  not  guarantee  the  principle.  At  all 
events,  the  author  shows  us  that  to  the  practical  solution 
of  these  problems,  neither  the  rigor  of  logic,  nor  the  ardor 
of  passion  is  sufficient,  but  that  they  necessitate  firmness  in 
the  essentials  and  a  sense  of  contingencies  and  of  circum- 
spection, of  which  the  idea  is  present  in  every  page  of  the 
book. 
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Even  outside  the  conflicts  of  tenets  and  of  beliefs,  which 
it  may  raise,  the  teaching  of  history  offers  many  difficulties. 
Its  method,  as  well  as  its  principle,  are  badly  defined ;  the  pub- 
lications on  the  subject  are  innumerable;  and  its  bibliography 
has  become  despairingly  large.  Skeptics  say  that  pupils  have 
neither  enough  knowledge  to  represent  to  themselves  the  life 
of  the  past,  nor  enough  maturity  to  understand  the  social 
events  and  their  connection.  Must  we  not,  therefore,  conclude 
that  history,  especially  scientific  history,  is  not  made  for  them, 
even  in  college,  and  that  they  give  to  it  much  time,  without 
profit?  That  is  too  often  true,  but  we  may  yet  do  better, 
if  we  know  where  we  are  going  and  what  is  expected  of 
history.  This  is  the  object  of  the  lectures  which  the  Pedagogi- 
cal museum  of  Paris  has  just  published  on  the  Teaching  of 
history.^  It  does  not  suffice,  says  M,  Seignobos,  to  give 
moral  or  patriotic  lessons,  for  history  must  be  entirely  positive 
and  keep  to  the  truth  of  facts,  but  it  may  help  the  political 
education  of  the  future  citizen  by  the  knowledge  of  societies, 
of  their  transformations,  and  also  by  learning  the  critical 
method.  The  pupil  will  find  in  facts  the  concrete  examples 
of  which  the  images  are  necessary  to  acquire  and  determine 
abstract  notions.  This  is  the  first  advantage  his  intelligence 
will  derive  from  it :  a  notion  of  people,  of  political  unity, 
of  customs,  and  of  right,  of  laws,  institutions,  public  service, 
and  social  classes.  If  he  is  asked  to  compare,  by  examples, 
past  organizations  with  present  ones,  he  will  acquire,  as  in 
traveling,  a  notion  of  diversity,  then  one  of  character  domi- 
nating a  society.  He  will,  therefore,  think  and  talk  politics 
with  precision,  and,  with  profit  to  his  own  character,  be  in- 
duced to  act  by  understanding  that  society  is  neither  a  chaos 
nor  a  providential  arrangement,  but  a  system  of  intelligible 
and  modifiable  relations.  Indeed,  history,  and  history  alone, 
will  give  him  an  idea  of  social  transformations  (revolution  or 
evolution),  and  free  him  from  traditional  routine,  from  con- 
servative fatalism.  He  will  understand  that  changes  are  pos- 
sible by  combined  actions  of  innovators  and  of  the  masses. 

*  L'Enseignement  de  I'histoire.     i   vol.  in  8".     Paris :  Imprimerie  Na- 
tionale,  1907. 
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Finally,  he  will  be  initiated  into  the  critical  spirit  by  reflecting 
upon  legends  and  their  contradiction  and,  perhaps,  even  on  the 
sources  of  narratives.  He  will  thus  lose  the  awe  of  tradition 
and  of  the  printed  word  and  be  enabled  later  to  read  the  news- 
papers without  danger  to  himself. 

This  is  a  rich  harvest  of  ideas  and  very  profitable.  History 
thus  understood  can  not  fail  to  be  useful.  But  at  what  age 
does  it  so  become?  Can  a  child  of  eleven  or  twelve,  for  in- 
stance, have  a  clear  notion  of  a  vanished  or  a  foreign  civiliza- 
tion? Can  he  even  know,  as  is  here  taken  for  granted,  the 
society  in  which  he  lives,  with  its  framework  and  its  wheels? 
That  must  be  a  question  of  degree,  but  I  fear  that  school 
children  will  always  be  treated  as  students,  and  I  well  know 
the  school  manuals,  very  celebrated  and  very  well  done  in 
their  way,  but  which  children  can  not  understand.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  as  tho  history  principally  served  to  make 
us  lose  respect  for  the  past,  which  is  a  joy  to  the  purely  intel- 
lectual— and  there  are,  no  doubt,  some  respects  it  is  better  to 
lose.  Shall  histor}%  then,  have  but  a  negative  value  and  mold 
critical,  or  perhaps  skeptical,  minds?  I  doubt  if  such  a  political 
education  would  form  devoted  citizens  and  patriots.  For 
M.  Seignobos  the  moral  judgment  must  not  in  the  least  inter- 
fere in  the  matter.  Neutrality  demands  that  we  should  keep 
to  that  which  is  incontestable. 

We  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  spring  of  civic  action  which 
is  just  what  is  usually  expected  of  the  teaching  of  history. 
In  this  same  book  (omitting  that  which  especially  concerns 
our  examinations  and  competitions)  M.  Tourneur  shows  how 
the  matter  is  understood  in  Germany  and  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  made,  according  to  the  temperament  of 
each  people,  "  the  surest  way  of  inculcating  patriotism."  The 
readers  of  the  Review  will  doubtless  peruse  with  pleasure 
the  remarks  of  M.  Tourneur  on  American  teaching,  but  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  give  here  a  summary  of  that  which 
they  know  better  than  we  do. 

^I.  de  Mouzie  has  collected  in  his  book "  newspaper  or 
magazine  articles  on  the  questions  of  the  day,  with  all  the 

*  Les  reformes  scolaires.     i  vol.  in  i2».    Paris:  Stock,  1908.    292  p. 
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agreeableness  and  also  the  inconvenience  of  such  collections 
and  of  this  literature  of  the  passing  moment.  This  is  its  prin- 
cipal ideal.  "  Until  now,"  says  he,  "  the  reforms  of  primary 
education  have  been  made  in  the  name  of  great  principles  of  a 
democratic  and  humanitarian  ideology."  In  all  these  idealistic 
enhancings  the  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  have  been 
approached  with  many  fine  phrases  and  a  few  small  material 
advantages.  They  have  been  caught  in  the  trap,  and  have  be- 
come the  "  maids-of-all-work  of  the  democracy."  What  has 
happened?  They  have  mist  the  real  aim,  and  the  author 
denounces  "  the  inefficient  bounties  of  our  school  laws,"  which 
amounts  to  saying:  the  failure  of  the  primary  school.  This 
judgment  is  pessimistic,  and  makes  us  wonder  what  to  think. 
We  must  revise  everything  by  applying  everywhere  the  posi- 
tive and  realistic  spirit,  note  the  real  results  towards  making 
efficacious  laws,  and  "  restore  schools  and  educators  to  their 
essential  and  single  function — of  teaching.  No  more  school 
idealism,  or  secular  religion,  or  social  apostleship,  or  moral 
catechism.    Let  us  be  realists." 

To  exclude  idealism  from  the  schools  would  be  dangerous, 
but  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  to  restore  them  to  teach- 
ing purposes,  and  we  must  thank  the  author  for  saying  it 
frankly.  What,  then,  should  be  the  realistic  reforms?  The 
program  is  sometimes  vague,  and  to  say  that  "  official  peda- 
gogy, with  its  superannuated  prescriptions,  will  be  abolished," 
and  that  "  more  initiative  and  liberty  will  be  offered  to  the 
educator  in  directing  his  class,"  are  not  sufficient.  I  fear,  also, 
that  administrative  or  financial  reforms  are  not  all  solidly 
founded  on  reality.  To  insure  attendance  at  school,  M.  de 
Mouzie  clearly  wishes  to  renounce  the  '*  fetich  of  liberty  "  and 
replace  persuasion,  which  has  failed,  by  "  corporal  punishment," 
which  has  succeeded  elsewhere.  He  also  wishes,  very  plausibly, 
that  the  primary  schools  should,  first  of  all,  unite  on  the  same 
benches  all  the  children  of  the  country.  But  reforms  are  di- 
rected against  the  bourgeoisie  and  liberty,  and  monopoly  will 
serve  to  make,  if  necessary,  the  moral  unity  of  the  nation. 
This  is  a  return  to  the  formulas  of  Napoleon,  after  having 
elsewhere  protested  against  the  "  uniformity  of  identical  teach- 
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ing  in  identical  surroundings."  On  the  other  side,  the  idea 
of  giving  schools  a  personality  and  a  relative  autonomy  can 
not  but  be  approved. 

To  sum  up,  all  these  articles  show  a  precise  knowledge  of 
our  school  politics  and  of  the  administration,  and  a  reformer's 
spirit  tending  towards  an  aim,  and  also  a  decided  firmness 
against  the  extremes  of  the  foolish,  or  the  subtleties  of  "  secu- 
lar casuistry."  The  philosophy  sustaining  this  political  peda- 
gogy appears  to  me  less  solid.  For  instance,  the  author  is 
very  severe  towards  moral  psychology  and  scholastic  peda- 
gogy, which  must  inevitably  make  room  for  what  may  be 
called  paidolog\%  and  scientific  pedagogy.  He  gives  a  glimpse 
into  these  new  studies  and  the  work  of  laboratories,  an  in- 
complete glimpse,  for  it  omits  names  such  as  Preyer,  Baldwin, 
James,  Sully,  von  Biervliet,  and  a  few  inaccuracies  may 
be  noted.  Whatever  the  interest  may  be,  must  we  then  con- 
clude that  these  studies  will  have  "  very  soon  "  abolished  old 
methods?  We  think  not,  for  only  that  which  is  replaced  can 
be  destroyed,  and  I  would  willingly  refer  the  author  to  the 
Pedagogical  talks  of  W.  James,  had  I  not  read  in  his  book  that 
this  science  is  still  in  the  tentative  period  and  that  "  these 
essays  bear  on  too  small  a  number  of  subjects."  Why,  then, 
say  later,  in  going  beyond  the  conclusions  of  M.  Schuyter, 
that  an  experience  made  on  two  classes  condemns  the  Froebel 
method  ? 

But  we  must  ask  no  pedagogical  method  of  this  book,  which 
is  one  of  action  and  of  battle.  The  best  articles  are  those 
where  the  author  studies  a  truly  practical  and  administrative 
question:  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  educator, 
of  syndicates,  and  the  medical  inspection  of  schools,  etc. 

Another  question  as  modern,  as  pressing,  as  vital  is  that  of 
the  relations  of  the  school  and  the  family.  For  schools  seem, 
at  least  in  France,  both  impatient  and  incapable  of  replacing 
the  family.  Fortunately,  there  are  yet,  and  even  in  public 
instruction,  minds  which  look  upon  the  collaboration  as  Pffces- 
sary  and  propose  means  of  organizing  it.  M.  Crouzet's ' 
studies,  supplemented  by  long  inquiries,  are  methodical,  plenti- 
^  Maitres  et  parents,    l  vol.  in  129.    Paris :  Colin,  1906.    309  p. 
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fully  documented,  and  agreeable  to  read.  He,  very  usefully, 
recalls  what  has  already  been  undertaken  and  defines  what 
remains  to  be  done,  anxious  to  be  just  to  all  and  to  tell  every 
one  his  faults  and  mistakes:  those  of  parents,  so  often  neg- 
lectful of  their  children,  and  those  of  schools  which  tend 
too  often,  especially  in  state  schools,  to  keep  the  family 
at  a  distance.  State  schools  assume  an  impossible  task  if 
they  undertake  the  whole  of  education  without  being  boarding 
schools,  and  a  dangerous  one  if  they  mean  to  impose  boarding 
schools  on  all.  The  secondary  schools,  until  now  indifferent  to 
pedagogy,  resist  cooperation  and  make  it  more  and  more 
difficult  by  multiplying  special  professors.  We  must  react. 
A  professor  recognizes  it,  and  he  can  not  be  praised  too  highly 
for  it.  His  book  is  one  which  all  teachers  and  all  parents 
should  read.  I  do  not,  however,  agree  with  him  in  what 
he  calls  the  conflict  of  the  school  and  the  family.  He  sees 
it  as  a  "  conflict  of  tradition  against  progress,"  of  selfish  in- 
stincts against  social  sentiment,  of  the  spirit  of  servitude 
against  liberty,  "  in  short,  all  the  forces  of  the  past  against 
all  the  forces  of  the  future."  No,  it  is  not  true  that  the  fam- 
ily represents  selfishness  and  servitude,  or  that  schools  per- 
sonify devotion  and  liberty.  All  the  future  is  not  in  one,  and 
the  past  in  the  other.  But  public  schools  today  represent  intel- 
lectual culture  and  the  rights  of  the  masses  in  education.  The 
family,  a  bond  of  love  as  much  as  tradition,  must  insure 
moral  culture  and  the  intimate  solidarity  of  the  home.  That, 
also,  is  the  right  of  the  child  and  a  condition  of  social  life. 

But  let  us  return  to  cooperation.  In  this  book  is  a  long 
list  of  the  means  which  may  serve  towards  securing  it :  ex- 
change of  visits,  lectures,  gatherings,  and  clubs  of  parents 

^  anjil  teachers,  correspondence  books,  family  and  school  feasts, 
introduction  of  parents  into  school  councils,  etc.  Before  all, 
the  author  shows  that  it  is  necessary  to  create  good  will  on 
both  sides,  then  freely  adapt  the  means  to  the  surroundings,  to 
circfumstances,  or  to  persons. 

Families  and  society  have  their  responsibility  in  the  Suicide 

^  of.  children.  The  bracketing  of  these  two  words  is  truly 
painful:  they  so  deeply  express  a  crime  against  nature.     No 
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thought  could  be  sadder  to  educators,  parents,  and  teachers 
than  that  a  child,  in  whom  so  many  hopes  have  been  placed, 
should  despair  of  life  to  the  extent  of  killing  himself.  These 
misfortunes  are  no  doubt  rare,*  but  statistics  for  a  single  year 
are  always  misleading.  Whatever  their  numbers  may  be,  it  is 
important  to  find  its  causes;  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  means 
of  preventing  it.  This  is  what  M.  Proal,  a  magistrate,  has 
wisht  to  do,  from  official  documents  in  his  most  interesting 
book."  Among  the  causes,  some  are  especially  physical,  as 
hereditary  blemishes,  accidents  or  illnesses;  others  are 
more  properly  moral :  jealousies,  anger,  humiliation,  mist 
vocations,  despair  of  martyred  children,  foundlings,  or- 
phans, overwork  producing  mental  unbalancing,  early 
immorality,  unhealthy  literature,  and  the  theater.  Appar- 
ently, the  chief  fault  lies  with  parents  who  ill-treat  their 
children,  or  sacrifice  them  to  their  selfishness  (for  in- 
stance, in  certain  divorce  cases)  or  that  of  society,  which 
leaves  them  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  vice,  which 
spreads;  sometimes  also  that  of  the  schools.  For  they,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Proal,  stimulate  the  intelligence,  without  in- 
suring equilibrium,  and  have  the  fault  of  making  no  difference 
between  boys  and  girls.  Party  spirit  tends  to  substitute 
lessons  of  skepticism  or  revolt  for  the  necessary  ones  of  resig- 
nation, which  were  those  of  Christianity. 

That  resignation,  M.  Proal  claims,  is  sustained  by  religious 
optimism,  and  he  first  asks  religious  belief  to  guarantee 
children  from  suicide,  as  it  has  saved  so  many  souls  from  a 
like  fate.  Many  of  those  about  to  kill  themselves  declare 
they  believe  nothing.  We  must  appeal  to  the  whole  of 
education  and  the  means  at  its  disposal :  better  and  more 
intelligent  hygiene,  medical  and  psychological  pedagogy,  a 
fight  against  alcoholism,  immorality,  dangerous  books — a 
whole  program  rapidly  outlined  in  the  second  part  of  the  book. 

Here  is  another  sad  corner  in  the  domain  of  education. 

'  At  the  second  international  congress  of  school  hygiene  (London,  1907), 
Dr.  Chlapin  gave  a  high  figure  for  Russian  school  children :  ^yj  suicides, 
95  attempts  at  suicide.  A  proportion  three  times  as  high  as  for  the 
rest  of  the  population. 

* L' Education  ct  le  suicide  des  enfant s.  1  vol.  in  i6*>.  Paris:  Alcan, 
1907.    204  p. 
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That  in  which  abnormal  children  are  found.  The  blind, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  idiots  have  been  treated  apart  for  a 
long  time,  but  what  of  those  who  are  weak,  ill-balanced,  and 
encumber  classes  without  profit  to  themselves  and  with  much 
inconvenience  to  others?  They  are,  say  MM.  Binet  and 
Simon,^"  the  backward  and  uncertain,  who  should  be  put  apart 
and  educated  by  special  method.  Can  these  be  recognized  with 
precision?  They  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  who 
are  simply  in  arrears  of  their  studies,  or  with  the  lazy  or 
the  scatter-brained. 

Their  diagnosis  is  usually  intrusted  to  doctors,  but  quite 
mistakenly,  for  the  anatomical  or  physiological  signs  are  not 
decisive.  Teachers  should  be  first  to  select,  as  they  come  so 
close  to  the  children  and  know  the  strength  of  their  intelli- 
gence, the  digressions  of  their  behavior.  Doctors  may  come 
afterwards  to  care  for  illnesses,  or  determine  hygienic  diet. 
Children  thus  chosen  should  be  placed,  with  the  consent  of 
parents,  not  at  a  school  apart,  but  in  a  special  class,  where 
the  exercises  are  appropriate  to  their  mental  state  and  in- 
dividualized as  much  as  possible.  There  is  here  a  whole  plan 
of  which  the  first  applications  have  produced  a  very  happy 
result,  thanks  to  M.  Binet  himself  and  his  fellow-workers. 

Short  and  incomplete  as  these  analyses  are,  they  will,  I  hope, 
give  the  readers  of  the  Review  an  idea  of  the  French  peda- 
gogical movement.  Discussions  of  principles  have  more  space 
in  them  than  the  purely  technical  ones,  and  these  questions 
even  involve  principles.  I  mean  the  relations  of  individuals 
and  the  state,  those  of  science  and  belief.  The  work  of  mod- 
ern education  is  a  more  and  more  complex  fact,  like  the 
civilization  to  which  it  must  be  adjusted.  It  exacts  a  more  and 
more  scientific  pedagogy,  but  one  for  which  science  alone  never 
seems  to  suffice. 

Charles  Chabot 
University  of  Lyon 

"Lw  enfants  anonnaux.      Preface  de  Leon  Bourgeois.     Paris:  Colin, 
1907.     211  p. 


ANIMAL  EXPERIMENTATION  ^ 

While  thinking  upon  the  subject  I  have  been  asked  to  treat 
today,  I  chanced  upon  the  editorial  comment  of  the  Outlook 
on  two  papers  it  recently  published  concerning  animal  experi- 
mentation, or — as  it  is  there  called — Vivisection. 

This  comment  seems  so  pertinent  that  I  have  ventured  to 
transcribe  a  portion  of  it,  for  it  is  well  to  show  at  the  outset 
that  the  position  I  may  take  in  this  matter  has  the  very  recent 
support  of  high  ethical  authority. 

After  speaking  of  the  nature  of  the  articles  printed,  the 
comment  goes  on  to  say : — 

Man's  relation  to  the  lower  orders  of  creation  is  accurately 
expressed  in  the  account  by  the  ancient  prophet,  who  wrote  the 
account  of  creation  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis :  "  And 
God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it;  and  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth." 
The  animal  creation  is  made  for  man,  and  he  has  a  right  and 
a  duty  to  use  it  in  whatever  way  will  best  minister  to  his  high- 
est life.  He  has  not  a  right  to  treat  animals  cruelly,  because 
all  cruelty  is  wrong,  and  because  cruelty  does  not  minister  to 
man's  highest  life,  but  dishonors  and  degrades  and  deterio- 
rates him. 

But  with  this  definition,  which  is  a  definition  and  not  a 
qualification,  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  the  fowl  of  the  air  and 
every  living  thing  that  moves  upon  the  earth  are  subservient 
to  man,  and  to  be  used  by  him.  He  has  therefore  a  right  to 
hunt  and  to  fish,  to  slay  and  to  eat,  to  use  the  horse  to  carry 
burdens  and  the  dog  to  watch  his  flocks,  the  bee  to  hive  his 
honey,  the  hens  to  lay  eggs  for  him,  the  birds  of  the  air  to 
sing  to  him;  and  by  the  same  right  he  may  use  them  in  vivi- 

*  This  address  made  before  the  Social  Science  Association  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  May  13,  1904,  is  reprinted  as  an  important  contribution  to  the 
current  discussion  of  vivisection. 
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section  if  such  use  will  minister  to  the  health,  the  life,  the  wel- 
fare, of  the  human  race. 

There  are  two,  and  only  two,  questions  involved  in  the 
problem  of  vivisection.  The  first  question  is.  Does  it  minis- 
ter to  the  health,  the  life,  the  welfare,  of  the  human  race?  To 
this  there  can  be  but  one  answer,  the  affirmative  one.  Then 
it  ought  to  be  practised  under  such  conditions  as  will  make 
its  ministry  to  man  the  greatest,  its  pain  to  animals  the  least. 

The  second  question  is,  What  are  these  conditions?  Vivi- 
section before  pupils  in  the  grammar  school,  vivisection  merely 
to  gratify  an  idle  or  morbid  curiosity,  vivisection  which  has 
no  health-giving  end  in  view,  vivisection  which  is  regardless 
of  and  indifferent  to  the  suffering  of  the  animal  is  wrong,  be- 
cause it  does  not  really  minister  to  human  well-being. 

The  vivisection  of  science,  the  vivisection  which  is  really 
seeking  to  learn  the  secrets  of  life  and  death,  vivisection  pur- 
sued with  serious  purpose  in  order  to  alleviate  human  suffer- 
ing and  to  prolong  human  life,  vivisection  carried  on  under 
conditions  that  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  suffering  of  the 
animal  operated  upon,  deserves  commendation,  not  criticism; 
and  its  practise  under  these  conditions  belongs  in  the  rank 
of  the  great  modern  philanthropic  achievements,  (Outlook, 
April  9,  1904,  p.  812.) 

This  comment  might  easily  be  extended,  so  far  as  the  good 
sought  is  concerned ;  for  many  results  from  animal  experimen- 
tation have  been  secured  that  have  tended  to  the  marked 
benefit  of  the  lower  animals,  and  not  to  that  of  man. 

We  must  take  the  universe  as  we  find  it.  It  is  one  in  which 
life  is  constantly  destroyed,  doubtless  for  the  benefit  of  other 
lives.  As  the  highest  type  of  the  animal  species,  we  at  least 
need  not  be  consciously  cruel,  but  we  should  be  blind  to  the 
teachings  of  Nature  and  invite  race  destruction  if  we  did  not 
seek  to  strengthen  our  species  by  endeavoring  in  every  way  to 
provide  for  its  safeguards  against  the  ravages  of  the  lower 
types  of  life.     (Editorial,  Boston  Herald,  March  8,   1900.) 

All  other  animals  claim,  without  hesitation,  the  destruc- 
tion of  other  species  than  their  own  for  their  own  benefit.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  wild  animal,  at  any  time,  ever  dies  a  natural 
death — always  one  of  violence  or  starvation. 

Man  does  not  at  any  time  hesitate  to  claim  his  right  over 
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other  animals  to  use  them  for  pleasure,  for  decoration,  for 
service,  or  for  food.  How,  then,  should  he  hesitate  to  use 
them — as  in  many  heroic  instances  he  has  used  himself — for 
the  benefit  of  the  human  race? 

That  this  latter  has  occurred  in  innumerable  instances,  the 
history  of  every  epidemic  shows;  and  the  moral  heroism  thus 
demonstrated  is  all  the  greater  in  that  it  does  not  receive 
recognition.  One  of  my  most-honored  medical  brothers — 
since  past  on  to  his  well-earned  rest — once  offered  himself 
to  me  for  a  demonstration  that,  if  attempted,  he  knew  and  I 
knew  would  result  fatally.  I  have  never  past  thru  a  more 
solemn  or  elevating  scene  than  when  this  example  of  moral 
heroism  was  presented  to  me. 

For  the  advance  of  knowledge  and  for  the  better  relief  of 
suffering,  animal  experimentation  must  go  on.  There  is  no 
alternative.  Few  of  my  hearers  will  take  the  position  of  one 
active  opponent  of  the  practise — that  she  would  prefer  to 
die  rather  than  benefit  by  its  results;  and  none,  I  hope,  would 
repeat  the  blasphemous  declaration  that  they  would  rather 
see  a  crucifixion  than  that  it  should  go  on. 

The  clear  position  of  the  loving  parent  is: 

Just  in  proportion  as  I  love  my  own  children,  I  am  willing 
that  certain  guinea  pigs  should  be  experimented  upon  for  their 
sakes.  I  am  not  willing  that  a  single  guinea  pig  should  be 
tortured  needlessly,  but  I  want  the  man  who  takes  the  life 
of  my  child  in  hand  to  do  no  needless  experimenting  upon  the 
child  in  order  to  save  guinea  pigs.  (Rev.  W.  E.  Barton, 
March  9,  1900,  quoted  by  H.  C.  E.,  Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  June  14,  1900.) 

Speaking  upon  this  subject,  one  of  the  clearest  writers  of 
the  day  says : 

The  insidious  growth  of  selfishness  is  a  disease  against 
which  men  should  be  most  on  their  guard;  but  it  is  a  grave 
though  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  the  unselfish  instincts 
may  be  gratified  without  restraint. 

The  fatal  vice  of  ill-considered  benevolence  is  that  it  looks 
only  to  proximate  and  immediate  results  without  considering 
either  alternatives  or  distant  and  indirect  consequences.     A 
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large  and  highly  respectable  form  of  benevolence  is  that  con- 
nected with  the  animal  world,  and  in  England  it  is  carried  in 
some  respects  to  a  point  which  is  unknown  on  the  Continent. 
But  what  a  strange  form  of  compassion  is  that  which  long 
made  it  impossible  to  establish  a  Pasteur  institution  in  Eng- 
land, obliging  patients  threatened  with  one  of  the  most  horri- 
ble diseases  that  can  afflict  mankind  to  go — as  they  are  al- 
ways ready  to  do — ^to  Paris,  in  order  to  undergo  a  treatment 
which  what  is  called  the  humane  sentiment  of  Englishmen 
forbids  them  to  receive  at  home!  What  a  strange  form  of 
benevolence  is  that  which,  in  a  country  where  field  sports  are 
the  habitual  amusement  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  de- 
nounces as  criminal  even  the  most  carefully  limited  and  super- 
vised experiments  on  living  animals,  and  would  thus  close  the 
best  hope  of  finding  remedies  for  some  of  the  worst  forms  of 
human  suffering,  the  one  sure  method  of  testing  the  supposed 
remedies,  which  may  be  fatal  or  which  may  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  mankind !  .  .  .  It  is  melancholy  to  observe  how 
often  sensitive  women,  who  object  to  field  sports,  and  who 
denounce  all  experiments  on  living  animals,  will  be  found 
supporting  with  perfect  callousness  fashions  that  are  leading 
to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
species  of  birds,  and  are,  in. some  cases,  dependent  upon  acts 
of  very  aggravated  cruelty.  (W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  The  map  of 
life,  1889,  pp.  36  and  41.) 

For  some  time  the  New  England  anti-vivisection  society 
monthly  (now  know  as  the  Animals'  defender)  published  the 
following : 

What  is  vivisection,  and  what  can  I  do  to  help  the  crusade 
against  it?  Answer:  Vivisection  is  the  mutilating,  cutting, 
and  burning  of  living  animals:  they  are  dissected,  roasted, 
boiled,  and  skinned,  when  alive  and  in  full  possession  of  their 
facidties  [Italics  mine].  Nerves  are  dissected  out,  laid  bare, 
and  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  powerful  battery  from  which 
currents  of  electricity  are  passed  over  these  nerves;  this  prob- 
ably causes  the  greatest  agony  of  which  sentient  beings  are 
capable.  .  .  .  The  New  England  Anti-Vivisection  Society 
opposes  vivisection  (i)  because  the  number  of  animals  vivi- 
sected, with  unknown  and  inconceivable  agony  to  each  one, 
is  probably  several  thousand  each  day;  (2)  because  anesthetics 
are  very  seldom  efficiently  used;  (3)  because  the  results  of 
vivisection   are   as  near  to   absolute  worthlessness  as   it   is 
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easy  to  get,  in  fact  cause  great  and  absolute  harm;  (4)  be- 
cause, as  recent  revelations  in  the  Transcript  (1889)  and 
other  papers  abundantly  show,  vivisectors  of  prominence  and 
supposed  character  are,  almost  without  exception,  untruthful, 
and  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  tell  the  truth  about  their  own 
acts  [and  so  on]. 

These  statements  are  so  positive  and,  if  true,  would  be  so 
overwhelming  that  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  they  would 
have  been  put  forth  with  no  better  evidence  to  support  them 
than  has  been  offered  from  time  to  time  in  their  support.  Full 
hearings  have  been  given  upon  this  subject  by  joint  commit- 
tees of  the  ^lassachusetts  legislature,  not  only  in  one  year,  but 
for  five  successive  years.  Every  opportunity  has  been  g^ven 
for  the  presentation  of  any  specific  evidence  of  cruelty  or  of 
the  abuse  of  the  practise  of  animal  experimentation  within 
this  Commonwealth.  The  result  has  been  uniformly  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  giving  "  Leave  to  withdraw  "  to  the 
supporters  of  the  various  bills  that  have  been  presented  favor- 
ing further  legislation  in  restricting  or  abolishing  animal 
experimentation.  If  any  portion  of  these  statements  of  fiend- 
ish cruelty  and  useless  experiment  had  been  shown  to  be  true, 
such  a  result  before  these  successive  committees  would  have 
been  impossible. 

None  of  the  statements  in  the  extract  from  the  anti-vivi- 
section magazine  are  specific  of  individual  cases.  Only  when 
this  happens  is  it  possible  to  make  specific  replies.  The  well- 
known  case  of  Bayliss  vs.  Coleridge  is  one  in  point,  and  dem- 
onstrates how  inaccurate  supposedly  accurate  observation  may 
be.  The  circumstances  should  be  of  interest  to  all  those  con- 
cerned in  the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge: 

They  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows :  Two  young 
Swedish  women,  of  good  education  and  social  position,  had 
been  visiting  various  laboratories  and  attending  lectures  in 
courses  on  physiolog}%  apparently  with  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing evidence  to  be  used  in  propaganda  against  animal  experi- 
mentation. During  the  winter  of  1902-03  they  visited  Lon- 
don, and  in  February,  1903,  at  one  of  a  course  of  lectures  in 
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physiology  at  University  College,  they  claimed  to  have  wit- 
nessed experiments  that  v^ere  conducted  with  great  cruelty 
and  in  violation  of  the  law.  They  were  at  this  lecture — as 
they  had  been  at  others — not  as  genuine  students  of  physi- 
ology, but  as  seekers  after  evidence  in  their  crusade  against 
animal  experimentation  of  any  kind.  They  were  well  edu- 
cated, and  might  be  supposed  to  be  honest.  It  would  be 
natural  therefore  to  believe  that  they  could  see  and  understand 
what  went  on  within  a  few  feet  of  them,  and  would  take  pains 
to  report  truthfully  what  they  saw.  They  testified  that  they 
saw  no  tube  connection  made  for  purposes  of  artificial  respira- 
tion; that  the  animal  experimented  upon  made  many  purposive 
movements,  indicating  a  conscious  struggling;  that  they 
smelled  no  anesthetic,  and  believed  that  none  was  given;  that 
cries,  whines,  and  barks  had  been  heard;  and  that  the  animal 
had  made  a  shrinking  movement,  as  of  fear,  at  the  first  ap- 
proach of  the  operator.  As  against  this  professedly  close  and 
accurate  observation  it  was  proved  in  court,  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England:  (i)  that  artificial  respiration  was 
carried  on  all  the  time  the  animal  was  on  the  table  in  front 
of  them;  (2)  that  the  animal  was  profoundly  anesthetized — 
one  and  a  half  grains  of  morphia  had  been  injected  before  it 
had  been  brought  into  the  room  (a  very  large  dose),  and  that 
six  ounces  of  the  "  A.  C.  E."  mixture  (alcohol,  chloroform, 
and  ether)  had  been  used  during  the  operation;  (3)  that  this 
particular  dog  was  affected  with  chorea,  and  that  the  move- 
ments seen  were  choreic — not  purposive — in  character;  (4) 
that  tracheotomy  had  been  performed,  and  it  was  impossible 
therefore  that  any  cries,  whines,  or  barks,  could  have  been 
heard;  (5)  that  the  shrinking  movement  of  fear  testified  to 
could  not  have  occurred  for  the  above  reasons. 

The  ladies,  relying  upon  their  own  powers  of  observation, 
made  a  statement  of  what  they  claimed  to  have  seen  to  Mr. 
Stephen  Coleridge,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Anti-vivisection 
Society  (of  England),  a  lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  English 
bar.  This  gentleman,  as  he  testified,  accepted  their  statement 
without  any  attempt  at  verification,  altho  he  knew  that 
giving  publicity  to  it  would  be  likely  to  be  followed  by  prosecu- 
tion. Apparently,  however,  the  search  for  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  agitation  had  grown  so  desperate  that  this  opponent 
of  animal  experimentation  was  ready,  even  anxious,  to  use 
the  testimony,  and  did  so,  amid  great  enthusiasm,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Anti-vivisection  Society  early  in  May, 
1903. 

The  prosecution  for  libel  followed  promptly,  with  the  sub- 
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stantial  verdict  against  the  defendant  of  nearly  ten  thousand 
dollars  ($10,000).  , 

That  a  lawyer,  trained  in  the  weighing  of  evidence  and  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  necessary  responsibility  accompanying 
specific  assertions  of  cruelty,  should  have  taken  no  step  to 
verify  his  supposed  facts,  seems  inexplicable.  The  defendant 
gave  as  his  reason  that  he  knew  they  would  be  denied,  and 
during  cross-examination  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  still 
believed  the  women  to  have  testified  to  the  truth — this  after 
their  statements  had  all  been  denied  under  oath! 

Here  is  the  condition  of  mind  we  have  found  much  nearer 
home.  The  opponents  of  animal  experimentation  deny  its 
usefulness  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary— evidence  that  to  them  is  not  such;  for  they  do  not 
believe  it  when  it  is  stated,  and  take  no  pains  to  verify  it  by 
actual  observation.  It  may  perhaps  be  fortunate,  after  all. 
that  such  attempts  at  verification  are  not  made  by  such  people, 
if  their  interpretation  of  the  facts  seen  by  them  is  to  be  as 
false  as  it  was  in  this  instance. 

It  has  not  yet  happened  that  specific  allegations  of  cruelty 
have  been  made  in  Massachusetts.  Of  general  assertions 
there  have  been  many,  all  of  the  same  character,  and  repeated 
year  after  year.  Perhaps  such  a  disastrous  failure  as  that  of 
Mr.  Coleridge,  in  the  exploitation  of  an  unsubstantiated 
calumny,  may  prove  a  salutary  warning  even  to  the  most  vio- 
lent opponents  of  physiological  research  and  teaching.  That 
simple  limitation  is  not  what  they  desire,  but  absolute  pro- 
hibition, is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  year  after  year. 

If  the  unhampered  advance  of  medical  knowledge  is  to  go 
on,  ever-watchful  care  must  be  taken  that  methods  like  those 
illustrated  in  this  trial  are  not  successful.  (H.  C.  Ernst,  edi- 
torial, Journal  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Boards  of 
Health,  xiv..  No.  i,  February,  1904.) 

This  case  furnishes  the  best  possible  example  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  relying  upon  the  observation  of  persons  whose  hon- 
esty of  purpose  may  hardly  be  questioned,  as  one  was  not  at 
first  tempted  to  do,  even  in  this  instance.  What,  however,  can 
be  said,  when,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  brought  out  in  the 
trial  of  the  suit  for  damages,  showing  that  their  observed  and 
deduced  facts  were  not  facts,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the  de- 
fendant in  this  suit,  whose  reputation  and  pocket  had  sufifered 
so  severely  by  reason  of  his  reliance  upon  their  statements — 
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what  can  be  said  of  the  honesty  of  purpose  that  led  these 
women  to  pubHsh  this  same  case  as  truth,  and  without  a  single 
qualifying  word  of  doubt?  Such  methods  of  interpretation 
are  not  a  surprise  to  one  like  myself,  whose  duty  has  required 
the  close  examination  and  sifting  of  assertions  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  repeated  attempts  to  secure  unneces- 
sary and  burdensome  legislation  upon  this  subject  in  this 
commonwealth, 

I  have,  I  believe,  been  more  or  less  actively  concerned  in 
opposition  to  every  attempt  at  legislation  of  this  sort  in  this 
state,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  missed  a  single  hearing 
upon  the  matter;  and  I  have  attempted  to  sift  every  piece  of 
assertion  that  has  been  brought  forward  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  further  restrict  or  to  abolish  animal 
experimentation. 

I  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  matter  in  the  early  days 
of  my  experience  with  it  because  I  wanted  to  learn,  I  am 
myself  a  lover  of  animals,  as  all  my  neighbors  know;  and, 
when  my  own  work  began  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  animal 
experimentation  in  the  hope  of  increasing  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  or  doing  some  small  thing  towards  the  relief  of 
human  suffering,  it  became  a  matter  of  anxious  consideration 
with  me  as  to  how  much  of  this  work  I  should  do  and  how 
far  such  influence  as  I  had  should  be  allowed  to  support  it. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  do  so,  I  have  studied  the  matter 
from  all  its  points  of  view,  from  its  moral  as  well  as  its  utilita- 
rian side;  and,  so  far  as  its  justification  is  concerned,  the  evi- 
dence has  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  overwhelmingly  in  its  favor 
that  I  have  been  compelled  to  become  its  uncompromising 
supporter.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  any  one  who  has 
lived,  as  it  is  our  privilege  to  live,  in  a  generation  that  has  seen 
the  labors  of  a  Pasteur,  of  a  Koch,  or  of  a  Reed,  who  has  had 
actual  experience  in  seeing  the  sick  snatched  from  the  grave 
by  the  personal  use  of  the  results  of  similar  labors,  or  who  is 
able  to  realize  the  enormous  saving  of  life  to  both  man  and 
the  lower  animals  as  the  result  of  this  method  of  study — it 
seems,  I  say,  impossible  that  such  a  one  can  honestly  oppose 
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the  continuation  of  the  practise  of  animal  experimentation  in 
the  freest  possible  way. 

And  by  this  I  do  not  mean,  nor  do  I  know  any  one  else  to 
mean,  unlimited  freedom  to  any  one  to  experiment  at  any 
time  and  in  any  way  upon  the  lower  animals.  Such  freedom 
does  not  and  should  not  exist. 

That  it  does  not  exist  is  not,  I  believe,  generally  known;  for 
it  is  only  because  the  present  laws  in  the  case  are  not  known 
that  much  of  the  support  is  given  to  the  annual  agitation  for 
further  restriction  of  the  practise.  One  example  of  this  is 
furnished  by  a  well-known  and  highly  honored  clergyman  of 
this  community,  who  signed  the  petition  for  one  of  the  recent 
bills,  and  appeared  at  a  hearing  in  its  favor.  At  this  hearing 
he  spoke  eloquently  and  somewhat  at  length  in  favor  of  placing 
some  restrictions  upon  the  practise,  evidently  under  the  im- 
pression that  none  then  existed.  Upon  being  informed  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  laws  and  that  the  passage  of  the  bill 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the  beneficent  work  of  many  of 
his  friends,  his  consternation  was  amusing,  and  pathetic  as 
well.  He  himself  proposed  the  remedy  that  the  remonstrants 
to  the  bill  should  get  up  a  counter-petition,  and  promised  to 
sign  that,  too ! 

It  is  not  true  that  restrictions  to  the  practise  of  animal  ex- 
perimentation are  lacking.  The  implications  and  assertions 
that  none  exist  are  not  based  upon  facts,  any  more  than  is 
the  description  of  what  "  vivisection  "  is,  already  quoted. 

The  editorial  writer  in  the  Outlook  speaks  of  the  needless- 
ness  of  such  demonstrations  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  that 
I  heartily  agree  with  him.  But  there  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
years,  a  law  upon  the  statute  books  absolutely  prohibiting 
vivisection  in  the  public  schools;  and  no  attempt  whatever 
has  been  made,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  to  modify  or  to  evade 
its  provisions.  This  part  of  the  question  is  therefore  abso- 
lutely closed. 

The  present  laws  governing  cruelty  to  animals  cover  all  re- 
maining cases;  and,  to  show  how  completely  this  is  true,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  quote  them  in  part : 
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Whoever  overloads,  overdrives,  or  overworks,  or  deprives 
of  necessary  sustenance,  or  cruelly  beats  or  mutilates  an  ani- 
mal, or  procures  this  to  be  done  to  any  animal,  or,  having 
charge  of  or  being  in  custody  of  any  animal,  inflicts  unneces- 
sary cruelty  upon  it,  etc.,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in 
a  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  both.  ...  A 
corporation  which  violates  this  provision  is  punishable  by  fine, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  knowledge  and  acts  of  its  agents 
or  servants.  Officers  are  authorized  to  arrest  without  a  war- 
rant persons  who  are  suspected  of  being  guilty  of  this  act. 

And,  finally,  there  is  a  most  stringent  and  unusual  provision 
to  the  effect  that,  when  a  complaint  is  made  to  a  court  or 
magistrate,  and  when  the  complainant  believes,  and  has  rea- 
sonable cause  for  believing,  that  this  law  is  being  violated 
in  any  particular  building,  or  place,  and  the  magistrate  or 
court  is  satisfied  that  there  is  reasonable  cause,  he  may  issue 
a  search  warrant  to  search  the  buildings.  (Adapted.  Puhlic 
statutes,  chap.  297,  par.  52.) 

First-rate  legal  opinion  comments  as  follows: — 

There  is  therefore  in  Massachusetts  a  law  applicable  to 
vivisection  of  the  most  extreme  kind,  which  would  enable  any 
person  who  could  satisfy  a  court  that  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  suspect  that  cruelty  \yas  being  practised  in  a  Massachusetts 
medical  school,  or  elsewhere,  to  procure  a  search  warrant  to 
search  the  premises  and  discover  the  animal  and  the  parties 
cruelly  treating  it,  and  to  cause  the  arrest  without  a  warrant 
of  the  persons  who  are  suspected  of  practising  the  cruelty. 
So  that  this  agitation  is  directed,  as  indeed  has  many  times 
been  acknowledged,  against  the  professional  schools;  for  vivi- 
section is  not  practised  in  any  other  schools  in  this  Common- 
wealth. 

This  being  so,  the  question  at  once  arises  as  to  the  trust- 
worthy character  of  the  trustees  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions, on  the  one  hand — whether  they  are  so  negligent  of  the 
duties  intrusted  to  them  as  to  allow  such  fiendish  cruelty  to 
go  on  as  is  asserted  to  occur — and,  on  the  other  hand,  whether 
the  instructors  appointed  by  them,  after  searching  inquiry  as 
to  character  as  well  as  training,  are  so  callous  and  unfeeling 
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as  the  accusations  state.  In  all  the  years  that  the  hearings 
have  occurred  at  the  Massachusetts  State  House  no  evidence 
has  been  brought  forward  proving  the  existence  of  such  a  state 
of  affairs.  It  may  justly,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  pub- 
lic confidence  in  these  officials  is  not  misplaced. 

Much  of  the  argument  against  animal  experimentation— of 
late  years — has  rested  upon  assertions  and  implications  that 
the  experiments  are  conducted  without  anesthetics  efficiently 
used,  and  while  the  animal  is  conscious  and  suffering.  Asser- 
tions of  this  nature,  like  the  description  of  vivisection  already 
quoted,  are  absolute,  and,  as  I  believe,  intentional  falsehoods. 
So  far  as  my  personal  work  is  concerned  or  that  of  the  labora- 
tory under  my  charge,  I  may  say  that  no  experiment,  except 
simple  inoculations,  has  ever  been  made  except  under  pro- 
found anesthesia.  I  have  never  seen  one  done,  and  I  know 
them  to  be  of  the  rarest  occurrence — only  considered  at  all 
when  the  object  to  be  gained  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way. 

In  other  words,  the  demand  that  such  operations  be  con- 
ducted with  all  possible  precautions  to  avoid  unnecessary  suf- 
fering is  already  met  in  everj^  institution  of  which  I  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  or  which  has  been  brought  to  my  notice. 

I  have  said  publicly  many  times  that,  if  evidence  is  presented 
to  me  or  my  friends  in  this  matter  demonstrating  the  existence 
of  abuses  that  the  present  laws  do  not  fully  cover,  we  will 
support  an  active  movement  for  reform.  W^e  must  have  evi- 
dence of  worth,  ho\vever.  One  can  hardly  be  expected  to  ask 
for  new  legislation  upon  the  testimony  of  an  agitated  lady 
near  our  Medical  School,  who  was  much  troubled  by  the  daily 
current  of  beautiful  collie  dogs  taken  in  every  morning — and 
never  coming  out  again !  These  were  my  dogs,  who  used  to 
run  in  with  me  every  morning  as  I  rode  or  drove  thru  the 
Park,  and  who  never  seemed  to  go  put  again  because,  being 
the  Fall,  we  all  went  home  after  dark.  I  believe  it  to  be  possi- 
ble to  assert  with  truth  that  the  requirements  of  careful  super- 
vision and  a  minimum  of  suffering  are  fulfilled  in  every  insti- 
tution where  the  practise  of  animal  experimentation  is  carried 
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on.  Certainly,  if  this  is  not  so,  it  is  strange  that  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  abuse  of  the  power 
of  man  over  animals  in  this  direction  that  has  not  been 
promptly  rebuked.  If  such  abuses  do  exist,  there  is  plenty  of 
law  on  the  statute  books  to  secure  their  punishment;  and  it 
would  be  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  take  part  in  the  enforcement 
of  these  laws. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  finds 
no  difficulty  in  securing  convictions  under  the  present  laws  in 
cases  of  abuse  brought  to  its  notice. 

The  complaint  often  made  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
evidence  of  the  abuse  of  the  practise  of  animal  experimenta- 
tion, because  those  desiring  to  secure  such  evidence  can  not 
get  into  the  laboratories  or  demonstration  rooms  where  ex- 
perimentation is  going  on. 

That  the  desire  of  any  intelligent  person  for  information  on 
this  subject  or  for  admission  to  any  laboratory  where  this 
practise  goes  on  has  ever  been  denied,  I  do  not  believe.  It 
certainly  has  not  been  so  in  any  place  with  which  I  am  fa- 
miliar. On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most 
prominent  agitators  against  animal  experirfientation  have  re- 
fused direct  invitations  to  come  and  see  for  themselves;  and 
one  in  particular  is  on  record  with  the  remarkable  assertion, 
"  I  do  not  need  to  go  into  a  laboratory  to  know  what  is  going 
on  there  " ! 

The  whole  case  may  be  summed  up  thus :  If  man's  dominion 
over  other  animals  is  justifiable  at  all,  then  the  use  of  those 
animals  for  the  furtherance  of  his  and  their  well-being  is  justi- 
fiable in  the  direction  of  experimentation,  as  in  others.  Such 
use  must,  however,  be  surrounded  by  all  safeguards  that  it 
shall  be  merciful  and  as  painless  as  possible.  Such  safeguards, 
those  competent  to  judge  have  said  again  and  again,  are  in 
existence,  and  no  proof  to  the  contrary  has  been  brought 
forward. 

Harold  C.  Ernst 
The  Harvard  Medical  School 
Boston,  Mass. 


VI 

A  NEGLECTED  DISCIPLINE 

In  a  passage  of  the  Cours  de  philosophie  positive,  Auguste 
Comte  remarked  that  there  are  two  subjects  concerning  which 
every  one  feels  himself  entitled  to  speak  without  expert  ac- 
quaintance. These  two  are  politics  and  philosophy.  To  them 
a  third  might  well  be  added,  the  history  of  intellectual  prog- 
ress, unless,  with  Comte  again,  it  is  decided  to  make  this  a 
part  of  philosophy  proper.  It  is  not  that  the  development  of 
thought  is  considered  lacking  either  in  interest  or  importance. 
To  introduce  one's  own  opinions  by  the  contention  that  they 
express  the  settled  outcome  of  the  thinking  of  the  race,  means 
at  once  to  fortify  our  personal  conviction  of  their  correctness 
and  subtly  to  commend  them  to  the  acceptance  of  other  men. 
An  understanding  of  the  evolution  of  modern  culture  is 
deemed  a  sure  means  of  intellectual  enlightenment.  The 
stages  in  the  advance  of  mind  are  counted  turning-points  in 
history,  and  the  principles  developed  in  them  the  founda- 
tions on  which  the  edifice  of  later  reflection  must  be  based. 
The  modern  state,  the  new  religion,  educational  reform,  social 
betterment,  larger  views  of  duty  and  of  conduct, — all  are  held 
dependent  on  conclusions  to  which  the  slow  progress  of  the 
human  spirit  has  led  up.  And  yet  by  the  great  majority  these 
fundamental  conditions  of  civilized  existence  are  less  often 
made  the  subject  of  systematic  reflection  than  of  incidental 
reference.  By  the  method  of  critical  inquiry  we  study  other 
questions  in  all  the  various  departments  of  knowledge.  The 
principles  of  thought  itself,  and  the  course  of  its  development, 
are  often  left  without  inquiry;  because  we  take  for  granted 
that  we  understand  them,  each  man  or  sect  or  party  appealing 
to  them  as  best  may  serve  the  moment's  need. 

The  neglect  becomes  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  modern  university  pays  no  more  attention  to 
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this  central  discipline  than  is  given  to  it  by  individual  men. 
Laymen  may  be  excused  for  accepting  without  examination  the 
postulates  of  modern  thought  as  they  are  borne  in  on  them 
by  the  spirit  of  the  time.    Scholars,  on  the  contrary,  may  fairly 
be  expected  to  consider  the  principles  on  which  thought  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  elements  in  their  reflection  which  they  receive 
by  the  inheritance  of  birth  and  training.     And  by  scholars 
this  reasonable  expectation  is  in  part,  if  only  partially  and 
incompletely,  met.     But  the  responsibility  of  either  class  is 
less  by  far  than  the  obligation  of  those  highest  teaching  bodies 
whose  function  it  is  at  once  to  inform  and  to  direct  the  mind, 
to  bring  it  into  living  touch  with  the  work  which  the  thought 
of  the  past  has  accomplished,  to  guide  it  in  its  task  of  making 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  still  before  the 
world.     Nevertheless,  if  this  obligation  be  held  to  include  in- 
formation and  guidance  in  relation  to  the  underlying  premises 
of  thought,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  duty  is  being  im- 
perfectly fulfilled.     Here  some  leader  in  science  conceives  his 
task  so  broadly  that  he  correlates  his  own  researches  with 
the  movements  of  the  age,  and  incites  his  pupils  to  think 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  restricted  field.     Here  a  teacher  of 
literature  clings  to  the  conviction  that  the  contents  of  the 
masterworks  have  their  significance  as  well  as  the  form  in 
which  they  have  been  cast.     A  few  courses  in  the  history  of 
civilization  survive,  and  some  are  given  in  the  history  of  spe- 
cial disciplines;  a  remnant  of  the  political  historians  still  hold 
that  it  is  wiser  to  risk  mistake  in  their  endeavor  to  think  events 
in  their  connections  than  not  to  investigate  the  connections  of 
events  at  all.     Most  regularly,  perhaps,  the  historians  of  phi- 
losophy or  theology  snatch  from  time  to  time  a  scanty  oppor- 
tunity to  supplement  their  accounts  of  metaphysical  and  theo- 
logical progress  by  reference  to  the  development  of  thought  at 
large.    This,  however,  is  the  maximum.    In  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  American  university — and   a  similar  state  of 
things   exists   abroad — offers   to   its   students   nothing   more 
than  fragments  of  what  ought  to  be  a  principal  element  in 
its  course  of  instruction.     Or,  if  here  and  there  a  certain 
amount  of  systematic  teaching  is  given,  it  forms  an  exception 
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to  the  nile,  being  shown  exceptional  by  its  in  frequency  and 
by  the  incidental  position  which  it  holds  in  the  organization  of 
the  curriculum. 

The  results  of  this  neglect  are  seen  on  every  hand.  As 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  thought  is  presumed  when  men 
attempt  further  to  reflect,  ignorance  betrays  itself  in  painful 
fashion,  even  tho  the  offender  may  not  himself  be  responsible 
for  his  deficiency.  :Much  more  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  lack 
of  acquaintance  with  intellectual  history  favors  the  continu- 
ance of  errors  which  expert  inquiry  has  long  ago  disproved. 
A  striking  example  is  furnished  by  current  views,  or  preju- 
dices, concerning  the  beginnings  of  modern  cuhure.  It  is 
probably  too  soon  to  look  for  a  correction  of  the  traditional 
estimates  of  medieval  thinking  which  would  bring  them  into 
agreement  with  the  results  of  later  investigation.  And  possi- 
bly many  who  have  absorbed  the  time-worn  doctrine,  that  the 
scholastics  busied  themselves  exclusively  with  the  discussion 
of  puerile  absurdities,  will  never  come  to  see  that  any  but  a 
modern  medievalist  can  find  elements  worth  study  in  their 
work.  But  it  should  be  practicable — and  it  were  worth  the 
doing — to  convince  at  least  a  portion  of  our  educated  men  that 
modern  thought  began  in  direct  relation  to  this  medieval  specu- 
lation; that  in  part  it  continued  scholastic  ideas,  tho  in  much 
greater  measure  it  reacted  from  them;  that,  as  historically 
developed,  its  own  foundations  are  not  removed  above  the 
necessity  of  critical  examination,  even  that  there  are  analogies 
between  certain  of  the  medieval  centuries  and  our  own,  with 
lessons  bearing  on  the  problems  of  the  present  age. 

Or,  if  such  considerations  be  deemed  too  abstract  to  p>ossess 
a  practical  interest,  more  concrete  questions  may  be  sug- 
gested. Would  not  Protestant  Christendom,  for  instance, 
benefit  by  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  than  it  now  possesses 
with  the  earlier  conflict  over  the  prerogatives  of  faith  and 
reason,  not  to  say  a  more  judicial  estimate  of  the  Reformation 
struggle  than  has  come  down  to  it  from  the  time  when  nicety 
of  judgment  was  excluded  by  the  necessity  of  grappling  with 
the  abuses  of  the  established  ecclesiastical  rule?  Or,  shall 
we  successfully  free  our  educational  system  from  medieval 
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survivals  until  in  fuller  measure  we  appreciate  what  medieval 
and  earlier  modern  education  actually  implied?  Do  the 
defenders  of  the  "  classics  "  always  stop  to  remember  what 
classic  historically  and  rationally  means?  Does  the  opponent 
of  Greek  always  realize  that  the  rediscovery  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Greek  thought  was  a  principal  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  spirit?  Than  such  questions  there  can 
be  hardly  any  of  a  more  "practical"  kind.  And  if  these 
demand  for  their  solution  consideration  of  the  beginnings  of 
our  thought,  it  needs  no  extended  argument  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  studying  the  thought-history  of  later  times. 

Should  further  evidence,  however,  be  desired,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  abundance  in  the  events  of  contemporary  history. 
The  late  war  in  the  Far  East  was  waged  by  combatants,  one 
of  whom  was  armed  with  superstitious  faith  and  the  sluggish 
vigor  of  a  great  empire  imperfectly  emancipated  from  intel- 
lectual and  political  bondage,  while  his  antagonist  represented 
a  rejuvenated  stock,  availing  itself  of  the  resources  of  scientific 
progress.  The  controversy  between  the  French  Republic  and 
the  Vatican  dates  back,  as  all  perceive,  to  the  tumults  of  the 
Revolution,  so  that  the  present  conflict  can  not  be  understood 
without  reference  to  the  earlier  struggle  and  the  evolution 
which  has  intervened  between  that  time  and  this.  More  deeply 
analyzed,  the  respective  situations  of  Russia,  Japan,  and 
France  correspond  to  different  stages  in  the  development  of 
the  modern  mind,  present  political  fortunes  and  future  pros- 
pects being  in  each  case  conditioned  by  the  level  of  intellectual 
attainment  which  the  spirit  of  the  nation  has  reached.  Igno- 
rance and  superstition  cut  deeply  into  the  strength  of  a  people 
as  well  as  the  official  corruption  and  boastful  confidence  which 
precipitated  Russia  into  a  disastrous  war.  The  progress 
of  Japan  in  the  half-century  elapsed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  her  acquaintance  with  the  Western  nations,  shows  the 
benefits  which  flow  from  the  quick  exchange  of  an  unen- 
lightened for  a  relatively  enlightened  type  of  culture,  the 
perils  of  the  speedy  growth  being  as  yet  concealed  by  the 
successfulness  of  the  venture.  The  state  of  France  brings 
up  even  more  interesting  problems  than  those  which  are  sug- 
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gested  by  the  fortunes  of  its  European  ally  or  the  latter's 
Eastern  rival.  For,  altho  the  eyes  of  many  are  singularly 
blinded  to  the  spectacle,  later  French  history  furnishes  a  living 
illustration  of  the  modem  spirit  involved  in  a  crucial  struggle, 
as  it  endeavors  to  throw  off  the  last  shackles,  or  the  last  safe- 
guards, of  traditional  principles,  and  tends  in  consequence 
either  toward  a  divided  national  culture  or  national  transfor- 
mation into  a  new  type  of  radical  state. 

Conclusions  of  this  kind  are  no  mere  abstract  theories,  but 
reasoned  principles  inferable  from  positive  facts.  Facts  and 
conclusions  both,  moreover,  are  related  to  vital  issues.  They 
bear  on  the  problem  of  the  statesman  in  his  choice  of  political 
principles  and  his  direction  of  affairs.  The  scholar  must 
consider  them  in  order  that  his  results  may  correspond  to 
truth.  With  them  the  preacher  and  moralist  have  to  reckon, 
if  their  doctrines  are  to  conform  to  advancing  knowledge 
and  their  precepts  to  influence  the  practise  of  those  they 
teach.  It  becomes  the  clear  duty  of  scholars,  therefore,  to 
investigate  the  conditions  on  which  so  many  important  issues 
depend,  and  incumbent  on  higher  institutions  of  learning  to 
provide  systematic  instruction  in  a  department  of  so  great 
significance.  Or  rather,  these  two  great  obligations  may  be 
brought  into  connection.  For  unless  the  discipline,  the  inclu- 
sion of  which  in  advanced  curriculums  is  here  advocated,  shall 
be  based  on  critical  investigation,  the  results  attained  will  be 
little  better  than  the  present  occasional  reasonings  of  popular 
thought.  The  difficulties  of  formal  instruction  in  the  history 
of  opinion  will  run  closely  parallel  to  the  dangers  risked  by 
those  who  give  incidental  attention  to  the  subject  without 
precedent  training.  To  form  hasty  judgments  on  the  great 
outstanding  questions  of  intellectual  progress  is  an  easy  prob- 
lem for  an  educated  man,  to  express  them  a  light  task  for  a 
facile  tongue  or  pen.  But  to  prepare  for  thought  or  teach- 
ing by  recourse  to  the  sources  of  information,  and  by  patient 
reflection  on  the  facts  when  ascertained,  is  a  matter  involving 
serious  labor  and  fitted  to  tax  the  powers  of  the  best  minds. 
Above  all,  not  only  to  be  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  in- 
tellectual development   and  to   reason   on  them,   but    fairly. 
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without  dogmatic  bias,  to  draw  the  inferences  to  which  the 
data  point  and  fairly  to  present  them  to  younger  minds — 
than  this  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  responsible  mission 
in  the  whole  round  of  academic  activity.  Yet  this  is  the  ideal 
which  must  be  kept  in  view,  and  short  of  some  approximation 
to  it,  attempted  teaching  will  be  mostly  vain.  Vague  conclu- 
sions, generalizations  hastily  drawn,  conjectures  asserted  for 
established  truths,  these  can  be  had  for  the  taking  as  they  rise 
to  the  surface  in  popular  reflection  or  occur  to  this  or  that 
thinker  while  he  busies  himself  with  inquiries  of  other  kinds. 
But  the  discipline  which  seeks  to  correct  thinking  and  to  guide 
it  by  studying  the  development  of  thought,  will  itself  need 
to  conform  to  the  rules  which  have  been  established  in  the 
modern  period  for  all  critical  inquiry.  If  its  procedure  prove 
unscientific,  it  will  rightly  be  rejected  by  scientific  men.  If 
it  lack  an  adequate  groundwork,  its  results  will  prove  un- 
stable and  deceptive.  If  its  conclusions  should  be  loosely 
framed  or  stated,  they  will  often  mislead  in  thought  and  action 
rather  than  prove  of  value  in  the  direction  of  mind  and  life. 

The  extent  of  the  field  to  be  covered  will  raise  further  ques- 
tions for  the  investigator  and  teacher.  Not  only  will  he  need 
to  arm  himself  with  patience  for  prolonged  inquiry  and  a 
rigid  scientific  conscience,  but  from  the  outset  he  will  find 
himself  at  a  loss  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work  unless  he  holds 
before  his  mind  a  clear  outline  of  what  he  may  reasonably 
seek  to  accomplish.  The  problem  confronting  him  is  a  definite 
one,  but  only  when  it  is  carefully  defined.  And  if  the  super- 
ficial thinker  is  sure  to  err  ffom  lack  of  a  well-grounded 
method  of  procedure,  his  more  thoughtful  fellow  may  also 
go  astray  thru  a  failure  to  center  his  efforts  about  a  deter- 
minate aim.  The  difficulty  is  likely  to  prove  more  sensible 
in  the  work  of  instruction  than  in  investigation.  The  ease 
of  saying  something  on  his  subject  may  tempt  the  professor 
amid  the  many  exacting  demands  which  are  now  made  upon 
the  occupants  of  university  chairs.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
necessity  for  providing  "  interesting  "  lectures  in  these  days 
of  sharp  distinction  between  "  popular  "  and  "  unpopular  " 
courses,  and  of  unrestricted  choice  of  studies  on  the  part 
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of  students,  might  in  some  circumstances  become  a  snare  for 
^  teacher  and  taught  ahke.  And  beyond  all  less  worthy  chances 
*  of  mistake  would  lie  the  real  difficulty  of  organizing  a  field 
so  vast,  so  as  to  avoid  an  indeterminate  type  of  thinking 
which  should  start  from  no  special  point  of  departure,  should 
tend  toward  no  particular  goal,  and,  in  fine,  should  furnish 
agreeable  intellectual  diversion  rather  than  mental  discipline 
of  a  profitable  sort. 

Provided,  however,  that  such  conditions  were  fulfilled,  the 
subject  would  admit  of  a  considerable  flexibility  of  treatment. 
In  any  case  it  must  be  discust  with  thoroness  and  precision. 
But  these  given,  it  may  be  successfully  approached  by  many 
different  lines  of  argument.  Fitness  to  consider  it  can  not 
be  confined  to  any  one  class  of  intellectual  men.  The  scien- 
tific investigator,  the  civil  historian,  the  philosopher,  the  theo- 
logian will  all  have  information  bearing  on  its  problems;  so 
that  each  in  turn  may  incidentally  throw  light  on  these,  or, 
advancing  toward  the  broader  work,  find  his  labors  lightened 
by  the  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  in  the  more  limited 
field.  Representatives  of  the  various  departments,  moreover, 
might  aid  in  the  common  work,  even  in  institutions  where 
provision  should  be  made  for  independent  instruction.  Indeed, 
one  first  duty  of  the  professor  of  the  history  of  opinion  would 
be  to  seek  connection  with  his  colleagues  and,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  engage  their  help  in  the  execution  of  his  responsible 
task.  Whether  he  were  given  an  adequate  staff  of  associates 
or  left  single-handed  to  cope  with  the  manifold  duties  of  his 
position,  the  advantage  of  utilizing  the  assistance  of  competent 
scholars,  specialists  in  their  chosen  fields,  would  be  so  marked 
that  to  neglect  it  would  amount  to  serious  fault.  In  what- 
ever way  the  new  "  course "  or  **  department  "  might  be 
organized,  it  would  benefit  by  discussions  of  scientific  progress 
from  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  natural  sciences  at 
first  hand,  by  expositions  of  political  development  by  his- 
torians by  profession,  and  so  thru  the  list  of  the  divisions  into 
which  modern  knowledge  falls.  Most  especially,  the  program 
should  be  arranged  to  include  lectures  from  experts  on  topics 
which  may  possess  but  little  interest  for  those  who  are  charged 
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directly  with  the  general  work.  For,  altho  the  latter  will 
strive  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  development  of  thought 
at  large,  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  find  themselves 
drawn  to  this  or  that  subdivision  of  their  science  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  rest,  just  as  it  will  prove  impossible  for  them  to 
be  equally  at  home  in  all  alike.  A  fully  developed  curriculum, 
therefore,  would  include  among  its  principal  attractions  a 
variety  of  special  courses  given  by  technical  experts  and  bear- 
ing on  their  particular  forms  of  intellectual  endeavor.  The 
wise  leader  of  a  department  which  comes  short  of  this  ideal, 
will  still  seek  to  group  around  his  general  courses  as  many 
as  he  can  secure  of  this  valuable  type. 

Foremost  among  his  own  plans,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
come  the  development  of  a  general  course,  covering  in  outline 
the  main  features  of  intellectual  progress,  or  at  least  the 
modern  movement  .down  to  the  present  time.  This  would 
form  the  fundamental,  and  as  it  were  the  elementary,  course 
in  the  subject.  As  such  it  would  appeal  to  the  interest  of 
many  students,  and  if  rightly  conceived  and  carried  out,  would 
exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  the  development  of  their  own 
thought.  In  a  curriculum  permitting  complete  freedom  in 
the  selection  of  studies,  it  would  command  attention  by  its 
illuminating  power  and  its  relation  to  the  most  varied  forms 
of  intellectual  activity.  In  one  organized  on  the  "  group 
system,"  it  would  be  difficult  to  specify  any  "  group  "  to  which 
it  would  not  be  germane  as  a  foundation  discipline;  while 
in  the  sphere  of  advanced  instruction,  it  might  well  be  re- 
quired of  all  candidates  presenting  themselves  for  higher 
degrees.  In  particular,  such  a  requirement  would  provide 
a  logical  substitute  for  the  "  minor  "  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy traditionally  prescribed  as  a  condition  for  the  doc- 
tor's degree.  However  valuable  the  latter  study  in  itself  may 
be, — and  the  writer  would  be  among  the  last  to  minimize  its 
importance, — its  inclusion  among  the  prerequisites  for  the 
doctorate  in  philosophy  has  of  late  become  an  obsolescent 
custom  rather  than  a  useful  practise,  even  in  the  cases  where 
it  has  not  been  entirely  abandoned.  But  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  frame  a  course  in  the  development  of  thought  at 
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large  which  would  be  more  in  harmony  with  modern  educa- 
tional theory,  and  which  at  the  same  time  would  effect  long- 
desired  improvements  in  the  training  of  our  doctoral  candi- 
dates. For  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  these  would  de- 
rive advantage  from  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  later 
culture  beyond,  as  well  as  within,  the  limits  of  their  own 
particular  fields.  Thru  such  familiarity  with  the  progress  of 
opinion  the  evils  of  specialization  would  be  abated,  if  not 
entirely  prevented.  The  candidate's  mental  horizon  would 
be  broadened,  and  perhaps  his  contact  with  human  life.  At  the 
very  least,  something  would  be  accomplished  toward  meeting 
the  verdict  of  narrowness,  which  is  now  too  often  past  on 
the  highest  stage  of  university  work.  And  such  an  enlight- 
ening survey  of  intellectual  progress  it  would  be  possible  not 
only  to  prescribe,  but  to  exact. 

The  creation  of  the  elementary  course  would  form  a  pri- 
mary concern  of  the  historian  of  intellectual  development,  its 
perfecting  his  absorbing  task  thruout  his  professional  career. 
In  it  the  possibilities  of  his  office  would  make  themselves 
apparent,  together  with  the  responsibilities  which  he  is  called 
to  bear.  The  more  advanced  courses  of  study,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  leave  the  student  larger  room  for  personal  ini- 
tiative in  the  formation  of  his  conclusions.  These  will  logic- 
ally divide  into  two  principal  groups.  The  first  group  will 
continue  the  work  of  the  elementar\^  course,  but  by  more  de- 
tailed methods  of  procedure  applied  in  more  limited  fields  of 
inquiry.  Whereas  the  primary  course  should  include  the  mod- 
ern period  as  a  whole — perhaps  an  outline  of  Western  culture 
from  its  origin — the  courses  in  this  group  will  confine  them- 
selves to  subperiods  in  the  main  development,  or  different 
phases  of  the  total  movement,  or  even  to  somewhat  narrowly 
defined  problems  in  the  development  of  opinion.  So,  for  in- 
stance, courses  in  Renaissance  culture,  or  Revolutionary  think- 
ing, or  nineteenth-century  movements,  or  American  culture, 
would  be  in  place.  Or  courses  on  the  development  and  influ- 
ence of  the  historical  spirit,  of  scientific  or  political  or  reli- 
gious ideas;  the  aid  of  experts  in  other  fields,  as  already  men- 
tioned, being  here  invoked  to  reenforce  the  work  of  those 
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engaged  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  department.  Or,  to 
cite  illustrations  from  the  more  circumscribed  fields,  atten- 
tion might  be  directed  to  the  influence  of  special  schools  of 
opinion,  or  particular  types  of  doctrine,  or  leading  individual 
thinkers,  and  the  like. 

Gradually,  it  is  evident,  courses  of  this  group  w^ill  lead  on 
to  those  of  the  second,  devoted  not  so  much  to  instruction  as 
to  original  inquiry.  For  both  by  way  of  method  and  in  the 
matter  of  problems  for  investigation,  the  study  of  intellectual 
development  will  favor  the  modern  ideal  of  productive  re- 
search. And  the  value  of  such  endeavor  in  the  field  will  be 
incontestable.  Just  as  the  teacher  will  find  it  necessary  to 
ground  his  thinking  in  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  sources, 
so  the  student  will  best  guard  against  the  dangers  of  hasty 
inference  by  working  out  for  himself  the  answer  to  some  ques- 
tion which  falls  within  the  limits  of  his  capacity  and  which 
needs  to  be  resolved.  And  as  gain  may  be  expected  from  the 
general  courses  in  the  illumination  and  guidance  of  the  thought 
of  educated  men,  so  few  results  could  be  of  greater  value  than 
the  rearing  of  a  select  group  of  special  scholars,  trained  for 
the  most  severe  research,  and  thus  prepared  at  once  to  in- 
crease knowledge  in  their  field  and  to  commend  it  to  widening 
circles  of  thoughtful  minds. 

A  course  of  instruction  so  organized  would  accomplish  a 
useful  work  in  college  or  university.  And  the  establishment 
of  such  courses,  at  least  in  our  higher  institutions,  is  much 
to  be  desired.  Rightly  arranged  they  would  themselves  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  knowledge,  as  they  furnished  informa- 
tion in  the  special  field,  or  disciplined  intellectual  activity,  or 
called  forth  fresh  exertions  of  mental  power.  And  short  of 
these  complete  arrangements,  something  might  be  accom- 
plished with  the  forces  now  at  the  disposal  of  our  teaching 
staffs.  If  a  few  members  of  a  college  faculty,  imprest  by  the 
manifest  need,  would  take  occasion  to  treat  the  subject  of 
the  development  of  thought  as  often  and  in  so  far  as  it 
suggests  itself  in  connection  with  their  special  instruction, 
light  would  be  thrown  on  matters  at  present  left  without  ex- 
planation before  the  student  mind.     If,   further,  professors 
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who  are  fitted,  as  above  described,  to  deliver  courses  bearing 
on  the  general  theme  would  offer  them,  results  of  greater 
value  still  would  be  attained,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  needed 
central  foundation. 

A  peculiar  opportunity  is  enjoyed  in  this  connection  by  his- 
torians and  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  philo- 
sophical instruction.  The  former  find  the  development  of 
culture  among  the  historical  phenomena  which  it  is  their  spe- 
cial function  to  discuss.  The  latter  have  it  brought  home  to 
them  even  more  vividly  by  the  later  conceptions  of  their  sub- 
ject than  it  was  by  the  earlier  phases  of  reflective  thinking. 
Philosophy,  as  most  contemporary-  authorities  agree,  is  first 
of  all  a  science  of  the  sciences,  altho,  as  many  also  hold,  it 
involves  more  than  a  mere  combination  of  the  results  which 
the  other  branches  of  knowledge  have  reached.  In  its  primary 
reference,  therefore,  it  includes  among  its  problems  many 
which  are  akin  to  those  considered  by  the  discipline  whose 
claims  have  been  advocated  in  this  paper;  so  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  philosophy  in  the  modern  sense  prepares  the  student 
for  the  questions  which  the  history  of  opinion  makes  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  And  when,  as  so  often  happens  under  the 
influence  of  the  American  tradition,  philosophical  study  or 
instruction  is  carried  on  by  the  specifically  historical  method, 
points  of  attachment  for  the  broader  inquiry  are  afforded  on 
-ever\'  hand.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  conceive  a  satisfactory 
treatment  of  philosophy  from  the  historical  point  of  view 
apart  from  frequent  references  to  the  general  progress  of 
culture.  These  the  instructor  in  philosophy  who  is  alive  to 
his  opportunities  will  make  as  full  and  thoro  as  the  condi- 
tions under  which  he  works  will  in  any  wise  allow.  In  other 
courses  also,  as,  for  instance,  in  that  termed  Introduction  to 
Philosophy,  which  is  deservedly  growing  in  favor,  he  will 
have  occasion  to  consider  topics  ancillary  to  the  central  sub- 
ject— the  correlation  of  different  departments  of  knowledge, 
the  relations  of  the  empirical  sciences  to  philosophy,  the  bear- 
ings of  each  on  the  principles  of  practise,  and  the  like.  Or, 
in  case  both  opportunity  and  disposition  ser\e,  he  may  imi- 
tate not  a  few  of  the  masters  and  undertake  a  definite  course 
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devoted  to  the  development  of  opinion  and  its  principles  taken 
by  themselves. 

The  alliance  with  civil  history,  therefore,  and  the  alliance 
with  philosophy  will  alike  be  cultivated  by  the  historian  of 
intellectual  progress.  And  if  provision  can  not  be  made  for 
separate  instruction  in  the  field,  substitutes  for  his  work  may 
be  found  in  special  developments  of  these  kindred  disciplines. 
Or,  in  case  it  were  planned  to  meet  the  need  directly,  but  with- 
out creating  a  complete  department,  the  new  foundation  might 
logically  be  joined  with  either  of  these  two,  between  which  it 
would  stand  as  a  connecting  link.  The  method  of  supplying 
instruction  in  the  missing  study,  however,  is  of  less  impor- 
tance than  that  in  some  adequate  measure  it  should  be  sup- 
plied. This  is  the  great  desideratum.  For  until  the  gap 
which  exists  at  this  point  in  university  training  shall  be  filled 
up,  our  educational  system  will  lack  an  essential  part. 

A,  C.  Armstrong 

Wesleyan  University 


VII 
THE  CRIME  OF  UZZAH  ' 

It  is  recorded  that  when  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  had  been 
recovered  from  the  PhiHstines,  and  was  returning  to  Israel 
amid  shouting  and  singing  and  much  playing  of  harps  and 
timbrels,  a  man  named  Uzzah  put  forth  his  hand  to  steady  it, 
"  because  the  oxen  shook  it,"  and  was  struck  dead  by  a  bolt 
from  heaven. 

When  the  Bricktown  Ark  of  Education  had  been  recovered 
from  the  Philistines,  and  the  singing  and  dancing  and  clapping 
of  hands  were  in  full  career,  a  man  named  Brown,  thinking 
that  the  Ark  wabbled  somewhat  in  transit,  put  forth  his  hand 
and  touched  it — and  lo!  he  was  blighted  by  a  blast  from 
Ithaca. 

In  the  March  ( 1908)  number  of  the  Educational  Review, 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Bricktown,  replies  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Brown  in  the  October  (1907)  number  of  the  same  periodical. 
Smith  and  Brown  are,  of  course,  merely  types  representing 
respectively  the  professional  and  the  non-professional  view 
of  certain  modern  ideas  in  public-school  education. 

The  article  in  the  March  number  of  the  Review  is  in  large 
part  unanswerable,  and  the  writer  will  therefore  admit  at 
once  the  force  of  those  portions  in  which  Smith  either  solemnly 
asserts  what  no  one  has  denied  or  disproves  what  no  one  has 
asserted. 

As  Dr.  Holmes  remarked  to  the  Katydid,  "  Thou  sayest  an 
undisputed  thing  in  such  a  solemn  way.''  But  Bricktown 
teachers  are  nothing  if  not  solemn  and  impressive.  When  a 
trip  to  the  circus  or  a  picnic  in  the  woods  is  characterized  as 
"  Excursion  work,"  solemnity  can  no  further  go. 

Smith  has,  however,  failed  to  distinguish  between  criticisms 

offered  by  Brown  and  statements  quoted  by  the  latter  in  sup- 

^  By 'the  author  of  "  Disillusioned,"    Educational  Review,  October,  1907. 
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port  of  the  position  that  teachers  are  far  from  unanimous 
regarding  some  modern  methods.  Among  the  last  was  a 
remark  comparing  the  drill  of  contemporary  schools  with  those 
of  fifty  years  ago.  In  this  case  Smith — gleefully  laying  the 
lash,  as  he  thought,  on  the  back  of  Brown — was  in  reality  casti- 
gating the  sturdy  pedagogical  shoulders  of  Dr.  Charles  Eliot, 
of  Cambridge,  to  whom  this  remark  was  attributed.  Brown, 
being  unborn  fifty  years  ago,  has  few  recollections  of  the 
schools  of  that  period. 

Brown  did  not  presume  to  revise  the  course  of  study  at 
Bricktown.  After  the  best  inquiry  that  he  could  make,  he 
decided  that  modern  educational  practise  was  too  complex 
for  direct  lay  interference,  and  his  ultimate  plea  was  that  those 
who  were  charged  with  the  duty,  and  who  could  accomplish 
a  maximum  of  good  with  a  minimum  of  harm,  should  cor- 
rect the  unpractical  and  injurious  features  which  were  caus- 
ing dissatisfaction.  His  view  was  that  if  reform  were  not 
tmdertaken  by  the  right  people,  it  would  be  by  the  wrong, 
and  that  the  schools  would  suffer.  And  he  ventures  to  assert 
that  such  will  be  the  conclusion  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  lay- 
men who  make  the  same  investigation. 

Smith  gloats  over  the  "  distinguished  professor  "  who  pub- 
licly condemned  the  methods  of  English  teaching,  only  to 
find  that  the  methods  and  textbooks  used  were  his  own.  The 
audience,  says  Smith,  "  considered  the  debate  closed."  That 
is  where  the  audience  was  mistaken.  It  was  not  the  debate, 
but  the  professor  who  was  closed. 

The  main  question — ^viz.,  whether  the  methods  were  good 
or  bad — was  quite  untouched.  Smith  should  study  the  logical 
limitations  of  the  argumentiim  ad  hominem. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  argnmentum  ad  feminam,  he  is 
more  expert.  This  consists  in  attacking  an  extreme  position 
which  is  unoccupied  to  avoid  risk  of  repulse  at  a  point  really 
in  controversy. 

Such  an  argument  was  the  old  war-time  taunt  that  anti- 
slavery  men  "  wanted  to  marry  niggers."  Such  is  Smith's 
implication  that  Brown  opposes  "  memory  work,"  because  he 
doubts  the  value  of  Shelley  to  a  child  of  thirteen.     It  is  im- 
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possible  for  Smith  to  think  more  highly  of  "  memory  work  " 
than  Brown  does.  Whether  Shelley  could  be  usefully  studied 
by  a  seventh-grade  class  is  a  matter  of  opinion  which  does  not 
affect  the  agreement  of  both  that  training  of  the  memory  thru 
the  acquisition  of  prose  and  verse  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  child. 

Smith  pays  his  attention  to  critical  collie  professors  by 
asserting  that  the  colleges  have  overloaded  the  high  schools 
with  unreasonable  entrance  requirements.  \\'ho  denies  it? 
But  if  the  high  schools  are  overloaded,  with  their  five  or  six 
subjects  run  abreast,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  grammar  schools 
with  their  nine  or  ten  or  even  twelve?  Smith  obser\'es  that 
children  are  desultory  in  their  play,  and  apparently  deduces 
therefrom  that  desultoriness  in  their  studies  is  the  "  natural 
method,"  and  that  the  power  of  application  waits  upon  years. 
Brown  thinks  that  dispersion  of  effort  results  in  desultoriness, 
and  that  the  power  of  application  follows  training.  That  is 
certainly  the  experience  of  most  men  in  all  walks  in  life. 

Smith  thinks  that  business  transactions  do  not  as  a  rule 
occupy  "  more  than  thirty  minutes."  This  is  no  doubt  true 
of  the  ribbon  counter,  but  in  the  clerical  work  to  which  a 
majority  of  our  boys  are  put  within  a  year  or  two  of  leaving 
school,  the  necessity  for  sustained  and  exact  attention  for 
hours  at  a  time  is  imperative.  The  work  is  also  without 
any  of  the  tricks  for  automatically  holding  attention  of  which 
the  modern  school  is  so  fond.  Here  is  a  very  fundamental 
point  of  controversy  between  those  who  defend  and  those 
who  attack  the  kindergarten  spirit  in  our  schools. 

Smith  admits  that  there  are  faults  in  the  schools,  but  re- 
frains from  mentioning  them.  It  appears  that  they  are  not 
in  the  subjects  selected,  the  methods  of  teaching,  or  the  dis- 
tribution of  time.  He  says  that  if  parents  would  take  more 
interest  in  their  children  and  try  to  "  acquaint  themselves 
with  conditions  in  the  schools,"  they  "  would  be  in  position  to 
intelligently  assist  in  remedying  evils  admittedly  there." 

This  is  encouraging,  but  then  every  one  who  tries  this  only 
runs  the  risk  of  Smith's  anger  and  contempt  without  adequate 
compensation  in  the  way  of  results.  Brown  tried  this  very 
thing — supervising  the  studies  of  his  own  children  and  en- 
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deavoring  to  gain,  from  the  position  of  trustee,  some  insight 
as  to  "  conditions  in  the  schools."  Brown's  colleagues  were 
doing  the  same,  but  none  of  them  could  find  anything  that 
Smith  would  admit  to  be  an  evil.  College  professors  were 
consulted,  but  their  suggestions  were  equally  futile.  As  for 
parents,  business  men,  and  politicians,  they  were  always 
fussing  around  and  venting  fool  ideas.  So  far  from  dis- 
covering remedies,  these  well-meaning  citizens  can  not  even 
diagnose  the  disease.  Where,  then,  shall  wisdom  be  found, 
and  where  is  the  place  of  understanding?  Here  is  a  whole 
community  trying  to  remedy  evils  in  the  schools,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Smith,  none  of  them  know  what  they  are,  and,  what 
is  worse,  they  can  not  find  out. 

Smith  is  the  only  one  who  knows,  and  he  won't  tell. 

Now,  as  to  Smith,  the  truth  is  that,  veil  it  how  he  may,  dis- 
guise it  as  he  will,  even  to  himself,  what  he  objects  to  is  not 
the  kind  of  criticism,  nor  the  source  of  criticism,  but  the  jaci 
of  criticism. 

Smith  (again  we  mean  the  type  and  not  the  person)  has 
been  for  years  a  blackboard  king,  wielder  of  the  chalky  scep- 
ter; deferred  to  by  pupils  and  under-teachers.  Into  his  pro- 
fessional life  has  not  come  the  necessity  of  making  good  his 
assertions  on  the  spot.  He  speaks  ex-cathedra;  no  one  may 
dissent,  no  one  may  argue,  no  one  may  withdraw.  As  a 
result  he  is  professionally  impelled  to  defend  any  pedagogical 
position  that  may  be  assailed,  and  to  assail  any  position  that 
may  be  defended,  not  because  the  assault  or  defense  is  essential, 
but  because  professionally  he  can  not  endure  hostile  criticism. 

And  Brown's  mistake — nay,  crime — was  the  crime  of  Uzzah. 
He  placed  unhallowed  hands  upon  the  Ark  and  received  his 
due  reward.  Yet  he  represents  a  large  body  of  sentiment 
among  men  and  women  who  feel  that  something  is  wrong 
and  are  sincerely  anxious  that  it  should  be  rectified.  If  their 
opinion  were  briefly  exprest,  it  would  be  that  some  of  Smith's 
methods,  in  the  attempt  to  make  learning  easy,  produce  a 
disgust  in  children  for  all  that  is  not  easy;  that  in  attempting 
to  organize  and  supervise  all  child  activities,  the  schools  arc 
undertaking  more  than  can  be  accomplished  in  the  7,200  hours 
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which  constitute  the  ordinary  school  life,  and  in  the  attempt 
may  jeopardize  the  quality  of  all  school  work. 

There  is  perhaps  no  subject  that  can  be  taught  which  has 
not  some  educational  value,  but  the  question  is  one  not  of 
absolute,  but  of  relative  values.  Possibly  there  are  a  hun- 
dred school  subjects  that  can  be  taught  today  where  there 
were  twenty  a  generation  back.  Still  human  life  is  no  longer : 
there  are  no  more  hours  in  the  day,  nor  days  in  the  year.  If 
the  schools  had  until  the  end  of  time  to  teach  one  set  of  pupils, 
they  could  teach  most  of  the  subjects  suggested.  If  they 
had  an  open  credit  on  eternity,  they  could  teach  them  all. 
But  in  most  cases  they  have  only  eight  years  of  about  nine 
hundred  hours'  working  time  each.  Into  this  short  space  it 
would  seem  that  some  modern  pedagogs  would  crowd  an 
amount  of  teaching  which  can  not  possibly  be  well  accom- 
plished. Year  after  year  more  "  subjects "  are  added,  yet 
with  all  the  generous  support  of  public  education  which  our 
communities  give,  there  is  great  discussion  among  teach- 
ers as  to  what  is  really  being  accomplished.  Are  not  the 
public  entitled  to  require  that  Smith,  who  alone  knows  the 
facts,  break  his  haughty  silence  and  lighten  our  darkness? 

Until  this  shall  happen,  we  must  look  to  the  critics  rathe.r 
than  to  the  apologists  of  these  methods  for  information  and 
guidance.  Some  years  ago  the  President  of  the  Middle  States 
Association  gave  an  illuminating  hint  on  this  matter.  As  a 
concise  and  impressive  statement  of  the  pressure  on  our  schools, 
to  "  bite  off  more  than  they  can  chew,"  it  would  seem  hard  to 
surpass. 

And  this — perpend,  O  Signor  Smith — is  the  utterance  of 
no  uncultured  citizen  or  educational  mugwump  butting  into 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  modern  pedagogics,  but  a  priest  of  the 
temple  itself,  who  has  for  years  handled  those  mysteries  with 
naked  hands — unscorched  and  unblighted. 

"  It  is  not  enough  that  the  child  should  learn  to  handle  skil- 
fully the  tools  of  all  learning — the  three  R's ;  his  sense  of  form, 
and  his  esthetic  nature  must  be  developed  by  drawing;  his 
hand  must  be  trained  by  manual  work;  his  musical  nature  must 
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be  awakened  by  song;  he  must  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
his  external  environment  by  means  of  nature  lessons  and  the 
study  of  science;  his  patriotic  impulse  must  be  roused  by  the 
study  of  American  history  and  by  flag  drills ;  temperance  must 
be  instilled  into  him  by  lessons  in  physiology  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system;  his 
imagination  must  be  cultivated  by  means  of  acquaintance  with 
Greek  and  Norse  mythology;  he  should  gain  some  knowledge 
of  the  great  heroes  and  events  of  general  history;  thru  the 
plentiful  reading  of  masterpieces  he  should  acquire  a  love  for 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  best  literature,  while  at  the  same 
time  his  mind  should  be  stocked  with  choice  gems  of  prose  and 
poetry  that  will  be  a  solace  and  a  comfort  to  him  thruout  his 
later  life;  it  will  be  well  if  by  displacing  a  little  arithmetic  or 
geography  he  can  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
Latin  or  of  a  modern  language ;  in  some  manner  there  should 
be  roused  in  him  a  love  for  trees,  a  respect  for  birds,  an  antip- 
athy to  cigarettes,  and  an  ambition  for  clean  streets ;  and  some- 
where, somewhere  in  this  wild  chaos,  he  must  learn  to  spell! 
All  these  things,  together  with  sewing,  cooking,  carpentry, 
principles  of  morality,  and  gymnastic  exercise  can  easily  be 
acquired  in  the  grammar  grades,  provided  only  we  have  good 
teaching  and  proper  economy  of  effort.  Do  you  wonder  that 
sometimes  teachers  in  progressive  schools  confide  to  us  that 
they  fear  their  pupils  are  slightly  bewildered  ?  Do  you  wonder 
that  pupils  do  not  gain  the  habit  and  the  power  of  concen- 
trated, consecutive  work  ? 

"  I  am  drawing  no  fancy  sketch.  Every  one  of  these  claims 
that  I  have  cataloged,  you  have  heard  made,  in  all  seriousness ; 
you  have  heard  them  greeted  with  applause ;  and  you  have  seen 
special  associations  organized  to  further  each  one  of  them."  ^ 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us !  And  "  Nature 
lovers  leagues,"  "  Current  events,"  and  "  Excursion  work  " 
added  since.  The  Ancient  said,  "  Learn  not  many  things,  but 
much."  Is  not  this  simple  rule  in  danger  of  being  not  only 
disregarded,  but  reversed? 

•Educational  Review,  February,  1903. 
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PROGRESS  AT  THE  WOMEN'S  COLLEGES 

Reports  from  the  women's  colleges  indicate  interesting  and 
varied  progress. 

Wellesley  has  1,209  students  from  45  states  and 
territories  and  six  foreign  countries.  Even  with  Beebe 
Hall,  a  new  dormitory  recently  opened,  about  200  students 
must  find  accommodations  outside  of  the  collie  residences. 
Of  this  year's  freshmen  59  per  cent,  came  from  public 
and  33  per  cent,  from  private  schools,  the  large  majority 
entering  on  certificate.  Thirty-five  graduate  students  are 
registered,  26  of  whom  are  graduates  of  Wellesley,  the  re- 
mainder represent  9  other  colleges.  One  fellowship  and  30 
graduate  scholarships  are  offered  annually.  A  new  botanical 
laboratory  has  been  recently  opened,  and  work  has  been  b^un 
on  a  new  library  toward  which  $125,000  was  given  by  Mr. 
Carnegie,  $80,000  appropriated  by  the  trustees,  and  $33,- 
000  collected  by  alumni,  the  class  of  1882  having  given  $5,000. 
The  library  has  a  special  endowment  of  $109,000,  and  it  con- 
tains 61,211  volumes,  having  an  annual  increase  of  about 
1,500.  Wellesley 's  first  president,  Miss  Ada  Howard,  in  office 
from  1875  to  1881,  died  in  1907.  The  alumnae  association 
plans  to  erect  a  suitable  monument.  A  biography  of  the  sec- 
ond president,  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  has  just  been 
published  by  her  husband,  Professor  George  H.  Palmer,  of 
Harvard.  In  1907  the  presidency  was  endowed  with  $50,- 
000  in  her  honor.  An  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  fellowship, 
yielding  $1,000  annually,  was  endowed  in  1903.  During  the 
present  year  the  college  has  had  more  honor  scholars  than  ever 
before.  Botany  has  become  an  increasingly  popular  elective 
study,  perhaps  because  of  the  special  attention  which  has  al- 
ways been  given  to  the  planting  of  the  extensive  campus. 
Instruction  in  hygiene  has  been  restored  for  freshmen  and 
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seniors,  and  systematic  physical  examination  has  been  inaugu- 
rated for  new  students  and  for  all  registered  for  sports.  The 
college  continues  to  emphasize  the  series  of  preaching  services 
by  eminent  visiting  clergymen.  A  series  of  recitals  by  visiting 
musicians  has  been  received  also  with  especial  interest.  The 
Student  Government  Association's  inauguration  in'  1906  of 
a  system  limiting  each  student's  office-holding  and  committee 
work,  has  caused  a  perceptible  decrease  in  the  demands  of  non- 
academic  activities.  The  same  plan  has  recently  been  adopted 
at  Barnard  College.  Alumni  statistics  show  that  salaries  for 
the  first  year  of  teaching  have  averaged  about  $500.  Inquiry 
concerning  1,000  former  students,  whose  biographical  records 
are  incomplete,  indicates  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  them 
left  college  to  marry  that  it  is  not  just  to  base  statistics  of 
marriage  on  the  records  of  graduates  only.  The  endowment 
of  the  college  is  now  $869,000 ;  the  annual  expenditure,  $445,- 
000.  Wellesley  is  the  only  woman's  college  that  follows  the 
university  custom  of  making  its  finances  public. 

Smith  College  has  now  an  attendance  of  1,482  students 
as  compared  with  1,389  in  1907  and  1,213  in  1906.  Special 
.students  in  music  and  art  only  are  no  longer  accepted.  Most 
students  enter  by  certificate,  and  the  college  feels  that  "  every 
year  the  advantages  of  well-ordered  certificates  over  examina- 
tions become  apparent — ^the  judgment  of  conscientious  and 
competent  teachers  is  less  fikely  to  err  than  the  judgment 
formed  from  hurried  written  examinations."  One-third  of 
the  students  come  from  private,  two-thirds  from  public, 
schools.  Four-fifths  come  from  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Illinois,  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania;  but  thirty-two  other 
states  and  five  foreign  countries  are  also  represented.  Three- 
fourths  are  Congregationalists,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
and  Unitarians;  the  remaining  one-fourth  represent  seventeen 
other  denominations.  There  are  nine  graduate  students,  all 
but  one  graduates  of  Smith.  Six  fellowships  of  $500  each 
are  offered  annually.  Two  new  halls  of  residence  have  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  fourteen  already  in  use,  but  even 
with  these  one-half  of  the  students  can  not  be  accommodated 
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on  the  campus.  A  new  assembly  hall  has  been  provided  for, 
additional  ground  has  been  acquired,  and  there  have  been  nu- 
merous additions  to  the  art  gallery  and  museum  collections. 
In  addition  to  the  Forbes  library  of  110,000  volumes,  founded 
for  both  the  college  and  the  town,  the  college  is  increasing 
the  size  and  developing  the  administration  of  its  own  collection 
of  20,000  volumes.  Mr.  Cam^ie  has  offered  $62,500,  and 
the  college  has  collected  an  almost  equal  amount,  for  a  new 
library  building.  The  Massachusetts  movement  in  favor  of 
taxing  colleges  and  universities  seems  to  be  halted  by  the 
growing  realization  that  colleges  confer  financial  as  well  as 
educational  benefits  on  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
situated.  The  endowment  of  about  $1,300,000  was  increased 
by  a  bequest  of  $10,000  for  a  scholarship  in  1906-07.  The 
number  of  students  who  need  financial  aid  is  increasing ;  about 
$10,000  is  granted  annually  in  scholarships  and  $2,500  in 
loans.  The  demand  for  musical  instruction  has  so  increased 
that  additional  rooms  for  instruction  and  practise  have  been 
provided  in  two  buildings.  Recitals  by  faculty  and  visiting 
musicians  have  been  largely  attended.  Excellently  presented 
class  plays  continue  to  be  a  feature  of  student  life.  The 
health  of  the  college  continues  uniformly  good. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  which  celebrated  its  seventieth 
anniversary  in  November,  has  now  711  students  from  27 
states  and  3  foreign  countries ;  70  per  cent,  being  from  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  Connecticut.  There  are  6  graduate 
students  in  residence,  and  the  college  offers  annually  4  fellow- 
ships of  $500  each  for  graduate  study  elsewhere.  There  are 
1 10  officers  of  administration  and  instruction.  The  attendance 
is  limited  by  the  accommodations  of  the  seven  residence  halls; 
each  year,  as  at  Wellesley,  the  lists  of  accepted  students  being 
closed  at  an  earlier  date.  The  library',  which  contains  35,000 
volumes,  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  3,000  volumes  a  year. 
Thirty  thousand  dollars  has  been  collected  toward  the  erection 
of  a  music  building.  Numerous  small  gifts  have  been  re^ 
ceived,  adding  to  the  various  collections  and  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  grounds  and  buildings.    The  endowment  of  $800.- 
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ooo  was  increased  during  the  year  by  $8,000  only,  the  presi- 
dent pointing  out  that,  while  graduates  of  women's  colleges 
are  loyal  and  generous,  it  is  only  seldom  that  they  have  control 
of  large  wealth.  Changes  in  the  curriculum  now  prescribe 
only  one-half  of  the  work  for  a  degree,  allowing  one-fourth 
to  be  taken  in  restricted  and  one-fourth  in  free  elective.  The 
placing  of  courses  on  a  semester  basis  both  allows  a  more 
flexible  adjustment  of  program  and  reduces  the  number  of 
subjects  that  must  be  taken  at  one  time.  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics  hold  their  place  as  popular  electives;  psychology 
and  the  fine  arts  are  increasing  in  popularity.  A  new  depart- 
ment of  political  and  social  economy  and  new  courses  in 
education,  English,  vocal  speech,  and  music  have  been  added. 
Student  health  continues  better  than  that  of  the  community 
at  large.  The  college  preaching  sermons  and  the  college  set- 
tlement association  increase  in  interest.  The  Alliance  Fran- 
gaise  has  inaugurated  the  custom  of  presenting  plays  in 
French.  The  faculty,  which  increases  more  rapidly  in  pro- 
portion than  the  student  body,  is  also  increasing,  proportion- 
ally, its  volume  of  publications. 

At  Vassar  the  attendance  has  been  limited  since  1905  to 
1,000  students;  seven  of  this  number  during  the  present  year 
are  graduates.  An  additional  hall  of  residence  was  opened 
in  1907.  Especial  attention  is  being  given  to  enlarging  the 
library,  which  contains  60,000  volumes,  and  to  the  subject  of 
music,  the  leader  of  the  Dannreuther  quartette  having  been 
made  director  of  the  department  and  leader  of  the  college 
orchestra.  The  endowment  of  the  college  is  $1,300,000;  the 
income  from  one-quarter  of  this  is  applied  to  scholarships.  In 
addition,  $3,600  is  annually  available  for  loans  to  needy  stu- 
dents.   The  total  number  of  alumni  is  now  2,939. 

At  Bryn  Mawr  there  are  434  students  representing  22 
states.  One-third  of  the  71  graduate  students  in  residence 
come  from  29  other  institutions.  The  favorite  subjects  for 
graduate  study  are  English,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  and 
French.     Of  390  graduate  students  in  residence  since  the 
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opening  of  the  college,  171  have  been  holders  of  fellowships; 
31  of  the  present  number  are  fellows  and  scholars.  The  col- 
lege offers  each  year  4  European  fellowships,  one  of  them 
founded  in  1907;  11  fellowships  and  one  research  fellowship, 
the  latter  founded  in  1907;  11  graduate  scholarships;  and  32 
undergraduate  scholarships.  All  students,  except  those  whose 
homes  are  near  the  college,  live  in  the  six  halls  of  residence. 
The  staff  of  administration  and  instruction,  which  now  num- 
bers 66  persons,  continues  to  suffer  from  the  appreciation  of 
other  institutions.  During  the  year  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  geology  has  been  called  to  Lehigh  University,  and 
the  head  of  the  department  of  history  to  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. The  library,  which  contains  52,000  volumes,  aug- 
mented by  an  annual  expenditure  of  $4,000  for  books,  is  now 
housed  in  a  new  building  completed  in  1907,  with  a  frontage 
of  174  feet  and  wings  200  feet  long  connected  by  a  cloister. 
The  endowment  of  the  collie  is  now  $1,200,000.  The  col- 
lege has  recently  taken  pains  to  dispel  the  impression  that  it 
is  intended  for  wealthy  students  only.  It  distributes  nearly 
$20,000  annually  in  fellowships  and  scholarships;  there  is  a 
loan  fund;  and  an  appointment  secretary  aids  students  finan- 
cially. Upon  the  much-vexed  question  of  undergraduate  in- 
struction, the  college  takes  the  position  that  "  wherever  possible 
instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures."  At  the  last  Com- 
mencement, Ambassador  Brice  delivered  an  address  on  "  Has 
the  education  of  women  distinctive  aims?";  President  Thomas 
delivered  an  address  on  a  similar  topic  at  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae.  Of  1,890 
former  students,  34  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D. ;  72  of  M.A. ; 
856  that  of  B.A.  Of  the  last  25  per  cent,  have  married, 
and  25  per  cent,  are  teaching. 

At  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  there  are  340 
students,  two  of  them  graduates.  The  staff  of  instruction 
numbers  41  persons.  President  Goucher,  one  of  the  founders 
and  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  college,  has  resigned  because 
of  ill  health,  presenting  his  residence  to  the  college  for  a  hall 
of  administration.     The  endowment  is  $649,000;  $217,000 
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having  been  added  during  the  year.  The  college  provides 
annually  two  fellowships,  and  the  alumnse  one  for  graduate 
study  at  some  university.  New  courses  have  been  opened  in 
philanthropy  and  in  geology.  The  Latin  school  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  college,  will  hereafter  receive  only 
advanced  students,  and,  as  other  preparatory  schools  meet 
the  standards  of  the  college,  the  work  of  the  Latin  school 
will  be  restricted  until  it  is  terminated  altogether.  Of  the 
700  graduates  since  the  first  class  of  1892,  193  are  teaching. 
Many  have  pursued  advanced  study,  7  earning  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.;  10  that  of  M.D.;  4  that  of  Ph.M.;  and  29  that 
of  M.A. 

Concerning  the  future,  the  president  of  Smith  has  said: 
"  Colleges  for  women,  thus  far,  have  been  constrained,  by  the 
desire  to  demonstrate  the  capacity  of  women  for  a  collegiate 
education,  to  adopt  substantially  the  same  requirements  ...  as 
the  colleges  for  men.  That  demonstration  has  now  been  made 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  .  .  .  The  colleges  for  women  are 
now  in  a  position  to  act  with  greater  independence;  and  .  .  . 
adopt  such  regulations  as  may  seem  best.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  an  opportune  time  ...  to  give  a  thoro  revision  of 
college  requirements,  and  to  determine  what  changes  can  be 
made  to  liberalize  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  education 
which  these  colleges  are  to  give."  Such  a  view  is  the  more 
gratifying,  since,  two  years  ago,  the  president  of  Vassar  ex- 
prest  the  opinion  that  no  one  of  the  women's  colleges  was  yet 
in  position  to  make  innovations. 

What  the  line  of  departure  will  be  does  not  yet  appear.  The 
president  of  Bryn  Mawr  has  suggested  that  it  be  in  the  devel- 
opment of  graduate  work,  at  least  so  far  as  giving  prepara- 
tion for  the  Master's  degree.  Such  work,  however,  altho 
offered  for  a  number  of  years,  and  with  many  encouragements 
in  the  form  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  and  reduced  tuition, 
has  met  with  but  small  response.  At  Bryn  Mawr,  where  grad- 
uate is  only  half  as  much  as  undergraduate  tuition,  there  are 
but  71  graduate  students;  nearly  half  of  them  are  fellows  and 
scholars,  and  the  proportion  was  larger   in   former  years. 
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Wellesley  has  30  graduate  scholarships,  but  only  25  resident 
graduate  students,  most  of  them  graduates  of  the  college. 
Smith  has  6  fellowships  and  9  graduate  students,  8  of  them 
graduates  of  the  college.  Vassar  has  7  graduate  students. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  women  are  seeking 
graduate  work  in  the  universities — Columbia,  for  example, 
having  300.  In  harmony  with  this  latter  tendency,  Mount 
Holyoke  offers  4  fellowships,  and  the  Woman's  Collie  of 
Baltimore  3,  for  study  elsewhere. 

A  greater  uniformity  in  the  matter  of  annual  reports  would 
be  welcomed  by  all  who  are  interested  in  our  women's  col- 
lies. Wellesley  alone  follows  the  university  custom  of  issu- 
ing a  public  statement  of  finances.  Only  Wellesley,  Smith, 
and  Mount  Holyoke  issue  reports  regularly.  No  reports  have 
been  issued  from  Vassar  and  Bryn  Mawr  for  several  years. 
None  has  ever  been  issued  by  the  Woman's  College  of 
Baltimore. 

Clyde  Furst 

Teachers  College 
Ojlumbia  Universfty 


IX 
DISCUSSIONS 

REFLECTIONS  ON  A  TEMPEST  IN  A  TEAPOT 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  : 

I  have  read  the  editorial  comment  ^  on  the  "  tempest  in  a 
teapot  "  in  Boston  with  much  interest,  and  wish  to  express 
to  you  my  cordial  appreciation  of  it.  Now  I  wish  to  add  a 
few  words  concerning  the  controversy  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  battle-field  and  in  the  light  of  an  experience 
of  thirty-seven  years  with  Boston  public  schools. 

The  "  tempest  "  was  raised  by  a  mixed  class  of  people  who 
did  not  understand  the  situation  as  a  whole,  altho  certain  that 
they  did.  At  all  events,  they  understood  what  they  wanted  and 
were  determined  to  have  it. 

The  graduates  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School  claimed  to  know 
more  about  that  school  and  its  needs  than  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Assistant  Superintendents,  and  School  Committee 
combined,  mainly  because  they  had  been  educated  in  it  and 
were  loyal  to  it,  not  because  they  had  studied  modern  edu- 
cational methods  or  modern  school  policies.  In  fact,  some  of 
them  ignored  the  Superintendent's  school  policy;  others  ad' 
mitted  that  they  did  not  understand  it;  many  questioned 
whether  he  had  one. 

The  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the  Superintendent's 
method  of  transferring  teachers  were  medical  men,  who,  be- 
sides trying  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  their  own  ardu- 
ous profession,  assumed  to  dictate  terms  of  administration  to 
the  School  Committee  and  seven  educational  experts!  Evi- 
dently they  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  science  of  educa- 
tion is  as  wide  and  deep  and  as  worthy  of  serious  study  and 
practise  as  the  science  of  medicine.    Doubtless  they  would  not 
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credit  educational  experts  with  such  an  amount  of  medical 
knowledge  as  to  warrant  their  interference  in  a  medical  con- 
troversy. Their  open  threat  that  they  "  made  School  Com- 
mittees and  could  unmake  them"  showed  the  tempestuous 
and  teapot  character  of  their  opposition. 

And  the  other  opposition  was  like  unto  it.  The  worthy 
graduates  of  the  school  mentioned  did  not  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  a  modern  school  policy.  To  understand  a  school 
policy  based  upon  the  logical  arrangement  and  presentation 
of  subjects  does  not  help  one  much,  if  any,  to  understand  a 
policy  based  upon  learning  thru  self-activity  and  self- 
expression.  The  graduate  of  a  classical  school  is  rather 
specially  disqualified  to  estimate  the  importance  of  spontaneity, 
interest,  self-activity,  self-expression,  and  self-control  in  edu- 
cating children  and  youth.  Such  an  estimate  is  quite  foreign 
to  her  thought  and  experience ;  and  for  her  to  actively  oppose 
an  able  body  of  educational  specialists,  who  have  made  a  par- 
ticular study  of  child  nature  as  related  to  education,  is  hardly 
pardonable;  but  for  professional  men  to  do  it,  is  quite  un- 
pardonable. Professional  men  of  one  kind  should  give  pro- 
fessional men  of  another  kind  the  credit  of  knowing  their 
own  business,  and  allow  them  to  conduct  it  without  unrea- 
sonable and  impertinent  interference. 

During  many  years  past  teachers  in  Boston,  and  presumably 
elsewhere,  have  protested  against  being  transferred  to  lower 
grades  after  the  principal  has  been  convinced  of  their  partial 
failure  in  upper  grades.  They  are  unwilling  to  recognize 
their  limitations,  and  at  once  proceed  to  defend  themselves 
with  unwonted  vigor  when  their  transfer  is  proposed.  In 
this  way  very  unprogressive  teachers  can  be  roused  to  action 
for  a  short  time.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  are  com- 
petent and  progressive,  they  generally  consider  it  degrading 
to  take  a  class  of  a  grade  lower  than  the  one  they  have.  They 
do  not  readily  admit  that  it  takes  as  good  a  teacher,  perhaps 
a  better,  to  teach  a  primary-school  class  as  it  does  to  teach 
a  high-school  class.  Very  likely  they  have  not  considered 
the  truth  in  this  quotation :  "  No  secondary  school  or  college 
in  America  can  show  teaching  to  compare,   in  mastery  of 
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scientific  method  and  in  teaching  skill,  with  the  best  teaching 
to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  best  elementary  schools."  More- 
over, many  of  them  give  reason  for  the  opinion  of  German 
educators  that  this  is  the  only  country  where  any  teacher  can 
teach  anything,  where  self-esteem  seems  to  be  commensurate 
with  aspiration.  Generally  they  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed. 
The  fact  that  a  good  many  of  necessity  have  been  disturbed, 
and  a  good  many  expect  to  be,  has  occasioned  some  resent- 
ment, as  might  be  expected  in  any  kind  of  business.  This 
feeling  among  the  unprogressive  is  of  ancient  date  and  can 
not  properly  be  charged  to  the  unprecedented  able  administra- 
tion of  school  affairs  in  force  in  Boston  at  the  present  time; 
but  it  has  waited  long  for  a  propitious  occasion  on  which 
to  manifest  itself.  It  found  it  in  the  commotion  incident  to 
the  transfer  of  a  teacher  from  one  high  school  to  another. 
This  disinclination  to  be  assigned  to  a  place  which  has  not 
been  freely  chosen  by  the  incumbent,  shows  how  a  spark  of 
disobedience  may  be  fanned  into  a  flame  by  unprogressive  or 
self-satisfied  teachers  and  their  misinformed  friends. 

The  present  Superintendent,  a  very  able  and  highly  trained 
educator,  and  his  strong,  experienced  assistants,  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  where  teachers  have  been  misplaced,  and  mis- 
placements are  inevitable;  they  know  by  frequent  visitations 
the  character  of  each  school;  they  see  that  a  teacher  who  does 
not  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  school  where  she  happens  to 
be,  and  is  more  or  less  an  obstruction  to  it,  may  do  acceptable 
work  in  another  school  of  a  different  character.  My  own 
personal  experience  in  this  regard  has  been  delightful  in 
a  number  of  instances.  Moreover,  these  directors  of  educa- 
tion realize  deeply  that  in  certain  schools  no  modern  policy, 
based  on  the  nature  of  the  child  to  a  reasonable  extent,  can 
be  inaugurated  until  certain  inherited  obstructions  are  re- 
moved, until  certain  unprogressive  combinations  are  broken 
up.  This  is  a  very  delicate,  but  very  necessary  matter.  The 
final  disposition  of  it  may  disturb  the  settled  ideas  of  some 
teachers,  but  it  will  result  in  providing  natural  and  proper 
opportunities  for  children  to  learn. 

No  business  can  be  successfully  carried  on  unless  the  man 
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at  the  head  of  it  has  the  power  to  place  his  subordinates  where 
he  thinks  they  will  do  the  most  efficient  service.  As  was  well 
said  by  the  chairman  of  the  School  Board,  to  take  away  this 
power  of  transfer  would  result  in  administrative  chaos. 

Perhaps  the  main  reason  why  so  much  heat  was  evolved  and 
so  long  continued  in  the  "tempest,"  was  the  fact  that  the 
father  of  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School  was 
on  the  staff  of  a  prominent  Boston  newspaper.  He  naturally 
enough  took  his  daughter's  view  of  the  case,  and  gave  op- 
portunity for  the  free  expression  of  all  opinions  antagonistic 
to  the  Superintendent. 

Whatever  is  put  in  print  in  a  reputable  magazine  or  news- 
paper is  regarded  with  great  respect  by  the  public.  Too  often, 
as  in  this  case,  it  forms  public  opinion.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  make  the  public  see  beyond  mere  assigning,  learn- 
ing, and  reciting  lessons  to  the  constitutional  development  of 
the  learners.    The  public  acts  according  to  its  light. 

Henry  Lincoln  Clapp 

George  Putnam  School 
Boston,  Mass. 


WHY  ARE  THERE  FEW  MEN  TEACHERS? 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  the  interesting  discussion 
of  the  question  "  Why  teaching  repels  men  ?  "  in  the  Edl'CA- 
TiONAL  Review  for  April  (1908).  And  I  have  been  asking 
myself  if  my  good  brother  Bardeen,  in  his  consideration  of 
the  matter,  has  told  the  whole  truth.  For,  confessedly,  he 
has  told  some  undeniable,  however  unpleasant,  truths  upon 
the  subject. 

A  somewhat  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  convinces 
me,  however,  that  the  matter  of  wages  does  cut  an  important 
figure  in  the  cause  of  scarcity  of  men  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. And  this  investigation  has  been  in  several  localities 
and  among  teachers  occupying  different  grades  in  the  pro- 
fession. Indeed,  men  teachers  have,  on  several  occasions, 
assured  me  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  the  calling  as  a 
life-work,  if  they  could  be  satisfied  that  their  position  was 
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reasonably  secure  and  a  salary  was  forthcoming  commensurate 
with  the  work  required  of  them. 

These  teachers  tell  me  frankly  that  the  possibilities  of 
growth  in  the  calling  are  not  great;  indeed,  are  exceedingly 
small,  except  to  those  teachers  who  have  pluck,  nerve,  and 
ambition.  Teachers  of  this  kind  should  always  be  sought, 
and  progressive  school  boards  welcome  them  into  their  sys- 
tems of  schools.  Perhaps,  the  difficult  problem  to  solve  is 
that  one  which  correctly  measures  the  true  value  of  these  all- 
too-rare  kind  of  men  teachers. 

And  how  can  a  correct  measure  of  such  men  teachers  be 
taken  ?  Certainly,  not  by  the  standards  of  the  counting-house, 
or  of  the  workshop,  or  the  department  store.  They  are  no 
mere  plodders.  They  are,  essentially  and  preeminently,  mak- 
ers of  characters  and  molders  of  men.  No  standard  which 
savors  of  the  day  only  will  suffice.  We  are  inclined  to  be 
too  practical  and  too  materialistic  in  our  estimates  of  these 
men.  Such  estimates  are  insufficient.  If  we  can  not  form 
our  standards  along  different  and  higher  lines,  we  can  not 
expect  to  get  the  best  service  from  those  who  are  to  be 
our  men  teachers.  And  the  estimate  of  the  layman  alone  will 
not  suffice.  The  professional  judgment  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  forming  such  estimate. 

Not  long  since  the  writer  was  asked  by  a  man  teacher  if 
an  avowed  progressive  movement  in  his  school  work  would 
have  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  school  board  and 
the  school  experts.  Speaking  for  myself  only,  and  not  as 
an  expert,  I  said  it  would.  And  I  desired  to  have  him  carry 
the  word  to  his  fellows.  We  want  teachers  who  are  thinking 
how  to  improve  their  schools.  And  it  is  the  thought  that  leads 
to  the  realization  of  educational  uplifts.  He  was  delighted  to 
have  me  talk  so  freely  and  encouragingly.  He  said  it  was 
a  real  inspiration  to  him.  There  was  a  deal  of  satisfaction 
in  working  under  such  an  administration,  he  said. 

As  I  come  to  get  closer  to  the  teaching  body,  I  discover  that 
tliere  is  a  tendency  to  be  domineering  and  autocratic  on  the 
part  of  those  in  power.  This  is  true  in  school  boards  as  well 
as  among  those  who  supervise  school  systems.     These  digni- 
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taries  will  not  admit  it;  indeed,  most  of  them  will  deny  it. 
But  the  fact  remains.  Why,  I  have  heard  school  board  mem- 
bers assert  that  school-teachers  had  nothing  to  say  as  to 
what  their  salaries  should  be.  And  yet  the  salary  of  a  teacher 
is  the  subject  of  a  contract.  And  how  can  there  be  any  con- 
tract unless  there  is  a  voluntary  meeting  of  minds?  The  sug- 
gestion that  teachers  have  no  rights  which  school  boards  are 
bound  to  consider  in  the  matter  of  their  contracts,  is  most 
preposterous. 

It  is  the  democracy  of  education  that  is  the  hope  of  the 
public  school  system.  If  we  eliminate  this  from  our  common 
schools,  where  can  we  hope  to  land  them? 

There  is  force  in  Mr.  Bardeen's  claim  that  social  and  pro- 
fessional recognition  are  denied  the  average  man  teacher. 
It  is  a  shame  that  this  is  so.  He  is  rated  as  less  than  an 
essential  factor  in  the  body  politic.  This  is  contrary  to  all 
just  or  fair  standards.  It  belittles  the  man  and  his  business. 
It  lessens  his  influence.  It  drives  many  desirable  candidates 
to  seek  a  life-work  elsewhere.  It  is  educational  suicide  on  the 
part  of  a  large  part  of  the  unthinking  multitude.  We  must 
reform  if  we  hope  for  better  conditions.  And  by  "  we  "  I 
mean  the  common  people,  the  la}Tnen,  those  who  profess  to 
be  great  sticklers  for  the  proprieties  and  the  conventionalities 
of  life.    This  is  imperative. 

There  is  no  more  honorable,  noble,  and  worthy  calling  than 
the  teacher's.  Indeed,  to  the  writer's  mind,  there  is  none 
entitled  to  the  same  lofty  recognition.  This  being  true,  it  is 
quite  beyond  the  understanding  of  the  average  individual  why 
the  public  persistently  insist  upon  denying  to  this  profession 
the  dignity,  the  power,  and  the  influence  which  justly  and 
fairly  belong  to  it.  And  yet  Mr.  Bardeen  is  correct,  when 
he  says  that  the  public  refuses  to  accord  to  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession that  recognition  which  does  belong  to  it. 

How  many  of  us  know  that  the  remark  is  made  of  a  teacher 
who  may  be  passing  that  "he  is  only  a  pedagog  and  of  little 
consequence."  It  has  been  made  in  my  presence  many  times, 
and  I  have  never  failed  to  denounce  the  remark  as  unworthy 
and  cowardly.     But  the  statement,  in  effect,  still  goes  on. 
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If  we  can  not,  or  will  not,  grant  to  worthy  endeavor  what 
justly  belongs  to  it,  we  can  not  hope  to  secure  the  best  availa- 
ble material  in  the  teacher's  profession  and  retain  it  there. 

I  believe  that  a  greatly  increased  salary  will  do  much  to 
attract  the  best  male  talent  into  the  teacher's  calling.  If  we 
add  to  this  the  assurance  of  permanency,  the  rest  will  follow 
naturally.  It  may  not  come  at  once.  In  fact,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  come  for  some  years.  And  yet  there  are  growing 
surface  indications  which  point  to  a  laudable  movement  in  the 
right  direction.  We  need  scholars  and  character-builders  in 
the  teaching  profession.  And  such  men  ought  to  have  a  large 
and  a  growing  salary.  Any  other  class  of  teachers  are  dear 
at  any  price.  And  one  of  the  most  undesirable  class  of  teach- 
ers is  that  one  which  enters  the  profession  as  a  temporary 
makeshift.  School  boards  should  know  this  and  be  governed 
accordingly.  But  if  the  salary  offered  is  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  service  expected,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  best 
talent  desired  can  not  be  long  retained  in  the  service. 

Of  course,  self-respecting,  honorable,  capable,  well-educated 
men  are  not  likely  to  pursue  a  calling  too  often  regarded  by  the 
masses  as  essentially  unworthy  and  without  much  influence  and 
less  real  power.  And  they  ought  not.  We  must  guarantee  ta 
our  teachers  an  influential  calling,  an  adequate  salary  and 
permanency  of  position  for  good  work  performed.  Then  men 
will  come  to  the  teaching  profession  in  numbers  to  meet  the- 
demand. 

DUANE    MOWRY 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


X 

REVIEWS 

The  industrial  improvement  schools  of  Wuerttemberg — By  A.  A.  Snowdkk, 
Teachers  College  record,  November,  1907. 

Condensed  into  seventy-three  pages,  Mr.  Snowden  has 
pictured  the  growth  and  development  of  the  vocational  schools 
of  Wuerttemberg.  The  process  of  evolution  of  the  improve- 
ment schools  of  Wuerttemberg  during  the  last  fifty  years  car* 
not  fail  to  be  of  absorbing  interest  to  Americans.  A  study  of 
this  monograph  will  prevent  hasty  action  by  many  communi- 
ties now  discussing  the  introduction  of  vocational  training,  and! 
point  the  way  along  which  success  may  be  achieved.  In  Wuert- 
temberg, as  in  the  United  States,  private  initiative  paved  the 
way  for  improvement  and  vocational  schools  under  public  con- 
trol. While  the  problems  in  Wuerttemberg  are  radically  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  United  States,  the  necessity  for 
vocational  schools  in  the  United  States  is  equally  obvious. 

If  we  follow  the  experience  of  Wuerttemberg  and  Saxony, 
these  vocational  schools  in  the  beginning  must  be  connected 
with  the  evening  schools  and  deal  at  first  with  those  young 
men  and  young  women  who  are  already  engaged  in  some  in- 
dustrial pursuit.  Mechanical  drawing  is  the  necessary  basis, 
the  prerequisite,  for  industrial  training  in  Wuerttemberg. 
The  admitted  deficiency  in  Wuerttemberg  of  teachers  who 
are  properly  qualified,  after  their  long  experience  with  this 
type  of  school,  must  discourage  hasty  action  in  the  United 
States.  Our  admitted  failure  in  teaching  mechanical  drawing 
in  the  United  States,  as  Mr.  Snowden  points  out,  makes  even 
the  beginnings  of  vocational  training  quite  a  problem  for  us. 
As  also  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Snowden,  the  experience  in  Wuert- 
temberg and  in  Saxony  is  directly  against  the  establishment 
of  improvement  and  vocational  schools  as  attached  to  and 
connected  with  our  present  school  systems.  Experience  else- 
where in  Germany  corroborates  this  view. 
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Wuerttemberg,  lacking  coal  and  water  power  and  the  other 
special  facilities  that  tend  to  aid  industrial  expansion,  was 
necessarily  forced  to  rely  upon  a  better  quality  of  manufacture 
instead  of  looking  to  quantity  alone.  In  the  United  States, 
in  the  presence  of  all  that  Wuerttemberg  lacks,  a  process  of 
elimination  must  be  pursued  at  the  outset,  in  rejecting  the 
variety  of  callings  or  trades  that  Wuerttemberg  found  it 
necessary  to  cultivate.  The  impression  gains  ground,  too,  that 
even  after  fifty  years  of  experience,  with  28,000  pupils  in  the 
industrial  improvement  schools,  that  Wuerttemberg  is  still 
playing  at  the  vocational  school  problem.  When  there  are  only 
eight  pupils  in  the  Tanners'  School  at  Metzingen,  and  only 
108  in  the  Technical  School  for  Book  Printing  at  Stuttgart, 
and  only  69  in  the  Mechanical  School  for  Watchmaking  in 
Schwenningen,  it  seems  evident  that  these  schools  have  not 
reached  very  deep  as  yet  into  the  real  wants  and  needs  of  the 
people.  The  great  majority  of  these  pupils  are  in  a  type  of 
school  which  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  with  any  success 
in  the  United  States. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  work  in  the  general  improvement 
schools  is  80  hours  a  year  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  for 
the  vocational  schools  180  hours  a  year  for  two  years.  Under 
the  new  law,  reorganizing  the  schools  of  Wuerttemberg,  which 
law  goes  into  effect  in  19 10,  the  time  to  be  spent  in  vocational 
schools  is  280  hours  a  year  for  a  period  of  three  years.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  so  large  a  portion  of  Mr.  Snowden's 
pamphlet  is  taken  up  with  the  proposed  operations  under  the 
new  law  which  goes  into  effect  in  19 10,  rather  than  showing 
the  detailed  practical  operations  under  the  present  law.  We 
note  that  even  in  Wuerttemberg  "  soon  after  the  organiza- 
tion movement  was  fairly  started,  several  communes  hastened 
to  enact  a  compulsory  law  on  the  principle  that  what  is  good 
for  some  is  good  for  all.  Since  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
instnictors  sufficiently  qualified  for  the  new  work  or  to  provide 
suitable  quarters,  the  outcome  of  this  zeal  was  disastrous,  and 
in  some  cases  discredited  the  schools  for  some  time." 

The  teaching  of  elementary  industrial  subjects  in  Wuerttem- 
berg is  in  process  of  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession. 
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In  order  that  only  those  with  the  highest  qualifications  may  be 
permanently  placed,  it  has  been  considered  inadvisable  to  es- 
tablish the  schools  on  the  new  basis  until  provision  for  an 
even  better  corps  of  teachers  has  been  made.  School  boards 
that  anticipate  the  new  regulations,  by  petitioning  to  have  their 
institutions  put  on  the  new  basis  at  once,  are  frowned  upon. 
W'uerttemberg,  a  country  which  has  afforded  the  opportunity 
for  elementary  vocational  teaching  for  several  generations, 
confesses  that  it  has  not  a  force  sufficiently  trained  to  equip 
the  schools  under  the  new  standard.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
industrial  and  commercial  improvement  school  boards  will 
continue  under  the  new  law  the  general  policy  of  demanding 
a  small  tuition  fee,  altho  this  will  be  altogether  done  away  with 
in  a  few  communes.  "  The  employers  are  uniformly  enthu- 
siastic over  the  results  obtained  thru  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial schools  and  the  workers  are  similarly  minded.  The 
institutions  make  it  possible  for  all  who  are  willing  to  obtain 
employment.  For  years  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  for  the 
few  young  men  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  voca- 
tional school  training,  and  who  do  not  show  a  disposition  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  opportunities,  to  obtain  work  from  in- 
telligent employers." 

Mr.  Snowden  assures  us  that  the  vocational  school  laws  of 
W^uerttemberg  have  "  ever  been  chiefly  instigated  by  business 
men,  and  that  the  recent  advanced  legislation  in  this  direction 
is  mainly  the  work  of  employers.  The  educational  ministry 
merely  furnished  the  pedagogical  trimmings  of  the  bill." 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston,  Mass. 


Journal  of  the  debates  in  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  May-September,  1787,  as  recorded  by  James 
Madison — Edited  by  Gaillard  Hunt.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
igoS.     2  vols.     392,  462  p.     $4.50. 

This  wholly  admirable  edition  of  Madison's  Journal  will  be 
a  boon  both  to  scholars  and  to  less  ambitious  students  of  the 
Constitution  and  its  history.  The  present  generation  of 
American  public  men,  even  those  of  most  authority,  seem 
strangely  ignorant  of  the  Constitution's  guarantees  and  limi- 
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tations,  and  not  infrequently  contemptuous  of  them.  A  study 
of  this  Journal  will  reveal  the  painstaking  care  and  high- 
minded  patriotism  with  which  the  several  articles  and  clauses 
of  the  Constitution  were  debated  and  formulated,  and  will 
inspire  new  respect  for  the  great  document  which  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  political  and  social  institutions 
rest. 


An  American  student  in  France — By  Abb^  Fiux  Klein.     Chicago:    A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.     1908.     341  p.     $2.00. 

We  are  not  sure  that  this  title  is  happily  chosen,  for  it 
does  not  wholly  indicate  the  broad  scope  and  reflective  char- 
acter of  Abbe  Klein's  book.  Not  only  has  he  written  a  de- 
lightful book  of  travel  or  description,  but  he  has  so  inter- 
woven with  this  comments  and  discussion  on  French  lives, 
French  problems  of  politics  and  religion,  that  the  volume  is 
unique  in  its  way. 

We  unreservedly  commend  it  to  those  who  know  France, 
and  to  those  who  want  to  know  France. 


The  sort  of  glib  folly  that  appears  to  take  the  fancy  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  world  just  now  is  well  illustrated  in 
"New  worlds  for  old,  a  new  book  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  The 
vogue  which  that  writer  enjoys  is  to  us  a  mystery,  for  the 
content  of  his  books  seems  to  oscillate  between  the  weird  and 
the  grotesque,  and  to  be  distinctly  tiresome.  In  this  volume,  an 
apology  for  Socialism,  he  announces  that  "  to  him  Socialism 
presents  itself  as  a  very  noble,  but  a  very  human  and  fallible, 
system  of  ideas."  His  subsequent  exposition  closely  follows 
this  text.  To  some  of  the  rest  of  us  Socialism  presents  itself 
as  a  fog  which  conceals  the  plain  teachings  of  history  and  of 
human  nature.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1908.  330 
p.     $1.50.) 

The  solid  and  stately  volume  entitled  Essays  philosophical 
and  psychological,  which  the  teachers  of  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology at  Columbia  University  have  offered  as  a  tribute  of 
their  regard   for  Professor  William  James,  of  Harvard,  is 
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noteworthy  in  several  respects.  The  nineteen  contributors 
are  gathered  together  in  what  is  generally  r^arded  as  the 
strongest  and  most  effective  body  of  teachers  of  philosophy 
and  psychology  to  be  found  at  any  university  in  the  world,  and 
they  are  at  work  in  the  very  financial  and  commercial  capital  of 
materially  minded  America!  For  most  of  them  distinction 
has  already  been  won  by  substantial  contributions  to  knowl- 
edge. The  present  papers  are  on  a  high  level  of  excellence, 
and  Professor  James  may  well  be  proud  and  gratified  at  the 
compliment  they  imply  and  convey.  Perhaps  particular  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  essays  by  Professors  Dewey,  Mon- 
tague, and  W'oodworth.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  1908.    610  p.    $3.00.) 

A  fertile  and  interesting  subject  of  study  is  handled,  but  not 
adequately,  in  a  volume  entitled  Our  colonial  curriculum,  by 
Colyer  Meriwether.  The  author  brings  together  a  great  deal 
of  information  in  r^^rd  to  the  subjects  of  study  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  in  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States  during  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.  What  the 
book  lacks  is  the  ability  to  interpret  the  lessons  which  the 
facts  brought  together  teach.  (Washington,  D.  C. :  Capital 
Publishing  Co.,  1907.    301  p.) 

A  second  edition  of  Dr.  Emil  Reich's  Foundations  of  mod- 
ern Europe  gives  opportunity  to  call  attention  again  to  the 
very  suggestive  lectures  which  this  book  contains.  Dr.  Reich 
is  particularly  happy  in  his  insistence:  first,  upon  the  Euro- 
pean influence  of  the  American  War  of  Independence;  and, 
second,  upon  the  very  important  part  played  by  the  French  in 
that  war.  This  has  been  steadily  and  unfairly  minimized  by 
American  writers.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1908. 
250  p.    $1.50.) 


NOTES   AND    NEWS 

That  unfailing  repository  of  wit  and  humor, 

The  Truly  ^j^^   Congressional  Record,   in   its   issue   of 

Rural 

April    13,   prints   a    (probably   undelivered) 

speech  by  Representative  Lamar  of  Missouri.  The  occasion 
to  which  this  speech  is  (nominally)  attached  is  the  debate,  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  on  the  naval  appropria- 
tion bill.  Mr.  Lamar  ascribes  to  himself  the  delivery  of  the 
following  paragraphs,  which  for  severe  restraint,  a  delicate 
sense  of  real  values,  and  tear-drawing  eloquence  may  well  be 
a  model  for  students  of  rhetoric  and  elocution  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

"I  noticed  in  one  of  the  metropolitan  papers  not  many  months 
ago  that  one  of  the  fashionable  churches  in  New  York  City 
had  adopted  a  rule  that  at  each  Sunday  evening  service  all 
the  worshipers  must  appear  in  full  evening  dress. 

At  the  congress  of  religions  held  in  Buffalo  during  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  a  divine  of  the  city  of  Chicago  said: 

I  believe  in  dancing  and  card  playing;  I  would  turn  the  church  vestry, 
if  I  had  no  other  place,  into  a  hall  for  dancing.  I'd  have  billiard  and  pool 
tables,  and  I'd  have  card  playing  under  the  auspices  of  the  church. 

And,  no  doubt,  in  a  short  time  we  will  hear  from  some  other 
exponent  of  modern  religion  that  a  saloon  in  the  basement 
and  a  poker  table  in  the  attic  are  valuable  adjuncts  to  a  mod- 
ern church. 

Some  of  the  so-called  *  evangelists,'  with  their  sensational 
methods,  would  find  a  more  fitting  place  on  the  stage  of  a 
cheap  vaudeville  theater  than  in  a  pulpit  in  a  house  of  worship. 

I  am  sincerely  glad  that  in  the  rural  districts  less  of  these 
tendencies  and  influences  exist  than  anywhere  else.  I  am 
glad  that  there  at  least  the  old  simplicity  and  the  old-time 
virtue  that  gave  strength  and  vigor  to  our  fathers  and  our 
mothers  are  yet  honored  and  are  not  forgotten;  that  the  old 
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songs  and  the  old  religion  and  the  old  faith  are  not  yet  rele- 
gated to  the  realms  of  superstition;  and  if  our  nation  is  to 
endure  and  our  institutions  be  handed  down  unimpaired  to  the 
coming  generations,  it  is  from  these  sources  that  our  national 
vigor  and  our  industrial  strength  must  be  fed  and  nourished. 
It  has  been  and  will  ever  be  from  these  sources  that  the  great, 
brawny,  sturdy,  independent  individualities  who  leave  their 
mark  upon  the  nation  and  upon  the  history  of  the  world  will 
come,  those  who  will  stand  as  the  sentinels  upon  the  watch- 
towers  of  human  Hberty  and  whose  influences  will  be  felt  in 
shaping  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  the  men  whose  lives  will 
mark  the  milestones  in  the  pathway  by  which  the  human  race 
advances  to  higher  planes  of  life. 

The  hope  of  the  nation  and  of  society  and  of  religion  lies  in 
the  vigor  and  the  honor  and  the  purity  and  the  virtue  of  these 
great  medial  classes  found  largely  in  the  rural  population. 

From  scenes  like  those  old  Scotia's  grandeur  rise. 

Make  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad ; 
Princes  and  lords  ar^but  the  breath  of  kings. 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

This  is  largely  the  condition,  thank  God,  in  the  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  Down  in  the  beautiful 
Missouri  Ozarks,  where  '  Dad  '  and  '  Mam,'  and  John  and 
Bill,  and  Sis  and  Ann  meet  around  the  family  hearthstone, 
away  from  the  blighting  influences  of  modern  social  condi- 
tions; away  from  the  hypocrisy  and  snobbery  of  modem 
society,  worshiping  the  God  of  their  fathers,  revering  the  Sab- 
bath day;  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually  the  equals  of 
any  people  on  God's  footstool;  every  woman  a  queen;  every 
man  a  king ;  bubbling  over  with  sturdv,  robust  manhood,  ready 
to  fight  and  to  die  for  his  family,  his  honor,  his  religion,  and 
his  country;  enjoying  happiness  in  this  world  and  assured  of 
happiness  in  the  world  to  come. 

I  have  read  of  the  wonder  of  the  ancient  world,  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  reared  in  graceful 
terraces  high  above  the  brazen  gates  of  the  city,  to  remind  his 
Median  wife  of  her  mountain  home,  and  I  have  read  in  the 
Odyssey  of  that  land  of  delight,  the  island  of  the  lotus  eaters, 
of  which  Tennyson  draws  this  beautiful  picture : 

How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream,  with  half-shut  eyes, 
to  ever  seem,  falling  asleep  in  a  half  dream. 

But  certainly  the  garden  spot  of  the  modern  world  is  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,   with  its   sun-kist   mountains   and   broad 
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rolling  prairies.  The  paradise  of  the  twentieth  century  civili- 
zation, there  in  our  magnificent,  fertile,  and  majestic  Missouri, 
with  her  blue  sky,  her  pellucid  streams,  her  balmy  air,  her  gor- 
geous sunsets,  and  her  everlasting  hills.  We  may  visit  the 
famed  galleries  of  the  world,  and  feast  our  esthetic  tastes 
upon  the  masterpieces  of  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  and  Angelo, 
Reynolds,  and  Vandyke,  but  no  painter's  brush  ever  has,  or 
ever  can,  produce  on  canvas  half  the  glory  and  majesty  and 
sublimity  of  an  autumn  sunset  in  the  Ozark  Hills,  with  the 
golden  sunlight  gilding  the  tree  tops  and  throwing  over  and 
about  the  variegated  foliage  its  soft  and  mellow  radiance. 
[Applause.] 

Beethoven  and  Mozart,  Mendelssohn  and  Handel,  and  Wag- 
ner have  poured  forth  a  flood  of  melody  and  harmony  which 
will  delight  the  ears  of  mankind  while  civilization  lasts,  but  it 
can  never  inspire  that  feeling  of  buoyancy  and  exhilaration, 
that  bubbling  joy  and  gladness  which  is  felt  by  the  barefoot 
boy  as  he  listens-  to  the  morning  song  of  the  mocking  bird, 
the  robin,  and  the  lark  as  they  flit  from  limb  to  limb,  while  the 
sunlight  glistens  on  the  dew,  and  the  very  air  he  breathes  is 
full  of  life  and  gladness."      [Applause.] 


The  New  York  Sun,  of  May  5,  prints  a 
O  th  d'   ^"  dispatch   which   indicates   that   President   G. 

Stanley  Hall's  lectures  before  the  Summer 
School  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  have  not  wholly  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  Baptist  brethren  of  Knoxville.  One 
reverend  and  gentle  soul  is  reported  to  have  exprest  himself 
thus: 

*'  Here  in  Knoxville,  Christian  men  are  spending  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel  and  promul- 
gation of  Christian  faith  at  home  and  abroad.  Loyalty  to 
their  Lord,  fidelity  to  themselves  and  the  young  people  who 
come  to  be  better  prepared  for  their  work,  demand  that  they 
withhold  their  money  until  they  receive  some  assurance  that 
the  Summer  School  will  never  again  align  itself  with  and  so  far 
make  them  the  patron  of  the  stale  and  putrescent  infidelity, 
swathed  in  nebulous  nonsense  and  protected  by  high-sounding 
honorary  titles  as  dumped  by  Dr.  Hall  on  the  unsuspecting 
patrons  of  the  School  last  summer." 

The  rhetoric  is  a  trifle  lurid,  but  the  orthodoxy  is  beyond 
reproach ! 
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The    National    Civic    Federation    announces 
Teachers  to  Visit    ^y^^^  applications  continue  to  pour  in   from 
"^  ^^  school  authorities  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 

try on  behalf  of  teachers  who  wish  to  be  included  in  the  list 
who  are  to  visit  the  schools  of  Great  Britain  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  already  announced  for  next  autumn.  Nomi- 
nations have  already  been  made  of  the  following  teachers. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  list  contains  some  very  well-known 
and  influential  names: 

Miss  Nellie  May  Schlee,  Nebraska  State  Normal  School, 
Peru,  Neb. 

Miss  Ada  Viola  Womble,  City  High  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  M.  B.  Terrell,  principal,  Thompson  Grammar  School, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Virginia  E.  Stone,  (first-grade  teacher),  Bristol,  Va. 

Mr.  Burt  E.  Merriam,  superintendent  of  schools.  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt. 

Miss  H.  G.  Parsons,  Central  State  Normal  School,  Mt.- 
Pleasant,  Mich. 

Mr.  Charles  Henley  Bruce,  principal,  Elementary  School, 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Mr.    William   A.    Cornish,    State    Normal    and    Training 
School,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Eliza  E.  Tenney,  principal.  Union  School,  Mankato, 
Minn. 

Mr.  Morris  P.  Shawkey,  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Miss  Scottie  McKenzie  (primary'  teacher),  Greenville,  Ala. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Johnson,  president,  W'inthrop  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Miss  Frances  Branaman,  Girls'  Industrial  School,  Clermont, 
Ind. 

Mr,  Smith  Burnham,  West  Chester  State  Normal  School, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Miller,  state  superintendent  of  free  schools, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Swain,  president  of  Montana  State  Normal 
School,  Dillon,  Mont. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Harris,  principal  of  School  No.  i,  Bavonne, 
N.  J. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Black,  president  of  State  Normal  School,  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

Mr.  Richard  J.  O'Hanlon,  principal,  22d  District  School 
No.  I,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Mr.  George  F.  Cole,  High  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Francis,  principal.  Polytechnic  High  School,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Miss  Alice  McMichael,  principal  of  Grammar  School,  Cum- 
berland, Md. 

Miss  L.  F,  Douthart,  instructor  in  High  School,  Kansas 
City,   Kansas. 

Mr.  August  Ahrens,  director  of  manual  training,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Mr.  Charles  Alpheus  Bennett,  professor  of  manual  arts, 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  111. 

Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Angell,  model  teacher,  Ohio  State  Normal 
College,   Oxford,   Ohio, 

Miss  Alta  J.  Wiggins,  director  of  physical  training,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Miss  Laura  Spencer,  fifth-grade  teacher,  Palmyra,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Ella  H.  Randle,  principal  of  schools,  Hernando,  Miss. 

Miss  Elizabeth  May  Donohoe,  assistant-principal,  Page, 
N.  D. 

Professor  William  A.  Clark,  State  Normal  School,  Kearney, 
Neb. 

Miss  Eleanor  Lally,  State  Normal  School,  Peru,  Neb. 


The  issuance  of  the  official  program  for  the  forty-sixth 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  June  29,  makes  it  plain  that  the  meeting 
is  to  be  one  of  unusual  interest,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  be  very 
largely  attended.  The  railway  rates  and  ticket  conditions 
differ  somewhat  from  those  heretofore  in  use,  despite  all  efforts 
of  the  Executive  Committee  to  secure  a  continuance  of  the 
plan  hitherto  existing.  The  present  disturbance  in  the  railroad 
conditions  thruout  the  country  has  precluded  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  for  the  members  of  the  Association  the  form  of 
agreement  heretofore  operative.  The  concessions  which  the 
railroads  have  made,  however,  are  very  important,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  be  quick  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  President  of  the  Association,  Superin- 
tendent Cooley  of  Chicago,  will  return  from  his  trip  abroad 
in  search  of  health  and  rest  in  time  to  preside  at  Cleveland. 
If  this  proves  to.  be  impossible,  Vice-President  Schaeffer  will 
of  course  take  the  chair. 
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THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH  IX  TEACHING^ 

There  are  three  questions  which  are  the  inevitable  and 
fundamental  questions  in  the  education  of  every  human  being. 
They  are  his  relation  to  the  world  he  lives  in,  his  relation  to 
his  fellow-men,  and  his  own  self.  And  there  are  three  great 
classes  of  study  which  predominantly,  or  more  than  other 
studies,  aim  to  provide  answers  to  these  questions.  Man's 
place  in  the  world  of  nature  is  a  problem  to  which  science 
attempts  to  answer,  and  man's  place  among  his  fellow-men  is 
the  problem  to  which  what  we  may  call  history,  in  the  large 
sense,  attempts  the  answer.  And  man's  own  nature,  his  own 
expression,  his  range  of  thought  and  feeling  and  action,  is  the 
problem  to  which  what  we  may  call  literature,  in  the  large 
sense,  attempts  the  answer.  Yet  in  all  three  problems  there  is 
just  one  common  element — the  man  himself;  and  self-knowl- 
edge, whether  it  be  in  reference  to  man's  place  in  nature  or 
among  his  fellows  or  directly  of  himself,  remains  the  one  cen- 
tral, deepest  knowledge  the  best  education  can  give.  And 
when  the  three  problems  of  education  are  focused  and  viewed 
with  reference  to  this  one  common  element,  our  human  nature, 
there  emerges  for  every  human  being,  slowly  gathering 
strength  with  the  years,  taking  tone  and  deep  color  with 
experience,  what  we  may  call  his  philosophy  of  life,  his  ascer- 
tained general  principles  of  thought  and  action.  When  that  is 
done,  the  work  of  education  is  done  for  him,  so  far  as  it  can 

*  Revised  report  of  a  talk  given  at  the  General  Session  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  3,  1908. 
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be  done.  And  any  other  questions  unsettled,  unsolved, — 
imperious  as  they  are, — ^must  be  answered  from  the  deeper 
region  of  religion.  But  religion  and  education,  while  insep- 
arably connected,  are  different  questions, — and  the  one  prac- 
tical center  of  every  one's  education  is  the  purely  human 
problem,  namely,  his  own  self.  He  must  begin  with  himself 
and  find  himself  truly,  if  ever  he  is  to  succeed  in  finding  truly 
his  place  among  his  fellow-men  and  his  relation  to  the  world 
of  nature.  Education  is  thus  first,  last  and  always  a  personal 
question.  And  the  great  teacher  is  the  man  of  great  per- 
sonality, in  whom  nobility  means  more  than  attainments,  and 
therefore  the  man  whose  personal  touch  upon  the  student  is 
sure  to  be  quickening  and  ennobling.  Any  other  teacher  than 
this  must  be  judged  a  failure,  no  matter  what  his  scholarly 
attainments.  Not  that  he  should  be  an  ignoramus,  for  he 
must  know  surely  and  clearly  the  subjects  he  is  teaching,  but 
he  must  know  even  more  profoundly  and  sympathetically  the 
objects  he  is  teaching,  namely,  the  other  human  beings,  his 
pupils,  for  whom  he  is  guide  and  leader. 

If  this  be  true,  as  I  devoutly  believe  it  is,  then  the  old  saying 
of  Pope  that  "  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  the 
proper  knowledge  for  each  of  us  is  self-knowledge,  the  highest 
conquest  is  self-conquest, — receives  new  emphasis.  And 
should  it  not  be  so  ?  Yet  are  we  not  today  too  much  in 
danger  of  being  diverted  from  knowing  ourselves,  our  own 
personalities,  our  own  capacities,  to  the  things  that  are  outer, 
to  things  that  are  indeed  related  to  us,  but  yet  are  not  our- 
selves. And  particularly,  to  narrow  the  question  sharply  down 
to  the  domain  of  school  and  college  and  university  education, 
are  we  not  more  and  more,  with  the  growth  of  numbers,  with 
the  growth  of  appliances,  with  the  growth  of  machinery,  with 
the  growth  of  devices,  losing  sight  of  the  individual  student 
or  teacher,  losing  sight  of  the  individual  human  soul,  and  deal- 
ing with  it  in  herds  and  masses  and  aggregates  ?  I  think  that 
is  true.  If  there  ever  was  a  country  in  the  world  that  has 
shown  capacity  for  organization,  in  education  as  well  as  out- 
side of  it,  that  country  is  our  own.  If  there  ever  was  a  place 
where  machinery  of  all  sorts,  intellectual,  social,  commercial, 
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and  physical,  was  invented  and  developed  and  differentiated 
beyond  all  expectation  of  past  generations,  it  is  right  here. 
And  what  I  think  is  happening  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  and 
has  been  happening  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  is  that  we 
have  become  worshipers  of  organization,  worshipers  of  machin- 
ery, worshipers  of  plans  and  devices  and  rules  and  formulas, 
instead  of  discoverers  of  the  individual  student,  finders  of 
human  souls,  fishers  of  men. 

Let  us  keep  to  this  theme.  If  it  be  true  that  personality  is 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  school  education,  if  it  be  true  that  a 
man's  character  is  more  than  his  attainments,  if  it  be  true 
that  it  is  more  important  for  every  boy  to  become  "  his  own 
man  "  than  it  is  to  become  anything  else,  then  it  seems  to  me 
there  are  a  few  things  we  can  say  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  that 
personal  touch  in  teaching, — or  rather,  let  me  say  more  hope- 
fully, in  regard  to  the  reviving,  the  restoration,  and  reimposing 
of  that  personal  touch  in  teaching,  on  which  the  best  results 
must  forever  depend. 

Some  one  will  say  at  cnce,  "  You  can  not  take  every  boy 
and  every  girl,  one  by  one."  Of  course,  we  can  not  ;  it  is  not 
desirable  that  we  should.  I  fully  believe  that  the  institution 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  will  call  a  school — a  com- 
bination, a  body  of  pupils  assembled  under  teachers  with 
definite  rules — would  be  necessary  if  we  had  limitless  means 
and  teachers  of  the  most  perfect  power.  Why  ?  Because  one 
of  the  three  problems,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  only  for  the  boy 
to  find  himself  in  education,  but  to  find  his  place  among  his 
fellows;  and  there  the  school  comes  in  superbly  and  neces- 
sarily as  the  intermediate  training  place  between  him  and  the 
larger  society  of  the  world.  And  so  we  shall  always  need 
schools  and  classes  and  a  certain  minimum  of  machinery ;  for 
the  class  is  just  as  necessary  for  one  part  of  education  as 
individual  instruction  is  for  the  other  part  of  education.  Let 
us  see  how  it  works.  First  of  all,  there  are  classes  of  students, 
according  to  age  and  proficiency.  There  is  your  student  of 
tenderest  years,  your  boy  or  girl  a  little  older,  your  boy  or  girl 
in  a  high  school,  your  student  in  college — and  so  on.  Then, 
too,  all  students  of  the  same  age  are  not  naturally  "  in  the 
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same  class,"  either  in  point  of  brightness  or  energy  or  pro- 
ficiency. So  a  second  classification  is  needed  among  students 
of  like  age.  We  all  admit  that.  Then  comes  another  classifica- 
tion, due  to  the  fact  that  every  student  can  take  and  should 
take  more  than  one  study  at  a  time.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  very  few  students  can  take  more  than  four  or  five 
things  and  do  any  justice  to  them; but  let  us  admit,  at  any  rate, 
that  a  few  things  should  be  studied  simultaneously  by  every 
one.  So  there  you  come  again  to  the  question  of  classification 
of  students,  not  only  by  age  and  attainments,  but  classification 
by  allotment  to  the  several  subjects  of  study  they  persue. 
But  what  subjects  of  study  ?  Only  a  few  of  the  best  things; 
•and  these  things,  in  the  main,  must  be  chosen  for  the  student — 
chosen  by  those  who  do  know,  not  by  those  who  do  not  know 
what  are  and  what  are  not  the  things  of  central  and  funda- 
mental worth.  There  are  things  of  less  worth,  things  of  more 
worth,  things  of  still  greater  worth  and  things  of  supreme 
worth.  All  studies  are  not  equally  valuable,  any  more  than 
all  men  are  equally  sensible.  And  let  us  say  in  passing  that 
this  remains  true,  no  matter  how  insistently  certain  studies 
are  given  equality  of  space  in  school  programs.  Calling 
them  equal  does  not  make  them  so. 

Classification,  then,  is  needed,  because  schools  are  needed; 
classes  of  students  and  classes  of  studies.  Have  we  not  done 
all  that  ?  Have  we  not  **  graded  "  our  schools  lengthwise  and 
crosswise  all  the  way  "  from  the  gutter  \o  the  university,"  as 
Huxley  put  it  ?  Have  we  not  done  all  that  again  and  again 
in  finest  elaboration  ?  Has  not  our  country  spent  lots  of 
money  on  buildings  and  playgrounds  and  salaries  and  text- 
books and  every  variety  and  assortment  of  equipment,  useful 
and  useless  ?  Have  we  not  today  a  great  deal  to  show  for  it, 
a  great  deal  of  good  ?  Indeed,  we  have — a  vast  deal  of  energy, 
of  almost  crusading  enthusiasm,  but  with  it  all  an  almost 
pathetic  belief  in  systems  of  routine,  in  the  outside  scaffolding 
rather  than  in  the  inside  building.  We  are  working  too  far 
on  the  outside  and  from  the  outside,  and  doing  it  by  machin- 
ery. Is  the  "  young  idea  "  to  be  wakened  to  literature  ?  Then 
"  carefully  graded  "  selections  of  "  memory  gems  "  are  set 
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on  his  mind  to  adorn  it.  Is  he  to  learn  numbers  ?  Behold 
the  colored  joss-sticks  that  are  used  to  teach  him  to  count. 
His  education  is  laid  on  him  in  set  patterns,  like  fresco  color 
in  stencil  on  plaster.  The  trouble  today  with  our  American 
education,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  is  that  the 
tendency  of  our  system  is  to  make  the  teacher  no  longer  a 
teacher  having  individual  personal  power,  but  part  of  a 
monotonous  machine.  Thus  organization  and  devices  and 
appliances,  and  the  fads  and  frills  and  novelties,  which  are  in 
fact  little  more  than  unreasoned  aberrations  of  discontent  with 
the  monotony,  become  in  the  eyes  of  many  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  education.  Even  the  system  of  classes  of  scholars  and 
the  system  of  classes  of  studies,  needful  as  it  is,  develops  its 
own  evil.  This  evil  has  been  somewhat  grimly  called  the 
"lock-step"  in  education;  classes  turned  out  all  of  a  pattern, 
classes  turned  out  with  their  distinguishing  stamp  not  the 
variety  of  excellence  but  flat  mediocrity — all  alike  not  merely 
in  the  things  wherein  they  ought  to  be  alike,  but  in  the  things 
wherein  they  ought  to  be  unlike. 

Now,  the  things  that  should  be  freest,  it  seems  to  me,  ought 
never  to  be  made  subject  to  constraint,  and  among  the  things 
that  should  be  freest  are  the  natural  actions  of  the  human  mind 
in  study.  If  it  is  not  the  pupil's  own  act,  if  it  is  not  the  pupil's 
own  impulse,  then  it  is  outside  him,  and  all  the  machinery  and 
regulations  and  rules  we  make  will  fail  to  make  it  his  posses- 
sion for  life;  an  effective,  powerful  force  in  everything  he 
thinks  and  does.  And  so  I  want  to  plead  a  moment,  if  I  may, 
for  the  introduction  of  more  of  the  personal  touch  into  the 
regular  class  teaching.  An  easy  thing  to  say,  but  how  hard  to 
do.  How  can  it  be  done  ?  Well,  to  begin  with,  the  verj-  per- 
fection of  the  grading  system  of  our  schools,  considered  as  a 
piece  of  machinery,  suggests  at  once  the  way.  We  are  now 
able  in  American  schools,  except  the  smallest,  to  have  our 
different  sections  or  divisions  of  classes  homogeneous.  Wher- 
ever that  is  secured,  and  classes  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  sit 
before  you,  each  composed  of  pupils  of  either  the  highest  or 
mediocre  or  lower  type,  you  then  have  an  opportunity  which 
you  could  not  have  with  a  mere  miscellany  before  you,  because 
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those  who  sit  before  you  are  near  enough  alike  to  flock 
together,  to  be  within  hail  and  call,  and  to  be  within  measur- 
able reach  of  whatever  instruction  is  adapted  to  any  particular 
one  in  that  class.  This  means  a  great  deal.  Under  such  favor- 
able circumstances,  already  secured,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  change 
radically  the  mode  of  recitation.  Of  course,  we  all  try  to  make 
a  recitation  something  else  than  simply  hearing  the  pupils  say 
over  and  over  again  imperfectly  what  they  do  not  know.  Yet 
how  many  recitations  have  been  almost  necessarily  of  that 
character — not  because  the  teacher  wanted  it  so,  but  because 
the  machinery  almost  compelled  it.  Recitation  is  the  oldest 
art  in  education.  It  goes  back  to  the  very  birth  of  teaching, 
and  the  true  father  of  teaching  was  the  philosopher  Socrates. 
I  wonder  if  his  dialectic  method  is  not  too  much  in  disr^ard. 
Yet  it  is  really  the  one  sure  way  of  teaching.  And  what 
is  there  in  it  ?  Just  two  things :  first,  to  make  clear  to  a 
whole  class  or  single  pupil  what  are  the  things  he  does  not 
know  about  a  particular  subject.  Secondly,  to  make  clear  to 
that  pupil  what  is  the  particular  scrap  of  knowledge  he  does 
possess,  and  then  on  that  little,  tiny  piece  of  knowledge  rescued 
out  of  oblivion,  to  build  other  knowledge,  and  thus  out  of  the 
pupil's  own  striving  and  making  to  develop  still  more  knowl- 
edge. Now  it  seems  to  me  this  can  not  be  done  effectually 
where  the  effort  is  to  get  up  as  many  pupils  as  possible  in  each 
period  and  hear  them.  It  can  not  be  done  by  sending  a  whole 
lot  of  boys  or  girls  to  the  blackboard  and  letting  each  of  them 
work  an  example,  or  a  whole  string  of  examples.  But  it 
should  be  done,  to  a  large  extent,  in  this  way:  By  making  the 
whole  class  which  is  before  you  learn  by  means  of  the  perform- 
ance of  one  pupil  who  is  reciting.  I  don't  know  how  to  put 
this,  clearly,  perhaps,  and  yet  it  is  something  as  follows :  It 
means  that  in  a  school  period  very,  very  few  are  called  up  to 
recite.  It  means  that  a  pupil  is  selected  for  the  purpose,  is 
asked  to  read  or  explain  something,  and  that  his  performance 
is  made  the  center  of  instruction  for  all  the  others.  It  means 
that  he  is  to  be  encouraged  to  say  what  it  is  he  does  not  know, 
irrespective  of  marks.  It  means  that,  as  his  self-confest 
ignorance  comes  out,  the  little  implications  of  knowledge  he 
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has  also  come  out  in  his  recitation.  There  are  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  other  boys  or  girls  seated  about,  perhaps  with  note- 
books and  pencils,  taking  down  points  for  themselves,  or  at 
least  on  the  alert  with  any  question  they  may  have,  watching 
the  mistakes  the  "  other  fellow  "  has  made  in  his  attempts  to 
get  out  his  lesson,  and  suggesting  corrections  or  alterations, 
catching  your  remarks  "  on  the  fly,"  and  all  on  the  jump  to 
respond  to  anything  the  teacher  may  say. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  method  of  instruction,  which  I 
am  told  is  a  very  ancient  one,  practised  among  the  Hindoos 
ages  ago,  is  sure  to  be  most  stimulating.  That  I,  the  teacher, 
act  by  means  of  a  second  person,  a  pupil,  on  twenty  others, 
means  there  is  really  a  little  friendly  trial  for  mastery  going  on. 
The  quick  give-and-take,  the  little  responses,  the  sudden 
thrills,  the  wakening  start  that  occasions  a  questioning  in  this 
dull  mind  here  and  that  sluggish  mind  there,  are  all  brought 
out  by  using  the  single  reciting  pupil  as  the  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher  for  teaching  all  the  others.  Just  as  a 
sympathetic  artist  can  take  a  violin  and  play  on  it  to  the  delight 
of  an  audience,  so  can  the  great  teacher  in  this  way,  by  apply- 
ing the  personal  touch  in  teaching,  make  out  of  that  individual 
pupil  the  instrument  on  which  he  shall  play  and  by  which  he 
shall  move  the  entire  class. 

But  then,  there  is  a  second  thing  in  r^ard  to  the  personal 
touch  in  teaching.  After  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  class  instruction,  I  am  sure  we  have  not  done  our 
whole  duty,  because  the  varieties  of  mind  are  so  many  and 
diversities  of  circumstance,  of  origin,  of  opportunity  are  so 
endless,  that  hardly  any  group  of  twenty  or  thirty  boys  that 
will  sit  before  us  will  be,  or  ought  to  be  fully  homogeneous. 
This  is  most  true  in  every  school  in  regard  to  the  newly 
received  pupils.  The  first  few  months  are  needed  to  get  them 
into  shape.  They  are  so  different,  they  are  so  diverse;  they 
don't  quite  go  together ;  they  don't  quite  understand  each  other 
or  the  teacher ;  a  common  sympathy  has  not  been  established ; 
a  common  consciousness  has  not  been  developed.  And  even 
after  it  is  developed,  there  still  remain  the  laggards,  those  who 
stray  to  the  side,  the  eccentric,  the  fitful,  the  boy  of  weak  will, 
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the  boy  of  perverse  will.  The  attention  we  have  to  give  to  these 
irregular  students  is  vastly  out  of  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  other  students  and  the  attention  they  receive.  Then, 
too,  there  is  the  boy  of  rare  gifts  and  high  desires.  He  must 
not  be  unnoticed — for  he  may  turn  out  to  be  worth  a  hundred 
others.  And  so  I  think  the  personal  touch  must  be  supremely 
exerted  in  a  second  way,  and  that  is  by  individual  instruction 
after  the  tutorial  method.  What  is  there  mysterious  about  it  ? 
Something,  I  am  sure.  Suppose  you  and  I  talk  to  each  other 
alone.  There  are  but  two  of  us.  Is  there  anything  so  intimate 
in  the  exchange  of  thought  as  that  conversation  of  one  person 
with  another,  that  one-to-one  meeting,  the  face-to-face  vision, 
that  closest  intimacy  of  all  thinking,  where,  as  Tennyson  says, 

"  Thought  leaps  out  to  wed  with  thought, 
Ere  thought  can  wed  itself  with  speech  "  ? 

And  so  the  more  we  can  get  to  talking  or  dealing  with 
the  individual  boy  and  girl  singly,  the  closer  we  come 
to  their  particular  needs;  the  more  intimate,  the  more 
sympathetic,  the  more  friendly,  the  more  lasting  is 
the  effect.  Has  it  not  been  so  always  ?  The  greatest 
students  in  this  world  have  been  formed  one  by  one 
by  great  masters.  It  is  an  old  figure,  but  is  it  not  almost  liter- 
ally true,  that  the  runner  carrying  the  torch  of  knowledge 
hands  it  on  to  one  other,  and  he  to  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the 
next  ?  And  anything  that  brings  the  student  close  to  the 
teacher,  so  that  he  feels  that  he  has  an  immediate  access,  not 
as  one  of  a  crowd,  not  as  one  of  a  company,  but  as  an  intimate, 
trusted  younger  friend,  seems  to  me  is  going  to  double  and 
treble  and  quadruple  the  progress  of  that  student.  You  say, 
'"  Very  good,  but  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  It  is  an  enormously 
expensive  thing,  and  we  are  doing  all  we  can  now."  So  we 
are  with  what  we  have,  in  the  way  we  are  doing  it.  But  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  an  irhprovement  can  be  made  with  little  or 
no  expense  for  introducing  this  tutorial  system  in  the  schools. 
The  germ  of  it  is  already  at  work  in  some  of  our  schools,  and 
most  satisfactorily,  by  the  employment  of  the  so-called  pupil- 
teacher.     How  shall  I  put  it  ?    Suppose  you  take  any  school 
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with  its  number  of  weekly  exercises.  Then  let  us  subtract 
from  those  weekly  exercises  one-fourth.  Take  the  risk.  It 
seems  a  great  risk,  but  it  is  not  so  great  as  it  seems.  Hand 
over  those  class-periods  for  this  other  purpose.  You  say, 
"  Yes,  but  where  are  the  teachers?  "  Where  but  in  the  upper 
grades  ?  Where  but  among  those  who  have  already  nearly 
finished  their  school  work  with  high  success  ?  There  will  be 
in  a  large  school  of  a  thousand,  let  us  say,  perhaps  fifty  such 
boys  and  girls,  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  course,  who  could 
be  relieved  from  some  of  the  routine  and  assigned  to  some  of 
these  defective,  irregular  students,  at  any  rate.  In  some 
schools  more  could  be  done.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the 
chance  of  doing  good  is  so  great  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
try  that  method.  We  need  not  hesitate.  I  have  seen  the  experi- 
ment of  trying  the  preceptorial  teaching  in  my  own  college  in 
the  last  four  years.  We  cut  off  about  one-fourth  of  the 
class  exercises  and  assigned  that  fourth  to  this  intimate,  per- 
sonal conference;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  result 
has  been  that  the  lowest  part  of  the  class  has  disappeared,  and 
not  by  destruction  but  by  its  elevation.  I  can  hardly  tell  you 
what  a  transformation  it  has  made  in  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
students  to  find  that  they  have  personal  friends  to  whom  they 
may  go,  who  do  not  mark  them,  but  who  are  their  guides  and 
their  counselors,  who  reenforce  "  on  the  side  "  the  instruction 
of  the  classroom.  It  is  that  personal  nearness  which  enables 
the  preceptor  to  fit  his  counsel  and  help  to  the  special  need  of 
the  student. 

If  the  fault  of  purely  individual  education  has  been  that  it 
overlooks  the  need  of  class  instruction,  the  training  of  men  in 
their  great  common  resemblances,  which  must  always  be  a 
fundamental  thing;  if  at  the  same  time  the  fault  of  exclusive 
class  instruction  is  that  it  neglects  the  peculiarities  and  difficul- 
ties of  individuals — then  it  seems  to  me  the  solution  of  the 
question  is  to  have  and  keep  both  class  instruction  and  indi- 
vidual instruction,  making  the  class  instruction  the  fundamental 
thing  ;  animated,  toned  and  adapted,  however,  in  the  class 
teaching  by  the  close  personal  mode  of  recitation,  and  then 
make  the  tutorial  teaching  the  supplementary  and  reenforcing 
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thing.  Thus  you  will  solve  the  problem  of  teaching  the 
student  in  relation  to  his  fellows  and  in  his  own  self.  Then 
we  may  remove  from  the  class  teaching  all  the  little  irritations 
and  difficulties  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  one  and  another 
pupil,  and  transfer  them  to  the  proper  place  for  treatment ;  for 
hospital  treatment,  if  necessary. 

Here  it  seems  to  me  is  the  place  where  the  American  school 
education,  and  college  education  too,  may  receive  new  vitaliza- 
tion.  That  vitalization  is  to  be  gained  by  fostering  strong 
individuality  both  in  teacher  and  in  scholar — but  in  the 
teacher  first.  I  feel,  more  than  I  can  tell,  that  if  we  are  suffer- 
ing as  a  country,  notwithstanding  all  our  achievements  and 
exertions,  we  are  suffering  from  the  lack  of  independent 
individual  strength  in  men.  Men  are  getting  too  subservient 
to  public  opinion;  they  are  too  willing  to  be  run  by  machines, 
or  to  be  a  part  of  machinery.  They  are  too  willing  to  be  led 
rather  than  to  lead ;  they  are  too  willing  to  take  their  opinions 
at  second  hand  rather  than  at  first  hand.  In  things  political 
and  things  religious,  as  in  things  educational,  it  does  seem  to 
be  a  fact  (and  let  us  be  our  own  severe  critics  in  this)  that  the 
American  people  is  too  much  in  the  way  of  taking  the  "  lock- 
step  "  in  everything. 

For  the  sake  of  our  country  is  it  not  a  great  deal  better  that 
every  boy  in  our  schools  should  have  the  utmost  provision 
made  for  him,  even  if  it  entail  vast  expense,  so  that  the  most 
sacred  thing  in  all  education,  his  own  self,  shall  be  invigorated, 
lifted,  rescued,  perfected  and  ennobled  by  that  personal  touch 
in  teaching  ?  And  so  it  all  comes  back  to  the  personality  of 
the  teacher.  Give  me  a  good  teacher,  a  good  man  or  a  good 
woman  of  noble  nature,  and  I  am  comparatively  indifferent  to 
his  or  her  scholarly  attainments.  The  attainments  will  follow, 
like  the  "  other  things  "  added  when  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  sought  first.  Of  what  use,  for  educating  our  boys  and 
girls,  would  it  be  to  have  the  most  gifted  historian  or  linguist 
or  physicist  or  teacher  of  any  art,  if  that  teacher  is  himself 
a  small-natured,  mean-natured,  dose-natured,  little-natured 
soul  ?  For  educational  purposes  of  what  use  is  it  in  science,  in 
philosophy,  in  anything,  that  men  should  make  their  discov- 
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eries,  if  the  men  who  teach  these  things  to  students  really 
amount  to  very  little  in  themselves  ?  The  main  effect  on  the 
student  is  the  effect  of  the  man. 

I  do  not  care  much  for  the  scientific  conclusions  or  the 
philosophical  conclusions  or  the  literary  performances  of  men 
of  poor  judginent  or  bad  taste  or  selfish  nature.  I  distrust 
them  because  they  are  the  observations  they  have  made  with 
faulty  eyes;  and  when  the  eyes  are  discolored  by  prejudice 
or  passion  or  meanness,  what  difference  does  it  make  how 
great  the  attainments  are  if  the  man  himself  has  not  attained 
to  being  worthy  of  what  he  studies? 

And  so  we  come  back  to  the  old  theme.  It  is  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  that  counts,  not  the  machinerj'  of  the  school. 
Every  weak  teacher  leans  on  the  machinery.  Every  strong 
teacher  can  get  along  if  there  is  no  machinery  at  all.  What  a 
test  it  is  of  the  nobility  of  education  when  a  great  teacher 
arises,  be  it  man  or  woman  in  the  lowest  or  the  highest  grade 
of  our  education,  and  needs  nothing  but  his  own  native  power 
to  grasp,  enchain,  lift  and  lead  any  student  who  may  be 
brought  before  him.  That  is  what  makes  the  school;  and  if 
that  is  what  makes  the  school,  that  is  what  must  make  our 
country.  And  as  in  all  teaching,  so  in  all  human  affairs,  the 
personal  power  of  the  man  finally  determines  the  worth  of  his 
achievement,  and  the  old  Greek  proverb  remains  true,  that 
"  the  workman  is  greater  than  his  work." 

These  last  few  days  our  Nation  has  mourned  in  reverential 
sorrow  one  who  supremely  illustrates  this  plain,  old-fashioned, 
indestructible  truth.  Grover  Cleveland's  whole  career  was 
filled  with  work,  hard  work,  unrewarded  work,  intimate  per- 
sonal work.  He  did  not  seek  great  things  for  himself,  but  he 
did  great  things  for  us,  and  he  was  himself  greater  than  what 
he  did.  So  I  ask  every  American  boy  in  school  to  think  of  him 
as  the  great  man  who  has  spelled  out  for  each  of  us  personally 
the  meaning  of  these  words:  wise,  patient,  rugged,  honest, 
modest,  loving,  fearless. 

Greatheart  has  crost  the  River;  and  as  we  wait  here  in 
the  thick  of  the  struggle  for  the  things  that  are  true  and  hon- 
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orable,  for  manhood  against  machinery,  for  personal  inde- 
pendence against  serviHty,  let  us  hearten  ourselves  by  his 
example. 

The  words  he  said,  if  haply  words  there  were, 
When  full  of  years  and  works  he  passed  away. 
Most  naturally  might,  methinks,  refer 
To  some  poor,  humble  business  of  to-day. 

"  That  humble,   simple  duty  of  the  day 
Perform,"  he  bids ;  "  ask  not  if  small  or  great. 
Serve  in  thy  post;  be  faithful  and  obey. 
Who  serves  her  truly,  sometimes  saves  the  State." 

Andrew  F.  West 
Princeton  University 


II 

THE  ETHICS  OF  JOURNALISM  ^ 

There  is  a  story  of  Delane,  the  editor  of  the  Times  when 
the  Times  was  at  its  greatest,  which  should  never  be  for- 
gotten by  the  critics  of  journalism  and  journalists.  Some  one 
had  been  taking  Delane  to  task  over  an  incident  connected 
with  his  newspaper,  and  Delane  replied :  *'  You  forget  that 
my  business  is  publicity."  If  the  public  would  not  forget  this 
essential  fact  in  regard  to  newspapers  they  would  attain  to  a 
much  clearer  and  juster  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
the  press.  We  must  always  remember  that  the  journalist's  busi- 
ness is  publicity.  At  first  the  plain  man  may  be  inclined  to 
say  that  Delane's  words  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter, 
or  rather  he  may  feel  inclined  to  reply  in  the  spirit  of  Talley- 
rand's answer  to  the  man  who  said  he  had  to  live — "  I  do 
not  see  the  necessity."  A  very  little  reflection,  however,  will 
show  the  necessity  of  publicity — will  show,  I  mean,  that  pub- 
licity has  a  real  and  very  important  function  in  the  state,  and 
that  it  is  literally  true  that  the  modern  world  could  not  live 
and  progress  without  the  newspaper.  The  newspaper  is  indis- 
pensable to  progress,  and  to  progress  in  the  right  direction. 
Unless  we  know,  day  by  day,  what  people  are  doing,  in  our 
nation,  in  our  county,  in  our  town,  in  our  village,  we  should 
be  like  men  wandering  about  in  the  dark  and  we  should  find  it 
far  more  difficult  than  we  do  now  to  obtain  the  cooperation 
of  others  for  good  and  worthy  objects.  We  should  fail  also 
to  get  that  encouragement,  moral,  intellectual,  and  social,  which 
is  obtained  by  knowing  that  others  are  thinking  the  same 
thoughts  and  entertaining  the  same  aspirations  that  we  are. 
It  is  good  to  know  of  the  righteous  work  which  is  being  done 
by  others.     It  is  even  good  to  know,  within  reasonable  limits. 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress.  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission of  the  author. 
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the  evil  that  is  being  done  under  the  sun  in  order  that  we  may 
lay  our  plans  and  bring  up  our  forces  to  check  that  evil. 
Without  that  daily  report  on  the  world's  doings,  which  is  the 
modern  newspaper,  we  should  for  the  most  part  be  blind  and 
deaf,  and  if  not  dumb,  at  any  rate  hardly  able  to  speak  above 
a  whisper. 

This  view  may  at  first  sight  seem  the  presumptive  claim  of  a 
journalist  for  his  trade.  Let  any  of  my  hearers,  however,  try 
to  imagine  a  newspaperless  world  and  he  will  soon  realize 
that  I  am  not  exaggerating.  It  is  not  merely  a  desire  for 
amusement  that  makes  the  leaders  of  men  in  a  besieged  town, 
or  even  in  so  narrow  a  field  as  an  Arctic  expedition,  encourage 
the  foundation  of  a  newspaper.  They  want  it  as  a  means  of 
illumination  quite  as  much  as  of  entertainment.  I  never  my- 
self so  fully  realized  the  utility  of  the  press  as  when  I  hap- 
pened to  do  a  week's  marching  with  a  large  body  of  troops 
under  conditions  which  made  it  very  difficult,  nay,  almost 
impossible,  to  obtain  a  newspaper.  I  was  trekking  with  one 
of  the  armies  that  took  part  in  the  great  autumn  maneuvers 
of  1903  in  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire.  As  the  troops  moved 
long  before  the  newspapers  had  penetrated  into  the  villages, 
and  as  we  were,  as  a  rule,  out  on  the  open  downs  all  day  and 
pitched  our  camps  at  an  hour  too  late  for  any  wandering  paper- 
boys to  reach  us,  we  for  the  most  part  had  to  do  without 
the  aid  of  the  press.  The  result  was  that  we  felt  very  acutely 
the  fog  of  war,  tho  only  of  mimic  war.  I  don't  mean  by 
this  that  we  felt  being  deprived  of  telegrams  as  to  what  was 
being  said  or  done  in  France  or  Russia  or  America,  or  as  to 
what  plays  were  being  acted  in  London  or  Paris.  What  we 
hungered  for  was  first,  of  course,  information  as  to  the  enemy, 
and,  next,  as  to  the  movements  of  our  own  troops.  Here  again 
our  desire  was  not  to  be  let  into  the  secrets  of  our  own  general, 
or  to  learn  details  which  would  have  exposed  his  plans,  but  for 
all  sorts  of  information  which  there  would  have  been  no  harm 
in  our  knowing,  but  instead  would  have  been  very  useful  both 
to  officers  and  men.  In  a  sense,  no  doubt,  divisional,  brigade, 
and  regimental  orders  and  reports  are  news,  but  there  is  no 
method  of  publication.    To  put  the  matter  shortly,  I  realized 
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how  useful  it  would  have  been,  tho  of  course  the  thing  was 
impossible,  if  an  active  and  enterprising  field  newspaper  could 
have  followed  us  in  a  couple  of  automobile  vans,  and  if  a 
resume  of  what  had  happened  the  day  before  could  have  been 
struck  off  during  the  night  and  placed  in  our  hands  at  reveille. 
Tho  it  would  not  have  been  convenient  to  tell  the  troops 
everything,  there  was,  as  I  have  just  said,  an  enormous  amount 
that  they  might  not  only  have  known  without  injury,  but  which 
it  would  have  been  exceedingly  useful  for  them  to  know. 

People  sometimes  talk  of  men's  instinctive  desire  for  news, 
but  like  many  other  instincts,  this  one  is  founded  on  con- 
venience and  the  law  of  self-preservation.  Readers  of  Steven- 
son's Kidnapped  will  remember  how  after  the  Appin  murder 
the  fugitives  on  tHe  heather  obeyed,  even  at  very  great  risk  to 
themselves,  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Highlands  to  "  pass  the 
news."  In  savage  countries  and  in  troubled  times  a  man  is 
lookt  upon  as  a  wild  beast  rather  than  a  human  being  if 
he  does  not  pass  the  news.  Asian  travelers  dwell  upon  the  way 
in  which  the  Bedouin  observe  the  duty  of  passing  the  news  and 
describe  how,  if  a  solitary  Arab  is  encountered,  the  news  is,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  past  to  him.  The  seclusion  of  women 
even  yields  to  this  imperative  law  of  the  desert,  and  an  Arab 
man  and  an  Arab  woman  may  be  seen  with  their  horses,  tail  to 
tail,  and  so  themselves  back  to  back  also,  giving  and  receiving 
the  news  over  their  shoulders. 

I  am  tempted,  before  I  pass  on,  to  give  a  modern  example  of 
the  advantage  of  news  in  the  purest  sense.  In  the  course  of 
the  brave  attempt  which  has  been  made,  and  is  still  being 
inade,  to  clean  the  Augean  stable  of  municipal  politics  in  San 
Francisco,  the  editor  of  the  chief  newspaper  engaged  in  the 
campaign  of  purity  was  kidnapped  in  the  streets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, hurried  off  in  a  motor  car,  and  placed  under  restraint  in 
a  train  at  a  suburban  station,  the  plan  being  to  carry  him  some 
500  miles  away.  It  happened,  however,  that  a  reporter  caught 
sight  of  the  editor's  face  in  the  reserved  portion  of  the  Pull- 
man car  where  he  was  imprisoned,  and  telegraphed  to  a  San 
Francisco  evening  paper  the  fact  that  the  well-known  Mr. 
So-and-So  was  "  on  the  train  going  North."     The  re- 
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porter  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  the  romantic  circum- 
stances of  the  kidnaping,  and  thought  he  was  merely  tele- 
graphing an  item  of  social  news.  One  of  the  editor's  col- 
leagues, in  the  campaign  against  corruption,  happened,  how- 
ever, to  see  this  item  in  the  evening  paper  and  at  once  realized 
what  it  meant.  He  instantly  telephoned  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities at  a  town  halfway  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
kidnapers'  destination,  with  the  result  that  the  train  was 
St  opt,  and  the  kidnaped  man  brought  before  a  judge  on  a 
warrant  of  habeas  corpus  and  promptly  released.  No  doubt 
mere  publicity  can  occasionally  serve  the  evildoers  equally  well, 
but  here,  at  any  rate,  is  an  instance  of  its  utility  which  may 
be  regarded  as  proof  of  the  advantage  of  collecting  and 
transmitting  news  even  of  the  most  unimportant,  or  apparently 
unimportant,  kind. 

Tho  I  hold  that  publicity  is  a  function  of  very  real  utility 
to  the  state,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  think  it  can  be 
practised  without  limitations,  or  that  I  do  not  realize  that  it 
has  dangers  both  great  and  many.  It  has  been  said  that 
honesty  is  not  as  easy  as  blind  man's  buff.  The  same  thing 
may  well  be  said  of  ptiblicity.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
limitation  of  publicity  is  that  publicity  should  only  be  given 
to  truth  and  not  to  error.  Here,  however,  we  must  not  forget 
that  there  are  certain  forms  of  error  which  can  only  be 
exposed  and  got  rid  of  by  publicity,  and  again  that  it  is  often 
only  possible  to  find  out  what  is  truth  and  what  error  by 
submitting  the  alleged  facts  to  the  test  of  publicity.  What 
at  first  seems  an  incredible  rumor  turns  out  to  be  literally 
true,  and  therefore  a  failure  to  report  it  would  actually  have 
been  a  suppression  of  the  truth. 

But  tho  the  general  rule  may  be  strong  in  favor  of  stat- 
ing facts,  there  are  plenty  of  occasions  when  it  is  better  that 
the  facts  should  not  be  known,  or  at  any  rate  known  in  detail 
to  as  few  people  as  possible.  As  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says 
somewhere :  there  are  matters  which  deserve  to  be  recorded 
only  in  the  chronicles  of  hell.  In  other  words,  every  sound 
newspaper  must  obey  the  rule,  which,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
is  inscribed  on  each  issue  of  one  American  newspaper :  "  We 
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print  all  the  news  that  is  fit  to  print."  Publicity,  in  fact,  if 
it  is  to  be  honest  in  the  true  sense  and  of  good  report,  like 
life  demands  an  art. 

The  more  one  studies  this  question  of  publicity,  the  more 
it  appears  that  what  is  wanted  in  the  public  interest  is  a  just 
and  clear  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  publicity  is  to 
be  achieved.  The  journalist's  business  is  publicity,  but  it  is 
also  his  business  to  see  that  this  duty  of  publicity,  tho  carried 
out  to  the  full,  is  carried  out  in  a  way  which  shall  do  not 
harm  but  good.  If  the  methods  of  publicity  are  sound,  fear- 
less, and  without  guile,  all  is  well.  If  they  have  not  these 
qualities,  then  publicity  may  become  the  most  degrading  and 
dishonorable  of  trades.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  where  the 
chief  temptations  to  misuse  the  tremendous  power  of  publicity 
arise.  Publicity  may  be  so  used  and  turned  as  to  misrepresent 
most  atrociously  the  doings  of  individuals  or  bodies  of  in- 
dividuals. Facts  may  in  a  sense  be  given  correctly  and  yet 
so  presented  as  in  effect  to  be  little  better  than  figments.  A 
half  truth,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  worst  form  of  a  lie. 
Again,  some  record  of  wrong  may  be  so  given  as  to  be  a 
veritable  source  of  pollution.  Tho  apparently  pilloried,  the 
evil  may  really  be  held  up  for  imitation  and  made  not  deterrent 
but  attractive.  Such  cynical  willingness  to  debauch  the  public 
mind  is,  however,  I  am  glad  to  say,  very  rare,  at  any  rate 
in  this  country,  so  rare  indeed  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  non-existent  in  our  press.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  de- 
fend the  yellow  press,  indiscriminately,  but  the  yellow  press 
desers'cs  strict  justice,  as  much  as  any  other  accused  person, 
and  it  certainly  would  not  be  right  to  deal  with  the  subject 
before  me  without  pointing  out  how  free  even  the  least  re- 
sponsible portion  of  our  press  is  from  using  its  function  of 
publicity  to  pander  to  the  baser  appetites  of  man  in  the  mat- 
ter of  indecency.  It  would  not  be  at  all  just  to  say  that  this 
is  because  the  public  would  not  now  tolerate  an  immoral 
newspaper,  or,  again,  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
guardians  of  the  law  would  intervene,  for  tho  the  press 
has  most  certainly  been  growing  purer  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  same  can  not  be  said  of  our  books.    Our  fiction  has 
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degenerated  in  this  particular  as  much  as  our  newspapers 
have  improved.  The  pioneers  of  cheap  newspapers  have  every 
right  to  say  that  they  have  refrained,  and  deHberately  re- 
frained, from  any  attempt  to  make  profit  by  corrupting  the 
public  mind. 

The  justifiable  complaints  that  can  be  raised  against  popular 
journalism  in  its  newest  form  are  irresponsibility,  cynical  care- 
lessness in  the  matter  of  truth,  sensationalism,  the  destruction 
of  a  manly  and  honorable  reticence,  and  the  introduction  of 
triviality.  To  my  mind  the  worst  of  these  faults,  after  the 
supreme  evil  of  indifference  to  veracity  of  statement,  is  triv- 
iality. Sensationalism  and  want  of  reticence  will  probably 
cure  themselves,  or  at  any  rate  the  newspapers  will  give  up 
their  misdeeds  in  those  respects  as  soon  as  the  public  taste 
has  improved.  The  triviality  of  a  great  portion  of  our  daily 
newspapers  is,  however,  a  defect  which  unhappily  grows. 
What  I  mean  by  triviality  can  be  seen  at  its  worst  in  the 
American  daily  press,  but  it  is  fast  becoming  a  feature  of 
our  own  newspapers.  For  example  the  greatest  of  the  New 
York  dailies  will  often  devote  their  most  prominent  columns 
to  the  foolishly  exprest  accounts  of  the  trivial  doings  of  very 
rich  people.  The  bride's  mother  is  warned  in  stentorian  tones 
that  the  public  demand  to  know  where  her  daughter's  honey- 
moon is  to  be  spent,  whether  in  California  or  Florida,  must 
be  respected  and  that  any  attempt  to  withhold  information 
will  be  viewed  as  an  insult  by  the  sovereign  people.  This 
devotion  to  triviality  is  debasing  and  degrading  in  a  high 
degree.  It  is  twice  cursed.  It  degrades  both  him  who  reads 
and  him  who  writes.  I  once  had  a  conversation  with  the 
reporters  of  two  very  yellow  newspapers  on  an  Atlantic  liner 
outside  the  port  of  New  York.  The  Lucania  had  run  upon 
a  sand-bank  and  we  had  to  wait  all  day  in  sight  of  that  towered 
city,  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  interviewer.  When  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  the  two  reporters  in  question  whether  they  did 
not  think  it  was  perfectly  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  print  the 
chronicles  of  small  beer,  or  rather  of  small  slops,  such  as  ap- 
peared in  their  columns,  they  readily,  and  I  believe  perfectly 
honestly,  agreed,  but  said  in  defense  that  they  had  to  obey 
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their  editor's  orders.  To  me,  at  any  rate,  they  acted  most  hon- 
orably and  gave  no  report  of  our  conversation,  for  I  had  re- 
minded them  that  dog  did  not  eat  dog.  A  third  reporter, 
however,  to  whom  I  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  indicate 
as  "  private  and  confidential  "  an  enthusiastic  remark  drawn 
by  the  beauty  of  New  York  harbor  in  an  autumn  sunset,  hon- 
ored me  next  day  with  a  head-Hne  of  such  colossal  triviality 
that  I  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  it :  '*  Editor  Strachey  says 
New  York  skins  Venice!" — a  contribution  to  the  illimitable 
inane  worthy  to  stand  by  a  headline  in  an  English  provincial 
paper :  "  Vestryman  choked  by  a  whelk !  " 

I  have  dealt  with  the  problem  of  publicity,  but  publicity,  of 
course,  is  not  the  whole  of  journalism.  Besides  news  there  is 
comment,  and  comment,  at  any  rate  among  serious-minded 
people  like  the  British,  is  quite  as  much  thought  of  as  news. 
It  is  with  that  part  of  journalism  that  the  editor  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  has  most  to  do.  The  journalism  of  comment  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  both  perfectly  legitimate.  There  is 
what  I  may  term  judicial  journalism  and  the  journalism  of 
advocacy.  In  judicial  journalism  the  writer  attempts  to  ap- 
proach the  jury  of  the  public  rather  as  a  judge  than  as  a 
barrister,  to  sum  up  rather  than  make  a  speech  for  the  prose- 
cution or  the  defense.  This  does  not  of  course  mean  that 
he  does  not  in  the  end  take  a  side  or  give  a  decision.  He 
forms  a  view  and  states  it,  but  in  stating  it  he  admits  the 
existence  of  the  other  side  and  does  not  try  to  carry  the  jury 
away  with  him  by  the  arts  of  rhetoric.  Such  journalism  is 
not  necessarily  cold-blooded.  Just  as  a  judge  may  denounce 
baseness  or  misconduct  in  burning  words,  so  the  journalist  who 
endeavors  to  maintain  the  judicial  attitude  may,  when  the 
necessity  arises,  be  strong  in  his  denunciations  of  what  he  holds 
to  be  weak,  dangerous,  or  evil.  He,  however,  who  is  bold 
enough  to  essay  this  form  of  journalism  must  never  forget 
that  a  judge  who  professes  to  be  judicial  in  tone,  but  whq 
ends  in  being  partial,  is  a  worse  man  than  an  honest  advo- 
cate, because  he  is,  in  fact,  cloaking  partizanship  by  hypocrisy. 

Little  need  be  said  in  defense  of  the  advocate  journalist. 
He  makes  no  pretense  to  be  doing  anything  but  pleading  the 
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cause  of  his  party  and  placing  it  in  the  best  possible  light. 
It  is  not  his  business,  but  that  of  the  opposition  writer,  to  put 
the  case  for  the  other  side,  and  if  he  occasionally  pretends 
to  an  enthusiasm  which  does  not  really  belong  to  him,  he  is 
only  practising  the  innocent  artifice  of  the  counsel  who  tells 
the  jury  that  he  will  be  an  unhappy  man  should  he  have  failed 
in  the  task  of  persuading  them  to  restore  his  long-suffering 
client  to  his  wife  and  family. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  advocate  journal- 
ist is  a  cynic  who  realizes  that  his  own  cause  is  a  poor  one,  but 
calls  it  the  best  of  causes  because  he  is  paid  to  do  so.  That,  as 
all  men  of  experience  know,  is  a  fallacy  as  regards  the  bar- 
rister, and  it  is  still  more  a  fallacy  as  regards  the  journalist. 
We  should  remember  the  story  of  the  barrister  who,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  career,  declared  that  he  had  been  singularly  for- 
tunate. He  had  never  been  called  upon  to  defend  a  guilty 
person  or  to  argue  a  case  where  the  merits  and  the  law  were 
not  strongly  on  his  side.  If  this  feeling  grows  up  in  the  case 
of  a  man  who,  changing  from  prosecution  to  defense  and  from 
plaintiff  to  defendant,  may  often  have  to  alter  his  point  of 
view  completely,  how  much  more  is  it  likely  to  grow  up  in 
that  of  the  advocate  journalist  who  is  always  on  the  same 
side?  Believe  me,  the  notion  of  the  political  journalist  per- 
petually writing  leaders  against  his  own  convictions  is  a  pure 
figment  of  the  popular  imagination.  No  doubt  an  editor  will 
sometimes  ask  a  leader-writer  not  to  put  a  particular  view 
so  strongly  as  he,  the  leader-writer,  is  known  to  feel  it,  but 
such  reticence  can  not  surely  be  regarded  as  insincerity. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  deal  with  the  ethics  of  anonymity  in 
journalism.  The  public  are  apt  to  suppose  that  anonymity  is 
the  cloak  of  all  sorts  of  misdoings,  and  I  have  often  heard 
people  declare  that  in  their  opinion  every  leader-writer  should 
be  forced  to  sign  his  name.  As  I  once  heard  it  picturesquely 
exprest,  "The  mask  should  be  torn  from  the  villain's  face. 
Why  should  a  man  be  allowed  to  stab  his  neighbor  in  the 
dark!"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  convinced  that  anonymity 
makes,  not  for  irresponsibility,  but  for  responsibility,  and 
that  there  are  many  who,  tho  truculent,  offensive,  and  per- 
sonal when  they  write  with  the  "  I,"  will  show  a  true  sense 
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of  moderation  and  responsibility  when  they  use  the  editorial 
"  we."  The  man  who  writes  for  a  newspaper  very  soon 
gets  a  strong  sense  of  what  is  right  and  proper  to  be  said  in 
that  particular  organ,  and  he  instinctively  refuses  to  give 
way  to  personal  feeling  and  personal  animosity  when  he  is 
writing,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  his  newspaper. 
"  I  have  hated  and  distrusted  So-and-So  ever  since  I  was  at 
Cambridge  with  him.  I  know  what  a  false-hearted  creature 
he  was  then,  and  how  vain  and  supercilious,  and  I  should  like 
to  get  my  knife  into  him  some  day.  I  feel,  however,  that  the 
Daily  Herald  could  not  possibly  attack  him  in  this  way.  Even 
tho  my  editor  has  told  me  that  I  may  say  what  I  like  about 
him,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  go  for  him  unless  I  signed  my 
name."  That  is  an  imaginary  soliloquy  which  I  am  sure  rep- 
resents the  feeling  of  plenty  of  leader-writers  when  confronted 
with  a  personal  issue. 

Again,  men  who  write  anonymously,  and  in  the  name  of 
their  paper  and  not  of  themselves,  are  much  less  likely  to 
yield  to  the  foolish  vanity  of  self-assertion.  When  Zola  visited 
England  I  remember  a  very  striking  passage  in  which  he 
exprest  to  an  interviewer  his  astonishment  at  the  anonymity  of 
the  British  press.  He  wondered  how  it  was  that  our  writers 
refused  themselves  the  ''  delicious  notoriety  "  which  they  might 
obtain  thru  signed  articles.  Thank  Heaven,  our  writers  prefer 
the  dignity  which  can  be  maintained  thru  the  honorable  tradi- 
tions of  a  great  journal  to  such  "  delicious  notoriety."  The 
delicious  notoriety  of  the  individual  is  the  ruin  of  the  better 
journalism. 

Again,  we  must  never  forget  that  the  signed  article,  how- 
ever true  and  sound  it  may  be,  is  always  to  some  extent  dis- 
counted thru  the  personality  of  the  writer.  A.  may  have  writ- 
ten in  perfect  sincerity  of  a  particular  statesman,  but  if  he 
signs  his  name  the  gossip-mongers  are  sure  to  say  that  the 
article  in  question  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a 
fortnight  before  the  writer  was  stopping  with  the  Cabinet 
Minister  who  has  been  spoken  well  of,  or  because  the  writer's 
wife  is  well  known  to  be  a  friend  of  the  wife  of  the  states- 
man, or  for  some  equally  trivial  reason.  Just  as  a  good  chair- 
man of  a  committee  should  sink  his  individuality  and  speak 
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for  the  committee  as  a  whole,  so  a  good  leader-writer  can  with 
perfect  honesty  and  sincerity  sink  his  individuality  and  speak 
for  his  newspaper  rather  than  himself. 

There  is  another  point  upon  which  I  can  only  touch  very 
shortly,  and  that  is  the  ethics  of  newspaper  proprietorship. 
People  sometimes  talk  as  if  it  were  a  great  misfortune  that 
the  newspapers  of  England  are  as  a  rule  owned  by  rich  men. 
I  can  not  agree,  tho  I  do  think  it  is  a  great  misfortune 
that  a  newspaper  can  not  be  started  by  a  poor  man.  My  rea- 
son for  desiring  that  as  a  rule  a  newspaper  proprietor  should 
be  rich  is  the  danger  of  newspapers  being  bought,  or  at  any 
rate  of  their  articles  being  bought,  as  too  often  happens  in 
those  foreign  countries  where  newspapers  are  not  great  prop- 
erties. It  is  often  said,  for  example,  that  a  few  thousand 
francs  will  always  procure  the  insertion  of  an  article  in  a 
French  newspaper.  This  is  no  doubt  a  gross  libel  on  the 
bulk  of  the  French  press,  but  it  indicates  a  danger  when  news- 
papers are  owned  by  men  of  small  means  and  make  small 
profits.  When  a  newspaper  is  bringing  in  £50,000  or  £60,000 
a  year  it  is  obvious  that,  even  if  we  assume  the  newspaper 
proprietor  to  have  no  sense  of  public  duty,  it  will  not  be  worth 
his  while  to  sell  the  influence  of  his  paper.  He  is  not  going 
to  risk  the  destruction  of  a  great  property — destruction  would 
surely  ensue  from  his  corrupt  act  becoming  known — for  a  few 
hundred  pounds.  But  tho  it  makes  for  soundness  that  news- 
paper proprietors  should  be  i>ersonally  independent,  it  is  also 
most  important  that  they  should  be  men  whose  wealth  is  de- 
rived from  their  newspapers  and  not  from  other  sources.  A 
great  newspaper  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  did  not  look 
to  make  a  profit  from  it  would  be  a  source  of  danger,  for, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight,  the  desire  for  direct  and 
legitimate  profits  in  a  newspaper  is  an  antiseptic  and  prevents 
corruption.  One  does  not  want,  no  doubt,  to  see  a  newspaper 
proprietor,  with  his  ear  to  the  ground,  always  thinking  of  his 
audience,  but  the  desire  to  stand  well  with  his  readers  is 
often  a  power  in  the  direction  of  good.  The  proprietor  who 
endeavors  to  be  the  honest  servant  of  his  readers  will  not 
go  very  far  wrong.  When  I  say  honest  servant,  I  mean  the 
man  who  plays  the  part  of  the  servant  who,  tho  he  will  do 
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his  master's  bidding  when  that  bidding  is  not  positively  im- 
moral, at  the  same  time  is  prepared  to  warn  that  master, 
courteously  but  firmly,  against  rash  actions.  There  is  nothing 
corrupt  in  such  honest  service,  when  rendered  either  to  a  man 
or  a  nation,  or  even  to  a  party. 

To  put  it  in  another  way,  there  are  worse  things  than 
studying  public  opinion  and  endeavoring  partly  to  interpret  it 
honestly  and  partly  to  guide  it  in  the  right  direction. 

I  will  end  by  asking  my  hearers  to  do  two  things.  Firstly, 
to  think  better  of  journalists  and  their  morals  than  they  are 
probably  inclined  to  do.  Secondly,  not  to  exaggerate  the  in- 
fluence and  power  of  the  press.  No  doubt  it  has  some  great 
powers,  but  those  powers  are  much  more  limited  than  is  popu- 
larly supposed.  Remember  that  by  using  exaggerated  lan- 
guage in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  press  people  increase  the 
evil  which  they  desire  to  diminish.  Dr.  Johnson  said  very 
truly  that  no  man  was  ever  written  down  except  by  himself. 
Believe  me,  this  is  as  true  now  as  when  Dr.  Johnson  said  it. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  power  of  the  press  either  to  crush  a 
good  man  and  a  g^eat  man  or  to  exalt  a  weak  man  or  a  base 
man.  No  doubt  a  conspiracy  of  journalists  might  conceivably 
keep  back  a  wise  statesman  or  public  man  for  a  year  or  two, 
and,  again,  might  for  a  time  advertise  into  undue  prominence 
an  inferior  man.  In  the  end,  however,  matters  right  them- 
selves. The  public  have  a  very  sound  instinct  in  persons  as 
well  as  in  things,  and  when  the  public  recognize  real  worth 
in  a  man  they  will  know  how  to  prevent  the  newspapers  from 
doing  him  wrong,  supposing  him  for  some  reason  to  have  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  the  press. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  the  press,  but  do  it  justice  and  keep  it 
in  its  place,  that  is,  the  place  of  a  useful  public  servant,  but 
not  of  a  master. 

This  is  the  last  word  of  a  working  journalist,  who,  tho  he 
holds  no  high-falutin'  illusions  as  to  his  profession,  is  at  the 
same  time  intensely  proud  of  that  profession,  and  who  be- 
lieves that,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  calling  more  worthy 
of  being  practised  by  an  honorable  man. 

J.  St.  Loe  Strachey 
London 


Ill 


THE  STATUS  OF  HYGIENE  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
COLLEGE ' 

The  term  Hygiene,  as  used  in  this  paper,  has  the  significance 
given  to  it  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  namely :  "  The  whole 
science  and  art  of  the  conservation  and  promotion  of  health 
both  in  individuals  and  in  communities.  It  has  for  its  func- 
tion the  prevention  of  premature  death  and  the  promotion  of 
normal  life,  health,  and  happiness,  both  directly  by  conserva- 
tion and  reenforcement  of  organisms  and  groups  of  organisms, 
and  indirectly  by  the  elimination  or  amelioration  of  unfavor- 
able environmental  conditions,  both  local  and  general." 

The  vSubject  of  hygiene  is  rapidly  gaining  an  important  place 
in  the  curriculum  and  the  administration  of  American  colleges. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  what  place  hygiene  now 
occupies  in  colleges  and  universities  outside  of  the  technical 
courses  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  professional  training  of 
physicians  and  sanitary  engineers. 

In  order  to  secure  definite  information  on  the  present  status 
of  hygiene  in  collegiate  institutions,  the  following  question- 
naire was  sent  to  forty  representative  colleges  and  universities : 

1  Is  instruction  in  hygiene  given  at  your  institution  ? 

2  How  many  courses  ? 

3  How  many  hours  per  year  ? 

4  Is  attendance  compulsory  ? 

5  If  so,  for  what  class? 

6  Is  credit  given  towards  degree? 

7  In  what  department  is  this  instruction  given? 

8  What  is  the  title  of  the  instructor? 

1  Paper  read  before  the  Second  American  School  Hygiene  Congress, 
at  Atlantic  City,  April  17,  1908. 
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9  Have  you  a  collie  physician  ? 

10  If  so,  what  are  his  duties? 

11  If  you  have  not  a  college  physician,  have  you  an  officer 
who  is  responsible  for  the  following: 

(a)  General  health  of  students? 

(b)  Detection  and  isolation  of  cases  of  contagious  disease? 

(c)  Inspection  of  water  supply? 

(d)  Inspection  of  dining  hall   (supplies,  kitchen,  disposal 

of  wastes,  etc,)  ? 

(e)  Sanitary  condition  of  college  buildings  and  grounds? 
12  What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  g\'mnasium  director  with 

regard  to  the  items  above  cited  ? 
Answers  were  received  from  the  following  thirty-two  in- 
stitutions : 

Amherst  College  Syracuse  University 

Bates  College  Trinity  College 

Bowdoin  College  Tufts  College 

Brown  University  Union  College 

College  City  of  N.  Y.  University  of  California 

Columbia  University  University  of  Illinois 

Cornell  University  University  of  Kansas 

Dartmouth  College  University  of  Maine 

Harvard  University  University  of  Missouri 

Haverford  College  University  of  Nebraska 

McGill  University  University  of  Pennsylvania 

New  York  University  University  of  Rochester 

Northwestern  University  University  of  West  Virginia 

Oberlin  College  University  of  Wisconsin 

Ohio  State  University  Williams  College 

Princeton  University  Yale  University 

1.  Of  these  thirty-two  institutions,  84  per  cent,  offer  courses 
in  hygiene  to  undergraduates. 

2.  Number  of  courses,  ^"j  per  cent,  offer  one  course  only, 
33  per  cent,  offer  two  to  six  courses. 

3.  The  number  of  hours  in  these  courses  varies  from  six 
to  90.  The  most  frequent  numbers  are  fifteen  and  thirty 
hours. 
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4.  In  76  per  cent,  of  the  institutions  the  courses  in  hygiene 
are  all  prescribed;  in  10  per  cent,  one  course  is  prescribed  and 
other  courses  are  offered  as  electives;  in  14  per  cent,  all  courses 
are  elective. 

5.  In  52  per  cent,  of  institutions  the  hygiene  courses  are 
for  freshmen  only,  in  17  per  cent,  for  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores, and  in  31  per  cent,  there  is  no  time  prescription. 

6.  Positive  credit  towards  the  bachelor's  degree  is  given 
for  courses  in  hygiene  by  82  per  cent,  of  colleges;  the  courses 
are  required  for  graduation,  but  without  positive  credit,  by 
7  per  cent.,  and  11  per  cent,  give  no  credit  at  all. 

7.  The  hygiene  courses  are.  given  in  the  department  of 
physical  education  in  78  per  cent,  of  the  colleges;  in  the  other 
22  per  cent,  these  courses  are  given  in  various  departments, 
such  as  hygiene,  physiology  and  hygiene,  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, bacteriology,  natural  history,  zoology  and  chemistry. 

8.  The  gymnasium  director  gives  the  hygiene  courses  in  75 
per  cent,  of  colleges  (62  per  cent,  of  these  gymnasium  di- 
rectors have  professorial  rank).  In  the  other  25  per  cent,  of 
institutions  the  hygiene  courses  are  taught  by  professors,  lec- 
turers, and  instructors  in  other  departments. 

9.  In  answer  to  the  question  "  have  you  a  college  phy- 
sician ?  "  53  per  cent,  answered  yes  and  47  per  cent.  no. 

10.  In  every  institution  having  a  college  physician  his 
duties  include  medical  consultation  and  advice  to  students; 
only  23  per  cent,  are  required  to  give  medical  and  surgical 
treatment,  and  half  of  that  number  to  impecunious  students 
only;  in  18  per  cent,  of  cases  the  college  physician  gives  treat- 
ment in  emergency  cases  only. 

11.  The  attention  given  to  the  health  of  the  students  and 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  college  community  is  shown  by 
the  following  figures: 

Seventy-eight  per  cent,  supervise  the  general  health  of 
students. 

Thirty-seven  per  cent,  have  an  officer  responsible  for  the 
detection  and  isolation  of  cases  of  contagious  disease. 

Twenty-eight  per  cent,  supervise  the  water  supply. 
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Sixteen  per  cent,  inspect  and  supervise  the  college  dining 
hall,  kitchen,  etc. 

Thirty-two  per  cent,  have  an  officer  directly  responsible  for 
the  sanitary  condition  of  college  buildings  and  grounds. 

12.  The  officer  who  is  most  frequently  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  health  of  students  and  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  college  community  is  the  gymnasium  director. 
He  has  charge  of  all  the  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  12  per 
cent,  of  these  institutions;  of  the  health  of  students  only  in 
78  per  cent.;  and  in  47  per  cent,  of  colleges  he  holds  an  ad- 
visory relation  to  the  president  in  all  these  matters. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  in  the  status  of  hygiene 
in  American  colleges  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  little  or  no  attention  was  given  to  this  subject  at 
that  time.  The  institutions  represented  in  this  study  include 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  progressive  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  country.  The  place  accorded  to  hygiene  by  this 
group  is  undoubtedly  larger  than  that  accorded  by  the  smaller 
and  less  progressive  colleges.  A  growing  and  widespread  in- 
terest in  hygiene  is  apparent  in  the  colleges,  and  we  may  look 
for  a  further  extension  of  the  movement  during  the  next 
few  years. 

In  planning  a  complete  department  of  hygiene  in  a  college, 
the  following  phases  of  the  subject  should  receive  considera- 
tion: 

I.  Hygiene  of  the  college  community 

Under  this  heading  may  be  included : 

(a)  Prevention  of  epidemics  of  contagious  disease.  This 
implies  having  an  officer  definitely  responsible  for  the  detec- 
tion and  isolation  of  cases  of  contagious  disease  occurring  in 
the  college  community,  whether  among  students,  officers,  or 
employees,  and  the  proper  disinfection  of  rooms  or  buildings 
which  may  have  been  infected. 

(b)  Supervision  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
college  buildings  and  grounds  to  insure  a  favorable  environ- 
ment. This  implies  attention  to  matters  relating  to  fireproof 
construction,  exits,  lavatories,  and  plumbing;  the  size,  light- 
ing, ventilating,  heating,  and  cleaning  of  classrooms,  offices. 
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dormitories,  library,  and  gymnasium;  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  swimming  pool,  kitchen,  etc. 

(c)  Analysis  and  close  supervision  of  the  water  supply  in 
communities  where  such  supervision  is  not  exercised  by  a 
municipal  board  of  health. 

2.  Personal  hygiene  of  students 

Besides  providing  a  favorable  environment,  the  college 
ought  to  promote  the  health  of  students  by  means  of : 

(a)  Medical  examination  of  every  new  student,  such  ex- 
amination to  include  history;  tests  of  eyesight,  hearing,  and 
muscular  strength;  examination  of  teeth,  nose,  throat,  heart, 
and  lungs;  detection  of  such  defects  as  hernia,  flat  feet,  vari- 
cose veins,  spinal  curvature,  and  other  abnormalities.  Advice 
on  matters  of  exercise,  bathing,  work,  rest,  digestion,  recrea- 
tion, and  other  personal  habits  should  be  given  to  promote  the 
highest  degree  of  health  and  efficiency  of  which  the  individual 
is  capable,  and  thus  create  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
him  to  profit  by  his  college  course. 

(b)  A  competent,  sympathetic  physician  to  serve  in  the 
capacity  of  adviser  and  supervisor  to  the  students  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  their  health.  All  cases  of  illness  should  be 
reported  to  him,  and  where  medical  or  surgical  treatment  is 
necessary  he  would  see  that  proper  treatment  is  secured.  In- 
structors, student  advisers,  and  deans  would  report  to  the 
medical  adviser  cases  of  students  who  fall  behind  in  their 
college  work  on  account  of  unhygienic  living  ;  also  over- 
ambitious  students  who  are  in  danger  of  undermining  their 
health  thru  neglect  of  exercise,  recreation,  proper  rest  and 
nutrition. 

(c)  Facilities  for  muscular  exercise  and  recreation,  includ- 
ing gymnasium,  baths,  swimming  pool,  athletic  fields,  tennis 
courts,  and  boathouse.  These  facilities  should  be  sufficiently 
large  and  accessible  to  accommodate  all  students  in  regular 
physical  exercise  and  recreation. 

(d)  Instruction  in  physical  education.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  where  courses  bearing  positive  credit  towards  the 
bachelor's  degree  are  prescribed  for  one  or  two  years.  A  good 
reason  for  prescribing  this  work  is  that  when  they  are  elective, 
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the  students  who  are  most  deficient  physically  will  not  elect 
them.  The  aim  in  these  courses  should  be  to  secure  vigorous 
health,  body  control,  graceful  carriage,  ability  to  swim,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  personal  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation. 

3.  Instruction  in  hygiene 

The  value  of  hygiene  instruction  is  twofold.  It  enables  the 
student  to  increase  his  health  and  vitality  thru  a  knowledge 
of  personal  hygiene,  and  it  also  contributes  to  his  education  for 
useful  citizenship.  College  men  occupy  positions  of  leader- 
ship in  every  community.  They  are  called  upon  to  serve  on 
school  boards  and  boards  of  health,  and  to  fill  municipal 
offices  where  a  knowledge  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  is  essen- 
tial. Even  as  employers  in  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prises the  college  man  should  know  the  relation  of  hygienic 
surroundings  to  the  health  and  efficiency  of  workmen. 

A  course  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  personal  hygiene 
and  sanitation  ought  to  be  prescribed  for  freshmen.  Where 
physical  education  is  prescribed,  the  instruction  in  hygiene  may 
constitute  a  part  of  this  subject.  Other  courses  more  advanced 
in  character  should  be  offered  as  electives ;  such  courses  may  be 
given  in  various  departments,  as,  for  instance,  hygiene  of  nu- 
trition and  municipal  hygiene  in  the  department  of  chemistry, 
bygiene  of  occupation  in  the  department  of  economics  or  so- 
ciology, personal  and  civic  hygiene  in  the  department  of  hy- 
giene or  physical  education. 

A  complete  organization  for  hygiene  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed is  highly  desirable  and  entirely  feasible  in  every 
college  and  university.  Various  modifications  of  this  plan 
would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  local  conditions  of  different  in- 
stitutions, but  the  general  principles  would  apply  to  every 
place.  No  college  has  as  yet  developed  all  the  features  included 
in  this  plan,  but  every  feature  described  here  is  in  successful 
operation  in  one  or  more  institutions.  There  are  indications 
from  every  section  of  the  country  that  higher  institutions  of 
all  grades  are  realizing  the  importance  of  hygiene  and  making 
definite  efforts  to  give  it  a  larger  place  in  their  academic  and 
administrative  activities. 
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Conclusions 

1.  A  definite  responsibility  rests  upon  every  college  and 
university  to  provide  a  sanitary  environment  for  students, 
officers,  and  employees  in  the  college  community. 

2.  Vigorous  men  with  a  broad  practical  education  are 
needed  in  the  positions  of  leadership  under  our  present  social 
conditions.  Theoretical  and  practical  training  in  hygiene  con- 
stitutes an  essential  part  of  a  broad  and  practical  education; 
therefore,  colleges  should  provide  instruction  and  facilities 
for  such  training. 

3.  The  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  the  health  of 
students  and  the  sanitation  of  buildings  and  grounds  should  be 
placed  in  a  competent  individual.  What  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness is  nobody's  business.  The  best  results  are  obtained  where 
all  these  activities  are  coordinated  and  their  supervision  con- 
centrated in  one  individual. 

4.  The  most  natural  and  economical  plan  of  organization 
and  administration  is  to  concentrate  all  the  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation interests  of  the  college  in  the  department  of  physical 
education.  This  implies  an  elevation  of  the  standard  of  quali- 
fications of  gymnasium  directors — they  should  be  men  of 
broad  education,  technical  training  in  physical  education,  medi- 
cine, and  sanitary  science;  broad  human  sympathies;  sterling 
character;  and  marked  organizing  and  administrative  ability. 

5.  The  gymnasium  director  need  not  be  given  unlimited 
powers,  but  should  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  hygiene  and 
sanitation  interests  of  the  college  as  the  executive  of  the 
trustees  or  a  committee  of  the  trustees  under  the  direction 
of  the  president  and  in  cooperation  with  other  administrative 
officers. 

George  L.  Meylan 
Columbia  University 


IV 

MIRING  IN  THE  GRADES  AND  THE  PROMOTION 

OF  PUPILS 

A  stage  has  been  reached  in  the  collection  and  interpretation 
of  school  statistics  that  demands  some  better  methods  of  treat- 
ment than  the  ones  now  employed  by  many  persons  who  have 
entered  upon  different  departments  of  this  vast  field  without 
adequate  preparation.  It  does  not  require  the  highest  kind  of 
skill  to  gather,  partially  test,  and  combine  various  kinds  of 
unrelated  facts,  but  it  does  require  a  higher  level  of  mental 
power  to  interpret  different  groups  of  miscellaneous  facts  and 
to  deduce  conclusions  therefrom  that  have  any  scientific  value. 
With  the  faculty  of  gathering  there  should  be  combined,  if 
possible,  in  the  same  individual,  that  higher  faculty  of  ana- 
lyzing and  classifying  related  facts,  even  to  the  minutest 
details. 

Collectors,  and  they  are  numerous  and  of  all  degrees  of  at- 
tainments, may  be  divided  into  different  classes  of  varying 
ability,  but  for  present  purposes  I  shall  roughly  group  them 
under  three  heads: 

Firstly,  those  who  have  an  adequate  comprehension  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  facts  to  be  collected,  arranged,  classified, 
and  to  be  interpreted  somewhat  scientifically.  This  class  in- 
cludes the  highest  level  yet  reached,  and  there  are  some  men 
in  this  countr}'  that  can  be  ranked  with  the  highest  class  of 
collectors  and  interpreters  in  the  world. 

Secondly,  those  who  are  good  collectors,  but  who  are  lack- 
ing in  the  power  of  comprehension,  are  narrow  and  partial  in 
their  vision,  and  whose  conceptions  of  the  data  collected  are 
inadequate,  and  whose  conclusions  are  frequently  distorted, 
and  oftentimes  practically  worthless.  These  are  mere  plod- 
ders who  may  be  compared  to  a  negro  woman  in  the  spring 
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of  the  year,  who  starts  out  with  a  bucket  and  a  butcher 
knife  to  pick  a  "  mess  of  greens."  She  cuts  off  everything 
green  and  takes  all  home  for  "  greens." 

Thirdly,  a  large  number  of  raw  students  who  think  they 
are  engaged  in  the  serious  investigation  of  psychological  and 
sociological  problems  for  the  purpose  of  intensive  study.  This 
class  is  useful  in  a  way,  but  they  sadly  need  guidance.  They 
are  frequently  told  what  to  get,  but  the  worst  feature  is,  they 
do  not  know  what  they  have  gathered,  much  less  how  to  in- 
terpret their  collections. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
there  ought  to  be  one  man,  at  least,  in  the  department  of 
logic,  sociology,  or  political  economy,  competent  to  give  a 
definite  course  of  instruction  to  students  of  a  high  grade  of 
ability  on  methods  of  interpretation  and  significance  of  sta- 
tistical information.  This  department  should  have  for  its 
chosen  field  the  collection  of  facts,  their  classification,  methods 
of  testing  them,  their  uses,  and  their  trend  or  significance. 

To  give  point  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  recently  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  an  article  in  the  Psychological  clinic  by  Dr. 
Oliver  P.  Cornman,  District  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of 
Philadelphia,  in  which  he  drew  attention  to  the  "  Retardation 
of  the  pupils  of  five  city  school  systems,"  namely,  Camden, 
N.  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York 
City.  He  restricted  his  investigation  to  the  pupils  of  the 
grades  of  each  of  these  systems  for  the  school  year  ending 
June,  1906. 

Dr.  Cornman  undertook  to  show  the  percentage  of  retarda- 
tion in  each  of  these  systems  by  taking  all  the  pupils  belong- 
ing to  each  grade,  and  the  different  ages  of  these  pupils,  and 
thus  determine  how  many  of  them  theoretically  were  on  or 
near  the  age  limit.  Such  an  investigation,  if  it  had  been  con- 
ducted on  the  same  basis  in  each  city  and  the  same  measuring 
unit  applied  in  each  case,  would  have  given  some  very  definite 
and  useful  information  for  that  year. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  know  Dr.  Cornman  personally,  or 
what  training  he  has  had  for  this  kind  of  investigation,  but 
I  do  not  now  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  a  more  perverted 
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misrepresentation  of  facts  has  been  brought  forward  in  a  dis- 
cussion than  is  contained  in  his  thesis. 

I  will  show  that  the  measuring  unit  the  doctor  used  in  the 
schools  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  City,  had 
nothing  in  common  with  Camden  and  Kansas  City  so  far  as 
his  statistics  apply,  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  he  did 
not  know  at  the  time  he  prepared  the  tables  that  he  was 
dealing  with  at  least  three  different,  if  not  five,  kinds  of 
data.  Below  are  given  the  number  of  pupils  he  employed  in 
each  city  and  the  percentage  of  retardation. 

Statistics  of  the  Five  Cities 


Cities 

Number  of 
pupils 

Per  cent, 
retardation 

Camden 

12,800 

47.5 

Kansas  City 

28,564 

49.5 

Boston 

71,377 

21.6 

Philadelphia 

143,112 

37.1 

New  York  City 

500,076 

JO- 

A    WELL  KNOWN    FACT 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  schoolmen  that  Ihe  total 
enrollment  of  pupils  for  the  entire  year  is  always  much 
larger  than  the  average  number  belonging,  or  the  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  year.  By  total  enrollment  is  always  meant 
the  different  pupils  enrolled  during  the  entire  time  the  schools 
are  in  session  of  any  year,  the  average  number  belonging  in- 
cludes each  pupil's  name  on  the  roll  for  three  days  after 
he  leaves  school  till  he  re-enters  or  he  removes  from  the 
city,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  is  the  mean  average 
number  of  pupils  in  school  each  day  for  the  year.  In  mak- 
ing comparisons  between  two  schools,  or  among  a  system  of 
schools,  it  is  evident  that  the  total  enrollment  in  the  one  school 
should  be  compared  with  the  total  enrollment  in  the  other, 
the  average  number  belonging  in  the  one  should  be  compared 
with  the  average  number  belonging  in  the  other,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  in  the  one  should  be  compared  with 
the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  other.  To  compare  the 
total  enrollment  in  one  system  with  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance, or  with  the  number  present  the  day  a  session  closed  in 
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another  system,  or  to  split  a  system  in  two  on  the  last  day 
of  December,  and  count  the  pupils  who  were  present  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year,  and  again  on  the  day  when  the  schools 
closed  in  June,  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  an  anomalous 
proceeding. 

It  is  such  methods  as  these  that  Dr.  Cornman  makes  use 
of  to  establish  his  contention.  He  takes  the  total  enrollment 
of  pupils  in  the  elementary  day  schools  of  both  Camden  and 
Kansas  City,  including  kindergarten  pupils  in  each,  and  he 
compares  the  annual  enrollment  of  these  two  cities  with  partial 
enrollments  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  City. 
These  statements  I  shall  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
and  from  the  statistics  of  the  cities  themselves  as  published  in 
their  respective  annual  reports. 

CAMDEN,    NEW    JERSEY 

In  the  Camden  Schools  for  the  year  1905-6,  which  includes 
the  enrollment  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
kindergarten  schools,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  elementary 
schools  12,263  pupils  and  in  the  kindergarten  243,  a  total  of 
12,506;  the  average  number  belonging  was  9,749,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  8,948  pupils  in  the  grades.  Dr. 
Cornman  in  all  his  estimates  on  "  over  age  and  retardation," 
employs  the  constant  mimher,  12,800  pupils,  and  he  says  this  is 
the  distribution  of  pupils  in  September,  1905.  As  will  be 
observed,  the  average  number  belonging  is  77.1  per  cent,  of 
the  total  enrollment,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  is  71.5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment.  I  have  verified  these  sta- 
tistics from  the  Camden  report  for  1905-6,  beginning  on  page 
51.  The  enrollment  is  for  the  entire  year,  and  not  the  enroll- 
ment in  September,  1905. 

KANSAS    CITY,    MISSOURI 

In  the  case  of  Kansas  City  he  uses  the  number  28,564,  which 
is  the  total  enrollment  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  day 
schools,  including  1,375  kindergarten  pupils  for  the  school 
year  1905-6,  and  he  estimates  the  enrollment  as  June,  1906. 
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Under  the  Constitution  of  Missouri,  no  pupil  can  be  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  before  it  is  six  years  old. 
Consequently,  these  kindergarten  pupils  were  six  years  old  or 
older,  when  they  enrolled.  Their  parents  preferred  to  have 
them  spend  a  year,  or  a  half-year,  in  the  kindergarten  before 
taking  up  the  formal  first-grade  work.  Again,  while  the  total 
enrollment,  which  included  all  pupils  from  the  day  the  schools 
opened  in  September  till  they  closed  in  June,  was  28,564,  yet 
the  average  number  belonging  was  22,702,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  21,241  pupils,  or  the  average  number 
belonging  was  78.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  was  74.4  per  cent,  of  the  total 
enrollment.     More  of  this  further  on, 

BOSTON 

Turning  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of 
Boston,  1906,  there  it  is  found  that  the  whole  number  of  dif- 
ferent pupils  registered  in  the  public  day  schools  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1906,  is  105,129.  Unfortunately,  the 
Boston  Report  does  not  give  the  total  enrollment  in  the  Normal 
School,  high  schools,  elementary  schools,  or  kindergarten 
schools  separately,  but  it  does  give  the  average  number  be- 
longing in  each  of  these  groups  of  schools,  and  also  the  average 
daily  attendance,  and  from  these  data  one  can  approximate 
very  closely  the  statistics  omitted.  For  instance,  the  average 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Normal  and  the  high  schools 
was  7,620,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  7,212,  but  if  the 
average  number  of  kindergarten  pupils  belonging  and  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance  be  included  with  the  normal  and  high 
school  pupils,  then  these  aggregate  13,156  and  11,415  re- 
spectively, but  Dr.  Cornman  counts  the  kindergarten  pupils  in 
with  the  other  day  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  in  normal  and  high 
schools  was  7,620;  the  total  enrollment  in  these  schools  may  be 
placed  at  8,500  pupils;  then  the  total  enrollment  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  would  have  been  nearly  97,000  pupils.  Since 
the  average  number  belonging  in  the  elementary  schools  was 
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85,569,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  77,439,  the 
average  number  belonging  was  88.2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
enrollment,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  80  per  cent. 
However,  instead  of  using  the  total  enrollment  in  the  day 
schools,  the  average  number  belonging,  or  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance, he  uses  71,377  as  the  basis  of  his  computation.  This 
number,  71,377,  upon  which  he  bases  his  estimates,  denotes  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  schools  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  in  June,  1906,  before  promotions  had  been  made.  At  least 
25,000  pupils  that  had  been  enrolled  in  the  Boston  elementary 
schools  during  the  school  year  were  excluded  in  his  compu- 
tation. Why  or  how  these  pupils  were  omitted  or  set  aside 
as  a  negligible  factor  in  the  grades,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
It  is  clearly  evident,  judging  from  school  statistics  gen- 
erally, that  nearly  all  these  excluded  pupils  were  from  eight 
to  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  they  were  simply  thrown  out. 
Using  71,377,  the  base  that  Dr.  Cornman  employs,  it  is  73.5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment.  Putting  this  in  another 
form,  the  doctor  takes  into  account  735  pupils  out  of  every 
1,000  and  casts  aside  265  out  of  every  1,000.  This  is  rather 
a  large  differential  of  the  first  order. 

PHILADELPHIA 

In  the  Philadelphia  schools  the  Annual  Report  gives  the 
data  for  the  school  year  ending  December  31,  1906.  The 
school  statistics  must,  therefore,  be  split  into  two  parts  with  a 
vacation  between  them.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  facts  owing 
to  this  his  method  of  school-bookkeeping.  Under  the  head  of 
"  General  items  "  is  this  statement,  which  is  the  nearest  sum- 
mary that  is  found  in  the  Report :  "  Total  number  of  pupils 
instructed  during  the  year,  males  103,336  and  females,  103,- 
832;  total  207,168."  If  this  means  anything,  there  were 
207,168  different  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools  that  year. 

The  next  items  that  are  definitely  given  are  the  following: 
The  number  belonging  at  the  close  of  the  year,  December  31, 
1906,  170,582;  the  average  number  belonging  at  the  close  of 
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the  year,  167,072;  the  average  daily  attendance  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  144,682.  Deducting  from  these  numbers  the 
following,  which  represent  the  pupils  in  the  high,  normal  and 
trade  schools,  namely,  the  number  belonging  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  7,486,  the  average  number  belonging  7,135,  and 
6,727,  the  average  daily  attendance,  we  have  163,096  for  the 
number  belonging  in  the  grades,  December  31,  1906;  159,937 
for  the  average  number  belonging,  and  137,955  for  the  average 
daily  attendance. 

Assuming  the  total  enrollment  as  207,168,  then  the  number 
belonging  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  82.3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  enrollment,  the  average  number  belonging  is  80.6  per 
cent.,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  is  70  per  cent.  These 
per  cents,  are  what  one  would  reasonably  expect  in  a  city  of 
the  magnitude  of  Philadelphia.  Here,  again,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  Dr.  Comman  used  as  his  constant  dividend 
141,112.  Furthermore,  President  Edmunds  in  his  annual  ad- 
dress makes  this  significant  statement :  "  W^hile  the  average 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  elementary  schools  in  1906 
was  152,841,  the  total  number  of  promotions  in  the  elementary 
schools  for  the  year  was  only  103,494.  .Over  49,000  pupils, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  average  number  belonging,  are  repeat- 
ing this  year  the  work  they  had  last  year."  Broadly  speaking, 
there  must  have  been  somewhere  between  forty  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pupils  in  the  grades  in  the  Philadelphia  schools,  enrolled 
between  September,  1905,  and  June,  1906,  of  which  there  is 
no  record  in  the  annual  report.  The  data  pertaining  to  the 
Philadelphia  schools  that  Dr.  Cornman  used  was  the  actual 
number  of  pupils  in  school  in  June  after  promotions  had  oc- 
curred, ages  being  calculated  to  the  month  of  June.  The  only 
difference  between  this  method  and  the  one  followed  in  Boston, 
is  that  one  is  before  promotion  and  the  other  after  promotion. 

If  the  largest  enrollment  in  the  evening  high  schools  for 
men,  women,  trades,  and  elementarj^  schools  be  grouped,  the 
total  is  10,818,  and  if  7,496  be  added  to  this  number,  which  is 
the  number  belonging  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  the  normal, 
high,  and  trades  schools,  the  total  is  18,304  pupils.  Now  de- 
ducting 18,818  from  188,864  pupils,  the  total  enrollment  in 
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the  elementary  day  schools,  leaves  23,768  pupils  not  ac- 
counted for  in  the  grades,  but  using  Dr.  Cornman's  constant 
143,112  pupils,  leaves  43,752  pupils  unaccounted  for.  These 
unaccounted-for  pupils  were  either  on,  below,  or  above  the 
theoretical  age  limit,  and  had  they  been  dealt  with  as  a  factor, 
the  percentage  above  the  normal  age  given  for  the  Philadelphia 
schools  would  not  have  been  37.1  per  cent.,  but  a  per  cent, 
entirely  different  from  that.  Even  President  Edmunds's  re- 
mark that  49,000  pupils  out  of  152,841,  the  average  number 
belonging,  were  not  promoted,  but  were  repeating  the  same 
work  of  last  year,  reenforces  that  which  I  have  already  pointed 
out. 

NEW   YORK    CITY 

In  New  York  City  the  total  number  of  pupils  taught  in  the 
elementary  day  schools  during  the  year  ending  July  31,' 
1906,  was  646,810  pupils,  the  average  register  was  529,811, 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  485,812. 

Dr.  Cornman  in  his  table  of  New  York  City  took  500,076  as 
the  number  belonging  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  grades  and 
kindergartens,  and  on  this  number  he  based  all  his  estimates. 
He  took  from  tables  on  pages  48  and  51,  New  York  City 
Report,  all  types  of  schools  on  June  30,  1906,  and  used 
500,070  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  The  difference  between 
the  total  enrollment  in  the  elementary  day  schools  of  New 
York  City  and  Dr.  Cornman's  number  is  146,740  pupils,  and 
the  difference  between  his  number  and  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance is  14,258  pupils,  and  not  with  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  schools  on  June  30,  1906. 

In  the  schools  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  City, 
Dr.  Cornman  neglected  entirely  the  submerged  pupils — those 
that  had  been  enrolled  and  had  been  withdrawn  from  school, 
and  simply  used  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  when  the 
schools  closed  in  June.  Had  he  based  his  calculations  of  the 
Camden  and  Kansas  City  schools  on  the  same  fundamental 
fact,  his  investigation  would,  for  comparative  purposes,  have 
been  of  some  value.    He  dealt  with  nearly  the  same  kind  of 
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factors  in  the  three  large  school  systems,  and  he  applied  an  en- 
tirely different  set  of  factors  to  Camden  and  Kansas  City. 
Either  he  did  not  understand  the  conditions,  or  he  misinter- 
preted most  egregiously. 

It  is  very  generally  admitted  that  the  causes  that  operate 
to  diminish  attendance  are  very  nearly  the  same  in  all  large 
cities  in  the  same  section  of  the  country.  There  doubtless 
would  be  little  difference  in  Washington,  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, Newark,  Jersey  City,  New  York  City,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
and  Pittsburg  in  regard  to  enrollment,  average  number  belong- 
ing, and  average  daily  attendance.  Taking  another  group,  in- 
cluding Chicago,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Denver,  and 
Kansas  City,  the  differences  will  not  be  so  very  striking  if  one 
applies  the  same  measuring  unit  to  all  these  cities. 

AS  TO  THE  RETARDATION  OF  PUPILS 

I  dissent  from  Dr.  Cornman's  interpretation  of  "  Retarda- 
tion of  pupils."  The  only  correct  way  to  estimate  retardation, 
or  the  slow  movement  of  a  pupil,  is  the  length  of  time  it  takes 
him  to  do  a  year's  work.  It  is  not  a  question  of  age  without 
respect  to  progress,  but  it  is  one  of  time  required  to  do  a 
given  amount  of  work  within  a  specified  time  without  regard 
to  age.  Suppose  two  boys  enter  college,  one  sixteen  years 
old  and  the  other  nineteen,  and  each  one  completes  the  four 
years'  work  on  time.  Now  would  any  one  claim  that  the 
older  one  was  retarded?  So,  if  a  child  begins  the  regular 
grade  work  at  eight  and  he  does  a  full  year's  work  each  year 
till  he  completes  the  elementary  course,  that  child  is  not  re- 
tarded, and  it  would  be  puerile  to  class  him  as  a  backward 
pupil.  The  only  clear  cases  of  retardation  are  those  in  which 
pupils  are  kept  longer  on  a  certain  unit  of  work  than  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  course  of  study.  Many  intelligent,  sensible  par- 
ents, especially  in  the  middle  and  western  sections  of  the 
United  States  prefer  not  to  send  their  children  to  any  kind 
of  a  school  till  the  age  of  eight,  and  where  such  children  do 
enter  school  they  go  forward  rapidly  and  easily  in  their  studies, 
often  skipping  classes. 
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To  have  shown  clear  cases  of  retardation,  Dr.  Cornman 
should  not  only  have  investigated  in  the  schools  how  many 
pupils  had  been  more  than  a  year  in  each  grade,  but  where 
they  lost  time,  or  mired  in  the  work.  Such  an  investigation 
would  have  shown  something.  In  a  paper  that  I  read  at 
Cincinnati  before  the  Department  of  Superintendents,  I 
showed  then  that  in  each  grade  in  the  elementary  and  in  the 
high  schools  that  the  two  extreme  limits  of  the  ages  of  pupils 
in  any  one  year  had  a  breadth  of  several  years,  even  in  the 
high  schools,  and  that  I  had  found  a  wider  divergence  in  the 
ages  of  the  pupils  in  each  grade  of  the  elementary  schools. 

As  bearing  directly  on  enrollment  and  promotions  I  submit 
the  following  from  several  different  cities: 

CHICAGO 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  Chicago  for  the  year  end- 
ing June,  1906,  was  287,624,  the  average  daily  membership 
244,290,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  230,514.  Deducting 
from  each  of  these  numbers  the  enrollment,  average  number 
belonging,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  normal 
school,  the  high  schools,  the  deaf  and  dumb  school,  the  school 
for  crippled  children,  the  schools  for  apprentices  and  the  paren- 
tal school,  and  we  have  for  the  enrollment  in  the  elementary 
schools  272,311  pupils,  the  average  number  belonging  231,083, 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  217,995. 

Taking  these  pupils  up  by  grades  beginning  with  the  kinder- 
garten pupils,  the  total  enrollment  was  17,529,  and  the  average 
daily  membership  9,402,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
8,362.  Out  of  the  total  enrollment  7,121  were  promoted  to 
the  first  grade;  of  43,561  in  the  first  grade,  31,711  were  pro- 
moted to  the  second  grade;  of  34,830  in  the  second  grade, 
29,362  were  promoted  to  the  third  grade;  of  32,814  in  the 
third  grade,  28,420  were  promoted  to  the  fourth  grade;  of 
30,005  in  the  fourth  grade,  26,231  were  promoted  to  the  fifth 
grade;  of  28,057  in  the  fifth  grade,  23,134  were  promoted  to 
the  sixth  grade;  of  22,541  in  the  sixth  grade,  18,933  were 
promoted  to  the  seventh  grade;  of  17,644  in  the  seventh  grade, 
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14,542  were  promoted  to  the  eighth  grade;  and  of  12,939  "^ 
the  eighth  grade,  11,644  were  promoted  to  the  ninth  grade. 

The  total  promotions  in  the  Chicago  elementary  schools  out 
of  a  total  enrollment  of  272,311  pupils  was  183,977;  that  is, 
88,334  pupils  were  in  school  irregularly,  perhaps  some  were 
slow,  and  so  on.  But  the  average  number  belonging  used  as  a 
basis  of  comparison,  the  per  cent,  of  promotion  is  remarkably 
high.  However,  I  would  not  be  justified  in  saying  that  these 
88,334  pupils  were  backward,  retarded,  or  defective.  The 
only  reasonable  thing  I  can  say  is  that  they  were  not  in  school. 
The  point  that  I  emphasize  in  connection  with  the  Chicago 
schools  is,  to  wit,  that  upwards  of  32  per  cent,  of  the  total 
enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  Chicago  schools  were  not  promoted 
for  various  reasons. 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 

I  refer  to  the  Wilmington  schools  because  Superintendent 
Twitmeyer  has  worked  out  three  tables  in  his  Report  of  1906, 
showing  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  grade,  and  the 
ages  of  the  pupils.  In  the  first  primary  grade  1,487  pupils 
were  enrolled;  558  were  six  years  old;  559  seven;  243  eight; 
72  nine;  24  ten;  17  eleven;  9  twelve;  4  thirteen,  and  i  sixteen, 

1  suppose  all  over  six  years  old  were  counted  as  six,  and  so  on. 
Passing  to  the  second  grade,  24  pupils  were  six,  305  seven,  471 
eight,  225  nine,  97  ten,  44  eleven,  20  twelve,  11  thirteen,  and 
5  fourteen.  In  the  third  grade,  7  were  seven,  259  eight,  418 
nine,  257  ten,  121  eleven,  67  twelve,  27  thirteen,  and  six  were 
fourteen.  In  the  fourth  grade  2  were  seven,  36  were  eight, 
260  were  nine,  409  were  ten,  285  were  eleven,  137  were  twelve, 
98  were  thirteen,  30  were  fourteen,  6  were  fifteen;  and  5  were 
sixteen.  In  the  fifth  grade  i  was  eight,  23  were  nine,  196 
were  ten,  323  were  eleven,  267  were  twelve,  141  were  thir- 
teen, 55  were  fourteen,  16  were  fifteen,  12  were  sixteen,  and 

2  were  seventeen.  In  the  sixth  grade  25  were  ten,  159  were 
eleven,  346  twelve,  269  thirteen,  144  were  fourteen,  72  were 
fifteen,  14  were  sixteen,  4  were  seventeen,  and  i  was  eighteen. 
In  the  seventh  grade   i  was  ten,  9  were  eleven,   114  were 
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twelve,  266  were  thirteen,  234  were  fourteen,  123  were  fifteen, 
28  were  sixteen,  8  were  seventeen,  and  i  was  eighteen.  In  the 
eighth  grade  26  were  twelve,  141  were  thirteen,  224  were  four- 
teen, 179  were  fifteen,  54  were  sixteen,  10  were  seventeen,  and 
I  was  nineteen. 

This  table  shows  the  difference  of  the  ages  of  the  pupils  in 
years  in  each  grade,  but  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  children  cluster 
about  the  theoretical  age.  This  table,  I  believe,  is  typical  of 
all  the  school  systems  of  this  country.  But  I  do  not  think 
this  is  an  invariable  index  of  retardation. 

CINCINNATI 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  for  the  year 
ending  August,  1907,  contains  a  table  showing  the  number 
of  pupils  at  each  age  in  each  grade  in  June,  1907.  In  this 
table  Superintendent  Dyer  shows  the  spread  of  the  ages  of 
the  pupils  in  each  grade  from  the  first  thru  the  twelfth. 
These  variations  are  not  particularly  different  from  those  of 
other  cities.  But  there  is  also  a  supplemental  table  which  is 
in  advance  of  any  other  table  that  I  have  ever  examined.  It 
shows  how  many  pupils  in  each  grade  are  two  years  ahead,  one 
year,  normal  age  (theoretical),  one  year  behind,  two  years 
behind,  four  years,  five,  six,  and  seven  years.  This  latter  is 
a  classification  according  to  age  and  grade  and  it  is  a  real 
retardation  table.  The  Report  also  shows  the  number  of  pupils 
that  had  been  withdrawn  from  school  during  the  year. 

PROVIDENCE 

The  schools  of  Providence  rank  high,  and  I  cite  some  facts 
from  the  Report  of  1906  for  a  special  purpose.  The  total 
enrollment  in  the  elementary  schools  was  28,114,  the  average 
number  belonging  22,884,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
20,815.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year  18,283  were  promoted 
and  2,529  were  not  promoted.  Here  were  7,305  pupils  that 
do  not  appear,  except  1,059  kindergarten  pupils,  which  leaves 
6,244  children  unaccounted  for. 
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NEWARK,    NEW   JERSEY 

The  schools  of  Newark  may  be  taken  as  a  good  type  of  city 
schools  of  300,000  inhabitants,  and  as  not  differing  in  any  very 
important  respects  from  other  eastern  and  western  cities  of  the 
same  size.  In  the  day  schools  for  the  year  1906,  the  total 
enrollment,  excluding  the  kindergarten  and  industrial  schools, 
numbered  48,947,  the  average  number  belonging  39,651,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  36,862.  There  were  enrolled  in 
the  high  schools  1,596  pupils,  the  average  number  belonging 
1,493,  ^""i  ^he  average  daily  attendance  1,406.  The  differences 
here  between  the  total  enrollment  and  the  average  number  be- 
longing and  the  average  daily  attendance  are  9,296  and  12,085 
pupils  respectively. 

JERSEY   CITY 

By  reference  to  the  Jersey  City  Report  for  the  year  1905-6. 
the  total  enrollment  in  the  day  schools  is  36,366,  the  average 
number  belonging  is  27,368,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
is  25,904,  tallying  very  closely  with  other  city  schools  in 
general. 

FORT    WAYNE,    INDIANA 

I  select  Fort  Wayne  because  it  is  a  fair  type  of  many  of  the 
school  systems  in  this  country.  For  the  year  ending  June, 
1907,  there  were  enrolled  in  all  the  schools  6,616  pupils,  the 
average  number  belonging  5,568,  and  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance 5,220.  There  were  enrolled  in  the  high  school  and  the 
normal  school  699  pupils,  the  average  number  belonging  563, 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  532. 

In  the  first  grade  of  the  elementary  schools  were  enrolled 
944  pupils.  Between  five  and  six,  81;  between  six  and  seven, 
604;  between  seven  and  eight,  180;  between  eight  and  nine, 
48;  between  nine  and  ten,  23;  between  ten  and  eleven,  6.  In 
the  second  grade  between  six  and  seven,  108;  between  seven 
and  eight,  320;  between  eight  and  nine,  195;  between  nine  and 
ten,   65;   between  ten  and  eleven,   25;  between  eleven  and 
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twelve,  12;  and  three  boys  from  twelve  to  fourteen.  In  the 
third  grade  between  seven  and  eight,  71;  between  eight  and 
nine,  314;  between  nine  and  ten,  218;  between  ten  and  eleven, 
113;  between  eleven  and  twelve,  43;  between  twelve  and  thir- 
teen, 20;  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  4;  and  two  boys  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen.  In  the  fourth  grade  between  eight  and 
nine,  59;  between  nine  and  ten,  265;  between  ten  and  eleven, 
202;  between  eleven  and  twelve,  134;  between  twelve  and 
thirteen,  59;  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  23;  between  four- 
teen and  fifteen,  12;  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  3;  and  one 
boy  between  eighteen  and  nineteen.  In  the  fifth  grade  between 
eight  and  nine,  one  girl,  between  nine  and  ten,  46;  between  ten 
and  eleven,  233;  between  eleven  and  twelve,  186;  between 
twelve  and  thirteen,  iii;  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  76; 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  32;  between  fifteen  and  sixteen, 
8;  and  one  boy  seventeen.  In  the  sixth  grade  between  ten  and 
eleven,  66;  between  eleven  and  twelve,  217;  between  twelve 
and  thirteen,  127;  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  65;  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen,  13;  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  4.  In  the 
seventh  grade  between  ten  and  eleven,  3;  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  49;  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  146;  between  thir- 
teen and  fourteen,  154;  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  115; 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  301 ;  between  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen, 5.  In  the  eighth  grade  between  eleven  and  twelve,  3; 
between  twelve  and  thirteen,  34;  between  thirteen  and  four- 
teen, 148;  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  172;  between  fifteen 
and  sixteen,  88;  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  24;  between 
seventeen  and  eighteen,  i. 

These  ages  were  taken  and  recorded  when  the  pupils  entered 
school,  which  is  the  common  practise,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
country  generally.  In  the  first  grade  the  limits  are  from 
five  to  eleven,  in  the  second  grade  from  six  to  twelve,  in 
the  third  from  seven  to  fourteen,  in  the  fourth  from  eight  to 
fifteen,  in  the  fifth  from  nine  to  sixteen,  in  the  sixth  from 
ten  to  seventeen,  in  the  seventh  from  ten  to  sixteen,  in  the 
eighth  from  twelve  to  seventeen. 
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ST.    LOUIS 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  day  schools  of  St. 
Louis  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  was  87,074.  De- 
ducting from  this  number  4,587  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high 
schools  and  teachers'  college,  it  leaves  82,487  as  the  number 
enrolled  in  the  grades,  including  the  kindergarten. 

A  carefully  prepared  table  shows  that  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  64,045  pupils  were  in  the  schools,  distributed  as 
follows:  Kindergarten,  7,052;  first  grade,  9,080;  second  grade, 
9,935;  third  grade,  9,131;  fourth  grade,  9,697;  fifth  grade, 
7,018;  sixth  grade,  4,937;  seventh  grade,  4,212;  eighth  grade, 

2,983. 

The  St.  Louis  Report  gives  a  table  of  the  ages  of  the 
pupils,  but  no  table  showing  the  variation  of  the  ages  of  the 
pupils  in  any  grade. 

COLUMBUS,   OHIO 

The  Columbus  Report  for  1907  is  very  suggestive  along  the 
two  lines  under  consideration.  The  total  enrollment  is  21,675, 
the  average  number  belonging  19,026,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  18,035.  The  total  number  remaining  in  the  schools 
at  the  close  of  the  year  was  19,451.  There  were  2,224  pupils 
withdrawn  during  the  year,  15,077  promoted,  and  3,038  that 
failed  to  be  promoted.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  are  given 
when  they  entered  the  classes. 

In  the  first  grade  there  were  3,702  pupils  between  six  and 
seven,  1,065  between  seven  and  eight,  444  between  eight  and 
nine,  147  between  nine  and  ten,  66  between  ten  and  eleven, 
26  between  eleven  and  twelve,  14  between  twelve  and  thirteen, 
and  6  between  thirteen  and  fifteen.  In  the  second  grade  45 
between  six  and  seven,  772  between  seven  and  eight,  843  be- 
tween eight  and  nine,  552  between  nine  and  ten,  196  between 
ten  and  eleven,  84  between  eleven  and  twelve,  32  between 
twelve  and  thirteen,  17  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  and  6 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen.  In  the  third  grade  53  between 
seven  and  eight,  828  between  eight  and  nine,  686  between  nine 
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and  ten,  638  between  ten  and  eleven,  451  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  153  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  68  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen,  22  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  and  7  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen.  In  the  fourth  grade  84  between  eight 
and  nine,  600  between  nine  and  ten,  940  between  ten  and 
eleven,  652  between  eleven  and  twelve,  375  between  twelve 
and  thirteen,  201  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  116  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen,  12  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  and 
5  between  sixteen  and  seventeen.  In  the  fifth  grade  2  between 
eight  and  nine,  71  between  nine  and  ten,  453  between  ten  and 
eleven,  720  between  eleven  and  twelve,  598  between  twelve 
and  thirteen,  371  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  204  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen,  61  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  6  between 
sixteen  and  seventeen,  and  one  above  seventeen.  In  the  sixth 
grade  48  between  ten  and  eleven,  345  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  591  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  509  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen,  305  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  82  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen,  19  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  and  one 
seventeen.  In  the  seventh  grade  one  between  nine  and  ten, 
and  one  between  ten  and  eleven,  52  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  376  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  536  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen,  355  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  168  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen,  51  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  and  5 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen.  In  the  eighth  grade  3  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve,  yj  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  327 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  433  between  fourteen  and  fif- 
teen, 262  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  75  between  sixteen  and 
seventeen,  and  10  between  seventeen  and  eighteen. 

NEWTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  wealthy  school  districts  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  have  included  it  for  this  purpose.  The 
Superintendent's  Report  for  1906  contains  some  valuable  in- 
formation, and  I  regret  that  it  is  not  more  explicit  on  certain 
points;  but  enough,  however,  is  given  to  indicate  the  educa- 
tional trend  in  that  city.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled was  6,859,  including  732  kindergarten  pupils,  the  aver- 
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age  number  belonging  was  6,012,  and  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance was  5,520.  There  is  one  table  that  gives  the  ages  of 
the  pupils  in  years  for  May  i,  1906,  but  it  does  not  show 
how  these  pupils  are  scattered  in  the  grades:  299  pupils  are 
under  five,  530  between  six  and  seven,  492  between  seven  and 
eight,  538  between  eight  and  nine,  532  between  nine  and  ten, 
553  between  ten  and  eleven,  487  between  eleven  and  twelve, 
518  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  500  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen,  459  between  fourteen  and  fifteen.  There  are  232 
elementary  pupils  over  fifteen,  and  no  pupils  in  the  high  school 
under  fifteen  years  old,  altho  there  are  803  in  that  school. 

SOMERVILLE,    MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Report  of  1906  shows  that  14,802  pupils  were  enrolled, 
the  average  number  belonging  was  11,909,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  11,166.  The  total  enrollment  in  the 
high  schools  was  1,584,  in  the  elementary  schools  10,710, 
and  in  the  kindergarten  194. 

There  is  one  remarkable  table  in  this  report  which  shows 
that  77.6  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  were 
unconditionally  promoted,  10.2  per  cent,  were  left  behind, 
and  1 1.4  per  cent  were  dropt  back  after  a  three  months' 
trial. 

THE   SUBMERGED   PUPILS 

Each  school  report  examined  shows  a  marked  difference 
between  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  city  system, 
whether  it  be  a  large  system  or  a  small  system,  the  average 
number  of  pupils  belonging,  and  the  average  daily  attendance. 
A  few  cities  report  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  at  the  end 
of  each  year.  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  report  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  school  the  whole  number  of  days,  and  de- 
creasing to  those  who  attended  less  than  twenty  days.  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  gives  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  and  this  I  regard  as  a  valuable  item. 

Here  are  some  significant  results  that  are  interesting : 
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Total  Av.  number  Av.  daily 

enrollment  belonging  attendance 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.               36,366  27,368  25,704 

Difference  in  per  cents.  25  per  cent.  28  per  cent. 

Newton,  Mass.                     6,859  6,012  5.520 

Difference  in  per  cents.  12  per  cent.  20  per  cent. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.                   82,487  64,045 

Difference  in  per  cents.  22  per  cent. 

Newark,  N.  J.                     48,947  39.651  36,862 

Difference  in  per  cents.  19  per  cent.  24  per  cent. 

Providence,  R.  I.               28,114  22,884  20,815 

Difference  in  per  cents.  18  per  cent.  26  per  cent. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.                  6,616  5-553  5,220 

Difference  in  per  cents.  17  per  cent.  20  per  cent. 

Paterson,  N.  J.                    22,210  16,421  15.238 

Difference  in  per  cents.  26  per  cent.  31  percent. 

Somerville,  Mass.               14,802  11,909  11,166 

Difference  in  per  cents.  29  per  cent.  24  per  cent. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.               28,564  22,720  21,241 

Difference  in  per  cents.  20  per  cent.  26  per  cent. 

Piiiladelphia,  Pa.              188,864  159.937  '37.955 

Difference  in  per  cents.  15.4  per  cent.  26  per  cent. 

Boston,  Mass.                    97,000  85,569  77.439 

Difference  in  per  cents.  12.3  per  cent.  20  per  cent. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.     646,810  529,811  485,812 

Difference  in  per  cents.  18  per  cent.  24,9  per  cent. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  ELEMENTARY  PUPILS  IN  THE  GRADES  BY  AGES 
NEW   YORK   CITY 

First  grade,  under  six,  2,353;  six  to  seven,  29,749;  seven  to 
eight,  17,734;  eight  to  nine,  5,643;  nine  to  ten,  1,536;  ten  to 
eleven,  546;  eleven  to  twelve,  182;  twelve  to  thirteen,  91; 
over  thirteen,  58;  total  57,893. 

Second  grade,  under  six,  93;  six  to  seven,  6,827;  seven  to 
eight,  30,294;  eight  to  nine,  25,458;  nine  to  ten,  12,105  \  ^^^  to 
eleven,  4,447;  eleven  to  twelve,  1,616;  twelve  to  thirteen,  604; 
thirteen  to  fourteen,  240;  over  fourteen,  96;  total,  81,780. 

Third  grade,  under  seven,  221;  seven  to  eight,  5,412;  eight 
to  nine,  24,130;  nine  to  ten,  25,698;  ten  to  eleven,  14,945; 
eleven  to  twelve,  6,367;  twelve  to  thirteen,  2,732;  thirteen  to 
fourteen,  1,183;  fowi'teen  to  fifteen,  318;  over  fifteen,  108; 
total,  81,114. 
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Fourth  grade,  under  eight,  349;  eight  to  nine,  5,659;  nine  to 
ten,  20,366;  ten  to  eleven,  22,319;  eleven  to  twelve,  15,219; 
twelve  to  thirteen,  8,519;  thirteen  to  fourteen,  3,808;  fourteen 
to  fifteen,  1,288;  fifteen  to  sixteen,  261;  over  sixteen,  36; 
total,  77,822. 

Fifth  grade,  under  nine,  463;  nine  to  ten,  6,011;  ten  to 
eleven,  17,208;  eleven  to  twelve,  19,362;  twelve  to  thirteen, 
15,165;  thirteen  to  fourteen,  9,085;  fourteen  to  fifteen,  3,794; 
fifteen  to  sixteen,  944;  sixteen  to  seventeen,  93;  over  seventeen, 
3;  total,  72,128. 

Sixth  grade,  under  nine,  14;  nine  to  ten,  533;  ten  to  eleven, 
5,378;  eleven  to  twelve,  13,830;  twelve  to  thirteen,  16,530; 
thirteen  to  fourteen,  12,^22;  fourteen  to  fifteen,  6,293;  fifteen 
to  sixteen,  1,585;  sixteen  to  seventeen,  242;  over  seventeen, 
20;  total,  57,147- 

Seventh  grade,  under  eleven,  626;  eleven  to  twelve,  4,733; 
twelve  to  thirteen,  11,748;  thirteen  to  fourteen,  13,543;  four- 
ten  to  fifteen,  8,842 ;  fifteen  to  sixteen,  3,093 ;  sixteen  to  seven- 
teen, 602;  seventeen  to  eighteen,  65;  over  eighteen,  8;  total, 
43,260. 

Eighth  grade,  under  eleven,  24;  eleven  to  twelve,  611; 
twelve  to  thirteen,  4,279;  thirteen  to  fourteen,  9,201;  fourteen 
to  fifteen,  8,820;  fifteen  to  sixteen,  4,596;  sixteen  to  seventeen, 
1,173;  seventeen  to  eighteen,  205;  eighteen  to  nineteen,  20; 
over  nineteen,  3;  total,  28,932. 

These  are  the  numbers  in  the  grades  that  Dr.  Cornman 
used.     The  percentages  of  these  numbers  are  as  follows: 

1st  grade  has  11.5  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 

2d  "  16.3  "            " 

3d  "  16.2  "            "            " 

4th  "  15.5  ' 

5th  "  14.4 

6th  "  1 1.4  "            " 

7th  "  8.7  '•            " 

8th  "  5.7 

In  the  above  estimate  500,076  pupils  are  enumerated  out  of 
a  total  enrollment  of  646,810,  i.e.,  146,734  are  "  submerged." 
They  represent  only  77.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment  in 
the  elementary  day  schools  of  New  York  City. 
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The  following  table  shows  what  per  cent,  of  each  grade  is 
of  the  total  enrollment  of  all  the  day  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  as  given  in  Dr.  Cornman's 
estimate. 

8th  grade  28,932    4.5  per  cent.    3d    grade      81,114  12.6  per  cent,  (nearly) 

7th      "    43,260    6.7        "  2d         "         81,780  12.6        " 

6th      "     57,147    8.8        "  1st        "  57,893  8.9 

5th       "     72,128  I  I.I         "         "Submerged"  146,734  22.8        " 

4th      "    77,822  12.  " 

CAMDEN,    NEW    JERSEY 

For  1906,  not  excluding  the  kindergarten  pupils,  Camden 
had  in  the  grades  12,506  pupils  distributed  as  follows: 


1st  grade  3,717 

29.7  per  cent. 

5th  grade  1,301 

10.4  per  cent. 

2d      "      2,119 

16.7         " 

6th      "        863 

6.9        " 

3d      "      2,146 

16.7        " 

7th      "        449 

3.6        " 

4th     "       1,858 

14.8 

8th       "         269 

2. 

This  includes  all  the  pupils  in  the  grades  in  the  Camden 
schools. 

KANSAS    CITY,    MISSOURI 


(nearly) 


1st  gr 

ade  7,850 

27.4  per  cent. 

2d        ' 

"      4,286 

14.5 

3d 

"      4.243 

14.5 

4th     ' 

'      4.136 

14-5        "      ( 

5th    ' 

•       3.295 

11.5 

6th    ' 

'       2,650 

9-3 

7th    ' 

•       2,103 

7-3 

The  first  grade  includes  1,375  kindergarten  pupils. 

AGES  OF  ALL  THE  KANSAS  CITY  CHILDREN  IN  THE  GRADES  FOR 
THE  YEAR    I906 

First  grade:  six  to  seven,  3,432;  seven  to  eight,  2,278;  eight 
to  nine,  1,182;  nine  to  ten,  477;  ten  to  eleven,  256;  eleven  to 
twelve,  89;  twelve  to  thirteen,  yy,  thirteen  to  fourteen,  39; 
over  fourteen,  22;  total,  7,850. 

Second  grade:  six  to  seven,  70;  seven  to  eight,  784;  eight 
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to  nine,  1,298;  nine  to  ten,  1,029;  ten  to  eleven,  572;  eleven 
to  twelve,  250;  twelve  to  thirteen,  148;  thirteen  to  fourteen, 
86;  fourteen  to  fifteen,  29;  over  fifteen,  10;  total,  4,286. 

Third  grade:  seven  to  eight,  46;  eight  to  nine,  572;  nine  to 
ten,  1,226;  ten  to  eleven,  1,101;  eleven  to  twelve,  588;  twelve 
to  thirteen,  894;  thirteen  to  fourteen,  208;  fourteen  to  fifteen, 
81;  fifteen  to  sixteen,  21;  over  sixteen,  6;  total,  4,243. 

Fourth  grade:  seven  to  eight,  i;  eight  to  nine,  42;  nine  to 
ten,  453;  ten  to  eleven,  1,048;  eleven  to  twelve,  1,073;  twelve 
to  thirteen,  747;  thirteen  to  fourteen,  455;  fourteen  to  fifteen, 
232;  fifteen  to  sixteen,  64;  sixteen  to  seventeen,  14;  over 
seventeen,  7;  total,  4,136. 

Fifth  grade:  nine  to  ten,  44;  ten  to  eleven,  349;  eleven  to 
twelve,  832;  twelve  to  thirteen,  888;  thirteen  to  fourteen,  636; 
fourteen  to  fifteen,  339;  fifteen  to  sixteen,  170;  sixteen  to 
seventeen,  30 ;  seventeen  to  eighteen,  6 ;  over  eighteen,  i ;  total, 
3.295. 

Sixth  grade :  ten  to  eleven,  37;  eleven  to  twelve,  297;  twelve 
to  thirteen,  675;  thirteen  to  fourteen,  778;  fourteen  to  fifteen, 
555;  fifteen  to  sixteen,  220;  sixteen  to  seventeen,  66;  seventeen 
to  eighteen,  17;  over  eighteen,  5;  total,  2,650. 

Seventh  grade :  ten  to  eleven,  2;  eleven  to  twelve,  24;  twelve 
to  thirteen,  239;  thirteen  to  fourteen,  610;  fourteen  to  fifteen, 
620;  fifteen  to  sixteen,  413;  sixteen  to  seventeen,  138;  seven- 
teen to  eighteen,  33;  eighteen  to  nineteen,  12;  over  nineteen, 
2;  total,  2,103. 

CHICAGO,  1906 

In  the  Chicago  elementary  schools  the  average  membership 
was  used  in  compiling  the  following  table,  because  the  total 
enrollment  by  grades  is  not  in  the  report.  The  enrollment  by 
membership  in  the  grades  was  254,782  after  deducting  all 
not  in  the  grades,  thus  leaving  221,895  the  average  member- 
ship, which  was  used.     The  results  are: 

1st  grade  19.5  per  cent.  5th  grade  12.6  per  cent. 

2d      "  15.4        ••  6th      "  10, 

3d      ••  14.8        "  7th      "        7.9      " 

4th     "  13.5         •'  8th      "         5.4      " 
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CINCINNATI,   OHIO 

The  data  is  taken  June,  1907,  and  represents  the  schools  at 
the  close  of  the  year : 

1st  grade  20.7  per  cent.  5th  grade  11.7  per  cent. 

2d       "      16.2        "  6th       "  9,6        " 

3d       "      15.9        "  7th       "  7. 

4th      "      14.2        "  8th       "  5.1 

PROMOTIONS  IN  THE  GRADES 

There  is  considerable  confusion  in  the  way  the  word  "  pro- 
motion "  is  used  in  school  reports.  It  is  not  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  From  what  I  infer, 
in  the  City  of  New  York  "  promotion  "  signifies  a  half-year's 
work,  and  this  may  be  the  popular  meaning.  If  a  pupil  does 
a  half-year's  work  and  he  goes  on  in  his  studies,  he  is  said 
to  be  promoted.  In  this  way  he  may  be  promoted  twice  in 
one  year  when  he  has  done  only  one  year's  work.  To  say  that 
a  pupil  does  a  third  of  a  year's  work,  or  a  half  of  a  year's 
work  during  an  entire  year  is  not  to  make  much  headway. 
Promotion  in  the  elementary  schools  in  this  section  of  the 
country  usually  means  a  year's  work — and  the  per  cent,  of 
promotions  is  reckoned  on  the  total  enrollment  for  the  year — 
not  the  average  number  belonging,  or  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance. A  better  way  to  keep  records  of  scholarship  would  be  to 
say  how  many  completed  a  year's  work,  a  half-year's  work,  a 
third  of  a  year's  work,  or  a  fourth  of  a  year's  work. 

Many  schools  are  not  graded  on  the  rigid  plan  of  A  and  B 
classes  in  each  grade,  but  with  C,  B,  and  A  classes  in  each 
grade,  except  the  last  year  classes  before  going  to  high  schools, 
when  they  are  designated  as  B  and  A. 

NO   UNIFORM    SCHOOL   STATISTICS 

Several  years  ago  I  read  a  paper  before  the  Council.  I 
called  attention  to  defective  methods  in  vogue  in  collecting 
reliable  school  data,  and  my  review  of  Dr.  Cornman's  tables, 
I  think,  is  the  best  argument  why  some  system  should  be 
formulated  so  that  comparisons  can  be  instituted  and  carried 
forward  understandingly.    For  instance,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
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City  reports  always  show  how  many  pupils  attended  school 
every  day,  how  many  attended  180  days  and  less  than  200  days, 
how  many  attended  160  days  and  less  than  180  days,  and 
so  on  down  to  less  than  20  days.  This  enables  one  to  account 
for  those  who  drop  out  of  school. 

REMAINING  IN  A  GRADE  MORE  THAN  200  DAYS 

This  I  regard  as  a  very  important  table,  and  yet,  so  far  as 
I  have  examined  city  reports.  Superintendent  Dyer  of  Cincin- 
nati and  myself  are  the  only  ones  who  make  up  a  table  of 
this  kind.  I  have  in  another  place  referred  to  Superintendent 
Dyer's  report  in  this  connection. 

The  Kansas  City  Report  for  1906  shows  the  following : 

Remaining  in  ist  grade  more  than  200  days  1,209 

2d  "             "            "  614 

3d            792 

4th  '•            "            "  863 

5th           599 

6th           661 

7th  "            "            "  336 

This  table  shows  that  the  number  of  pupils  retarded,  or  who 
had  been  overtime  in  their  grades  was  4,974,  of  which  one- 
fourth  belonged  to  the  first  grade,  and  not  nearly  half  the 
entire  grade  enrollment  as  counted  by  Dr.  Comman. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  present  in  a  condensed  form  the  results 
of  my  review  of  Dr.  Cornman's  clinical  article : 


Total 

Dr.  Cornman's 

enrollment 

nnmber 

New  York  City 

646,810 

500,076 

Philadelphia 

188,864 

I43.II2 

Boston 

97,000 

71.377 

Kansas  City 

28,564 

28,564 

Camden 

12,506 

12,800 

Instead  of  using  500,076  for  New  York  City,  142,112  for 
Philadelphia,  and  71,377  for  Boston,  he  should  have  used 
646,810  for  New  York  City,  188,864  for  Philadelphia,  and 
about  97,000  for  Boston,  or  have  used  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance during  the  year  for  each  of  the  five  cities. 

James  M.  Greenwood 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE 
:  IN  GERMANY^ 

It  is  my  purpose  in  the  following  article  to  present  a  survey 
of  German  educational  literature  of  the  last  year  or  two.  If 
one  were  asked  to  name  the  ten  or  twelve  most  important  and 
most  influential  publications  of  this  period,  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible  to  give  a  decisive  answer.  I  have  put  the 
question  to  several  leading  educators  without  being  able  to 
elicit  a  satisfactory  response,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
agreed  that  scarcely  a  single  really  epoch-making  work  has  ap- 
peared. The  editor  of  one  of  the  educational  magazines,  to 
be  mentioned  later,  inquired  in  a  recent  issue  whether  any 
reader  "  could  mention  five  educational  works  published  in 
1907 — in  addition  to  the  writings  of  Foerster — which  would, 
in  his  opinion,  be  of  value  three  years  hence."  The  editor 
himself  confest  his  inability  to  cite  even  three. 

The  actual  condition,  however,  is  not  serious  enough  to 
warrant  such  sweeping  statements.  Another  critic  might  as- 
sign the  leading  place  to  the  book  of  Meumann,  mentioned 
below,  and  besides  there  are  a  number  of  new  publications  by 
experienced  authors  like  Bernheim,  Hofler,  Miinch,  Natorp, 
and  Stern.  Finally,  a  number  of  compilations  have  recently  ap- 
peared which  will  be  valuable  for  reference  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  moreover  several  noteworthy  contributions  in  our 
periodicals  compensate  for  the  dearth  of  excellent  material  in 
book  form. 

A  similar  difficulty  is  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  point 
out  any  distinguishing  or  characteristic  feature  of  recent  liter- 
ary activity  in  the  educational  field.     Nevertheless,  I  clearly 

'  Translated  from  the  author's  manuscript  by  Professor  Rudolf  Tombo, 
Jr.,  Columbia  University. 
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recognize  for  my  own  part  at  least  one  well-defined  tendency, 
namely  an  extension  of  educational  interests  in  investigation 
and  practise.  In  theory  as  well  as  in  practise  new  fields  and 
standpoints  have  been  acquired  or  at  least  confirmed  scientific- 
ally, which  previously  had  only  a  remote  connection  with  edu- 
cation or  none  at  all. 

The  literature  under  discussion  may  be  divided  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  custom  into  three  groups.  In  the  first 
place  we  have  the  purely  theoretical  publications,  which  deal 
on  one  hand  with  the  philosophical  and  psychological  principles 
of  scientific  education,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  an  extension 
of  the  latter  to  such  stages  of  the  educational  system  as  were 
previously  treated  only  by  what  we  might  term  the  naturalistic 
method.  In  the  second  category  we  have  the  historical  pub- 
lications and  compilations,  and  in  the  third  the  directly  prac- 
tical literature.  The  latter  deals  on  one  hand  with  new  edu- 
cational methods  in  our  schools,  and  on  the  other  with  new 
subjects  of  study  or  at  least  with  a  new  conception  of  the 
treatment  of  old  subjects. 


In  Germany  the  interest  in  methods,  school  administration, 
etc.,  has  for  some  time  eclipsed  the  interest  in  the  principles 
of  education.  Since  the  days  of  our  pedagogical  classics,  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Herbart,  and  Ziller,  the  main  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  form  rather  than  upon  the  content  or  more  accurately  the 
educational  possessions,  and  the  psychological  element  par- 
ticularly, as  the  realm  of  facts,  has  been  allowed  to  overshadow 
the  teleological,  the  realm  of  designs.  The  condition  is  quite 
similar  to  what  we  encounter  in  painting,  where  the  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  pictorial,  while  that  which  is  to  find  expres- 
sion thru  the  pictorial  is  neglected.  Reactions  against  this  at- 
titude have  arisen  recently  in  the  arts  as  well  as  in  pedagogy. 

These  reactions  are  directed  for  the  most  part  against  the 
school  of  Herbart  and  Ziller,  which  still  has  a  host  of  sup- 
porters. The  progress  of  the  latter  movement  is  reflected  in  a 
series  of  valuable  contributions,  and  thelahrbuch  des  Vereins 
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jur  wissenschaftliche  Pddagogik  (Dresden,  Bleyl  &  Kaem- 
merer),  now  in  its  fortieth  volume,  illustrates  graphically 
the  present  strength  of  this  school.  A  thoro  considera- 
tion of  general  principles  and  special  problems  is  not  lacking, 
and  moreover  the  feeling  exists  that  pedagogy  should  not 
merely  surrender  to  facts  but  should  pursue  ideal  aims  by 
invading  the  territory  of  reality,  yet  strange  to  say  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  so-called  "  extensive  interest "  are,  more  so 
than  those  of  any  other  school,  deficient  in  an  extensive  in- 
terest in  the  appreciation  of  that  which  lies  outside  of  their 
own  particular  sphere.  This  finds  an  outward  expression  es- 
pecially in  the  limitation  of  the  auxiliary  sciences  of  education 
to  psychology  and  ethics.  The  point  is  likewise  illustrated  in 
the  sub-title  of  Paul  Earth's  Die  Elemente  der  Erziehungs-  und 
Unterrichtslehre.  Anf  Gnind  der  Psychologie  der  Gegen- 
zvart  dargestellt  (Leipzig,  1906,  I.  A.  Barth),  a  book  that  is 
of  conspicuous  value  for  the  psychological  didactics  of  our  day 
and  generation. 

The  consciousness  is  growing  more  and  more,  however,  that 
the  claims  of  logic  deserve  consideration  as  well  as  those  of 
psychology.  This  revised  attitude  first  affected  philosophy  it- 
self, but  later  pedagogy,  too,  fell  under  its  influence.  The 
supporters  of  Herbart  and  Ziller  regard  every  course  of  action 
that  is  not  in  accord  with  the  psychological  facts  of  the  pupil's 
nature  as  antiquated;  their  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  wish 
to  bring  the  inherent  values  of  the  teaching-content  into  their 
own.  This  conflict  reaches  a  special  climax  in  the  controversy 
over  the  Formalstufen  so  closely  guarded  by  the  former  party, 
in  accordance  with  which  every  "  unit  of  instruction  "  must 
advance  with  fixt  strides.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  many 
educators  believe  in  disregarding  such  general  indications  al- 
together, there  is  now  a  demand  for  building  these  steps  not 
in  accordance  with  the  actual  experiences  of  genetic  psy- 
chology, but  rather  in  agreement  with  the  necessary  aims  of 
instruction.  This  attitude  in  favor  of  an  objective-scientific 
instead  of  a  mere  subjective-psychological  method  of  educa- 
tion is  represented  especially  by  O.  Messmer  in  his  Kritik  der 
Lehre  von  der  Unterrichtsmethode  and  his  Grundlinien  sur 
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Lehre  von  der  Unterrichtsmethode  (Leipzig,  1905) ;  it  is  rep- 
resented also  in  some  of  the  published  work  of  E.  V.  Sallwiirk, 
whose  latest  publication  is  Principien  und  Methoden  der  Er- 
ziehung  (Leipzig,  1906,  Diirr). 

The  keenest  and  unquestionably  the  most  successful  oppo- 
nent of  the  old  school  is  Paul  Natorp,  who  has  founded  a  new 
system  of  education.  His  fundamental  Sozialp'ddagogxk 
(Stuttgart,  1898,  second  edition,  1904)  has  been  followed  by  a 
series  of  separate  articles,  etc.,  from  his  pen,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  have  recently  appeared  in  book- form  under 
the  title  of  Gesammelte  Ahhandlungen  ztir  Sosialp'ddagogik- 
(Stuttgart,  1907,  Frommann).  Of  the  nine  articles  included 
in  the  volume  special  significance  attaches  to  the  one  on  "  Her- 
bart,  Pestalozzi  and  the  present  problems  of  the  theory  of  edu- 
cation "  (lectures  of  the  year  1897-1898),  which  has  quite  re- 
cently been  supplemented  by  two  entirely  new  essays,  namely, 
"  Pestalozzi's  principles  of  intuition  "  and  "  New  investiga- 
tions of  Herbart's  foundation  for  the  theory  of  education." 
The  periodical  that  defends  this  new  movement  most  energetic- 
ally. Die  Deutsche  Schule  (Vol.  12,  Leipzig  ,1908),  contained 
an  additional  article  by  Natorp  in  1907,  entitled  "  The  dispute 
over  the  meaning  of  social  education."  The  theme  of  the 
latter  is  the  relationship  between  education  and  the  com- 
munity, its  essence  being  exprest  in  the  following  state- 
ment :  "  The  determining  factors  of  education  are  found  in 
the  community;  the  determining  factors  of  the  community  are 
found  in  education."  In  other  words,  the  apparent  hiatus 
between  individual  pedagogy  and  social  pedagogy  is  bridged 
by  Natorp  by  the  conviction  that  the  community  is  indissolubly 
identified  with  individuals,  just  as  the  individuals  are  ever 
part  and  parcel  of  the  community.  The  supporters  of  Natorp 
have  deluged  us  with  "  social-educational  "  literature,  to  some 
of  which,  however,  he  himself  takes  exception. 

In  order  that  social  education  may  be  recognized  and  de- 
veloped beyond  the  somewhat  narrow  limits  established  by  its 
founder,  a  conception  of  civilized  life  is  required,  to  be  sure, 
which  supplements  not  only  egoism  but  also  altruism  by  an 
»/.  Abteilung.    Historisches. 
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appreciation  of  social  associations;  in  other  words,  by  a  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  the  individual  than  is  possible  where  he  is 
regarded  merely  as  an  "  atom."  The  seeds  of  social  psy- 
chology and  social  ethics  and  particularly  of  social  esthetics 
are  sprouting  but  slowly.  This  process  demands  a  feeling  for 
*'  organic  "  forms,  first  in  the  philosophical  attitude  and  sec- 
ondly in  connection  with  our  educational  aims.  The  theory 
that  the  possessions  which  are  transmitted  by  means  of  edu- 
cation and  instruction  represent  not  mere  collections  of  sep- 
arate entities  but  rather  organic  forms  endowed  with  inherent 
life,  and  that  even  the  most  minute  detail  of  educational  theory 
must  be  imbued  with  this  idea,  has  been  upheld  especially  by  a 
man  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  living  German 
educator,  altho  he  has  not  published  anything  of  note  re- 
cently. I  refer  to  Otto  Willmann,  the  third  edition  of  whose 
Didaktik  als  Bildimgslchre  (Brunswick,  1903)  has  called  at- 
tention anew  to  the  great  value  of  his  work. 

Closely  associated  with  the  tendency  just  discust  is  a  con- 
scious striving  towards  broadening  the  philosophical  horizon 
of  education;  in  other  words,  towards  the  establishment  of  an 
"  educational  philosophy,"  a  field  in  which  the  specialty  of 
"  educational  psychology  "  has  heretofore  been  chiefly  fostered. 
A  number  of  educators  are  endeavoring  to  secure  the  desired 
result  along  critical,  others  along  esthetic,  and  some  along 
still  other  lines,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  these 
various  methods  in  detail.  Special  mention  must  be  made, 
however,  of  the  work  of  Ernst  Linde,  whose  reputation  is 
based  in  the  first  place  on  his  books  on  language  instruction 
in  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  second  place  on  his  Person, 
lichkeitspddagogik  (second  edition,  Leipzig,  1905),  a  book 
written  in  the  spirit  of  what  has  been  said  above  with  regard 
to  form  and  content.  He  has  recently  published  Natur  und 
Geist  als  Gnmdschema  der  Welterkldrung  (Leipzig,  1907,  F. 
Brandstetter).  While  this  sub-structure  seeks  to  analyze  the 
creative  importance  of  the  intellect  as  against  nature  by  re- 
viewing the  claims  of  science  and  art,  the  second  volume  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  educational  superstructure. 

Much  more  vigorous  progress  is  being  made  by  the  psy- 
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chological  treatment  of  education.  The  report  of  the  Con- 
gress for  Juvenile  Investigation  and  Care  held  in  Berhn  in 
the  beginning  of  October,  1906,  was  published  at  Langen- 
salza  last  year  (H.  Beyer  &  Sons).  It  is  edited  by  K.  L. 
Schaefer,  and  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  large  area  of  the 
field  covered  and  the  wealth  of  treatment.  The  most  impor- 
tant and  probably  the  most  influential  special  work  in  this 
field  is  Ernst  Meumann's  Vorlesungen  zur  Einfuhrung  in  die 
experimentelle  Pddagogik  und  ihre  psychologischen  Grund- 
lagen  (two  volumes,  Leipzig,  1907,  W.  Engelmann). 

The  author  expresses  keen  regret  over  the  fact  that  ex- 
perimental education — even  in  its  early  stages — is  shar- 
ing the  fate  of  experimental  psychological  investigation,  i.e., 
passing  to  foreign  countries.  Austria-Hungary  and  other 
countries,  notably  the  United  States,  possess  psychological-edu- 
cational laboratories,  while  in  Germany  we  are  only  just  enter- 
ing upon  this  phase  of  pedagogical  activity.  This  judgment  of 
Meumann,  however,  is  more  severe  than  that  of  general  pub- 
lic opinion.  He  holds  that  experimental  education  enables  the 
individual  educator  to  be  at  all  times  quite  clear  in  his  own 
mind  as  to  the  justification  of  his  educational  measures,  and 
furthermore  seeks  to  solve  all  educational  problems  from  the 
child's  standpoint.  We  are  concerned  here  primarily  with  the 
schoolchild,  using  the  term,  however,  in  a  broad  sense  to  in- 
clude young  men  and  young  women.  The  **  mental  steps  "  and 
similar  theories  are  regarded  by  Meumann  as  absolutely  anti- 
quated. He  realizes,  to  be  sure,  that  education  must  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  certain  fixt  standards  and  that  all  educa- 
tional problems  can  not  be  solved  by  means  of  experimenta- 
tion; on  the  other  hand,  he  is  convinced  that  the  standards 
themselves,  which  are  to  sen^e  as  guide-posts,  can  only  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  actual  conditions. 

As  I  suggested  above,  the  most  valuable  current  educational 
tendencies  are  those  that  take  into  consideration  not  only  the 
youngest  child,  to  which  the  attention  of  pedagogs  was  for- 
merly confined,  but  also  children  of  more  advanced  age;  never- 
theless, while  these  tendencies  are  not  opposed,  they  are  quite 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  widespread  interest  in 
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the  earliest  juvenile  stages.  It  would  lead  me  too  far  afield 
to  enumerate  the  services  performed  by  a  number  of  authors 
in  this  direction.  Wilhelm  Anient,  who  has  for  some  time 
been  championing  the  "  linguistics  of  childhood  "  discust  be- 
low, has  enriched  our  educational  literature  especially  by  his 
Fortschritte  der  Kinderseelenkunde,  1895- 1903,  the  second 
edition  of  which  appeared  two  years  ago  (Leipzig,  1906,  W. 
Engelmann),  as  well  as  by  his  popular  treatise  Die  Seele  des 
Kindes  (Stuttgart,  1906,  Kosmos).  In  this  connection  I 
might  commend  the  periodicals  especially  devoted  to  educa- 
tional psychology,  namely,  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kinderfor- 
schung  (Die  Kinderfehler),  which,  is  in  its  thirteenth  volume, 
being  supplemented  by  the  Beitrdge  sur  Kindcrforsckiing  und 
Heilersiehimg  (Langensalza,  H.  Beyer  &  Sons),  as  well  as 
the  Zeitschrift  fiir  pddagogische  Psychologie  (Berlin,  H. 
Walther),  which  is  now  in  its  tenth  volume.  The  latter  is 
edited  by  F.  Kemsies,  while  the  editor  of  the  former  is  I. 
Triiper,  whose  practical  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  hy- 
gienic education,  like  those  of  T.  Heller  in  Austria,  are  deserv- 
ing of  special  emphasis. 

William  Stern  has  performed  unusually  clear  and  compre- 
hensive work  in  these  fields,  having  published  several  com- 
pilations in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Psychologie,  the  latest  in  Vol- 
ume 46.  These  contain  a  wealth  of  practical  and  critical  ex- 
positions, for  example  concerning  the  unfavorable  reception 
of  Hall's  collections  of  material  on  the  basis  of  statistical  ques- 
tionnaires, or  concerning  demonstrations  that  Aussage  can  be 
taught.  He  has  established  and  begini  to  develop  the  field 
of  psychology  characterized  by  the  latter  conception,  as  well 
as  its  application  to  education.  His  Beitrdge  zur  Psychologie 
der  Aussage,  which  pursue  the  subject  into  the  methods  of 
historical  science  and  even  into  the  practise  of  law,  have  ap- 
peared in  two  series  of  four  parts  each  (Leipzig,  1903-1906, 
I.  A.  Barth)  and  are  being  continued  in  amplified  form  by 
the  Zeitschrift  fiir  angezvandt  Psychologie  und  psychologischc 
Sammclforschung,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  organ  of 
the  institute  of  the  same  name  founded  at  Berlin  in  1906. 
The  opening  article  is  a  valuable  contribution  by  Stern,  en- 
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titled  "  Facts  and  causes  of  psychic  development,"  which  fur- 
nishes a  convenient  introduction  to  the  present  status  of  this 
phase  of  educational  investigation. 

Attention  should  furthermore  be  called  to  his  Monographien 
iiber  die  seelische  Enhi'ickelutig  des  Kindcs,  which  are  edited 
by  Stern  and  his  wife.  Thus  far  only  one  monograph  has  ap- 
peared, namely.  Die  Kiudersprache.  Eine  psychologische  und 
sprachtheoretiscJie  Untersiichutig  (Leipzig,  1907, 1.  A.  Barth), 
which  presents  the  linguistic  development  of  two  children  and 
bases  upon  this  a  general  psychology  of  child-language  as  well 
as  the  beginnings  of  a  special  science  of  child-language.  These 
investigations  will  no  doubt  be  of  considerable  importance  for 
linguistic  study  in  general.  Further  monographs  have  been 
promised  on  Memory  and  assertion,  on  The  imagery  of 
childhood,  on  The  play  of  children,  as  well  as  on  their  voli- 
tion and  feeling  and  on  their  thoughts  and  philosophy  of  life. 

So  much  on  one  hand  for  new  principles  of  education.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  to  deal  with  new  extensions  of  our  science. 
Heretofore  this  has  concerned  itself  primarily  with  the  ele- 
mentary or  common  schools,  including  related  institutions,  and 
it  is  only  slowly  that  theoretical  investigation  has  been  ex- 
tended also  to  the  higher  schools,  especially  to  the  Gymnasien 
(corresponding,  broadly  speaking,  to  the  American  high 
schools  and  colleges).  The  greatest  difficulty  of  all  was  ex"- 
perienced  in  extending  educational  science  to  the  high  schools, 
using  the  term  in  the  German  sense,  especially  to  the  universi- 
ties. However,  we  now  possess  a  theor}^  of  university  or 
academic  education  embracing  all  institutions  in  which  the 
sciences  and  arts  are  taught  in  their  highest  stages  of  de- 
velopment and  not  as  arranged  for  ordinary  school  purposes. 
In  spite  of  their  modesty,  and  I  might  almost  say  their  in- 
effectiveness, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  cite  a  number  of  pub- 
lications in  this  field. 

Ernst  Bernheim,  probably  the  most  energetic  champion  of 
the  cause  from  the  standpoint  of  the  university  teacher,  has 
recently  published  a  second,  considerably  enlarged  edition  o£ 
his  Entwurf  eines  Studienplanes  (1901)  under  the  title  of  Das 
akademische  Studium  der  Geschichtsunssenschaft  (Greifswald, 
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1907,  I.  Abel).  He  discusses  here  primarily  the  actual  prob- 
lems of  all  university  didactics  and,  more  particularly,  offers 
practical  suggestions  for  instruction  in  scientific  seminars. 
Closely  related  to  this  publication  is  Leopold  Fonck's  Wissen- 
schaftliches  Arheiten  (Innsbruck,  1908,  F.  Ranch).  While 
this  is  concerned  mainly  with  theological  subjects,  it  is  never- 
theless of  importance  for  scientific  teaching  and  study  in 
general.  I  might  also  mention  in  this  connection  an  earlier 
publication  by  Hans  Vaihinger,  entitled  Die  Philosophie  in  der 
Staatspriifung  (Berlin,  1906,  Reuther  &  Reichard).  It 
demonstrates  clearly  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  indi- 
vidualized application  of  philosophic  theory  to  the  other  pro- 
fessional interests  of  the  student. 

A  mere  magazine  article  that  is,  nevertheless,  of  profound 
value  in  view  of  the  author's  literary  originality  is  Wilhelm 
Miinch's  Akademische  Pddagogik  {Internationale  Wochen- 
schrift  fiir  Wissenschaft,  Kunst  und  Technik,  Vol.  2,  Nos.  3 
and  4,  Berlin,  1908).  The  subject  is  treated  from  two  stand- 
points. In  the  first  place  Miinch  discusses  the  meager  repre- 
sentation of  the  subject  of  education  at  the  German  universi- 
ties, separate  faculties  of  education  on  the  American  plan  hav- 
ing been  and  still  being  demanded,  while  in  the  second  place 
he  treats  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  a  theory  of 
academic  education.  It  is  quite  difficult  for  this  theory  to 
secure  a  foothold  in  Germany,  because  so  many  regard  edu- 
cation as  completed  at  a  much  earlier  stage  than  is  customary 
in  England  or  America.  Unfortunately  little  can  be  accom- 
plished for  this  particular  subject  even  by  such  a  determined 
propaganda  on  the  part  of  this  esteemed  author.  I  have 
pointed  out  elsewhere  on  several  occasions  that  this  new  move- 
ment is  nevertheless  well  supplied  not  only  with  problems,  but 
also  with  material  actually  collected.  To  some  of  these  articles 
I  shall  refer  later. 

11 

The  historical  and  encyclopedic  literature,  to  be  sure,  does 
not  yet  begin  to  do  justice  to  all  the  fields  at  present  covered 
by  pedagogy;  at  the  same  time  it  has  accomplished  much  and 
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desen-es  more  careful  attention  than  I  can  give  it  here.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  work  of  the  "  Society  for  German  educa- 
tional and  school  history."  Its  Contributions  have  entered 
on  the  i8th  volume  (1908),  sixteen  numbers  have  been  issued 
in  its  Memoirs  (1906),  while  forty-three  volumes  have  been 
published  of  its  bibliographical  compilation,  the  Momimenta 
Germanice  Pccdagogica.  One  new  territory  is  conquered  here 
after  the  other,  at  least  backward  into  the  past.  In  addition 
there  are  a  number  of  historical  works  not  limited  to  hitorical 
problems,  for  example,  Wilhelm  Miinch's  Jean  Paul,  der 
Verfasser  der  Levana  (Berlin,  1907,  Reuther  &  Reichard, 
Vol.  I  of  the  series  of  Die  grossen  Ersieher,  ihre  Persoulich- 
keit  tiiid  ihre  Systcme,  edited  by  R.  Lehmann).  In  reading 
this  volume  we  observe  with  growing  astonishment  how  much 
that  is  directly  applicable  to  modem  conditions  and  beneficial 
to  us  was  recognized  and  set  forth  decades  ago  by  this  peda- 
gogic poet,  without  ever  having  been  duly  appreciated  by  our 
historians. 

The  Eu^^yklopadLsche  Handhuch  der  Padagogik,  edited  by 
Wilhelm  Rein,  is  characterized  by  all  the  merits  of  his  other 
publications  and  a  detailed  criticism  of  its  special  standpoints 
is  quite  unnecessary.  I  have  examined  the  first  five  volumes 
of  the  second  edition  (thru  Munterkeit) ;  no  doubt  the  sixth 
volume  has  been  published  since.  The  subjects  of  school  or- 
ganization, courses  of  study,  hygiene,  again  occupy  the  most 
prominent  place,  and  considerable  material  has  been  added  on 
art  instruction.  The  universities  receive  only  scant  attention, 
while  the  historical  phase — owing  no  doubt  to  the  Herbartian 
trend  of  most  of  its  contributors — is  represented  in  this  volume 
only  by  several  noteworthy  special  articles,  among  which  Otto 
Willmann's  Mittelalterliches  Bildungswesen  deserves  special 
mention.  Rein's  handbook,  however,  also  endeavors  to  furnish 
comprehensive  surveys  of  the  educational  systems  of  other 
countries  (even  including  Crete).  A  companion  collection  has 
been  appearing  since  1906,  namely,  the  Enzyklop'ddische  Hand- 
huch der  Erziehungskunde,  edited  by  I.  Loos  (Vienna,  etc.,  A. 
Pichler) ;  the  majority  of  the  contributors  are  Austrians. 
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III 

The  practical  pedagogical  literature  is  included  in  part  in 
the  first  division,  since  most  of  the  literature  of  our  profession 
aims  at  improving  the  teacher  per  se,  and  besides,  Germany, 
according  to  Jean  Paul,  is  the  land  of  the  Pddagogop'ddien. 
Furthermore,  we  recognize  an  important  phase  of  all  educa- 
tional effort  not  only  in  the  sufficient  training  of  the  teacher, 
but  also  in  the  training  of  those  who  wish  to  give  instruction 
to  prospective  teachers.  The  term  "  Lehrerbildnerbildung  " 
has  been  coined  to  describe  this  phase  of  educational  activity. 
This  brings  us  not  only  to  our  practical  literature,  but  to  our 
educational  practise  itself,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  note 
the  efforts  thAt  are  being  made  to  develop  this  practise.  They 
are  concerned  primarily  with  the  elementary  schools  and  re- 
lated institutions,  including  of  course  the  normal  schools  for 
elementary  teachers.  Both  dissatisfaction  and  satisfaction 
have  been  exprest  at  their  condition,  and  here  again  we  are 
concerned  especially  with  the  problem  of  an  efficient  training 
of  normal  school  teachers,  i.e.,  of  the  Lehrerbildner.  The 
eagerness  displayed  by  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools  to 
secure  a  university  training,  which  has  been  encouraged  thus 
far  chiefly  by  the  smaller  states  of  central  Germany,  suggests 
raising  the  standards  of  the  normal  schools  in  which  the 
teachers  receive  their  ordinary  pedagogical  training.  In  the 
main,  however,  this  improvement  has  not  yet  been  attained. 
This  training,  even  in  the  preparatory  stages,  is  still  far  re- 
moved from  that  of  the  so-called  higher  schools,  especially  in 
the  study  of  foreign  languages  and  in  the  professional  char- 
acter of  the  subjects  of  study. 

The  many  efforts  to  reform  our  schools  encounter  no 
sufficiently  definite  and  uniform  support  by  reason  of  the 
great  variety  of  claims  advanced  in  our  present  state  of  civili- 
zation. The  result  is  that  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made 
only  in  specialties  of  methodics.  In  the  beginning  of  March, 
1908,  the  Prussian  minister  of  public  worship  and  instruction 
issued  a  new  set  of  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  teaching. 
These  are  aimed  especially  at  a  greater  personal  activity  on 
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the  part  of  the  child  and  a  more  spirited  conception  of  natural 
history.  Other  desires  and  experiments  are  also  encountered 
in  both  directions.  Just  as  repetition  has  long  been  recognized 
as  the  mother  of  study,  practical  application  is  coming  to  be 
regarded  more  and  more  as  its  foster-mother;  for  example, 
instruction  in  mathematics  is  no  longer  to  be  based  upon  ab- 
stract forms,  but  rather  upon  definite  spaces  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  the  like. 

These  points  hold  for  all  classes  of  schools.  The  most  pro- 
nounced contrast  observed  in  the  case  of  the  "  higher  "  schools 
is  that  between  the  school  that  emphasizes  Latin  and  Greek,  on 
one  hand,  and  the  one  that  throws  the  stress  upon  modern 
subjects  of  study,  on  the  other.  Two  solutions  suggest  them- 
selves here :  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  plan  of  the  "  uni- 
form school  "  (Eiuheitsschtile) ,  which  attempts  to  satisfy  both 
and  ultimately  all  demands  or  else  to  sacrifice  tradition  to 
modern  demands,  while  in  the  second  place  we  have  the  striv- 
ing for  various  "  types,"  which  aim  to  give  equal  satisfaction 
to  different  demands  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  The  faith  that  prevails  in  Germany  with  regard  to 
the  decisive  importance  of  the  state  also  in  matters  of  educa- 
tion tends  more  to  the  former  view,  while  interests  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  aim  rather  toward  varied  types  and  at  the  same 
time  toward  a  greater  respect  for  private  pedagog}-,  which 
furnishes  a  better  opportunity  for  experimentation  than  can 
be  found  under  a  centralized  form  of  administration. 

So  much  for  the  practical  efforts  of  our  schools  in  general. 
But  now  the  call  for  the  introduction  of  new  subjects  of  study 
or  of  an  essentially  new  treatment  of  existing  ones  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  insistent.  "  Moral  instruction  "  has  been 
demanded  with  particular  vigor,  chiefly  for  the  elementary 
schools.  The  opposition  against  positive  Christianity  is  partly 
responsible  for  this  demand,  and  in  this  connection  the  moral 
instruction  introduced  in  other  countries  is  cited  by  some  as 
an  example,  by  others  as  a  warning.  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
Foerster  proceeded  from  ethical  culture,  but  in  the  course  of 
his  propaganda  he  has  learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
Christianity  of  the  church  and  to  utilize  it  in  new  wavs.    His 
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two  books  published  in  1904,  Lebenskunde  and  Jiigendlehre 
(Berlin,  G.  Reimer),  the  latter  in  an  edition  of  many  thousand 
copies,  belong  to  the  most  valuable  literature  of  recent  years. 
They  have  been  continued  in  a  number  of  smaller  publications 
and  finally  in  his  Schule  und  Charakter {Zurich,  1907,  Schult- 
hess  &  Co.),  as  well  as  in  his Sexualethik und  Sexualpddago gik 
(Kempten,  1907,  I.  Kosel). 

While  this  material  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  lower 
grades,  a  renewed  introduction  of  "  philosophical  propaedeu- 
tics "  is  demanded  for  the  higher  grades,  i.e.,  a  preparation  for 
the  actual  study  of  philosophy  as  pursued  at  the  university. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  philosophical  finish  was  regarded  as  a 
sine  qua  non  of  higher  education,  but  only  a  few  states  still 
adhere  to  this  principle,  especially  Austria,  where  the  Gym- 
nasium prescribes  logic  and  psychology  in  the  last  two  years. 
Alois  Hofler  has  been  most  active  in  averting  the  threatened 
danger  of  losing  even  this  remnant.  The  supremacy  of  Aus- 
tria in  this  field  is  coming  to  be  recognized  in  Germany  more 
and  more,  as  is  shown  at  least  in  part  by  Rudolf  Lehmann's 
Lehrbuch  der  philosophischen  Propddeutik  (Berlin,  1905, 
2d  edition  1907,  Reuther  &  Reichard),  as  well  as  by  his 
Wege  und  Ziele  der  philosophischen  Propddeutik  (1905,  Reu- 
ther &  Reichard). 

While  in  the  German  Gymnasium  instruction  in  elementary 
philosophy  is  most  closely  allied  to  grammatical  training,  in 
Austria  the  most  intimate  connection  is  with  the  natural 
sciences.  In  the  latter  country  the  Gymnasium  that  combines 
both  of  these  fields  has  been  in  existence  since  the  "  organiza- 
tion scheme  "  of  1849,  whereas  in  Germany  efforts  are  only 
now  being  made  to  arrive  at  a  similar  result.  We  have  in 
consequence  witnessed  recently  an  energetic  endeavor  to  in- 
troduce more  extensive  scientific  instruction  in  the  higher 
schools.  The  Zeitschrift  fur  den  physikalischcn  und  chemi- 
schen  Unterricht  (Berlin,  I.  Springer)  covers  at  least  a  portion 
of  this  field.  The  twenty-first  volume  contains  an  introduction 
by  its  highly  distinguished  editor,  Friedrich  Poske,  who  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  also 
permits  of  and  really  requires  "humanistic"  treatment;  he 
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claims  furthermore  that  scientific  experiments  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  experiments  conducted  by  the  pupils  themselves, 
and  that  the  entire  realistic  instruction  should  be  unified  and 
receive  the  finishing  touch  of  philosophy.  A  ten-volume  work 
is  being  prepared  to  describe  his  method  of  teaching,  namely, 
Didaktische  Handbiicher  des  realist ischcn  Unterrichtes  (Leip- 
zig, Teubner),  in  which  Hofler  especially,  and  Poske,  too,  will 
furnish  accounts  of  their  valuable  experiences.  Alois  Hofler, 
who  has  for  some  time  been  recognized  in  Austria  not  only 
as  the  champion  of  philosophical  propaedeutics,  but  also  as  a 
masterly  and  real  philosophical  didactician  of  the  natural 
sciences,  has  recently  supplemented  his  philosophical  and  phys- 
ical publications  by  Drei  Vortrdge  znr  Mittclschulreform 
(Vienna,  etc.,  1908,  W.  Braumiiller),  which  introduces  us 
most  directly  to  the  Austrian  reform  movements  in  connection 
with  the  Gymiiasicn,  etc.  Thus  far  these  attempts  at  reform 
have  resulted  in  making  the  final  examinations  easier,  and  in 
plans  for  a  greater  regard  for  hygiene  and  for  a  scientific 
broadening  of  the  program  of  study. 

In  the  German  Empire  the  earliest  important  efforts  to  in- 
troduce instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  may  be  traced  to 
the  Naturalists'  Convention  held  at  Hamburg  in  1901.  The 
present  status  of  these  endeavors  is  given  in  a  complete  report, 
entitled  Die  Tdtigkeit  der  Unterrichtskommission  der  Gesell- 
schaft  deiitscher  Naturforscher  und  Arzte,  which  is  edited  by 
A.  Gutzmer  (Leipzig,  etc.,  1908,  Teubner),  who  is  especially 
at  home  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  The  report  holds  that 
the  basis  for  all  efforts  aiming  at  a  better  preparation  of 
higher  school  teachers  is  to  be  found  "  in  a  consistent  separa- 
tion of  the  mathematical  and  biological  university  studies  in 
accordance  with  present-day  scientific  developments.''  A  simi- 
lar tendency  is  shown  in  Bastian  Schmid's  Der  naturwissen- 
schaftliche  Untcrricht  und  die  zinssenschaftliche  Ausbildung 
der  Lchramtskandidafen  der  Natunvisseiischaften  (Leipzig, 
1907,  Teubner).  The  author  perhaps  lays  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  details  of  natural  science,  not,  however,  without  due 
regard  for  philosophic  principles. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in  connection 
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with  the  "  humanistic  treatment  "  of  natural  science  teaching, 
to  which  reference  was  made  above.  This  will  be  attained 
most  readily  by  an  historical  broadening  of  this  instruction. 
Here  again  the  pioneer  work  has  been  done  primarily  in 
Austria,  altho  two  works  recently  published  in  Germany  have 
gained  a  high  reputation  and  have  perhaps  borne  fruit  this 
early.  These  are  Friedrich  Dannemann's  Grimdriss  cincr 
Geschichte  der  Natiirwissenschaften  (2  vols.,  2d  edition,  Leip- 
zig, 1903,  W.  Engelmann),  which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  free  from 
modern  onesidedness  of  presentation,  and  more  particularly 
the  original  work  of  two  Danes,  Die  Physik  auf  Griind  ihrer 
geschichtlichen  Entzvickching  fiir  wcitere  Kreise  in  Wort  und 
Bild  dargestellt  by  Paul  La  Cour  and  Jacob  Appel,  translated 
by  G.  Siebert  (2  vols.,  Brunswick,  1905,  Vieweg).  In  the 
latter  the  attempt  is  made  to  com.bine,  as  well  as  this  can 
be  done,  a  systematic  course  in  physics  with  an  historical  sur- 
vey. 

The  ordinary  pedagogical  literature  pays  little  attention  to 
the  teaching  of  industry  and  commerce,  of  technology  and 
art.  These  fields  are  gradually  creating  their  own  educational 
theory  and  practise,  but  it  would  lead  me  too  far  afield  to 
describe  these  processes  in  detail.  One  reference  will  suffice, 
namely,  to  the  efforts  of  Georg  Kerschensteiner  in  behalf  of 
the  industrial  school  system  of  Munich,  which  he  has  described 
in  a  special  report  published  in  1902.  He  has  also  written 
several  articles  on  the  program  of  study,  public  education,  etc., 
while  a  collection  of  his  speeches  has  quite  recently  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Grundfragen  der  Schulorganisation 
(Leipzig,   1907,  Teubner). 

Greater  attention  is  paid  by  our  educational  literature  to  the 
introduction  of  an  appreciation  of  art  into  the  common  and 
scientific  schools.  The  teaching  of  drawing  is  especially  in 
need  of  reforms,  and  these  have  been  demanded  and  in  places 
actually  secured.  This  field  is  covered  particularly  in  the 
official  organ  of  two  associations  of  teachers  of  drawing, 
namely,  the  Deutsche  Blatter  fiir  Zeichen-  und  Kunstunter- 
richt,  which  has  reached  its  thirteenth  volume  under  the  edi- 
torship of  K.  Gattvyinkel  (Berlin,  NO  55).     An  article  in  Die 
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Deutsche  Schule  (Vol.  11,  1907)  by  R.  Seyfert,  who  is  also 
interested  in  general  methods  of  teaching,  "  Is  artistic  educa- 
tion by  means  of  instruction  in  drawing  a  failure  or  an  ad- 
vance ?  "  calls  especially  for  modem  methods  in  the  teaching 
of  drawing,  "  which  will  render  drawing  the  means  of  ex- 
pression for  practical  and  intellectual  communication." 

Yet  aside  altogether  from  drawing,  instruction  in  art  or  at 
least  in  the  history  of  art  has  long  been  demanded  for  our 
higher  schools.  The  Deutsche  Vercin  fiir  Kunstu'issenschaft 
was  founded  at  Frank fort-on-the-Main  on  March  7,  1908,  for 
the  promotion  of  this  branch  of  instruction  at  the  higher 
schools  as  well  as  at  the  universities,  etc. 

The  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  teaching  of  natural  science  and 
of  art  play  a  prominent  role  in  the  field  of  university  edu- 
cation, and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  students  them- 
selves are  beginning  to  take  an  active  part  in  attempts  at  solv- 
ing these  problems.  The  somewhat  unique  Freistiidentische 
Rundschau,  formerly  the  Finkenhldtter,  now  in  its  tenth 
volume  (Munich,  Bavariavcrlag) ,  pleads  for  an  ''artistic  cul- 
ture "  for  its  own  as  well  as  for  wider  circles. 

Our  student  body  has  assumed  a  rather  heavy  burden  thru 
these  new  endeavors  and  can  not  in  the  end  escape  the  bitter 
conflict  between  different  conceptions  of  life.  Among  other 
things  it  is  bound  to  suffer  thru  the  persecution  directed 
against  things  Catholic  in  German  academic  life.  In  a  most 
logical  defensive  article,  entitled  Der  Katholik  und  die  freistu- 
dentischen  Ideate  {Frcistudentische  Rundschau,  Vol.  10,  No.  4, 
March,  1908,)  the  author,  Leopold  Seifennann,  shows  how 
clearness  of  thought,  which  is  by  no  means  a  denominational 
affair,  as  well  as  other  interests,  are  injured  thru  this  persecu- 
tion. 

But  even  the  lowest  school-grades  suffer  constantly  from 
this  opposition.  The  conflict  between  the  non-denominational 
and  the  denominational  school  will  probably  experience  only 
a  slight  interruption  thru  the  Prussian  "'  public  school  mainten- 
ance law  "  that  became  operative  on  April  9,  1908,  and  that 
seeks  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  denominational  and  the  non- 
denominational     parties     besides     endeavoring    to     regelate 
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school  expenditures.  In  the  meantime  the  CathoHc  party 
is  particularly  aggressive  in  broadening  and  deepening  its 
educational  literature.  The  original  and  natural  work  of  Lud- 
wig  Auer,  Alte  Ziele — Neue  Wege,  the  first  part  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1897,  is  now  being  continued,  the  second  part  being 
entitled  Erziehungslehre  (Donauworth,  bookstore  of  the  edu- 
cational institute  ''  Cassianeum,"  founded  by  the  author).  It 
aims  among  other  things  to  represent  the  training  for  Chris- 
tian freedom  as  a  blending  of  the  natural  and  supernatural 
educational  goal. 

So  far  as  the  teaching  of  religion  is  concerned,  the  Catholic 
party  is  now  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Protestants, 
who  have  heretofore  displayed  the  greatest  zeal  in  this  direc- 
tion. Both  in  1905  and  in  1907  there  was  given  in  Munich  a 
"  catechetical  course,"  as  the  direct  outcome  of  the  "  Munich 
movement,"  which  desires  to  revive  this  instruction  along 
modern  psychological  lines  (Report  of  the  second  course  pub- 
lished by  I.  Gottler,  Kempten,  etc.,  1908). 

The  history  of  education,  too,  is  receiving  its  due  share  of 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  party.  I  have  been 
especially  pleased  with  a  volume  by  S.  Haidacher,  Deshl. 
Johannes  Chrysostemus  Biichlein  iiber  Hoffahrt  und  Kin- 
derersiehung  samt  einer  Blumenlese  iiber  Jugenderziehung 
aus  seinen  Schriften  iihersetz  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  1907,  Herder). 
The  Zeitschrift  fiir  christliche  Erdehnngswissenschaft  (Vol. 
I,  No.  10,  February,  1908,  pp.  289-195,  Paderborn,  F. 
Schoningh),  calls  attention  to  the  models  for  modern  re- 
ligious instruction  contained  in  Haidacher's  volume.  This 
magazine,  of  which  O.  Willmann  is  the  managing  editor, 
is  the  organ  of  the  recently  organized  "  Society  for  Christian 
Education;  "  it  is  endeavoring  with  the  cooperation  of  both 
denominations  to  make  propaganda  for  positive  Christianity 
in  education.  It  calls  attention  to  the  great  contrasts  affect- 
ing the  principles  of  education,  opposes  the  modern  radical 
demands  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  German  teaching  body, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  ignore  the  results  of 
modern  investigations,  striving  rather  to  reconcile  them  with 
Christianity.     Living  knowledge,  spiritualized  ability,  refined 
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purpose,  are  here  regarded  as  the  lodestars  of  theoretical  and 
practical  work. 

Even  persons  not  in  sympathy  with  church  interests  must 
appreciate  the  value  to  education  of  different  conceptions  of 
life.  Above  all,  it  seems  to  me,  the  achievements  of  social 
education  can  not  be  completed  until  human  communities,  also, 
take  cognizance  of  a  world  above  them. 

Hans  Schmidkunz 

Bkrlin-Halensee 


VI 

THE   ATTITUDE   OF   THE   LEADERS    OF   PUBLIC 
EDUCATION  TOWARD   SIMPLIFIED   SPELLING^ 

The  men  and  the  women  who  are  the  leaders  in  public  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  are  in  the  public  service  for  the 
public  good.  They  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  classes  of 
persons  who  make  education  a  career  and  they  are  so  close 
to  the  people  that  they  are  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  expedient  and  the  practical.  They  manage  to  keep  their 
places  in  the  public  service  by  a  complete  recognition  of  their 
duty  to  the  whole  people  and  they  conceive  it  to  be  a  privilege 
to  serve  the  interests  of  all  concerned  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  They  are  responsible  for  their  opinions  and  their 
practise  to  those  who  employ  them  and  they  are  unable  to 
be  charlatans  or  faddists  because  they  continually  give  an  ac- 
count for  their  stewardship.  Administration,  executive  service 
and  directing  progress,  improvement  and  development  are  their 
functions  as  officers  while  their  influence  and  efficiency  de- 
pend entirely  upon  their  personal  acceptability,  their  reason- 
able requirements,  and  their  humane  fitness  to  conduct  such  an 
extensive  work  for  the  people.  They  are  extraordinary  men 
and  women  because  the  tasks  they  undertake  require  extraor- 
dinary natural  gifts,  liberal  views,  and  broad  generalizations. 
The  problems  they  have  in  hand  are  the  largest  problems  in  the 
educational  world,  and  their  expertness  must  consist  of  large- 
ness of  conception  of  life  and  broadness  of  educational  ac- 
complishment. 

The  endeavors  that  are  assigned  them — the  education  and 
training  of  the  masses — have  no  parallel  for  difficulties  and  con- 
sequences in  vocational  activity  because  universal  education, 

'  Read  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board 
held  in  New  York,  April  7,  1908. 
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the  preparing  of  the  people  for  citizenship  in  a  free  country 
and  the  getting  them  ready  to  make  an  honorable,  success- 
ful living  for  the  future,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  enter- 
prises of  a  practical  age.  The  magnitude  of  this  work  is  be- 
yond measurement,  its  importance  is  beyond  description,  while 
its  value  is  inconceivable  as  to  results.  Hence  the  character, 
the  capability,  and  the  influence  of  these  men  and  women  are 
of  no  inferior  rank,  making  their  opinions,  conclusions,  and 
suggestions  of  the  greatest  importance.  They  must  have  broad 
scholarship,  they  must  have  wide  experience,  they  must  have 
unusual  outlook,  they  must  have  practical  views,  they  must 
identify  successful  measures,  they  must  possess  extraordinary 
skill  in  bringing  about  actual  results,  or  else  they  can 
not  undertake  successfully  the  serv^ice  to  which  they  are 
assigned. 

The  size  of  their  problems  is  of  such  magnitude  that  they 
are  constantly  brought  face  to  face  with  the  present  im- 
possible. Their  endeavors  are,  therefore,  approximations  but 
their  movements  are  always  forward.  Their  progress  is  slow 
and  unsatisfactory  to  ambitious  minds  but  it  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  where  the  army  of  workers  is  so  huge  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  subordinates  are  so  frequently  changing. 
There  is  no  field  of  educational  activity  that  has  had  so  much 
reality  in  its  undertaking  and  so  much  sincerity  in  its  leaders 
as  has  existed  in  the  work  of  the  common  school.  Here  the 
child  of  all  nations  and  all  races  is  taken  in  hand  and 
given  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  a  few  months.  Here  the  foreigner  is  Americanized 
faster  than  anywhere  else,  as  he  is  compelled  by  the  training 
and  the  associations  to  assimilate  with  the  social  whole.  Here 
are  given  the  inspiration  and  the  training  in  the  elements  of 
thinking  in  civilized  lines  that  insure  success  to  the  individual 
and  safety  to  the  state.  Here  time,  strength,  and  intelligence 
must  be  rationally  employed  in  order  to  find  the  best  way,  the 
easiest  way,  and  the  most  practical  way  to  accomplish  these 
very  desirable  results.  The  very  largeness  of  these  things 
causes  many  publicists  to  hesitate  to  believe  in  the  successful 
outcome,  the  very  difficulties  of  the  propositions  are  such  that 
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many  fear  that  the  undertakings  are  among  impossibilities  but 
the  results  already  shown  are  the  proudest  accomplishments 
of  modern  time. 

The  atmosphere  of  such  a  career  is  always  encouraging  and 
bracing.     The  courage  and  faith  of  these  workers  for  the 
public  good  are  never  exhausted  or  weakened.     The  conflicts 
they  endure  give  them  strength  to  wage  a  stronger  and  more 
effective  warfare.     The  improvements  they  invent  and  carry 
into  execution  are  a  constant  quantity  that  is  never  lost.    The 
welcome  they  give  to  new  plans  and  ideas  that  have  true  merit 
and  that  can  be  of  practical  service  in  their  field  is  always 
sincere  and  reliable,  as  they  are  ready  to  accept  the  useful 
and  the  practicable  wherever  it  originates.     They  are  con- 
servative as  to  acceptance  because  they  find  it  dangerous  to 
chase  "  will-o'-the-wisp  "  ideas  and  plans  with  recklessness  and 
inconsiderateness,  but  they  are  radical  as  to  action  because 
they  are  clothed  with  power  to  enforce  and  to  execute  that 
is  rarely  conferred  upon  any  public  officer.     Reform,  improve- 
ment, and  progress  must  be  real  and  practical  to  obtain  their 
sanction  and  their  hearty  cooperation,  but  when  the  task  of 
school  management,  instruction,  and  endeavor  is  made  easier 
of  accomplishment  and  success  is  given  a  decided  impetus 
thru  any  agency,  then  the  common  school  worker  can  always 
be  relied  upon  for  effective  service  in  any  cause.    As  a  conse- 
quence these  men  and  women  have  but  one  attitude  toward 
the  work  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  and  that  is  a  demand 
for  results  that  are  sensible  and  for  plans  that  are  practicable. 
They  want  the  spelling  of  the  common  school  pupil  simplified. 
They   want   the   incongruities   of  the   language  harmonized. 
They  ask  that  they  be  given  a  chance  to  teach  English  to  the 
foreign  and  native  alike  without  so  much  loss  of  time  and 
effort  to  pupil  and  to  teacher.    They  urge  that  the  vocabulary 
of  the  primary  school  and  of  the  common  people  be  placed 
upon  a  basis  that  is  reasonable  and  practicable,  and  that  the 
burdens  of  antiquity  and  of  technical  scholarship  be  lifted  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  common  school  teacher. 

But  after  all  these  men  and  women  are  not  able  to  count 
largely  in  advancing  reform,    They  are  servants  of  the  public, 
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not  the  dictators  of  policies  to  be  followed;  they  are  guides 
controlled  by  authority  and  custom  rather  than  the  originators 
of  plans  and  the  creators  of  changes.  They  are  compelled  to 
teach  civilization's  practises  and  principles  as  they  find  them 
and  as  they  are  assigned  by  the  expert  and  the  scholar.  This 
is  not  a  condition  of  preference  or  of  choice  but  of  law  and  of 
fact.  They  are  the  greatest  burden  bearers  and  are  noted  for 
endurance  to  needless  custom  and  to  useless  law  and,  there- 
fore, they  ask  that  the  crooked  places  may  be  made  stFaight 
and  the  rough  places  may  be  made  smooth  so  that  the  master- 
ing of  the  elements  of  a  common  education  may  be  relieved  of 
countless  difficulties  and  needless  hindrances.  The  strong,  the 
capable,  the  scholarly  authoritative,  the  expert  who  recog- 
nizes these  untoward  conditions  can  perform  no  more  notable 
service  for  his  day  and  generation  and  for  the  generations 
yet  unborn  than  to  spend  time  and  energy-  and  judgment  in 
so  harmonizing  the  elements  thus  found  to  be  unreasonable 
and  incongruous  that  he  increases  the  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation, adds  to  the  scholarship  that  the  mass  of  children  are 
thus  able  to  obtain  in  the  time  allowed,  thus  giving  them  a 
chance  for  a  more  intelligent  and  more  successful  citizenship 
in  a  country  where  their  destinies  are  determined  by  their 
intelligence,  their  training,  and  their  ser\-iceableness. 

The  education  of  the  masses  thru  public  enterprise  and 
management  is  in  many  respects  the  greatest  undertaking  of 
modem  times.  The  proposition  of  universal  education  is 
astounding  as  to  its  proportions,  whether  there  is  considered 
(i)  the  vast  expenditure  of  money,  or  (2)  the  training  of  the 
teachers  to  do  the  large  work,  or  (3)  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  course  of  study  in  all  its  varied  particulars. 
The  material  side  of  such  a  great  work  is  a  gigantic  under- 
taking as  a  preliminary  investment  without  regarding  its  ever- 
lastingness.  The  intellectual  side  of  the  endeavor  is  so  great 
in  its  scope  and  so  extensive  in  its  applications  that  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  grasp  its  full  significance.  The  moral,  the 
social,  and  the  civic  side  of  such  broad  training  is  so  compli- 
cated and  so  far-reaching  that  even  publicists  are  overwhelmed 
by  the  largeness  of  the  variety  of  enterprise  and  by  the  lack 
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of  knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  reach  reliable  con- 
clusions or  propose  constructive,  effective  remedies. 

Public  education  in  the  United  States  depends  for  its  con- 
trol and  organization  upon  representatives  of  the  people  who 
are  uniformly  chosen  more  because  of  their  qualifications  to 
manage  successfully  the  business  side  of  the  work  in  a  credit- 
able manner,  rather  than  because  of  their  special  knowledge  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  conducting  a  school  system.  They 
are  conceded  to  have  neither  time,  experience,  nor  inclination 
to  conduct  the  inside  activities  of  the  work,  and  yet  their  sym- 
pathy and  permission  are  of  necessity  obtained  in  all  these  re- 
spects because  they  have  the  power  to  interfere  and  to  legislate 
on  everything  that  exists.  To  relieve  this  situation  an  inner 
organization  is  perfected  to  which  the  technical  and  profes- 
sional problms  are  submitted,  in  order  that  the  education  and 
the  training  of  the  children  for  citizenship  may  be  properly 
and  economically  conducted.  This  system  of  control  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  there  is  (i)  a  financial  side  that  exacts 
of  the  management  the  application  of  common  sense  so  that 
the  policies,  the  plans,  and  the  schemes  of  work  undertaken 
may  commend  themselves  for  prudence,  practicability,  and 
good  judgment  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  funds,  (2)  that 
there  is  a  professional  side  where  great  authority  is  conferred, 
where  wise  interpretations  are  expected,  and  where  sensible 
plans  and  methods  are  formulated.  This  status  requires  the 
management  to  be  convinced  of  the  acceptability  of  the  modi- 
fications proposed  and  the  practicability  of  the  plans  presented. 
It  can  never  be  forgotten  that  public  opinion  is  a  potent  factor 
and  that  the  outside  expert  thru  his  views  and  his  criti- 
cisms will  receive  large  attention  because  of  his  personal 
reputation  for  attainments  and  because  of  his  lack  of  vested 
interest. 

Leadership  in  public  education  is,  therefore,  always  com- 
pelled to  present  a  sensible  interpretation  of  what  is  truly 
desirable,  actually  feasible,  and  positively  acceptable  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  influential.  These  conditions  must  always  be  met 
in  endeavoring  to  carry  out  a  policy  or  in  seeking  the  adop- 
tion of  a  plan.     Without  this  recognition,  influence  as  edu- 
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cators  and  directors  can  not  be  maintained  and  the  power  of 
control  and  of  creative  development  is  ended. 

The  common  school  representative  educator  is  more  respon- 
sive to  the  power  of  authority  than  are  those  who  are  in  less 
democratic  fields  of  activity.  His  success  depends  very  largely 
upon  his  recognition  of  accepted  standards  and  in  his  compH- 
ance  with  their  requirements.  His  standing  as  an  accurate 
scholar  and  his  knowledge  of  what  is  correct  and  right  de- 
pend very  largely  upon  whether  he  is  in  harmony  with  the 
views  of  scholars  of  established  reputation  who  are  eminent 
men  in  their  particular  lines  of  research  and  investigation.  He 
teaches  the  necessity  of  these  things  to  his  subordinates,  he  re- 
quires them  to  enforce  these  requirements  upon  their  pupils, 
while  implicit  obedience  to  standards  is  evidence  of  success 
and  reliability.  This  fidelity  to  standards  becomes  a  sort  of  a 
fetich  and  information  of  all  kinds  is  assumed  to  be  true  and 
right  because  it  is  found  in  a  standard  work  backed  by  a  fa- 
mous name  in  literature  or  science,  making  such  acceptance 
not  a  matter  of  personal  investigation  or  experience  but  the 
arbitrary  one  of  final  absolutism.  Because  of  these  things, 
the  dictionary  has  been  given  great  influence  in  the  ranks  of 
the  common  school  teachers,  deciding  for  them  without  ques- 
tion all  matters  regarding  language.  This  absoluteness  of  au- 
thority has  been  somewhat  broken  by  the  publication  of  several 
prominent  dictionaries  of  the  English  language,  developing 
thru  their  differences  and  thru  their  modifications  of  what  is 
correct  usage,  an  independence  in  the  teacher  that  gives  op- 
portunity for  him  to  personally  investigate  without  being 
charged  with  impudence.  There  is  now  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  that  dictionary  will  become  the  popular  publication 
that  is  edited  on  such  progressive  plans  as  to  incorporate  the 
simplified  forms  and  thus  recognize  the  need  to  provide  a 
book  for  the  humble  teacher  of  the  common  school. 

There  is  evident  need  for  some  of  the  great  publishing 
houses  to  confer  upon  the  simplified  forms  their  recognition 
of  their  place  in  the  language  in  order  to  enable  the  public 
school  teacher  to  adopt  them  without  controversy  and  teach 
them  to  the  pupils.     This  being  placed  in  an  important  publi- 
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cation  over  the  signature  of  a  standard  publisher  will  bring 
about  immediate  recognition  and  adoption.  They  only  need  to 
show  that  such  forms  are  indorsed  by  prominent  publishers  to 
give  them  permanent  place  in  their  daily  work.  Even  a  sup- 
plement with  the  sanction  of  such  indorsement  would  do 
much  for  the  cause  of  elementary  education  because  the  pub- 
lic school  workers  are  ready  to  push  the  business  of  an  easier 
way  just  as  soon  as  they  have  a  chance  to  show  the  worshiper 
of  authority  that  such  prominent  recognition  is  given.  These 
teachers  know  better  than  others  that  such  improvements  ought 
to  be  made.  They  know  that  such  modifications  would  greatly 
aid  their  work  of  teaching  the  language.  They  recognize  the 
great  waste  of  time  and  of  energy  that  is  now  necessary  to 
do  their  work  and  get  a  fair  acquaintance  of  our  irregular 
orthography  for  the  average  child,  and  they  sincerely  urge 
those  who  are  qualified  to  represent  authority  to  undertake  the 
problems  and  solve  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
school. 

The  most  aggressive  and  the  most  potential  adherents  of  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Board  should  be  put  to  work  to  increase 
the  friends  of  the  cause.  The  names  and  the  influence  of  the 
local  evangelist  are  of  decided  importance  as  a  vital  center 
of  helpful  activity.  Expansion  will  come  very  slowly  unless 
there  is  localization  of  influences  and  the  actual  workers  are 
employed.  The  proclamations  of  the  Board  have  their  place 
and  are  fundamental  to  progress,  the  scholarly  explanations 
that  are  given  for  the  revision  of  each  word  adopted  are  im- 
portant and  essential,  but  after  all  the  spreading  of  the  gospel 
of  a  better  way  must  depend  upon  the  personal  workers  who 
are  daily  in  touch  with  the  field  and  who  are  genuine  repre- 
sentatives of  a  worthy  cause.  Take  for  example  a  state  nor- 
mal school  that  is  known  to  be  in  sympathetic  support  of  the 
movement  for  a  shorter  word.  It  can  be  made  a  natural  center 
for  the  propagation  of  the  ideas  of  progress  and  improvement 
and  all  its  students  should  be  mustered  into  the  ranks  of  an 
aggressive  army  that  will  gladly  carry  the  light  of  intelligence 
and  reform  into  the  most  remote  school  districts.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  real  work  possibly  a  reference  to  the  Iowa  State 
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Xormal  School  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  discussion. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  institution  authorized  the  use 
of  the  simplified  form  in  the  correspondence,  the  lists  of  the 
words  adopted  have  been  printed  as  inserts  to  place  in  the  let- 
ters to  explain  the  reason  for  the  simplified  forms,  while  the 
programs,  bulletins,  and  pamphlets  issued  are  all  printed  in 
conformity  with  the  words  recommended  for  simplification. 
This  is  done  because  the  members  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
movement  and  because  they  believe  that  in  no  other  way  can 
the  institution  wield  as  large  an  influence  for  the  progress  of 
a  desirable  reform.  The  result  of  such  active  participation  is 
the  introduction  of  these  new  spellings  into  everj-  printing 
office  where  work  is  contracted  and  after  such  introduction  a 
linotype  operator  never  again  returns  to  the  use  of  the  longer 
forms,  because  he  recognizes  the  reality  of  the  diange  in  so 
far  as  his  own  work  is  concerned.  For  these  reasons  it  has 
occurred  to  some  friends  of  the  work  that  more  might  profit- 
ably be  made  of  the  local  centers  in  the  several  states  and  that 
this  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  actual  workers  in  the  field 
rather  than  be  placed  in  the  care  of  special  agents  or  pro- 
fessional propagandists  who  make  the  pushing  of  the  accept- 
ance of  these  forms  a  regular  business. 

The  newspapers  will  gladly  print  news  but  they  will  not 
loan  their  columns  to  special  propaganda.  They  will  give  cur- 
rency to  new  lists  that  the  Board  adopts,  provided  they  are 
given  a  chance  to  first  announce  these  selections  to  the  public. 
It  seems  that  the  plan  would  not  be  contrary  to  wisdom  to  give 
them  this  special  opportunity.  They  will  not  reprint  circulars, 
they  will  not  investigate  the  reasons  that  the  Board  may  de- 
cide to  give  to  scholars  for  the  decision  made,  but  they  will 
cheerfully  publish  any  news  that  deserves  that  classification. 
What  does  it  matter  what  sort  of  a  head  line  they  print  ?  What 
the  movement  needs  is  publicity.  What  does  it  matter  whether 
they  commend  or  criticise  ?  The  thing  they  do  will  so  empha- 
size the  work  that  multitudes  will  investigate  that  might  other- 
wise be  indifferent.  The  more  said  the  better  for  the  progress. 
The  management  need  not  fear  ridicule  as  the  people  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  purpose,  and  the  problem  of  progress  is 
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aided  by  giving  the  people  notice  of  activity  thru  the  usual 
channels.  Seeing  is  believing  and  an  advertisement  thus  wins 
its  way.  Simplicity  always  commends  itself;  common  sense  in- 
creases influence,  and  a  survival  of  the  satisfactory  and  the  ac- 
ceptable is  always  assured. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  primary  school  and  of  the  common 
people  has  a  list  of  words  that  are  very  abnormal  in  spelling 
and  that  should  early  receive  the  attention  of  this  Board.  The 
larger  part  of  the  work  done  thus  far  does  not  meet  this  diffi- 
culty, and  the  feeling  exists  that  the  greatest  need  in  educa- 
tional lines  is  not  yet  met.  It  seems  reasonable  that  this  prob- 
lem should  be  solved  if  it  is  at  all  able  to  be  done.  The  sim- 
plification of  the  vocabulary  of  the  elementary  school  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  in  these 
grades  of  educational  work.  The  danger  of  being  thought 
radical  and  ex'tremist  is  of  little  importance,  as  such  an  effort 
would  universally  popularize  the  work  and  commend  the 
endeavor.  This  undertaking  does  not  need  to  interfere  with 
the  policy  now  enforced  in  seekingto  reach  simplification  thru 
lists  of  words  that  come  under  certain  rules  of  language,  but 
it  does  seem  expedient  that  the  words  which  are  particularly 
difficult  to  learn  to  spell  because  of  their  irregularity  should 
soon  be  simplified.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  also  to  issue 
a  little  book  adapted  to  the  needs  of  elementary  schools  in 
which  all  the  simplified  forms  are  given  preference?  This  little 
book  could  be  a  contribution  to  education  of  large  importancQ 
after  the  common  vocabulary  is  given  attention,  because  it 
would  be  specially  acceptable  to  the  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  The  giving  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  forms  would 
not  increase  the  difficulty,  since  the  learning  of  two  ways  of 
spelling  a  word  is  not  a  demand  for  more  time  and  attention 
than  the  one  specially  hard  form  now  requires.  This  policy 
would  give  confidence  in  the  efforts  of  the  Board.  Circulars 
of  information  such  as  are  now  issued  are  good  enough  as 
far  as  they  go  but  they  do  not  give  the  permanence  and  the  au- 
thority that  a  more  pretentious  publication  would  give.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  progressive,  enterprising  schoolbook- 
publishing  houses  v^^ould  bring  out  such  a  book  for  the  Board, 
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as  they  universally  stand  ready  to  undertake  an}'thing  that 
means  progress  in  education  and  improvement  in  the  work 
of  the  teachers. 

In  conclusion,  these  recommendations  are  made  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administrator  and  the  publicist  rather  than 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  expert.  The  evidences  of  progress 
in  all  respects  are  very  encouraging.  What  has  been  already 
done  in  gaining  s\Tnpathy  for  the  cause  and  in  convincing 
the  teachers  of  the  practicability  of  the  results  has  had  marked 
effect.  There  is  a  gain  in  every  way  that  investigation  es- 
tablishes. The  bitter  opposition  of  the  few  must  gradually 
yield  to  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  many.  The  benefits 
of  such  a  work  are  even  recognized  by  those  who  like  the 
old  way  the  better.  The  aggregation  of  persons  of  notable 
service,  both  in  the  Board  and  in  the  Advisory  Council,  com- 
mands respect  and  gives  authority  to  the  conclusions.  Scholar- 
ship, prominence  in  personal  achievement,  and  the  honesty  of 
purpose  that  is  not  tainted  by  any  vested  interests  are  having 
a  wholesome  effect  upon  public  opinion.  The  light  is  increas- 
ing as  the  day  is  advancing  and  the  spirit  of  hope,  of  resolute- 
ness, and  of  accomplishment  has  become  thoroly  and  success- 
fully established. 

Homer  H.  Seerley 
State  Normal  School, 

Cedak  Falls,  Iowa 


VII 
DISCUSSION 

PHYSICAL  BETTERMENT  FOR  OUR  GROWING  GIRLS 

Eight  years'  experience  as  director  of  physical  training  in 
a  boarding  school  for  girls  has  afforded  me  liberal  opportuni- 
ties for  observation  of  physical  conditions  in  our  growing 
girls.  Thousands  of  girls  in  America  seek  their  education,  or 
a  part  of  it,  in  a  boarding  school.  A  satisfactory  school  home  is 
provided  for  girls  who  have  not  the  taste  or  perhaps  the  ability 
for  college  work;  girls  who  require  the  discipline  and  training 
not  found  at  home  with  indulgent  parents;  girls  for  whom 
other  friendship  is  desired  than  that  found  in  the  local  schools; 
girls  who  for  various  reasons  best  known  to  their  guardians, 
find  it  expedient,  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  to  combine 
home  and  school  life.  These  schools  are  annually  on  the 
increase. 

The  importance  of  these  schools,  combined  with  a  keen 
interest  in  physical  conditions,  prompts  the  effort  to  extend 
their  strength.  Here,  where  so  much  time  and  thought  is 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  each  individual  student,  may  be 
created  an  opportunity  to  better  physical  conditions  in  our 
growing  girls. 

That  the  majority  of  girls  are  ignorant  of  the  natural  phys- 
ical conditions  that  exist  in  life,  or  even  wish  to  know  them, 
is  plainly  evident.  The  malady  sweeps  thru  the  land,  and  the 
artificial  and  the  defective  greet  us  on  every  hand.  The  ab- 
sorbing and  vital  problem  is  the  remedy.  What  methods  may 
be  employed  to  produce  a  more  normal  physical  development 
in  our  growing  girls,  and  how  far  may  we  be  justified  in 
putting  them  in  practise?  While  several  points  present  them- 
selves, I  wish  to  make  prominent  mention  of  two,  the  consid- 
eration of  which  may  contribute  to  a  partial  solution  of  this 
problem. 
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I  would  suggest,  first,  that  in  our  schools  unmistakable  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  prevention  and  correction  of  defective 
physical  habits  that  creep  upon  our  girls  during  their  rapid 
growth ;  that  in  addition  to  a  mental  standard,  a  physical  stand- 
ard be  required,  that  a  diploma  of  graduation  include  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  physical,  as  well  as  of  mental  attainment. 
Second,  that  simplicity,  plainness,  and  sense  characterize  the 
dress  of  our  growing  girls.  The  primary  object  sought  in  our 
schools  is  the  development  of  true  womanhood.  Without  this, 
education  is  a  failure.  Under  defective  physical  conditions 
this  development  may  not  be  satisfactorily  accomplished.  The 
function  of  the  body  is  to  serse,  to  be  a  help  rather  than  a 
hindrance  to  the  mind.  Physical  defects  are  a  hindrance  to 
development  either  of  mind  or  body,  therefore  work  must  be 
pushed  in  this  direction.  The  period  of  growth  is  especially  fa- 
vorable for  the  acquisition  of  deformities,  and  during  this 
period  also  may  be  accomplished  most  in  correcting  and  pre- 
venting them.  Rapid  growth  is  frequently  attended  with 
weakness,  and  a  following  tendency  to  drop  below  normal 
position.  The  vital  organs,  located  in  the  trunk  of  the 
body  and  upon  which  life  depends,  are  tlirown  out  of  their 
normal  position — no  organ  naturally  performs  its  function 
when  it  is  displaced,  and  thereby  is  laid  the  foundation  of 
disease.  The  most  conspicuous  habits  that  contribute  to  dis- 
ease are  faults  of  form  and  carriage.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned:  dropping  of  the  chest,  causing  it  to  be  flat  and 
narrow;  rounding  of  the  shoulders;  forward  position  of  the 
head;  curving  of  the  spine  at  the  neck  and  waist;  also  a 
lateral  curve ;  protruding  of  the  abdomen,  of  the  hips ;  weight 
upon  the  heels;  tenseness;  undue  restlessness,  and  kindred 
others. 

The  dropping  of  the  chest  is  largely  responsible  for  many 
of  these  habits.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  organs  in  the 
trunk  are  lowered  one  to  four  inches  from  their  normal  posi- 
tion. This  produces  crowding  of  the  vital  parts,  friction,  and 
lowers  the  tone  of  power.  Persistent  friction  creates  a  tend- 
ency to  disease,  which,  if  continued,  results  in  actual  disease. 
And  we  find  ourselves  plunged  in  the  midst  of  two  great  phys- 
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ical  evils — tuberculosis  and  nervous  disorders,  with  crowded 
sanitariums  as  witnesses.  If  our  habits  lie  at  the  base  of  this 
evil,  then  the  remedy  lies  in  the  reconstruction  of  these 
habits.  That  this  remedy  is  possible  may  be  demonstrated  as 
soon  as  educators  are  awakened  to  a  sense  of  responsibility 
in  this  matter,  and  include  physical  standards  in  the  school 
curriculum.  *'  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure."  This  thought  is  worth  considering  especially  in 
our  schools  where  foundations  of  health  should  be  laid,  so 
far  as  may  be  possible,  since  numberless  growing  hours  are 
spent  in  the  schoolroom.  Only  within  a  comparatively 
recent  date  has  physical  exercise  been  generally  introduced 
into  our  schools.    The  benefit  derived  is  of  infinite  value. 

The  next  step  in  advance  along  this  line  consists  in  making 
that  work  definite.  To  produce  specific  results,  something 
more  than  general  work  is  required.  There  are  physical  exer- 
cises taught  in  a  few  of  our  schools  that  may  accomplish 
definite  results,  provided  sufficient  time  and  energy  be  given 
daily  to  this  vital  work.  These  exercises  are  formulated  on 
principles  in  direct  relationship  to  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
body.  They  aim  directly  at  the  vital  organs,  and  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  securing  their  proper  position  is  the  first  object 
sought. 

Gymnasiums  and  athletic  fields  are  indispensable  in  our 
schools,  but  may  not  be  substituted  for  the  freehand  corrective 
work.  In  fact,  there  is  no  substitute.  It  should  continue  thru- 
out  the  entire  growing  period  to  insure  the  best  development, 
and  it  can  not  commence  too  early  to  arrest  defective  tenden- 
cies. 

Faulty  fashions  in  dress  are  responsible,  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  physical  defects.  Adopt  the  latest  fad  whatever  may 
be  the  sacrifice,  is  the  cry.  If  the  women  of  our  land  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  discretion,  and  whose  tissues  have  at- 
tained their  growth,  wish  to  adopt  this  standard,  there  is  little 
to  be  said  that  would  have  weight;  but  the  growing  girl  we 
are  morally  bound  to  protect.  For  the  strength  of  our  homes, 
and  of  our  country,  we  must  protect  the  growing  girl,  who  is 
unwilling  and  incompetent  to  protect  herself.     If  home  influ- 
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ence  is  lax  in  regulating  the  matter  of  dress,  then  education 
should  come  to  the  rescue.  The  yearbooks  issued  by  various 
boarding  schools  request  that  girls  be  provided  with  simple 
inexpensive  clothing  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of 
school  life.  This  seems  plain  enough,  but  the  terms  are  made 
inexcusably  elastic.  Many  girls  are  sent  away  to  school  with 
the  wardrobe  of  a  premature  society  woman;  the  extravagant 
and  inappropriate  styles  representing  lack  of  thought  and 
taste  in  the  selections.  If  these  inconsistent  clothes  were  hy- 
gienic, less  might  be  said,  but  when  they  interfere  with  func- 
tional growth,  it  is  high  time  that  a  halt  be  called.  The 
dress  of  our  growing  girls  should  be  characterized  by  modes 
that  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  normal  growth  of  any  part 
of  the  physical  nature.  I  believe  a  growing  girl  should  wear 
clothing  suitable  to  grow  in,  and  any  deviation  should  be  ta- 
booed in  our  boarding  schools  for  girls  where  regulation  in  this 
matter  may  be  more  judiciously  managed  than  in  mixt  schools. 
This  should  be  controlled  in  the  physical  training  department, 
in  charge  of  a  director  whose  knowledge  of  the  human  anat- 
omy qualifies  her  for  this  feature  of  the  work,  and  whose  per- 
sonality inspires  confidence.  \\'ith  the  establishment  of  this 
regulation,  girls  will  enter  our  schools  more  properly  equipped 
for  school  work,  and  arguments  will  become  superfluous  with 
pupils  who  have  been  allowed  to  dominate  in  the  selection  of 
faulty  clothing.  If  even  a  small  portion  of  the  time  spent  in 
rivalry  for  the  latest  freaks  in  fashion  be  devoted  to  rivalry 
for  natural  conditions,  startling  results  would  be  very  shortly 
disclosed.  Girls  are  not  contented  to  dress  as  schoolgirls,  al- 
tho  this  furnishes  no  legitimate  excuse  for  permitting  them  to 
dress  otherwise. 

The  tight  bands  and  stays  that  hold  the  trunk  in  a  vice-like 
grip,  robbing  it  of  vitality;  stiff,  high  collars  that  enclose 
the  neck,  interfering  with  circulation  and  poise;  long-hipped 
stays  with  the  army  of  attached  hose-supporters;  narrow, 
pointed,  high-heeled  shoes;  heavy  skirts,  and  numerous  other 
fads,  all  contribute  in  creating  defective  conditions,  and  re- 
tarding physical  development.  It  is  barbaric  and  must  no 
longer  be  admissible  in  this  land  of  liberal  education.    Wherein 
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lies  our  strength — our  influence — if  school  authorities  submit 
to  this  barbarity? 

Complaints  are  frequently  made  that  exaggerated  ideas  re- 
garding dress  are  often  acquired  at  boarding  schools.  Too 
true,  for  one  excessively  indulged  daughter  of  well-to-do  par- 
ents, thru  her  extreme  fashions  and  desire  to  call  attention  to 
self,  may  demoralize  an  entire  school.  A  freaky  fashion 
spreads  thruout  a  school  like  wildfire,  so  susceptible  are  our 
girls  to  fads.  I  have  seen  this  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again.  Wealth  is  too  often  an  excuse  for  weakness  and 
■abuse.  The  source  from  which  we  should  have  every  reason 
to  expect  helpful  influences  in  the  school  is  conspicuously  re- 
miss. Every  year  school  authorities  are  working  more  and 
more  towards  natural  conditions.  The  adjustment  of  dress 
is  simply  a  matter  of  time,  Dickens'  ideal,  "  that  simplicity 
and  plainness  are  the  soul  of  elegance,"  will  yet  be  recognized. 

We  are  not  aiming  at  the  introduction  of  novelties  or  fanci- 
ful schemes  to  bring  about  better  physical  conditions  in  our 
growing  girls,  neither  do  we  wish  to  create  a  spirit  of  an- 
tagonism among  them.  What  we  do  suggest,  and  make  an 
effort  to  advance,  is  forceful  authority  to  induce  in  our  schools 
right  conditions  for  the  fulfilment  of  nature's  plans.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  for  this  step  is  now;  the  place,  the  boarding 
school  for  girls.  Parents  will  promptly  recognize  the  propriety 
of  this  step  and  will  cheerfully  cooperate. 

By  so  developing  the  body  in  its  right  relationship  that  grow- 
ing girls  are  strong  enough  at  all  times  to  hold  themselves  erect 
in  standing,  walking  or  sitting,  and  this  in  a  relaxed  position 
of  ease  and  grace,  rather  than  one  of  intensity  and  awkward- 
ness, a  step  will  have  been  made  toward  physical  betterment. 
Shall  the  fall  of  nineteen  hundred  and  eight  be  conspicuously 
strong  in  its  positive  attitude  towards  this  work? 

Jean  E.  Eddy 

Washington,  D.  C. 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

The  standard  of  usage  in  English— By  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  English  in  Yale  University.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1908.     ix  +  309  P-     $1.50. 

Professor  Lounsbury  has  gathered  together  in  this  volume 
nine  interesting  essays,  which,  in  shorter  form,  have  already 
seen  the  light  of  day  as  articles  in  Harper's  magazine.  Much 
is  gained,  however,  by  having  them  in  a  single  volume.  In 
thought  they  are  closely  related,  and  advancing  step  by  step, 
present  the  fullest  exposition  of  Professor  Lounsbury's  theo- 
ries about  language  that  he  has  so  far  exprest. 

The  first  essay  raises  and  answers  the  old  question  whether 
or  not  English  is  becoming  cornipt.  As  Professor  Lounsbury 
points  out,  so  far  as  language  itself  is  concerned,  the  real  and 
only  question  is  one  of  change  and  development;  the  question 
of  deterioration  or  progress  goes  further  back  to  the  life  of  the 
people,  whose  spiritual  activity  finds  only  one  of  many  forms  of 
expression  in  language.  The  second  essay  discusses  specifically 
the  standard  of  usage  in  language,  which,  Professor  Louns- 
bury concludes,  is  to  be  found  in  authority;  and  the  third  con- 
siders the  authority  which  Professor  Lounsbury  regards  as 
most  worthy  of  respect,  the  authority  of  great  writers.  The 
remaining  essays,  filled  with  an  abundance  of  interesting  illus- 
tration, present  detailed  consideration  of  questions  suggested 
by  the  creed  outlined  in  the  first  three  essays.  There  is  one  on 
the  general  topic  of  uncertainty  in  usage,  on  those  instances 
often  known  as  divided  use;  another  on  the  schoolmasterly 
tendency  in  the  treatment  of  speech ;  another  on  what  Profes- 
sor Lounsbury  calls  "  artificial  usage,"  meaning  thereby  such 
usages  as  gain  more  or  less  currency  as  the  result  of  the  dog- 
matic teaching  of  theoretical  purists.  The  seventh  essay  treats 
of  the  hostility  to  certain  words,  of  the  kind  of  verbal  taboo 
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which  from  time  to  time  elects  such  unoffending  formations  as 
reliable,  racial,  etc.,  to  the  position  of  general  linguistic  scape- 
goats. The  two  concluding  essays  dispose  of  the  time-honored 
questions  of  the  split  infinitive  and  of  the  choice  between  had 
rather,  had  better  and  would  rather,  would  better. 

In  spite  of  the  charm  and  unfailing  interest  of  his  dis- 
cussions and  the  reasonableness  of  the  presentation  of  his 
views,  one  can  not  put  aside  Professor  Lounsbury's  book  with- 
out some  scruples  of  doubt  as  to  the  complete  adequacy  of  the 
principles  he  has  laid  down.  Professor  Lounsbury  himself 
frankly  acknowledges  that  he  has  nothing  to  add  to  Horace 
and  Quintilian.  His  aim  is  merely  to  apply  the  old  rule  of 
authority,  to  carry  it  out  to  its  bitter  end.  When  he  comes  to 
demolish  his  enemies — at  least  those  that  he  recognizes — he 
has  a  fairly  easy  time  of  it.  He  shows  the  absurdity  of  any 
standard  of  use  in  language  based  upon  the  rules  of  universal 
grammar.  Such  rules  exist  only  in  the  minds  of  metaphysi- 
cians; and  certainly  can  never  be  made  into  practical  regula- 
tions for  the  control  of  speech.'  Equally  vain,  as  he  shows,  is 
the  appeal  to  reason  as  a  guide  to  good  use.  According  to  this 
theory,  such  English  as  does  not  comply  with  the  judgments 
of  common  sense  is  bad  English — a  rule  which  would  exclude 
much  so-called  idiomatic  English,  and  which  for  that  reason 
again  fails  as  a  practical  guide.  What  have  we  left,  then,  as 
the  standard  of  use  ?  Professor  Lounsbury  says,  the  authority 
of  great  writers.  This  is  the  only  standard,  the  only  sure  test 
of  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  English  speech.  We  are 
told  (p.  vi)  that  "any  rules  or  injunctions  not  based  upon 
the  practise  of  the  best  speakers  and  writers  neither  require 
nor  deserve  attention,  no  matter  how  loudly  they  are  pro- 
claimed or  how  generally  taught."  Another  passage  reads 
(p.  109)  :  "  The  general  statement  can  not  be  successfully 
contravened  that  no  rules  of  verbal  criticism  are  worthy  of 
consideration  unless  they  are  supported  by  the  concurrent 
usage  of  the  best  writers."  Professor  Lounsbury's  little  faith 
in  the  conservative  power  of  oral  tradition  is  shown  by  his 
remark  (p.  97),  that  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  any  word 
or  phrase  "  depends  entirely  upon  its  adoption  by  great  writers. 
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If  these  fail  to  accept  a  new  location,  it  is  certain  to  die  even- 
tually and  as  a  general  rule  very  speedily."  "  If  a  word  or 
construction  occurs  in  Cicero,"  we  are  told  (p.  loi),  '*  the 
question  of  its  propriety  is  settled  at  once.  No  one  thinks  of 
disputing  the  authority  of  so  great  a  master  of  speech.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  English.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
when  we  find  an  expression  of  any  sort  employed  by  a  writer 
of  the  first  rank,  the  assumption  must  always  be  that  this  par- 
ticular expression  is  proper."  Professor  Lounsbury  at  least 
allows  no  uncertainty  as  to  his  meaning.  His  standard  of 
usage  is  pure  Ciceronianism,  justification  of  speech  not  by 
present  utility  and  immediate  effect,  but  by  the  authority  of 
some  external  and  necessarily  more  or  less  arbitrarily  selected 
models. 

To  all  this  the  main  objection  to  be  offered  is  that  it  is  too 
exclusively  literary.  Ciceronianism  in  all  its  forms  assumes 
that  speech  can  never  justify  itself,  assumes  that  its  laws  of 
right  and  wrong  are  not  inherent  in  its  present  use,  but  that  we 
must  always  turn  to  something  beyond  the  immediate  linguistic 
experience  of  the  moment,  to  the  recorded,  historical  forms  of 
literary  speech.  The  importance  of  recorded  historical  speech, 
both  early  and  modern,  as  a  help  to  the  understanding  of 
present  speech,  we  should  not  for  a  moment  deny.  The  point 
of  objection  is  the  imposing  of  this  authority  of  literary  speech 
upon  the  actual,  living,  creating  processes  of  present  speech. 
It  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Authors,  as  De  Quincey  has 
said,  are  a  dangerous  class  for  any  language,  and  they  are 
dangerous  for  various  reasons.  For  one  thing  they  tend 
greatly  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  past  literary  ex- 
pression. They  forget  that  the  language  of  literature  is  only 
to  a  slight  degree  self-productive  and  that  it  arises  mainly  og* 
of  the  language  of  speech.  It  is  removed  from  the  direct  line 
of  growth,  and  the  more  we  accept  the  authority  of  great 
writers,  the  further  it  tends  to  be  removed  from  the  living 
language  of  speech.  It  tends  to  become  an  artificial  and  artis- 
tic medium  of  expression,  something  with  a  code  of  laws  and 
rules  of  procedure  which  gradually  tighten  until  the  language 
of  literature  is  completely  bound  up  in  itself.     It  tends  to 
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become  a  thing  apart,  existing  for  itself  and  by  itself,  classical, 
completely  regulated  and  unyielding.  Then  revolts  and  re- 
forms are  necessary;  the  authority  of  great  writers  must  be 
overthrown  and  the  language  of  literature  must  return  to  the 
primal  source  of  authority,  the  language  of  current  speech,  if 
it  is  not  to  be  utterly  extinguished. 

But  it  is  a  standard  of  usage  for  which  Professor  Louns- 
bury  is  seeking,  and  if  we  reject  the  authority  of  universal 
grammar,  of  the  abstract  reason,  and  of  the  practise  of  great 
writers,  it  is  fair  to  ask  where  we  are  to  find  a  better  standard 
instead.  First  of  all,  should  not  the  standard  be  found  some- 
where less  remote  than  in  the  practise  of  great  writers?  There 
is  always  the  initial  difficulty  of  deciding  who  the  great  writers 
are.  Then  again,  after  we  have  found  them,  it  does  not  follow 
that  what  answered  the  purpose  of  great  writers  by  that  fact 
must  answer  your  purpose  and  my  purpose.  Our  standard  of 
usage  must  be  something  nearer  to  our  experience  and  nearer 
to  our  needs  than  the  practise  of  historical  personages,  no  mat- 
ter how  closely  contemporary  they  may  be.  Must  we  not,  and 
in  fact  do  we  not,  find  our  standard  not  in  the  authority  of  past 
use,  but  simply  in  experience,  in  immediate,  present  utility? 
By  utility  is  meant,  of  course,  the  effectiveness  of  means  to  the 
end,  both  means  and  end  conceived  in  the  largest  possible  way. 
This  conception  of  practical  ulitity  in  language  we  would  not 
limit  to  mere  business  communication,  to  the  attaining  of  a 
practical  end  in  the  narrower  sense.  No  matter  how  subtle, 
how  intellectual,  or  how  deeply  charged  with  feeling  the  inter- 
est of  the  communication  may  be,  the  degree  of  practical 
utility  is  determined  merely  by  the  fitness  of  the  means  of  the 
communication  for  the  end  to  be  attained.  According  to  this 
principle,  that  is  good  English  which  accomplishes  its  pur- 
pose; the  standard  of  use  which  we  follow  is  consequently 
nothing  more  than  the  fitness  or  lack  of  fitness  of  a  locution  to 
attain  the  end  which  we  have  in  view.  If  our  phrase  is  not 
adapted  to  its  immediate  practical  end,  the  need  of  the  moment, 
all  the  authority  of  all  the  best  writers  in  the  world  will  not 
make  it  good  English.  If  it  is  adapted  to  attain  its  end,  then 
all  the  adverse  authority  which  the  literary  critic  may  draw 
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from  his  reading,  from  Chaucer  down,  can  not  make  it  bad 
English.  In  short,  is  not  the  source  of  authority  in  speech 
and  in  writing  found  in  the  very  act  of  communication  itself  ? 
If  the  communication  is  adequate,  if  a  relation  of  sympathetic 
understanding  is  established  between  speaker  or  writer  on  the 
one  side  and  hearer  or  reader  on  the  other,  then  the  function 
of  language  is  adequately  realized,  and  nothing  more  is  to  be 
expected  of  it.  Good  English  is  consequently  not  literary 
English,  not  class  English  of  any  kind,  but  any  English  which 
satisfies  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  Its  test  of 
goodness  or  badness  is  found  in  its  own  immediate  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  of  course,  that  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  circumstances  that  attend  any  linguistic  transac- 
tion is  difficult  to  attain.  We  are  always  in  danger  of 
drawing  too  small  a  circle,  of  using  inadequate  English  be- 
cause of  some  unknown  element  in  the  situation — our  own 
ignorance,  the  prejudice  of  our  public,  the  untimeliness  of  our 
mood,  and  a  dozen  other  things.  But  in  all  instances  no  other 
standard  or  rule  of  procedure  is  possible  than  this  of  trying 
to  meet  the  entire  situation  as  we  understand  it.  In  thus  mas- 
tering the  situation  the  knowledge  of  the  practise  of  great 
writers  undoubtedly  plays  a  large  part.  The  expectations  and 
tastes  of  our  public  are  in  some  degree  formed  by  their  reading 
of  great  writers.  That  which  has  the  authority  of  great 
writers  is  at  least  not  likely  to  challenge  opposition.  But  the 
traditional,  literary  feeling  is  only  one  element  in  the  situation, 
and  it  may  safely  be  said,  rarely  the  decisive  element.  It  is 
certainly  not  important  enough  to  be  elevated  to  the  position 
of  standard  authority ;  and  to  return  again  to  the  test  of  actual 
practise,  it  can  not  be  said  that  such  a  standard  has  ever  been 
so  elevated  by  the  really  creative  minds  in  the  use  of  English 
speech.  It  is  only  the  later  followers  and  admirers  of  the 
creative  user  of  language  who  endeavor  to  raise  his  free  and 
independent  practise  to  the  level  of  an  authoritative  standard. 

Granting,  therefore,  to  the  fullest  extent,  "  the  conservative 
influence  exerted  over  speech  by  a  great  literature  once  firmly 
established,"  one  may  hesitate  to  see  in  that  literature  the  source 
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of  authority  and  the  justification  of  the  speech  of  the  present 
and  the  future.  For  this  reason,  too,  some  of  Professor  Louns- 
bury's  Hsts  seem  rather  beside  the  point,  such  as,  for  example, 
the  five  pages  of  illustrations,  from  Spenser  to  Stevenson,  of 
the  so-called  retained  object  construction,  as  in  She  zvas  denied 
admission.  Historically,  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  this  con- 
struction has  had  such  a  long  life.  But  the  fact  that  Spenser 
and  Bacon  and  Milton  used  it,  or  that  Browning,  Emerson,  and 
Stevenson  have  used  it,  is  in  itself  no  argument  for  its  use  to- 
day and  tomorrow.  This  fact  is,  of  course,  plausible  ground 
for  the  inference  that  we  can  and  shall  use  it;  but  if  we  do  use 
it,  we  shall  do  so  without  the  slightest  sense  of  dependence  on 
the  centuries  of  use  that  have  preceded  us.  Moreover,  as  the 
saying  goes,  it  is  a  poor  rule  that  won't  work  both  ways.  If 
the  propriety  of  a  question  of  doubtful  present  use  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  an  appeal  to  the  authority  of  great  writers  down 
thru  the  course  of  English  literature,  why  may  we  not  re- 
verse the  process,  and  say  that  any  use  which  may  be  de- 
fended by  a  fair  assemblage  of  citations  from  great  writers 
is  thereby  entitled  to  be  called  good  use?  Perhaps  Professor 
Lounsbury  would  go  so  far  as  to  defend  this  proposition,  but  in 
this  apotheosis  of  literature  as  the  sole  guide  and  rule  of 
language,  one  may  well  hesitate  to  follow  him. 

The  reviewer  recognizes  his  rashness  in  attempting  to  set 
forth  a  theory  of  usage  within  the  narrow  limits  of  these 
pages.  He  recognizes  also  the  temerity  of  measuring  swords 
with  that  veteran  champion  who  has  made  the  battleground 
of  English  usage  so  much  his  own.  Any  discussion  of  usage 
to  be  convincing  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  and  sup- 
ported by  a  plentiful  consideration  of  special  instances.  Gen- 
eral rules  in  usage  are  of  value  only  as  they  are  given  definite 
application.  Of  these  definite  applications  Professor  Louns- 
bury presents  great  store,  and  presents  them  so  fairly,  and  so 
agreeably  and  reasonably,  that  the  reader,  whether  or  not  he 
agrees  with  the  author's  general  principles,  is  bound  to  be 
pleased  by  his  treatment  of  his  special  instances. 

George  Philip  Krapp 

University  of  Cincinnati 
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Das  hbhere  Schulwesen  der  Staaten  Europas— By  Ewald  Horn.     Berlin  : 

Trowitsch  u.  Sohn,  1907.     209  p.     6  marks. 

It  is  no  exhaustive  comparative  treatment  of  the  secondary 
school  systems  of  Europe  that  this  volume  offers ;  substantially 
nothing  more  than  a  tabulation  of  curriculums,  and  yet  it  is 
a  publication  of  distinct  value,  as  the  call  for  two  successive 
editions  in  little  more  than  a  year  indicates.  What  the  student 
of  school  systems  was  hitherto  obliged  to  gather,  by  no  means 
always  successfully,  from  a  mass  of  rather  inaccessible  ma- 
terial, has  here  been  brought  together  into  most  convenient 
shape,  and  the  position  of  Dr.  Horn  as  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Information  in  the  Educational  Ministry'  at  Berlin  is  a 
guarantee  of  its  accuracy;  the  official  data  he  has  been  able  to 
secure  from  outlying  states  like  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  Finland, 
are  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  a  private  investigator. 

An  examination  of  these  schedules  discloses  at  once  a  fea- 
ture that  deserves  special  mention;  they  reveal  to  us  that  in 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  the  school  systems  are  passing  thru 
a  stage  of  unrest,  of  search  for  improvement,  of  experiment. 
Changes  that  have  conquered  their  way  into  some  curriculums 
are  elsewhere  cautiously  tested,  and  countries  that  for  decades 
have  been  pronounced  in  their  conservatism  suddenly  adopt 
schemes  that  carry  them  distinctly  beyond  their  prototypes. 

If  it  were  at  all  necessary  to  disprove  the  statements  of 
recent  writers  as  to  the  substantial  uniformity  of  German  cur- 
riculums, these  tables  would  furnish  abundant  evidence.  With- 
in the  same  type  of  school,  different  cities  and  different  prov- 
inces obviously  enjoy  the  privileges  of  modifications  and  devia- 
tions. One  may  safely  say  that  quite  an  unusual  degree  of 
latitude  in  the  adjustment  and  distribution  of  subject-matter 
is  accorded  to  any  school  whose  director  is  ready  to  accept 
judgment  on  his  innovations;  e.  g.,  a  school  in  Hannover 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  beginning  instruction  in  Greek  with 
Homer  and  the  Ionic  dialect,  a  privilege  that  is  quite  common 
in  the  classical  gymnasiums  of  Hungary.  In  the  face  of  the 
countless  minor  variations,  it  is,  in  fact,  not  possible  to  speak 
of  a  German  type  of  school  and  still  less  of  a  continental  type. 
With  Austria's  eight-year  course  and  Switzerland's  various 
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gymnasial  courses,  some  six  and  one  half,  others  eight  and 
one  half  years  in  length,  and  with  the  superposition  in  some 
Swiss  schools  of  a  two-year  lyceum  course  upon  the  gym- 
nasium, we  can  not  apply  a  common  standard. 

Changes  that  amount  almost  to  upheaval  reveal  themselves 
in  the  curriculums  of  the  North  European  countries.  Den- 
mark and  Norway  are  trying  to  establish  the  principle  of  the 
Einheitsschule,  and  are  reducing  the  obligatory  Latin  to  a 
four-year  course,  the  optional  Greek  to  two  years.  So,  too, 
Holland  diminishes  its  Latin  and  Greek  work,  because  it  re- 
quires, in  addition  to  the  vernacular,  three  modern  languages, 
French,  German,  and  English,  of  its  secondary  pupils.  Oc- 
casionally the  smaller  country  creates  definitely  a  type  that 
can  not  be  at  once  realized  in  the  larger  country.  Holland,  for 
instance,  has  developed  a  type  of  secondary  school  for  future 
business  men,  with  strong  courses  in  m.athematics,  mechanics, 
physics,  chemistry,  political  economy,  constitutional  history, 
commercial  theory,  in  addition  to  the  usual  language  courses, 
and  with  the  avowed  aim  of  giving  a  scientific  foundation  to 
practical  vocations.  Again,  of  all  the  continental  countries, 
Holland  alone  has  introduced  certain  middle  schools  with  a 
three-year  course  that  are  somewhat  akin  to  the  higher  ele- 
mentary schools  that  Mr.  Sadler  has  so  strongly  advocated 
for  various  English  municipalities. 

The  great  change  that  has  recently  been  consummated  in 
France  is  of  course  exprest  in  the  several  cycles  of  study 
that  are  recorded  in  Dr.  Horn's  pages.  An  occasional  extract 
from  one  or  the  other  governmental  publication  affords  a 
significant  indication  of  the  spirit  that  obtains  with  respect 
to  school  organization;  thus  in  the  section  on  Italy's  courses 
of  study  are  given  extracts  from  a  municipal  edict  that  evi- 
dently objects  to  an  excess  of  purely  linguistic  study  and 
exhibits  a  marked  preference  for  purely  literary  acquisition. 
"  Whatever  does  not  contribute  to  appreciation  of  thought,  to 
expression,  is  harmful."  Evidently  one  educational  expert, 
at  least,  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

Julius  Sachs 
Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 
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The  psychology  and  pedagog^r  of  reading— By  E.  B.  Huky,  Ph.D.      New 
York  :   The  Macmillan  Co.,  190S.     xvi  -|-  469  p.     $1.40  net. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  preface: 
"  It  is  due  to  education  that  from  time  to  time  the  psycholog- 
ical investigations  that  have  pedagogical  bearings  be  edited, 
for  such  application  as  education  can  helpfully  make  of  them. 
And  while  engaged  in  this  latter  task  for  reading,  ...  it 
became  ever  more  evident  that  there  was  great  need  of  bring- 
ing together  the  data  not  merely  from  the  psychology  of 
reading,  but  from  the  histor>-  of  reading  and  of  reading 
methods." 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  besides  an  introductory 
and  a  concluding  chapter.  Part  I  is  devoted  to  the  psychology 
of  reading.  All  the  important  literature  in  this  field,  except 
the  most  recent,  is  efficiently  simimarized.  Indeed,  "  sum- 
marized "  is  not  the  proper  word  to  use,  for  the  presentation 
is  too  well  integrated  to  be  called  a  summarj'  of  the  investi- 
gations of  various  writers. 

For  the  educational  psychologist,  this  part  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant one  in  the  book.  The  literature  in  the  psychology  of 
reading  has  become  too  extensive  and  is  too  technical  for 
any  one  not  specializing  in  this  particular  field  to  cover  ade- 
quately; and  Professor  Huey,  having  himself  been  an  active 
investigator  in  this  field,  is  well  qualified  to  sift  and  organ- 
ize it. 

Part  II  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  reading  and  of  reading 
methods.  To  one  looking  narrowly  for  present-day  psychology 
and  pedagog}',  this  phase  of  the  subject  may  seem  to  be  dragged 
in  by  the  heels,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  As  treated  here  it 
throws  many  a  side  light  on  present  methods  that  could  not  be 
otherwise  obtained,  and  it  will  give  the  teacher  a  perspective 
of,  and  a  wholesome  respect  for,  his  subject  that  he  can  not 
afford  to  be  without. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  of  reading  and  literature, 
and  of  the  supervisor,  Part  III,  devoted  to  the  pedagog}-  of 
reading,  is  the  most  significant  one  in  the  book.  It  is  here 
that  Huey  is  particularly  modem,  stimulating,  and  suggestive. 
Data  are  gathered  from  the  home  as  well  as  the  school,  and 
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the  best  that  is  being  done  is  critically,  altho  impartially, 
presented. 

In  learning  to  read  Huey  would  completely  subordinate  form 
to  content,  and  he  points  out  how  this  may  be  done,  and  is 
being  done  in  a  few  favored  places.  The  content  of  the 
reading  he  would  from  the  beginning  have  worthy  of  the 
child's  attention.  The  majority  of  modern  methods  and  prim- 
ers are  severely  scored. 

Part  IV  treats  of  the  hygiene  of  reading.  The  ground  is 
covered  in  two  chapters,  devoted  respectively  to  "  reading 
fatigue  "  and  to  "  hygienic  requirements  in  the  printing  of 
books  and  papers."  While  some  facts  are  here  established, 
others  are  not,  and  the  author  expresses  the  hope  of  making 
this  the  subject  of  further  investigation  and  treatment.  But 
what  is  known  is  well  discussed. 

The  typographical  work  of  the  book  deserves  commenda- 
tory notice  in  passing.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  fundamental 
hygienic  requirements  laid  down  by  Huey.  Effective  illus- 
trations are  scattered  thruout  the  book.  These  qualities,  to- 
gether with  Huey's  lucid  style,  make  the  book  a  delightful  one 
to  read.  With  the  exception  of  such  expressions  as  "  different 
than,"  "  this  latter,"  and  "  these  latter,"  and  the  split  infinitive, 
the  author's  English  is  unusually  good.  He  comes  mighty 
near  achieving  the  direct  and  simple  conversational  style  for 
which  he  pleads. 

This  book  undoubtedly  sets  the  high-water  mark  for  books 
on  special  method.  Heretofore  such  books  have  been  little 
more  than  the  expression  of  individual  opinion,  but  Huey 
gives  us  a  summary  of  results  that  have  in  the  main  been 
obtained  inductively  by  the  aid  of  many  minds.  It  is  books 
of  this  type  that  are  yet  to  appear  in  most  of  the  other  school 
subjects,  but  the  time  is  scarcely  ripe  for  them,  because  the 
psychologists  and  educational  specialists  have  not  yet  given 
these  subjects  sufficient  attention. 

William  C.  Ruediger 
The  George  Washington  University 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Deutsche  Reden — Selected  and  edited  with  notes  by  Rudolf  Tombo, 
Sr.,  Ph.D.,  and  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  1907.    90c. 

The  work  of  editing  belletristic  texts  for  school  and  college 
use  has  hitherto  been  unduly  emphasized  in  this  country, 
at  the  expense  of  material  that  would  serve  to  initiate 
the  student  of  German  into  a  deeper  and  better-balanced  knowl- 
edge of  German  civilization  than  that  gained  by  exclusive 
study  of  German  literature,  particularly  when  the  study  is 
confined  to  the  "  Novelle "  or  "  Roman "  types.  Many 
teachers  welcome  accordingly  the  appearance  of  any  edited 
text  that  will  arouse  in  the  mind  of  the  student  an  appreciative 
interest  in  German  life  and  thought.  We  have  in  Deutsche 
Reden  a  very  successful  attempt  to  bring  about  this  result 
thru  the  study  of  modern  Germany  as  reflected  in  rep- 
resentative speeches.  The  choice  of  speeches  as  a  vehicle  for 
introducing  the  student  to  German  political  life  and  history, 
strikes  one  as  excellent.  They  are  better  for  instance  than 
the  historical  novels  of  Freytag  or  Fontane,  in  that  they  are 
more  direct,  broader  in  scope,  and  more  suggestive.  Pure 
history  also  is  likely  to  be  either  too  heavy  in  style,  or  ioq 
packed  with  material,  to  attract  and  hold  the  average  American 
college-class.  Moreover,  really  satisfactory  accounts,  suitable 
in  form,  regarding  matters  of  so  recent  a  date  as  treated  in 
the  present  volume,  would  be  practically  impossible  to  secure. 
Speeches  and  letters  are  suggestive  at  almost  every  turn;  they 
can  easily  be  made  the  starting-point  of  excursions  into  as 
many  directions  as  time  permits,  as  the  preface  and  notes  of 
the  present  volume  indicate.  They  naturally  give  more  back- 
bone to  a  course,  for  they  invite  the  teacher  and  student  to 
study  together,  and  not  simply  to  rush  helter-skelter  thru 
page  after  page  without  comment.  Even  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  book  in  question  would  make  it  clear  that  it  is  planned 
for  close  study  and  not  superficial  reading. 

The  joint-editors  have  selected  and  annotated  the  material 
with  great  judgment  and  care.  There  are  some  thirteen 
speeches  in  all,  by  representative  orators,  including  Bebel,  Ben- 
nigsen,  Bismarck,  Blum,  Biilow,  Dahlmann,  Moltke,  Richter, 
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Schurz,  and  William  II.  The  speeches  are  arranged  alphabetic- 
ally according  to  author,  and,  as  intended,  give  a  very  vivid 
picture  of  German  political  life  since  the  memorable  days  of 
1848.     The  speeches  dealing  with  the  last  two  decades  are 
very  well  chosen,  because  of  the  wide  range  of  topics  intro- 
duced, particularly  so  for  American  students  on  account  of  the 
references  made  to  events  or  subjects  for  which  there  is  latent 
interest  in  the  United  States.     We  have,  for  example,  such 
topics  dwelt  upon  as  naval  and  colonial  policy,  ship  subsidies, 
the  Spanish-American  and  the  Boer  wars,  social  questions,  etc. 
Moreover,  a  glance  at  the  tabulated  chronological  events  that 
follow  the  notes,  representing  a  fairly  unbroken  series  from 
1806  to   1905,  will  readily  convince  one  that  careful  study 
and   discussion   will   provide  the   student   with   a   very   live 
knowledge  of  Germany  as  a  world-power,  and  especially  of  its 
remarkable  growth  since  the  Franco-Prussian  war.     As  the 
text  is  intended  only  for  advanced  students,  the  editors  have 
made  the  notes  almost  entirely  interpretative  in  character.    As 
suggested  in  the  preceding,  the  notes  are  both  exceedingly 
well  chosen  and  well  written.    Many  cross-references  serve  to 
knit    the    material    more    closely    together.      The    clear-cut 
sketches  about  the  different  orators,  and,  wherever  necessary, 
the   occasion    of   the   speech,    deserve   to   be    called    models 
in  this  particular.    The  book  should  be  most  warmly  welcomed 
by  all  college  instructors. 

E.  W.  Bagster-Collins 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


Altho  we  are  constantly  told  that  Greek  is  disappearing  as 
a  subject  of  study,  the  supply  of  books  on  the  Greek  language 
and  literature,  that  are  worth  while,  continues.  We  note  par- 
ticularly the  Short  history  of  Greek  literature  by  Associate 
Professor  Wright  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  which  has  just  come 
from  the  press.  It  is  well  done  and  it  will  serve  either  as  a 
reading  book  or  as  a  book  of  reference.  (New  York:  The 
American  Book  Company,  1908.     542  p.     $1.50. 
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Alfred  Henry  Lewis  is  a  magazine  writer  rather  than  an 
historian,  and  his  sketch  of  Audrczu  Jackson  is  anything  but 
satisfying.  It  is  written  in  an  interesting  way,  but  we  should 
not  want  readers  to  assume  that  it  gives  a  complete  or  an 
authentic  picture  of  Andrew  Jackson.  (New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  1907.     331  p.     $2.00  net.) 

The  title  of  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh's  book,  The  thirteenth: 
greatest  of  centuries,  will  startle  many  readers,  but  we  respect- 
fully commend  to  the  open-minded  his  presentation  of  that 
great  epoch.  A  century  that  witnessed  such  extraordinary 
achievements  in  architecture,  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  in  educa- 
tion, and  in  literature  and  law,  as  did  the  Thirteenth,  is  not 
to  be  lightly  dismist  or  unfavorably  compared  with  periods 
nearer  our  own.  ( New  York :  Catholic  Summer  School  Press, 
1907.     436  p.     $2.25.) 

In  the  admirable  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  Dr.  John  Mar- 
shall, Rector  of  the  Royal  School  of  Edinburgh,  presents  a 
translation  of  Odes  and  epodes  of  Horace.  It  is  indeed  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  succeed  where  many  others  have  failed  or  only 
succeeded  in  part.  Dr.  Marshall's  translations,  however,  are 
painstaking,  scholarly,  and  now  and  then  touched  by  real  in-  • 
sight  and  power.  The  edition  is  noteworthy  for  presenting  on 
opposite  pages  the  Latin  original  and  the  English  version. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1907.    307  p.    $i.cx).) 

The  associate  professor  of  history  in  Smith  College,  Dr. 
Everett  Kimball,  has  with  the  consent  of  Professor  Bury  pre- 
pared a  Students'  history  of  Greece  from  the  larger  work  of 
^Ir.  Bury,  for  the  use  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States. 
The  book  is  an  excellent  one  from  every  point  of  view.  It 
offers  references  for  supplementary  reading  witliout  overload- 
ing both  teacher  and  pupil.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1907.     377  p.    $1.10.) 

A  book  of  philosophical  and  interpretative  type  is  Mr.  Archi-* 
bald  Weir's  Introduction  to  the  history  of  modern  Europe. 
His  treatment  includes  the  political,  economic,  scientific,  and  lit- 
erary elements  which  entered  into  the  making  of  the  Europe 
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of  today.     (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1907.     340  p. 
$2.00.) 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton  offers  a  striking  but  bizarre  Httle 
book  in  his  Natural  history  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1907.     78  p.     50  cents.) 

Quite  the  best  general  text-book  of  botany  that  has  recently 
come  to  our  attention  is  the  Nature  and  development  of  plants, 
by  Dr.  Carlton  C.  Curtis  of  Columbia  University.  The  book 
is  beautifully  made  as  well  as  well  proportioned,  clearly  writ- 
ten, and  attractively  illustrated.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  1907.     471  p.     $2.50.) 

The  increasing  study  of  nature  and  natural  objects  is  leading 
to  the  publication  of  much  excellent  literature  for  the  guidance 
and  assistance  of  those  who  are  and  must  remain  amateurs  in 
nature-study.  An  excellent  type  of  such  a  book  is  William  L. 
Finley's  American  birds.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1907.     256  p.     $1.50.) 

A  child's  book  of  a  new  and  very  interesting  type  is  Laura 
B.  Starr's  Filippo,  the  Italian  hoy.  It  takes  the  youthful  reader 
into  new  scenes  and  among  new  associates.  (New  York:  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1907.     112  p.     60  cents.) 

An  English  translation  of  Passy's  The  sounds  of  the  French 
language  is  a  new  and  most  helpful  addition  to  the  apparatus 
for  the  teaching  and  study  of  elementary  French.  (New 
York :  Oxford  University  Press,  1907.     134  p.     60  cents.) 

A  successful  attempt  to  present  the  sort  of  mathematics  most 
useful  for  students  of  engineering  and  applied  science  has  been 
made  by  Professors  Woods  and  Bailey  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  first  volume  of  their  Course  in 
mathematics  includes  algebraic  equations,  functions  for  one 
variable,  analytical  geometry,  and  the  differential  calculus. 
(Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.    385  p.     $2.25.) 

No  little  help  will  be  found  by  the  teacher  of  literature  to 
young  children  in  MacClintock's  Literature  in  the  elementary 
school.     The  chapters  on  the  folk  tale  and  the  fairy  story  and 
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on  myth  as  literature  are  especially  good.     (The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1907.     316  p.     $1.00.) 

Volumes  7  to  12,  of  the  series  known  as  Fiihrer  zur  Kunst, 
well  known  in  Germany,  are  particularly  worthy  of  remark. 
Altho  the  volumes  are  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  they  are  well 
printed  and  the  illustrations  are  admirably  done.  These 
books  deal  with  the  education  of  the  artist,  landscape  garden- 
ing, art  and  religion,  the  beginnings  of  art  and  inscriptions 
and  German  art.  They  should  not  be  overlookt  by  those  who 
have  use  for  simple,  agreeably  written,  and  authoritative  writ- 
ings on  these  subjects.  (Esslingen  a/Neckar:  Paul  Neff, 
1907.     I  mark  a  volume.) 

Miss  Alice  Ravenhill,  who  has  done  an  exceptionally  valu- 
able educational  work  in  England  and  whose  visits  to  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  have  been  most  welcome,  has  pre- 
pared in  her  text-book  entitled  Lessons  in  practical  hygiene 
an  unusually  valuable  and  complete  manual  for  the  teachers* 
use.  The  classification  of  the  material  is  especially  good  and 
the  treatment  thruout  is  practical,  sensible,  and  free  from  false 
emphasis.  The  brief  introduction  by  Professor  Sadler  adds 
to  the  value  of  the  book.  (Leeds :  E.  J.  Arnold  &  Son,  1907. 
745  P-     5  shillings.) 

Readers  of  Ibsen's  plays  and  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  see  them  well  presented  on  the  stage  will  be  very  glad  of  the 
help  to  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  them  given  by 
Miss  Lee's  The  Ibsen  secret.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1907.     207  p.     $1.25.) 

In  the  American  Science  Series  are  to  be  found  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  the  best  scientific  text-books  for  school 
and  college  use.  A  noteworthy  addition  to  the  Series  has  been 
made  in  Physiography,  by  Professor  Rollin  D.  Salisbury  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  treatment  followed  does  not  re- 
quire any  elaborate  knowledge  of  physics  and  geology,  and 
the  first  reading  of  the  book  leaves  an  admirable  impression. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1907.     770  p.     $3.50  net.) 


IX 

NOTES    AND    NEWS 

National!  Edu-  ^^^  ■'*^^^^  arrangements  for  the  Cleveland 
cation  Associa-  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
tion  at  Cleveland  .     .  ,  ,  .  , 

ciation  were  planned  on  a  wise  and  gen- 
erous scale  and  were  admirably  carried  out.  The  attendance 
was  thoroly  representative,  but  the  number  of  associate  mem- 
berships was  heavily  affected  by  the  railroad  arrangements — 
or  lack  of  them.  Confusion,  uncertainty,  wabbling,  and  delay 
have  characterized  the  action  and  rulings  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  regard  to  N.  E.  A.  affairs,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  country,  at  least,  have  no  reason  to  put  confi- 
dence in  the  capacity  of  that  body  to  control  the  transportation 
business  of  the  nation.  The  most  notable  papers  and  addresses 
were  those  of  Commissioner  Draper,  Superintendent  Maxwell, 
and  Dean  West  of  Princeton  University.  Mr.  Maxwell,  in 
particular,  was  at  his  very  best.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Cloudes- 
ley  Brereton,  who  came  from  England  to  attend  the  meeting, 
contracted  a  bronchial  cold  and  was  unable  to  read  his  own 
paper.  It  was  excellently  presented  for  him,  however,  by  As- 
sistant Commissioner  Rogers,  of  New  York.  The  declaration 
of  principles,  too,  bore  the  marks  of  Mr.  Rogers's  dignified 
English  style  and  sound  common  sense. 

The  financial  reports  were  very  satisfactory,  and,  in  view  of 
the  railroad  situation,  they  were  received  with  special  cordial- 
ity by  the  Directors  and  the  active  members  assembled  in 
business  session.  Treasurer  Chamberlain  reported  gross  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  of  $47,926.72,  of  which  $6,742.60  was 
income  from  the  permanent  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees. 
The  total  disbursements  for  the  year  were  $35,569.12,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $12,357.60,  of  which  $10,000  was  transferred  to 
the  Trustees  for  addition  to  the  permanent  fund.  The  Trustees 
in   turn   reported   that   the   permanent    fund   now  amounted 
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to  $170,028,  and  set  out  in  full  detail  the  manner  of  its  invest- 
ment. 

The  Directors  adopted  two  important  reports  presented  by 
the  standing  committee  on  investigations  and  appropriations. 
These  two  reports  are  self-explanatory,  and  because  of  their 
importance  they  are  printed  here  in  full.  The  first  report 
reads  as  follows: 

To  THE  Directors  of  the  National  Education  Association: 

The  Committee  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  by  the  Board  of  Directors: 

1.  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  present  unsettled  condition  of  the 
finances  of  the  National  Education  Association,  due  to  the  confusion 
which  has  arisen  from  a  change  of  policy  by  the  railroads  of  the  country 
in  regard  to  rates,  the  policy  of  the  National  Education  Association  in 
granting  appropriations  for  the  investigation  of  special  educational  prob- 
lems, shall  be  and  hereby  is  discontinued. 

2.  Resolved,  that  the  President  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion be  authorized  and  empowered  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  gfranting  the 
request  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  for  an  annual  appropriation  to  meet  the  cost  of  educa- 
tional investigations  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

3.  Resolved,  that  upon  the  favorable  report  of  the  Committee  on  Inves- 
tigations and  Appropriations  the  Board  of  Directors  will  consider  and,  if 
approved,  will  recommend  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  projects  for 
educational  investigations  brought  forward  by  any  department  or  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  M.  Greenwood,  Chairman 
Nicholas  Murray  Bltler 
Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 
Augustus  S.  Downing 
J.  H.  Phillips 
L.  D.  Harvey 
Dated  June  29.  1908 

To  the  newly-elected  Board  of  Directors,  which  met  on 
July  2,  the  following  report  was  presented: 

To  the  Directors  of  the  National  Education  Association: 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  Investigations  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  by  the  Board  of  Directors : 

A.  Resolved,  That,  beginning  July  i,  1909,  and  until  further  action  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  there  be  established  three  annual 
traveling  scholarships  to  be  awarded  in  accordance  with  the 
following  rules : 
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(i)  Applications  for  appointment  shall  be  filed,  together  with  such 
documents  as  the  candidate  may  desire  to  submit  in  support 
thereof,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation on  forms  provided  for  the  purpose,  not  later  than 
April  I  of  the  year  preceding  that  for  which  the  appointment 
is  asked. 

(2)  No  application  shall  be  received  from  any  person  not  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  good  and 
regular  standing. 

(3)  The  applications  and  documents  accompanying  the  same  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  April  15  in  each  year,  and,  after 
consideration  of  the  applications  and  accompanying  papers, 
the  Committee  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations  shall 
nominate  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  the  names  of  the  persons  to  be  appointed  as 
incumbents  of  the  traveling  scholarships  for  the  year  begin- 
ning July  I  next  ensuing.  The  term  of  the  scholarships  shall 
be  from  July  i  until  June  30  the  year  following. 

(4)  So  far  as  possible,  one  appointment  each  year  shall  be  given 
to  a  principal  or  teacher  in  a  normal  school  or  teachers'  train- 
ing class;  one  to  a  State,  city,  county  or  district  superintendent 
or  supervisor  of  schools ;  and  one  to  an  elementary  school 
principal  or  teacher.  Where  no  satisfactory  candidate  ap- 
pears under  one  or  more  of  the  three  classes  above  named,  the 
Committee  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations  may,  at  their 
discretion,  nominate  two  or,  if  necessary,  three  traveling 
scholars  from  one  and  the  same  class. 

(5)  The  annual  stipend  of  each  traveling  scholarship  shall  be 
$1,000,  payable  in  four  equal  installments  on  the  first  days 
of  July,  October,  January,  and  April. 

(6)  In  making  application  for  appointment  as  traveling  scholar, 
each  candidate  shall  submit  in  connection  therewith  a  plan 
of  travel  and  study,  and  shall,  if  appointed,  faithfully  follow 
such  plan  under  such  limitations  and  directions  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Investigations  and  Appropriations  may  prescribe. 

('7)  Before  the  expiration  of  the  year  for  which  a  traveling  scholar 
is  appointed,  each  scholar  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Education  Association  a  report  on  his  observations 
and  educational  work  during  the  year. 

(8)  The  names  and  official  station  of  all  persons  appointed  to  be 
traveling  scholars  shall  be  published  annually  in  the  yearbook 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 
B.  Resolved  That  the  plan  for  three  annual  traveling  scholarships 
as  provided  in  the  foregoing  resolution  shall  not  take  effect 
for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1909,  unless  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees shall  on  or  before  December  31,  1908,  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary   of    the    National    Education    Association    that    sufficient 
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funds  from  current  income  are  available  for  the  maintenance 

of  said  scholarships  as  provided. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James   M.   Greenwood,   Chairman 
Nicholas  Mukr-\v  Butler 
Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 
Augustus  S.  Downing 
T.  H.  Phillips 
L.  D.  Harvey 
Elmer  E.  Brown 
Dated  July  i,  1908 

Most  unfortunately,  Superintendent  Cooley  of  Chicago, 
who  is  traveling  in  Europe  seeking  to  regain  his  health  and 
strength,  was  not  able  to  return  in  time  to  preside  at  the 
Cleveland  meeting.  His  health  is  rapidly  improving,  however, 
and  it  is  expected  that  he  will  be  at  his  post  of  duty  in  the 
near  future.  As  his  successor  in  the  presidency,  Mr,  L.  D. 
Harvey  of  Wisconsin,  was  elected.  Mr.  Harvey  is  an  old 
and  valued  member  of  the  Association,  who  long  since  won 
for  himself  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  student  of  education 
and  an  educational  administrator.  His  election  was  warmly 
received  and  continues  the  Association's  best  traditions. 


One  incident  of  the  meeting  was  unfortunate  and  deplorable. 
The  local  newspapers  gave  lively  circulation  to  the  utterly  false 
story  that  the  organization  of  the  X.  E.  A.  has  been  for  a  long 
time  past  controlled  by  the  American  Book  Company,  conven- 
iently denominated  "  the  school-book  trust,"  and  stated  that  a 
particular  candidacy  for  the  presidency  was  urged  and  sup- 
ported as  a  protest  against  this  prostitution  of  the  N.  E.  A.  to 
commercial  ends!  This  grotesque  yarn  was  straightway  tel- 
egraphed all  over  the  country  and  found  its  way,  by  reflection, 
even  into  the  editorial  pages  of  the  discreet  Outlook. 

We  make  ourselves  responsible  for  the  statement  that  this 
stor}%  so  vigorously  and  so  artificially  circulated,  was  a  particu- 
larly mean  and  unworthy  piece  of  electioneering  in  favor  of 
one  candidate  and  against  two  others,  and  that  it  had  its  origin 
partly  in  ordinar}',  everyday  malice  and  partly  in  commercial 
rivalry  of  a  not  very  exalted  kind.     The  absurd  falsity  of  the 
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story  is  apparent  if  one  stops  to  recall  who  the  presidents  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  have  been  during  the  past  ten  years.  Superintendent 
Greenwood  of  Kansas  City  was  president  in  1898,  Principal 
E.  Oram  Lyte  of  Millersville,  Pa.,  in  1899,  State  Commis- 
sioner Corson  of  Ohio  in  1900,  Principal  James  M,  Green  of 
New  Jersey  in  1901,  President  W.  M.  Beardshear  of  Iowa 
in  1902,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  in  1903, 
President  John  W.  Cook  of  DeKalb,  111.,  in  1904,  Superinten- 
dent Maxwell  of  New  York  in  1905,  State  Superintendent 
Schaeffer  of  Pennsylvania  in  1906-7,  Superintendent  Cooley 
of  Chicago  in  1908,  and  now  Superintendent  L.  D.  Harvey  of 
Menominee,  Wis.,  has  been  chosen  for  1909.  Could  a  more 
representative  or  distinguished  roll  of  American  educational 
leaders  well  be  prepared?  Which  one  of  them  was,  or  could 
have  been,  "controlled  by  a  commercial  interest"  ?  If  the 
American  Book  Company  selected  all  these  men  to  be  pres- 
idents of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  elected  them,  then  surely  it  ought 
to  be  put  in  permanent  charge  not  only  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  but  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  as  well,  as  soon  as  the 
matter  can  be  constitutionally  arranged ! 

Those  who  put  such  a  story  in  circulation  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves;  those  who  believed 
and  repeated  it,  however,  including  the  newspapers,  ought 
to  be.  Every  intelligent  man  who  is  free  from  prejudice  knows 
that  the  business  of  publishing  school  textbooks  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  and  desperately  competitive  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  there  is  no  ''  school-book  trust  "  in  existence.  More- 
over, the  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  know  that  they  have  uni- 
formly chosen  their  own  officials,  and,  as  the  names  cited  show, 
they  have  chosen  the  very  best  and  most  independent  of  their 
number  to  the  presidency. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  devoted  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  are  scholars  and 
gentlemen  who  are  connected  with  the  preparation,  publication, 
and  sale  of  school  textbooks.  This  industry  is  a  most  impor- 
tant and  highly  valued  part  of  our  educational  system.  We 
trust  that  its  representatives  will  always  be  as  welcome  as  they 
are  now  at  the  meetings  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  we  wish  that  they 
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felt  freer  than  they  do  to  accept  invitations  to  prepare  papers 
and  to  participate  actively  in  the  debates. 


Classical   scholarship  and  the  academic  life 
Death  of  Louis     sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  death,  on  July 

20,  after  a  severe  surgical  operation,  of  Mr. 
Louis  Dyer.  Mr.  Dyer  was  born  in  Chicago  in  185 1,  was 
graduated  at  Harvard,  and  entered  Balliol  Collie,  where  he 
had  a  distinguished  career,  in  1875.  For  twenty  years  past 
Mr.  Dyer  has  been  a  resident  of  Oxford,  and  while  holding  no 
official  relation  to  the  University,  he  has  been  one  of  its  most 
attractive  figures.  In  a  most  sympathetic  notice  of  his  life, 
the  London  Times  said : 

"  Mr,  Dyer  was  a  ripe  and  wide-minded  scholar,  with  keen 
and  varied  intellectual  interests,  which  made  him  a  welcome 
companion  in  academic  as  in  other  circles ;  but  what  was  most 
remarkable  about  him  was  his  single-hearted  humanity  and 
sweetness  of  disposition,  which  drew  friends  to  him  wherever 
he  went.  He  was  so  kindly,  so  ready  to  give  time  and  trouble 
to  the  service  of  his  friends,  that  few  could  resist  his  charm. 
During  the  last  anxious  weeks  before  and  since  the  operation 
the  warm  interest  and  sympathy  shown  by  his  friends  in  Ox- 
ford and  in  London  were  an  immense  pleasure  and  comfort  to 
him,  and  every  one  who  witnessed  his  calm  courage  and  cheer- 
ful patience  under  so  severe  a  trial  must  have  felt  that  his  own 
noble  qualities  justified  this  tribute  of  affection.  It  is  not  only 
in  the  common  room  of  his  own  beloved  Balliol  that  Louis  Dyer 
will  be  missed,  but  to  many  others,  both  old  and  young, 
Oxford  (and  the  world)  will  seem  a  poorer  place  without  his 
genial  presence. 

"  An  Oxford  contemporary  writes :  *  Though  Louis  Dyer 
kept  himself  a  little  apart  from  the  beaten  track  of  University 
teaching  and  business,  he  will  be  missed  and  sincerely  mourned 
by  many  friends,  and  especially  by  the  Balliol  common  room, 
of  w^hich  he  was  a  loyal  and  genial  member.  He  came  to 
Oxford,  older  than  the  men  of  his  standing  in  college,  more 
widely  traveled  and  more  widely  read,  but  his  respect  for 
English  classical  scholarship  made  him  eager  to  learn,  and 
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willing  to  accept  the  intellectual  traditions  of  the  place.  Few- 
men  have  known  better  how  to  keep  old  college  friendships  in 
repair;  wherever  one  met  him,  on  this  or  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  he  was  always  Dyer  of  Balliol,  as  in  the  days  when 
Jowett,  and  Green,  and  Lewis  Nettleship  were  guiding,  or 
laboring  to  guide,  the  undergraduate  mind.  In  late  years  we 
knew  him  as  one  who  spoke  with  authority  on  classical  sub- 
jects, and  was  always  ready  to  bestow  hard  work  even  on  small 
matters,  if  by  doing  so  he  could  help  a  friend  or  benefit  the 
cause  of  learning.  Of  his  private  sorrows  one  may  not  speak 
at  length;  but  when  trial  and  anxiety  came  upon  him  he  met 
them  with  patience  and  courage,  and  in  his  darker  hours  he 
could  always  take  pleasure  in  hearing  of  the  happiness  of 
others.'  " 


Appropriations  for  ^he  last  Congress  did  a  little  for  the  sup- 
the  Bureau  of  port  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  but  not  very 

Education  much.      The   Commissioner's   salary   is   still 

much  below  what  it  should  be.  The  appropriation  asked  for 
investigations  was  not  granted.  The  following  comparative 
statement  is  of  interest: 

Appropriated    Appropriated    Estimate    Appropriated 

1907  1908  1909  1909 

Salaries $54,940'  $55,500'  $56,940'  $56,500* 

Educational  investiga- 
tions             40,000            

Library 250  250  2,000  500 

Collecting  statistics 2,500  4,000  12,000  4,000 

Distributing  documents.  2,500  2,500  2,500  2,500 

Rent 4,000  4,000  12,000  4,000 

Education  in  Alaska 100,000  200,000  250,000  200,000 

Reindeer  in  Alaska 9,000  9,000  15,000  15,000 

Printing    and    binding 

Annual   Report 20,000  20,000  20,000  20,000 

'Including  laborers.    »Not  including  laborers.     "Including  $1,840  for 
laborers. 

The  increases  in  appropriations  for  1909  over  1908  were : 

Salary  of  Commissioner $1,000 

Library 250 

Reindeer  in  Alaska 6,000 
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THE    RELATIONS    OF    CHRISTIAN    DENOMINA- 
TIONS TO  COLLEGES^ 

In  beginning  a  paper  which  concerns  the  relation  of  reli- 
gious organizations  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  a  word  in  regard  to  the  work  and  scope  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 
This  new  institution,  but  recently  endowed  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  with  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  is  not  a  charitable 
institution,  but  an  educational  agency.  It  deals  with  colleges, 
universities,  and  technical  schools  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Newfoundland,  and  is  the  only  institution  at  the  present 
moment  which  is  directly  concerned  with  the  educational 
interests  of  the  whole  of  English-speaking  North  America. 

The  purpose  of  the  Foundation  is  the  service  of  higher  edu- 
cation by  strengthening  and  dignifying  the  calling  of  the 
teacher.  It  does  this  directly  by  the  establishment  of  a  retiring 
allowance  system  in  such  colleges  and  universities  as  may  be- 
come eligible  to  its  benefits.  The  professor  in  such  an  institu- 
tion receives  his  retired  pay  thru  his  college  just  as  he  receives 
his  salary,  in  acordance  with  definite  rules,  as  a  right,  not  as  a 
favor.  In  case  of  his  death  his  widow  receives  as  a  pension 
the  half  of  the  retiring  salary  to  which  her  husband  was 
entitled. 

Indirectly  the  Foundation  seeks  to  serve  higher  education 
and  the  cause  of  the  teacher  by  insisting  on  the  maintenance 

1 A  paper  read  before  the  Conference  on  Education  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  at  Atlanta,  May,  1908. 
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of  reasonable  and  honest  college  standards  in  the  institutions 
with  which  it  deals,  by  publishing  specific  information  con- 
cerning colleges  and  universities,  by  the  discussion  of  educa- 
tional questions,  and  in  general  by  serving  the  part  of  a  central 
agency  in  relation  to  educational  interests  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Newfoundland. 

In  making  this  gift  Mr.  Carnegie  imposed  upon  his  trustees 
the  condition  that  the  retiring  allowance  system  should  not  be 
extended  to  teachers  in  institutions  which  are  under  denom- 
inational control,  or  which  require  their  trustees,  officers,  or 
teachers  to  belong  to  a  specified  denomination. 

In  making  this  condition  Mr.  Carnegie  has,  however,  sought 
to  make  clear  both  to  his  trustees  and  to  the  public  that  he  has 
no  hostility  to  denominations.  Least  of  all  does  he  desire  to 
hamper  in  any  way  the  cause  of  religion.  His  purpose  was 
to  serve  primarily  the  cause  of  education,  and  as  a  matter  of 
educational  administration  it  has  seemed  to  him  unwise  to 
place  a  college  under  the  control  of  another  organization  of 
whatever  character,  nor  has  he  been  able  to  convince  himself 
that  the  imposition  upon  a  college  of  a  condition  which  limited 
the  choice  of  trustees,  officers,  or  teachers  to  a  stated  denomi- 
nation, was  calculated  to  advance  the  larger  interests  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  trustees  of  the  Foundation  have  endeavored  to  admin- 
ister their  trust  in  a  liberal  spirit,  but  without  losing  sight  of 
the  conditions  which  the  charter  imposed.  Colleges  having 
friendly  and  intimate  relations  with  various  denominations 
have  been  welcomed  to  the  benefits  of  the  retiring  allowance 
system,  so  long  as  their  relation  did  not  involve  control  of  the 
college  by  a  denominational  body  or  the  limitation  of  the  choice 
of  trustees,  officers,  or  teachers. 

The  obligation  of  the  trustees  to  administer  the  Foundation 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  its  charter  has,  however,  nec- 
essarily involved  a  careful  examination  of  the  relation  of  col- 
leges to  religious  bodies,  the  nature  of  the  organization  which 
this  relation  brings  about,  and  its  effect  upon  the  standards  and 
educational  efficiency  of  such  institutions.  It  is  in  virtue  of 
this  relation  of  the  Foundation  to  denominational  education 
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that  I  have  ventured  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary 
of  your  Board  of  Education  to  address  the  Conference  on  this 
subject. 

The  inquiries  started  by  the  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie  have  raised 
certain  fundamental  questions  in  education  which  have  for 
some  years  been  pressing  for  consideration  in  all  three  of  the 
countries  interested  in  this  gift.  A  fair  consideration  of  them 
at  this  time  will  go  far  to  clarify  the  educational  conceptions 
of  those  in  and  out  of  the  denomination,  to  fix  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  support  of  higher  education,  and  in  the  end  to 
advance  the  causes  for  which  religious  organizations  and  col- 
leges exist. 

The  fundamental  questions  which  present  themselves  are 
these:  What  is  meant  by  Christian  education  as  applied  to  a 
college?  What  are  the  motives  of  the  various  Christian 
denominations  (and  in  this  administrative  sense  all  churches 
are  denominations)  in  undertaking  the  support  and  control  of 
colleges  and  universities?  Is  it  a  part  of  the  legitimate  work 
of  every  religious  body  to  control  a  certain  number  of  insti- 
tutions of  learning?  Can  a  denomination  exert  a  religious 
influence  upon  colleges  without  exercising  legal  control  or 
without  imposing  restrictions  in  the  choice  of  officers  and 
teachers?  These  questions  are  of  primary  importance  alike 
to  the  churches  and  the  colleges. 

Much  confusion  has  heretofore  existed  as  to  just  what  is 
meant  by  Christian  education,  a  confusion  which  arises  partly 
out  of  the  almost  universal  failure  to  discriminate  between 
religion  and  church  membership,  and  partly  out  of  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  intellectual  strivings  of  the  college  and 
university  student. 

The  essentials  of  religion  are  the  same  whether  men  belong 
to  one  religious  organization  or  another.  Religion  is  a  life 
springing  up  in  the  human  soul  which  blossoms  into  forgetful- 
ness  of  self  and  into  service  of  God  and  of  men.  This  life  exists 
without  any  reference  to  the  denominational  or  ecclesiastical 
definition  of  it.  It  has,  in  fact,  to  this  formal  expression  much 
the  same  relation  that  the  stars  have  to  the  science  of  astron- 
omy, or  that  the  flowers  have  to  botany,  or  that  the  chemical 
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reactions  have  to  the  textbooks  in  chemistry.  Now  shall  Chris- 
tian education  mean  the  effort  to  bring  into  the  minds  and  into 
the  lives  of  students  the  conception  of  religion  as  a  life,  or  shall 
it  mean  the  presentation  of  the  forms  of  worship  of  a  par- 
ticular denomination  and  the  claims  of  a  particular  view  of 
truth?  And  shall  the  methods  by  which  these  elemental  rela- 
tions are  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  college  boys  be  those 
of  the  congregation,  of  the  Sunday  school,  of  the  revival,  or 
shall  they  take  account  of  the  intellectual  processes  thru  which 
the  student  is  developing?  Shall  they  be  planned  to  appeal 
more  directly  to  the  emotions  or  to  the  reason? 

For  the  teaching  of  religion  in  a  college  can  not  be  divorced 
from  educational  consistency.  Methods  which  contravene  the 
intellectual  ideals  of  trained  students,  or  which  fail  to  meet 
their  honest  inquiries,  have  a  doubtful  effect  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  characters.  No  member  of  society  sets  a  higher 
value  on  intellectual  sincerity  than  the  youth  who  is  beginning 
to  enjoy  the  processes  of  thinking.  For  this  reason  the  reli- 
gious ideals  which  will  permanently  affect  his  life  are  not  likely 
to  be  created  by  any  other  methods  than  those  which  take  hold 
of  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  and  which  at  the  same 
lime  resf>ect  the  student's  intellectual  aspirations.  It  may  be 
■entirely  right  to  desire  that  a  youth  be  converted  to  a  certain 
experience  of  religious  life,  but  to  turn  the  college  into  an 
agency  for  such  conversion  is  a  very  different  matter.  In  a 
word,  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  education  which  is 
religious  and  that  which  is  denominational.  The  one  can  be 
developed  by  personal  religious  leadership;  the  other  can  be 
promoted  by  an  organization. 

The  motives  which  influence  Christian  organizations  in  un- 
dertaking the  support  and  control  of  colleges  in  the  New  World 
have  been  varied.  In  the  early  days  of  the  American  Union 
and  of  Canada  the  representatives  of  churches  were  the 
pioneers  for  education  as  well  as  for  religion.  As  the  country 
developed  and  communities  became  larger,  the  influences  mak- 
ing toward  denominational  control  of  colleges  have  become 
more  complex  and  have  not  always  been  recognized  by  the 
general  membership  of  these  bodies.    In  fact,  nothing  is  more 
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striking  than  the  confusion  of  mind  which  exists  in  the  Prot- 
estant denominations  as  to  the  relations  of  their  respective 
organizations  to  their  colleges.  The  denominational  year- 
books make  little  or  no  distinction  between  institutions  under 
legal  control  of  the  denomination  and  those  remotely  related 
to  it  by  traditional  ties. 

The  strongest  motive  which  has  operated  in  inducing  denom- 
inations to  undertake  the  support  and  control  of  colleges  is 
unquestionably  the  desire  to  propagate  the  faith  for  which  the 
denomination  stands.  This  motive  is  one  which  is  not  put 
forward  so  directly  and  so  distinctly  as  it  was  in  the  earlier 
days  of  American  education  when  colleges  were  devoted  more 
generally  to  the  training  of  ministers.  In  American  colleges 
today  there  are  no  denominational  tests  imposed  upon  stu- 
dents who  seek  an  education.  A  student  may  enter  a  college 
whether  he  be  Catholic  or  Protestant,  of  any  religious  faith 
or  of  no  faith.  The  attitude  of  the  church  which  controls  the 
college  varies,  however,  in  different  institutions  and  in  different 
denominations.  In  many  colleges  the  legal  control  which  the 
denomination  possesses  is  practically  outgrown.  In  a  very 
large  number,  however,  there  runs  thru  the  college  teaching 
and  the  college  life  the  effort  to  present  to  the  student  as  reli- 
gious truth  the  doctrinal  view  for  which  the  denomination  it- 
self stands,  and  altho  with  many  denominations  this  motive 
has  become  less  prominent  than  it  was  a  generation  ago,  I 
think  it  is  still  fair  to  say  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  colleges 
and  universities  which  are  under  actual  denominational  control, 
the  purpose  of  the  denomination  in  maintaining  its  relation 
with  the  college  is  the  advancement  of  the  denomination,  the 
increase  of  its  influence,  the  spread  of  its  belief.  This  motive 
is  none  the  less  powerful  because  in  many  cases  it  is  not  con- 
sciously exprest  or  admitted. 

Another  motive  which  has  operated  strongly  with  denomi- 
nations in  bringing  under  their  control  colleges  and  universi- 
ties is  the  need  which  has  been  felt  for  trained  denominational 
leaders.  Our  earliest  American  colleges  were  founded  for  the 
training  of  preachers.  Education  at  that  day  meant  generally  a 
preparation  for  only  a  few  learned  professions,  of  which  the 
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ministry  was  the  most  influential.  Denominations  still  feel  the 
need  to  maintain  institutions  which  shall  bring  up  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  leaders  trained  in  their  own  denominational 
ideals. 

Both  of  these  motives  are  denominational  and  both  rest  upon 
the  desire  of  a  denomination  to  maintain  its  own  prestige,  to 
increase  its  own  power,  and  to  extend  in  the  world  its  par- 
ticular view  of  religious  truth.  A  college  which  is  controlled 
under  either  of  these  conceptions  is  truly  a  denominational 
college,  whether  it  is  admittedly  so  or  not,  and  must  in  the  long 
run  be  supported  by  the  religious  organization  which  controls 
it.  With  neither  of  these  motives  is  the  average  American 
citizen  of  religious  life  and  religious  aspirations  wholly  in 
sympathy. 

The  wish  to  bring  religious  influences  into  college  life  is 
also  one  which  has  played  a  part  in  inducing  organized  bodies 
of  Christians  to  undertake  the  control  and  support  of  colleges. 
How  far  this  motive  has  had  influence  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

There  are  various  other  influences  which,  while  insignificant 
in  themselves,  have  nevertheless  operated  to  increase  greatly 
the  number  of  denominational  institutions.  Of  these  the  most 
evident  is  denominational  rivalry.  This  weakness  of  the  de- 
nominational relation  to  education  has  been  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  children  of  the  world  to  impose  upon  the  children  of 
light  many  educational  ventures  which  are  sometimes  little 
better  than  real  estate  schemes.  It  has  not  infrequently  hap- 
pened that  an  ambitious  promoter  has  induced  an  unsuspecting 
•denomination  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  a  new  college, 
■which  has  proved  in  the  end  to  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  a 
weary  load  to  carry.  The  offer  of  an  attractive  piece  of  real 
estate  for  educational  purposes  is  one  which  few  denomina- 
tions have  the  strength  to  resist.  The  Presbyterians,  for  ex- 
ample, have  very  recently  accepted  the  patronage  of  a  newly- 
fledged  college  in  Denver  (called  a  university!)  in  a  region 
already  well  supplied  with  colleges  and  in  a  city  where  a  repre- 
sentative of  Christian  education  was  already  in  existence  and 
experiencing  difficulty  in  finding  sustenance.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  Protestant  colleges  are  children  by  adoption. 
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The  reasons  which  have  influenced  the  colleges  to  seek 
alliances  with  denominations  are  simpler.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  nearly  all  cases  in  the  denominational  ties  of  founders 
or  in  the  desire  of  those  who  control  colleges  to  secure  a  con- 
stituency whence  students  may  be  drawn.  The  second  of  these 
influences  has  been  the  more  common,  and  in  various  instances 
colleges  have  been  offered  first  to  one  and  then  to  another  de- 
nomination in  the  expectation  that  once  a  denomination  was 
committed  to  the  college,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  in  the 
denomination  could  be  counted  upon  as  a  source  of  supply  for 
students.  In  no  country  outside  of  America  does  one  see  ex- 
actly the  same  aspect  of  college  development  which  this  custom 
has  brought  about.  In  the  older  countries  a  new  institution  of 
higher  learning  is  founded  only  in  response  to  the  evident  pres- 
sure for  additional  facilities  as  shown  by  the  overcrowding  of 
existing  institutions.  In  the  United  States  we  found  a  college 
for  all  sorts  of  reasons,  and  then  look  about  for  a  supply  of 
students  to  fill  its  halls.  Only  too  often  the  process  follows 
the  example  of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  whose  dinner  invi- 
tations were  not  accepted  and  who  finally  sent  out  into  the 
highways  and  haled  in  the  halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blind — in 
other  words,  those  who  were  not  prepared  to  pass  the  entrance 
examinations. 

No  one  who  studies  the  history  of  American  education  will 
withhold  from  the  Christian  denominations  a  large  measure  of 
praise  for  the  work  in  higher  education  which  has  been  done  in 
the  past,  either  thru  them  or  thru  men  who  represent  them. 
In  the  pioneer  days  Christian  ministers  were  in  the  main  those 
who  raised  up  such  institutions.  They  were  the  men  who  in- 
terested the  public  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  as  one  traces 
this  movement  thru  the  decades  of  our  national  history,  he  will 
give  due  credit  to  this  spirit.  It  has  served  not  only  to  build 
many  institutions  which  otherwise  would  never  have  been  be- 
gun, but  also  thru  it  there  have  been  interested  in  education  a 
great  number  of  men  and  women  who  otherwise  would  never 
have  felt  the  educational  stir.  All  these  things  one  concedes 
gladly.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remember  that  the  pioneer 
days  are  past;  that  to-day  education  is  being  supported  with 
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increasing  generosity  by  most  of  the  great  states  of  the  Union 
and  of  Canada;^  that  we  need  now,  not  more  colleges,  but  col- 
leges that  shall  be  sincere  and  honest  and  thoro.  In  a  word,  we 
have  come  to  an  older  stage  of  our  educational  activity  and 
what  might  have  been  entirely  justifiable  fifty  or  even  twenty- 
five  years  ago  may  require  to-day  serious  revision. 

When  the  religious  organizations  of  America  first  undertook 
to  found  colleges  and  to  control  them,  the  support  of  such  insti- 
tutions involved  no  serious  draft  on  the  energy  of  a  denomina- 
tion. The  subjects  taught  were  of  a  character  which  required 
little  expenditure  for  libraries,  laboratories,  or  experiment  sta- 
tions; the  number  of  teachers  needed  was  comparatively  small. 
These  teachers  were  in  many  cases  ministers,  who  obtained  at 
least  a  part  of  their  support  by  preaching.  Today,  if  a  col- 
lege is  to  be  supported  as  a  genuine  college,  the  expense  is  large; 
while  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  true  university  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  such  obligations  as  were  originally  contemplated 
when  the  churches  undertook  their  support.  In  the  last  two 
decades  Christian  denominations  have  found  increasing  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  those  obligations,  and  the  colleges  controlled 
by  them  have,  with  few  exceptions,  received  a  meager  and  in- 
adequate support.  All  these  considerations — the  widespread 
dififusion  of  general  education,  the  increased  support  given 
higher  education  by  states  and  individuals,  the  cost  of  modern 
methods  of  education — seem  to  mark  the  present  time  as  one 
when  Christian  denominations  may  well  consider  afresh  their 
obligations  and  relations  to  higher  education;  when  they  should 
gain  clear  conceptions  of  what  the  churches  are  to  do  for  edu- 
cation and  what  that  service  involves,  and  should  have  for  the 
future  a  clearly  thought-out  and  consistent  plan  for  educa- 
tional work  which  will  commend  itself  to  thoughtful  men  and 
which  shall  lead  somewhither. 

2  The  educational  situation  in  Newfoundland  is  unique.  Its  educa- 
tional policy  has  been  to  hand  over  education  to  the  various  denomina- 
tions, the  state  appropriations  for  education  being  distributed  among  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  churches  and  the  Church 
of  England.  There  are  in  Saint  John's  three  colleges  all  under  de- 
nominational control,  but  these  institutions  are  in  effect  high  schools  as 
as  compared  with  the  better  colleges  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
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Those  who  undertake  such  an  inquiry  meet  at  the  threshold 
the  fundamental  question :  Is  the  organization  and  support  of 
colleges  one  of  the  agencies  to  which  a  Christian  church  should 
direct  part  of  its  energy?  This  question  is  for  those  to  answer 
who  direct  these  organizations.  Generally,  the  answer  has 
been  assumed  without  any  very  definite  effort  to  examine  it, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  effect  of  denominational  activity  in  col- 
leges is  one  thing  and  the  question  whether  this  activity  might 
more  profitably  be  given  in  other  directions  is  quite  another. 

In  any  case  it  is  not  likely,  under  the  conditions  which  gov- 
ern human  society,  that  the  discussion  of  this  question  at  this 
moment  will  go  beyond  the  academic  stage.  The  Christian 
denominations  are  already  involved  with  higher  education. 
Their  relations  with  colleges  and  universities  vary,  it  is  true, 
from  a  relation  of  complete  ownership  to  a  relation  of  sym- 
pathetic cooperation;  from  one  of  legal  control  to  one  of  tra- 
ditional friendship.  The  practical  question,  therefore,  is: 
What  relation  may  a  Christian  church  have  with  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  which  shall  serve  most  effectively  the  cause 
of  religion  and  the  cause  of  education?  For  whatever  serves 
these  two  causes  will  serve  the  true  interests  of  the  two  organi- 
zations, the  church  and  the  college. 

There  seem  to  me  but  three  positions  which  a  denomination 
may  take  toward  a  college  which  are  entirely  honest  and  con- 
sistent, and  no  other  solution  of  this  relation  than  an  entirely 
frank  and  consistent  one  will  be  accepted  by  the  world  or  is 
likely  to  bear  fruit. 

A  church  may  frankly  say  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  its 
legitimate  work  and  advance  its  cause,  it  must  control  and 
direct  a  certain  number  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
which  men  may  grow  up  trained  in  its  ideals  and  devoted  to  its 
serv'ice. 

Secondly,  a  Christian  organization  may  claim  that  it  has 
both  a  right  and  a  duty  to  control  and  conduct  colleges  on  the 
ground  of  its  fitness  and  efficiency  as  an  educational  agency. 
This  claim  of  the  church  was  based  in  the  past  on  the  assump- 
tion of  superior  scholarly  fitness;  in  our  day  it  is  based  on  the 
ground  of  greater  religious  efficiency. 
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Finally,  a  Christian  organization  may  take  the  position  that 
all  colleges  and  universities,  being  influential  agents  in  the 
training  of  men,  are  also  agencies  for  moral  and  religious  in- 
fluence, and,  therefore,  the  church  will  seek  by  friendly  coop- 
eration, by  sympathetic  fellowship,  by  all  the  means  of  Chris- 
tian activity,  to  make  itself  a  religious  influence  in  all  institu- 
tions of  the  higher  learning  without  assuming  their  control  or 
support. 

Any  denomination  which  takes  a  part  in  higher  education 
will,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  proceed  in  conform- 
ity to  some  one  of  these  theories  of  action,  or  a  combination  of 
them. 

Universities  arose  originally  in  response  to  a  deep  need  of 
the  time  when  the  awakened  scientific  spirit  of  Europe  began 
to  stir  among  the  people.  They  consisted  at  first  of  free  asso- 
ciations of  learned  men  and  aspiring  youths,  held  together  by 
their  common  interest  in  learning.  They  arose  independently 
of  both  church  and  state,  but  the  organization  which  repre- 
sented the  Christian  church  of  that  day  was  quick  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  university  as  a  part  of  the  church  machinery. 

The  conception  of  a  college  as  an  effective  agency  for  con- 
tinuing and  extending  the  influence  and  power  of  a  religious 
organization  is  at  least  clear-cut  and  consistent.  It  is  frankly 
accepted  by  some  churches  to-day,  and  the  theory  is  practised 
by  many  others. 

It  seems  clear  that  any  church  which,  either  under  this 
theory  or  some  other,  assumes  control  of  a  college  must  expect 
to  be  responsible  for  its  support.  Authority  to  control  will 
more  and  more  in  the  future  be  held  to  carry  with  it  the  obliga- 
tion of  support. 

That  Christian  denominations  will  find  this  burden  a  more 
and  more  difficult  one  to  carry  seems  also  clear.  For  unless 
the  denominational  college  can  offer  adequate  educational  fa- 
cilities, it  will  lose  in  power  and  influence  and  will  inevitably 
drop  behind  in  standards.  The  education  offered  by  such  a 
college  will  fall  below  the  measure  of  other  strong  colleges. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  responsibility  which  is  seldom 
thought  of,  and  that  is  the  burden  which  college  begging  puts 
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upon  the  shoulders  of  an  already  overworked  pastor.  One 
sees  in  America  somewhat  diverse  efforts  to  support  higher 
education,  but  nothing  which  more  sincerely  rouses  one's  sym- 
pathies than  the  sight  of  a  Methodist  pastor  on  meager  salary, 
upon  whose  shoulders  have  been  officially  laid  the  obligation 
to  beg  money  for  the  church  college.  This  is  a  very  different 
effort  from  the  struggle  of  the  pioneer  preacher  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  educational  interest.  I  question  the  wisdom  or  the  jus- 
tice of  imposing  this  load.  I  should  be  far  more  pleased,  in  this 
day,  to  see  an  effort  inaugurated  to  give  such  a  pastor  the  pro- 
tection of  a  retiring  salary,  such  as  is  now  offered  to  college 
teachers,  to  the  end  that,  by  lifting  from  his  shoulders  the 
uncertainty  of  old  age  and  want,  there  may  be  attracted  into 
a  noble  calling  in  increasing  numbers  men  of  the  highest  ability 
and  of  the  ripest  religious  and  educational  development. 

Those  who  urge  upon  denominations  the  policy  of  founding 
and  adopting  colleges  will  need  in  the  future  to  reckon  more 
closely  with  the  economic  side  of  college  support,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  relation  of  cost  to  good  teaching.  The  calling  of 
the  college  professor,  like  that  of  the  preacher,  has  suffered 
in  late  years  by  the  relatively  large  attractions  of  other  profes- 
sions. However  true  it  may  be  that  the  altruistic  motive  must 
influence  the  man  who  chooses  the  life  of  a  teacher,  it  is  still 
true  that  one  can  not  consider  the  calling  of  the  teacher  apart 
from  its  economic  function.  The  financial  recompense  of  the 
best  teachers  can  not  be  made  comparable  to  that  of  the  best 
lawyers,  but  it  can  be  raised  to  what  might  be  called  the  line  of 
comfort,  and  in  addition  the  teacher's  position  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  protection  of  a  retiring  allowance  system 
which  provides  for  his  old  age  and  for  his  widow.  This 
strengthening  of  the  teacher's  calling  by  better  pay  and  a  retir- 
ing allowance  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  best  men  are  to 
be  drawn  into  that  profession.  Denominations  which  conduct 
and  control  colleges  will  find  it  quite  as  necessary  to  raise 
salaries  and  to  provide  retiring  allowances  as  other  col- 
leges. The  following  table,  made  up  from  data  furnished  by 
American  and  Canadian  colleges,  shows  that  at  the  present  time 
denominational  colleges  are  far  behind  other  institutions  in 
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these  respects.  The  table  presents  comparative  statistics  for 
three  groups  of  institutions.  Group  A  includes  institutions 
under  control  of  a  denomination  or  which  require  denomina- 
tional tests  in  the  choice  of  trustees,  officers,  or  teachers;  Group 
B  includes  institutions  which  are  tax-supported  and  controlled 
by  state  or  provincial  governments,  such  as  state  universities 
and  land-grant  colleges;  Group  C  includes  institutions  having 
no  legal  connection  with  denominations  or  state  governments. 
These  three  groups  include  nearly  all  of  the  institutions  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada'  whose  work  is  strictly  of  college 
grade.  The  teachers  for  whom  salary  schedules  are  given  are 
college  teachers.  Teachers  in  professional  departments  of  uni- 
versities are  not  included. 

TABLE  OF  THE  AVERAGE  SALARIES  OF  FULL  PROFESSORS  IN  THE  COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN  DEGREE-CONFERRING  INSTI- 
TUTIONS    OF     COLLEGIATE     GRADE. 

Grouped  according  to  Methods  of  Government 

Number  of  Number  of  Average  Salary 

Institutions         Full  Professors  of  Full  Professor 

Group   A    127  1447  $1534 

Group    B 73  1403  2167 

Group    C    95  1609  2441 

This  table  gives  a  comparison  far  more  favorable  to  denomi- 
national colleges  than  would  be  had  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
great  number  of  institutions  with  lower  standards. 

In  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  denominational  colleges 
which  have  furnished  statistical  information  the  average  salary 
of  a  teacher  is  less  than  $1000  a  year  and  in  seventeen  of  these 
the  average  salary  is  $500  or  less.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  weaker  denominational  colleges  have  failed  to  furnish  the 
statistical  information  asked  for  by  the  Foundation. 

The  table  is  notably  defective  in  one  respect :  it  omits  en- 
tirely the  statistics  for  the  Roman  Catholic  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. This  omission,  however,  is  unavoidable,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  compare  the  cost  of  teaching  in  institutions 
where  teaching  is  an  economic  function  with  that  in  institu- 
tions where  the  teachers  serve  in  the  main  without  salary.  But 
this  fact  itself  is  one  of  great  significance  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  in  education, 
8  Of  the  whole  number  286  are  American  and  9  are  Canadian. 
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as  in  other  fields,  a  well  thought-out  policy.  It  has  met  the 
problem  of  educational  administration  with  full  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that,  if  it  meant  to  control  colleges  and  to  use  them 
as  agencies  for  propagation  of  the  faith,  it  must  secure  teach- 
ers who  were  independent  of  the  ordinary  financial  obliga- 
tions. Its  college  professors  are,  therefore,  recruited  from 
priests  or  from  members  of  celibate  orders.  These  teachers 
could,  however,  not  be  drafted  for  this  ser\ice  if  they  were 
compelled  to  face  the  possibility  of  being  turned  out  in  old  age 
upon  the  tender  mercies  of  an  indiflferent  world. 

The  experience  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  collies  alike 
goes  to  show  that  when  a  denomination  controls  a  college,  it 
must  sooner  or  later  assume  responsibility  for  its  support  with- 
out any  large  amount  of  outside  assistance.  Xo  denomination 
can  in  the  future  expect  to  control  a  college  and  at  the  same 
time  call  on  the  public  to  support  it. 

To  one  who  seeks  to  study  education  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  educational  problems  and  needs  of  a  state,  a  province,  or  a 
continent,  the  theorj-  which  requires  each  church  to  control  its 
quota  of  colleges  has  serious  educational  faults  unless  denomi- 
nations are  willing  to  act  in  harmony  in  carr}-ing  out  a  common 
educational  policy — ^a  result  aj^rently  not  to  be  anticipated 
in  the  near  future.  The  primary  objection  lies  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  colleges  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  standards 
which  such  a  policy  must  bring  about.  If  ever)-  denomination 
must  have  its  share  of  collies  in  order  to  accomjrfish  its  own 
ends,  denominational  competition  will  inevitably  produce  the 
educational  evils  to  which  I  have  just  referred-  In  fact,  this 
is  exactly  what  has  occurred  in  the  United  States  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  Canada. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  alone  nearly  one  thousand  in- 
stitutions calling  themselves  colleges.  Of  these  over  one-half 
are  colleges  in  name  only,  and  in  many  cases  are  doing  the 
work  of  elementar)-  or  secondary  schools  under  the  name  of 
college.  In  a  similar  way  weak  colleges  assume  the  name 
university. 

This  has  come  about  primarily  from  the  local,  state,  and 
denominational  rivalries  in  college-building  and  the  lack  of 
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cooperation  among  them.  It  is  due  in  the  United  States  in 
part  to  the  entire  absence  of  educational  supervision  of  higher 
education.  In  most  states  of  the  Union  any  association  of 
men  can  incorporate  under  the  general  law  and  organize  a 
"  college "  or  "  university,"  maintaining  such  standards  as 
their  inclinations  and  interests  may  suggest.  Such  institutions 
have  the  legal  power  to  confer  all  the  degrees  which  the  most 
honored  and  most  scrupulous  university  can  offer. 

In  Canada  the  degree-giving  power  is  much  more  carefully 
guarded.  In  the  new  province  of  Manitoba,  for  example,  col- 
leges may  be  formed  under  the  general  law,  but  degrees  can  be 
conferred  only  thru  the  Provincial  University,  which  is  an 
educational  board  somewhat  similar  to  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  degrees  for  all  colleges  in  the  prov- 
ince, whether  they  be  denominational  or  not,  are  conferred 
t/hru  this  board.  Under  the  board  are  organized  at  present  a 
Roman  Catholic  college,  a  Presbyterian  college,  a  Methodist 
college,  and  a  college  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Such  a  policy  tends  toward  maintenance  of  the  accepted 
standards  by  all  colleges,  and  takes  away  any  possibility  to 
traffic  in  degrees.  It  also  tends  to  adjust  the  number  of  col- 
leges to  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  state  or  province. 

A  general  belief  exists  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  the  founding  of  a  new  college  is  always  a  gain  to 
education;  that  the  more  colleges,  the  more  education.  No 
other  organized  bodies  have  pushed  this  theory  so  far  as  the 
religious  bodies.  The  denominations  compete  not  only  with 
other  denominations  in  education,  but  in  many  cases  a  denomi- 
nation in  a  given  state  competes  with  itself.  Thus,  the  State 
of  Iowa  contains  six  institutions  of  higher  education  in  organic 
connection  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  com- 
bined revenues  of  these  six  institutions  equal  approximately 
that  of  Vanderbilt  University.  It  is  apparent  that  here  has 
been  a  great  dissipation  of  educational  energy.  A  strong  de- 
nomination may,  by  an  united  effort,  build  up  a  great  college 
in  a  given  state  or  region,  which  by  the  excellence  of  its  teach- 
ers and  the  completeness  of  its  facilities  may  not  only  serve 
its  students  well,  but  may  also  by  its  standing  and  prestige 
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touch  the  imagination  of  many  youths  who  otherwise  would 
not  look  toward  the  college  life.  When,  however,  the  denomi- 
nation allows  local  and  personal  rivalries  to  divide  its  effort 
among  a  number  of  enterprises,  the  opportunity  for  leadership 
vanishes  and  educational  mediocrity  is  accepted. 

Mr.  Bryce  in  The  American  commonwealth  has  very  justly 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  small  American  college.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  small  college,  set  down  in  many  commu- 
nities, has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  American  progress.  This 
does  not,  however,  affect  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the 
multiplication  of  colleges,  without  due  regard  to  educational 
needs  and  support,  means  dilution  of  education  and  superficial- 
ity of  standards.  There  could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
assume  that  the  enormous  growth  in  so-called  colleges  during 
the  past  three  decades  is  an  unmixt  good.  Educational  sin- 
cerity has  been  hurt,  not  helped,  in  many  localities  when  a  good 
academy  or  high  school  is  made  impossible  by  the  effort  to 
conduct  a  sham  college;  or  when  a  good  college  is  sacrificed  in 
the  attempt  to  sustain  an  imitation  university.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  college,  under  right  conditions,  is  the  most  effective 
agency  hitherto  established  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  train- 
ing of  youth,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  other  agency  in 
which  stone  may  be  more  successfully  fed  to  human  souls  in- 
stead of  bread.  No  publications,  unless  they  be  those  of  life 
insurance  companies,  have  been  more  misleading  than  Ameri- 
can college  catalogs.  If  any  man  doubt  this,  let  him  visit  a 
number  of  colleges  and  compare  the  claims  of  the  catalogs 
with  the  realities. 

No  one  can  doubt  who  looks  into  the  history  of  our  own 
country  and  of  other  countries  that  while  it  is  desirable  to 
bring  to  each  individual  in  the  body  politic  the  appreciation  of 
higher  education  and  to  instil  in  him  a  desire  to  obtain  its  ad- 
vantages, that  object  is  attained  not  by  the  indiscriminate  mul- 
tiplication of  colleges,  but  by  the  development  of  a  reasonable 
number  of  strong  colleges,  and  perhaps  more  than  all  else  in 
a  great  state,  by  the  development  of  an  institution  which  by  its 
dignity,  its  traditions,  and  its  influence  as  a  moral  and  educa- 
tional center,  affects  the  imagination  and  invites  the  aspira- 
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tions  of  youth.  There  is  no  part  of  our  country  in  which  edu- 
cation has  taken  such  a  hold  upon  the  ideals  and  the  strivings 
of  its  citizens  as  in  New  England,  and  yet  there  are  fewer  col- 
leges in  New  England  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union 
having  an  equal  population.  Many  a  Western  or  Southern 
state  has  more  colleges  than  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio  has  more 
colleges  than  all  the  New  England  states  combined. 

For  the  future,  therefore,  it  seems  clear  that  any  religious 
body  which  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  the  college  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  its  own  machinery,  must  give  study  to  the 
economic  side  of  educational  administration,  must  avoid  dissi- 
pation of  its  resources,  and  above  all  must  conduct  an  educa- 
tional institution  under  its  control  with  regard  to  the  general 
system  of  education  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation. 

The  second  reason  for  control  of  colleges  to  which  I  have 
referred  is  the  one  generally  given  by  Protestant  denomina- 
tions for  entering  the  field  of  higher  education,  altho  usually 
somewhat  differently  worded.     The  duty  to  provide  religious 
education,  in  whatever  form  that  may  be  exprest,  involves, 
however,  the  assumption  that  a  denomination  believes  itself  to 
have  educatfonal  efficiency;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  duty 
to  embark  in  educational  work.    In  order  that  the  world  should 
accept  this  claim,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  real  in- 
terest of  religious  organizations,  in  college  development  is  re- 
ligious, not  denominational,  and  that  officers  and  teachers  se- 
lected under  denominational  authority  or  sectarian  choice  are 
on  the  whole  more  efficient  educational  and  religious  leaders. 
I  have  no  question  that  every  Christian  denomination  is  sin- 
cere in  believing  that  it  seeks  to  promote  a  religious,  not  a  de- 
nominational college.     The  actual  administration  of  college 
has,  however,  been  conducted  in  entire  contravention  of  this 
theory.    The  Methodists  of  a  given  neighborhood  do  not  turn 
to  and  build  up  a  Presbyterian  college  already  established,  and 
which  is  ample  for  the  educational  needs  of  the  region,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  stands  for  Christian  education. 
They  go  to  work  generally  to  secure  a  competing  college  of 
their  own.    One  of  the  most  common  objections  urged  against 
the  abandonment  of  legal  denominational  control  of  colleges 
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is  fear  lest  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  competing  denomina- 
tions. 

One  college  president  writes  that  his  trustees  would  be  glad 
to  drop  formal  and  legal  denominational  relations  already 
practically  obsolete,  but  fear  another  enterprising  denomina- 
tion may  "  steal  "  the  college.  Another  brother,  speaking  in 
the  breezy  language  of  the  Southwest,  says,  "  When  a  college 
down  here  gets  loose,  some  denomination  ropes  it  and  puts  its 
brand  on.  We  don't  have  any  educational  mavericks  in  this 
part  of  the  world." 

The  truth  is,  the  world  is  not  ready  to  accept  the  theory  that 
control  of  a  college  by  a  denomination  means  religious  rather 
than  denominational  influence,  until  Christian  denominations 
have  themselves  so  far  developed  in  religious  spirit  that  they 
are  willing  to  cooperate  in  founding  and  supporting  colleges, 
and  to  do  this  with  due  consideration  of  the  general  interests 
of  education. 

Can  scholars  who  are  at  the  same  time  religious  leaders  be 
secured  more  surely  for  college  places  by  placing  the  college 
under  the  control  of  a  denomination  or  by  requiring  officers 
and  teachers  to  be  members  of  a  stated  religious  body? 

This  question  goes  back  to  the  fundamental  question  as  to 
the  meaning  of  Christian  education,  and  it  reaches  out  to  touch 
the  further  question  whether  it  is  wise  administration  for  an 
organization  like  a  college  to  be  controlled  by  another  organi- 
zation. The  world  can  not  forget  one  long  and  costly  experi- 
ment, that  of  turning  over  to  the  church  civil  power  on  the 
ground  that  this  power  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  religious 
men.  No  one  questions  that  this  is  true :  the  difficulty  was  in 
supplying  men  who  would  govern  from  the  standpoint  of  re- 
ligion, not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  religious  organization 
which  they  represented.  The  outcome  of  this  experiment  was 
demoralization  for  both  state  and  church. 

The  fundamental  objection  to  such  a  method  of  selecting 
college  officer's  and  teachers  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  criterion  is 
repugnant  alike  to  the  religious  and  to  the  educational  stand- 
ards of  our  age.  Men  who  are  religious  in  the  best  and  deepest 
sense — the  sense  which  qualifies  for  educational  leadership — 
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are  not  segregated  in  conformity  with  denominational  lines. 
They  belong  to  the  church  invisible  and  universal. 

For  similar  reasons  it  goes  against  the  very  spirit  of  intel- 
lectual freedom  for  which  a  college  or  a  university  stands  to 
put  into  its  charter  denominational  tests  in  the  choice  of  offi- 
cers or  teachers. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  show  from  the  experience  of  the  past 
that  the  factor  of  denominational  selection  has  any  relation  to 
the  religious  and  educational  betterment  of  the  colleges.  To 
bring  to  the  head  of  a  college,  or  as  a  teacher  in  it,  a  man  of 
high  scholarship  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  truly  religious  man, 
is  to  bring  into  the  college  the  best  educational  factor  possible. 
No  endowment,  no  laboratory,  no  building,  however  noble  or 
useful,  can  equal  the  value  of  such  a  president  or  such  a 
teacher.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  specifics  by  which  such 
a  man  can  be  obtained.  No  organization  among  men  is  able 
to  guarantee  that  its  members  shall  be  either  religious  men  or 
scholars. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  it  is  clear  that  denominational  control 
has  not  justified  itself  in  educational  institutions.  This  is  in 
the  lack  of  any  relation  between  denominational  control  and 
educational  righteousness.  Denominations  have  been  slow  to 
realize  the  effect  upon  the  world  of  the  realization  of  this  fact. 

A  true  college,  whether  it  be  administered  by  one  set  of  men 
or  another,  must  be  first  of  all  educationally  sincere.  It  will 
not  have  one  standard  of  admission  in  its  catalog  and  practise 
a  lower  one  in  admitting  students  to  its  classes;  it  will  not 
announce  high-sounding  courses  of  study  in  order  to  attract 
students  and  put  the  conduct  of  such  courses  into  the  hands 
of  incompetent  boys;  it  will  not  preach  honesty  to  the  world 
and  fail  to  pay  its  teachers  the  salaries  it"  has  agreed  to  pay. 
In  a  word,  the  world  judges  the  quality  of  the  religious  in- 
fluence of  a  denomination  by  the  educational  sincerity  of  the 
college  which  is  put  forward  to  represent  it.  And  neither  the 
sermons  preached  to  students  nor  the  quality  of  the  official 
college  piety  will  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  educational  un- 
righteousness.   And  this  is  just. 

It  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  denominational  connec- 
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tion  that  the  influence  of  the  organization  has  rarely  been 
thrown  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  sincerity  of  the  col- 
lege standards,  and  where  good  standards  have  been  set  up  in 
denominational  colleges  they  mark  in  nearly  every  case  the 
work  of  an  individual,  not  the  influence  of  the  organization. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  sectarianism  in  education  has 
flourished  generally  where  college  standards  were  low, 
and  as  a  college  has  raised  its  educational  standards,  it  has 
almost  invariably  dropt  sectarian  tests.  This  is  true  not  only 
of  colleges  controlled  by  religious  sects,  but  it  is  equally  true 
of  sectarian  colleges  controlled  by  organizations  making  no 
claim  to  religious  purpose.  Medical  education  in  this  country 
is  in  a  low  state,  and  this  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  rival- 
ries of  the  various  medical  sects,  each  clamoring  for  a  separate 
medical  school  and  for  special  privileges  in  each  state.  New 
York  has  solved  this  question  by  refusing  to  recognize  any  sect 
in  medicine,  and  requiring  all  medical  schools  to  maintain  the 
same  standard.  Just  as  soon  as  the  same  educational  standard 
is  required  of  all  medical  schools,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  small 
moment  whether  they  call  themselves  allopaths,  homeopaths,, 
osteopaths,  or  adopt  some  other  name  from  medical  sectarian- 
ism. The  Council  of  the  American  Medical  Association  has 
most  wisely  taken  the  position  that  so  long  as  a  medical  col- 
lege will  hold  high  standards,  the  Council  will  recognize  it 
without  regard  to  the  particular  name  it  chooses  to  take. 

The  temptation  to  secure  students  at  the  sacrifice  of  educa- 
tional virtue  is  common  to  all  American  colleges,  but  a  de- 
nomination, when  it  goes  into  educational  competition  with  a 
rival  denomination  or  dissipates  its  energy  among  competing 
institutions,  lays  in  the  path  of  its  colleges  extraordinary 
temptations  to  educational  unfaithfulness. 

Most  denominational  colleges  make  discriminations  in  the 
payment  of  college  fees  in  favor  of  certain  classes  of  students 
— for  example,  students  who  announce  their  intention  to  study 
for  the  ministr}-.  Any  man  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  trust  funds  to  young  men  knows  how  quickly 
such  discriminations  affect  the  point  of  view  of  the  student 
body,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  favor  certain  students  bv  finan-- 
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■cial  assistance  without  doing  more  harm  than  good.  If  there 
is  any  one  man  who  needs  to  learn  to  stand  on  his  own  feet 
thruout  his  whole  life,  it  is  he  who  aspires  to  the  calling  of  the 
minister.  Thruout  many  colleges  in  the  West  and  South — 
both  denominational  and  state  institutions — the  rivalry  for 
students  has  led  to  a  most  undignified  system  of  student  solici- 
tation. Not  only  are  students  sought  out  and  urged  to  go  to 
this  or  that  college,  but  tuition  fees  are  shaded  until  a  sharp 
parent  can  often  secure  a  large  reduction  in  the  first  year's 
tuition,  if  not  the  entire  remission.  This  whole  process  is 
thoroly  demoralizing,  and  there  is  nothing  in  American  educa- 
tion comparable  to  it,  except  that  form  of  college  graft  which 
has  prevailed  in  a  number  of  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  under  which  successful  athletes  are  safely  steered  into 
college  and  university  athletic  teams. 

With  the  financial  side  of  such  transactions  the  ministers 
of  a  given  denomination  have  little  to  do.  They  are  expected, 
however,  in  many  cases  to  solicit  students,  a  situation  which 
is  not  always  the  most  helpful  for  a  minister  to  occupy,  and 
which  limits  in  certain  directions  his  influence. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  find  in  any  community  a  pastor  so  cul- 
tured that  he  becomes  an  influence  for  the  higher  education 
and  is  rightly  consulted  by  parents  as  to  the  college  which  their 
•sons  and  daughters  ought  to  attend.  Such  a  man  will  advise  a 
boy  to  go  whither  he  may  find  the  most  fruitful  place  for  his 
own  spiritual  and  intellectual  development.  In  such  a  relation, 
as  an  impartial  educational  adviser,  the  minister  stands  on  a 
plane  consistent  with  his  high  calling.  He  comes  before  the 
people  in  a  very  different  light  when  he  becomes  an  agent  for 
securing  funds  or  for  soliciting  students  for  a  particular  col- 
lege. The  incongruity  is  all  the  greater  if  the  minister  is  him- 
self a  man  of  limited  education  and  lacking  in  scholarly 
qualities. 

Speaking  generally,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  when  the 
church — as  represented  by  any  religious  organization — under- 
takes the  work  of  education,  it  gives  new  hostages  to  public 
judgment.  The  world  will  judge  the  quality  of  the  religion 
for  which  it  stands  by  the  educational  efficiency  of  the  colleges 
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by  which  it  is  represented.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  officers 
of  a  church  college  should  be  good  church  members,  or  even 
pious  men,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term.  They  must 
show  in  the  conduct  of  their  institutions  that  the  religion  which 
they  represent  is  able  not  simply  to  give  a  religious  flavor  to 
ordinary  college  courses,  but  that  it  serves  also  the  cause  of 
educational  righteousness  and  educational  efficiency. 

Can  a  Christian  denomination  exert  an  influence  for  true 
religion  upon  the  higher  institutions  without  legal  control  over 
them  and  without  undertaking  their  support  ? 

To  my  thinking,  not  only  is  this  possible,  but  in  a  relation 
of  cooperation,  of  friendliness,  and  of  sympathy  to  all  institu- 
tions of  the  higher  learning  the  Christian  denominations  will 
find  a  far  wider  field  for  the  association  of  religion  with  educa- 
tion than  can  be  found  in  the  control  of  the  limited  number  of 
institutions  which  they  can  efficiently  support. 

Christian  denominations  are  organized  bodies,  in  which  the 
purpose  of  the  organization  contemplates  the  common  good 
of  its  members  and  an  organized  effort  for  others.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  effort  the  organization  called  a  church  has  to  deal 
with  many  other  organizations  in  the  world — governments, 
parties,  corporations,  labor  unions,  colleges,  schools,  societies 
for  benevolent  purposes,  and  many  others.  It  desires  to  exert 
upon  the  men  embraced  in  all  these  organizations  a  religious 
influence,  to  bring  home  to  them  the  obligations  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  religious  life.  It  is  just  as  desirable  for  the 
members  of  a  Christian  church  to  hold  up  Christian  ideals  to 
those  who  are  in  government  relations  or  who  belong  to  great 
corporations  or  to  labor  unions,  as  it  is  to  bring  these  ideals  to 
college  students.  And  yet  the  churches  will  not  consider  it 
desirable,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  object,  to  control  gov-: 
ernments  or  corporations  or  labor  unions.  It  will  seek  to  ac- 
complish its  purpose  by  helpful  cooperation,  by  Christian 
friendliness,  by  sympathetic  fellowship.  Is  there  any  stronger 
reason  why  a  Christian  organization  should  control  a  college, 
if  its  purpose  is  religious,  not  denominational? 

Under  this  conception,  the  way  is  open  to  influence  all  col- 
leges and  all  universities,  not  those  alone  which  are  labeled 
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with  the  name  of  some  denomination.  Nothing  could  be  more 
short-sighted  than  to  assume  that  the  churches  are  to  have  re- 
lations only  with  those  institutions  which  have  denominational 
labels.  The  attitude  of  the  denominations  toward  the  state 
universities  has  been  in  the  past  oftentimes  unfriendly,  not  to 
say  unchristian,  and  yet  in  these  great  institutions  are  to  be 
found  to-day  the  largest  groups  of  students  from  Christian 
homes.  In  my  native  state,  Missouri,  if  one  wished  to  meet 
the  greatest  number  of  students  from  Methodist  or  Presby- 
terian homes,  he  would  not  go  to  the  Methodist  college  at 
Fayette  or  the  Presbyterian  college  at  Fulton,  but  to  the  state 
university  at  Columbia.  Are  the  Christian  churches  to  sit 
down  and  assume  that  they  have  no  relations  with  the  great 
groups  of  students  at  the  state  universities  because  they  can 
not  prescribe  the  forms  of  worship?  There  is  no  reason  why 
Christian  education  should  not  be  as  characteristic  of  a  state 
college  as  of  any  other,  if  by  Christian  education  one  means 
instruction  in  the  underlying  fundamental  truths  of  religion. 
In  truth  there  are  state  institutions  which  maintain  about  them 
a  religious  atmosphere  both  sincere  and  inspiring.  The  state 
draws  a  line,  and  rightly,  at  religious  instruction  which  means 
denominational  instruction,  and  one  reason  for  its  precaution 
is  the  fact  that  institutions  of  learning  have  for  so  many  cen- 
turies been  used  by  Christian  churches  for  the  purpose  of  their 
own  organizations.  To-day  in  America  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  churches  can  reach  students  in  the  colleges  hangs 
largely  on  the  ability  of  these  bodies  to  work  along  religious 
rather  than  denominational  lines,  to  influence  by  moral  power, 
not  by  legal  control. 

There  are  many  who  claim,  and  most  sincerely,  that  this  is 
impossible;  that  a  certain  amount  of  partizanship  is  necessary 
to  the  vitality  of  any  organization,  whether  it  be  religious, 
political,  or  educational. 

It  is  true  that  partizanship  plays  a  part  in  leadership,  but  it 
plays  a  smaller  and  smaller  part  in  proportion  as  he  who  seeks 
to  lead  and  those  whom  he  seeks  to  influence  rise  in  the  scale 
of  intelligence  and  virtue.  Partizanship  will  count  less  as 
religion  and  right  thinking  are  more  widespread.     But  if  we 
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are  still  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  dispense  with  a  large 
measure  of  partizanship  in  the  effort  to  advance  religion,  this 
fact  would  form  the  best  possible  argument  why  the  partizans 
of  one  organization  should  not  control  another. 

The  fundamental  objectioHS,  therefore,  to  the  control  of  a 
college  by  a  denomination  seem  to  me  to  lie  in  the  very  condi- 
tions of  our  human  nature  and  in  the  facts  of  our  human  expe- 
rience. Whatever  one's  faith  may  be  as  to  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  Christian  church,  he  must  recognize  that  both  the 
denomination  and  the  college  are  human  organizations.  Long 
experience  has  proven  that  it  is  rarely  wise  to  give  over  the 
conduct  of  any  institution  to  an  organization,  whose  purpose 
in  conducting  the  institution  is  a  secondary  one,  no  matter 
how  admirable  the  motives  or  purposes  of  the  organization  be. 

The  policies  which  are  likely  to  be  pursued  in  the  future 
seem,  therefore,  to  lie  along  two  clearly-marked  paths. 

A  religious  organization  may  say  frankly  that  it  finds  the 
college  a  necessary  part  of  its  machinery.  It,  therefore,  will 
assume  both  control  and  support  of  such  colleges  as  it  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  religious  organization  may  say,  ''  Our 
purpose  in  dealing  with  a  college  arises  out  of  an  interest  in 
religion,  not  out  of  our  desire  to  advance  our  organization. 
We  will,  therefore,  have  fellowship  with  as  many  colleges  as 
possible  without  seeking  their  control  or  undertaking  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  support." 

Whatever  else  may  be  the  church's  duty,  whether  it  ought 
to  give  its  energy  to  the  support  and  control  of  colleges,  or  not, 
this  much  seems  clear :  the  church  needs  today  to  appropriate 
to  its  own  use  in  the  training  of  its  own  men  the  facilities  for 
general  education  provided  in  colleges.  The  world  needs  today 
efficient  religious  leadership.  The  man  who  aspires  to  such 
leadership — whether  he  deal  with  wage-earners  or  million- 
aires, with  business  men  or  college  students — must  be  educated 
ill  the  highest  and  largest  sense.  If  any  branch  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  is  to  grow  in  the  efficiency  of  its  religious  leader- 
ship, it  must  draw  into  its  service  in  increasing  proportions 
men  whose  education  is  sincere,  thoro,  and  broad.  That  end  is 
the  more  likely  to  be  gained,  to  my  thinking,  in  proportion  as. 
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the  bodies  of  organized  Christianity  succeed  in  relating  them- 
selves to  all  institutions  of  learning  along  the  lines  of  religious 
rather  than  denominational  sympathy. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  form  of  relation  between  a  col- 
lege and  a  denomination  has  become,  under  the  conditions 
which  have  recently  arisen,  a  very  practical  one  for  the  col- 
leges as  well  as  for  the  denominations.  However  the  ques- 
tion may  be  settled  in  the  case  of  any  particular  college,  it  is 
above  all  to  be  desired  that  it  be  settled  in  full  consideration 
of  all  the  obligations  which  have  been  assumed.  No  gain  in 
college  support  can  compensate  for  a  loss  in  college  integrity. 

On  the  other  hand,  denominations  owe  it  to  their  own  work 
and  to  these  colleges  to  face  the  situation  squarely  and  in  full 
view  of  what  is  involved.  It  is  no  part  of  Christian  education 
to  hold  control  of  a  college  and  leave  it  to  starve. 

Nor  ought  this  question,  in  my  judgment,  whether  settled 
in  the  one  way  or  the  other,  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations 
between  a  denomination  and  a  college  which  has  grown  up 
under  its  nurture  and  inspired  by  its  spirit.  The  situation  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  youth,  who,  in  his  minority, 
has  been  controlled  and  supported  by  his  father,  but  who,  when 
he  comes  to  the  years  of  maturity,  assumes  the  obligations 
and  responsibilities  which  go  with  citizenship.  When  that  time 
comes,  the  father  may  well  say  to  him :  "  Thru  all  these  years 
I  have  nourished  and  supported  you  and  controlled  you.  The 
time  has  now  come  when  you  must  control  yourself,  and  with 
that  control  you  will  naturally  assume  your  own  support.  The 
time  can  never  come  when  you  can  go  beyond  my  sympathy, 
my  cooperation,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  my  aid.  The  bonds 
between  us  shall  be  as  sympathetic,  as  friendly,  as  full  of  affec- 
tion as  you  will  allow  them  to  be,  but  you  have  now  come  into 
the  freedom  and  into  the  responsibilities  of  a  man.  I  can  help 
you  best  by  giving  you  frankly  that  freedom  and  asking  of  you 
only  such  allegiance  as  affection  may  suggest." 

In  some  such  way,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  denomination  which 
desires  that  its  college  shall  not  be  a  field  for  propaganda,  but 
rather  an  opportunity  for  a  larger  educational  life,  will  give 
to  it  the  freedom  of  self-control  and  trust  to  the  influences  of 
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its  traditional  friendship  and  affection  for  the  ties  which  shall 
keep  college  and  denomination  in  touch.  Under  such  a  rela- 
tion the  denomination  is  likely  to  affect  the  college  life  in  just 
such  proportion  as  its  spirit  is  religious  rather  than  sectarian, 
and  from  this  standpoint  the  interests  of  education  and  of  re- 
ligion lie  along  the  same  path. 

I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  discussion  of  this 
question  may  lead  toward  clearer  conceptions  of  the  true  work 
of  a  denomination  and  of  a  college;  that  the  outcome  may  tend 
to  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion 
and  to  a  greater  educational  efficiency.  Toward  these  ends  all 
earnest  and  right-thinking  men  are  working  in  common, 
whether  they  deal  with  education  from  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  And  in  such  measure  as  they  are  sincere  and  are  clear 
thinkers,  they  are  likely  to  come  to  common  ground,  if  not  to  a 
single  view  of  truth. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  was  founded  a  brotherhood  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  education  among  the  poor,  and  known 
as  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.  Above  all  the  brother- 
hood devoted  itself  to  religious  education.  By  the  fine  and 
self-sacrificing  life  of  its  members  it  grew  in  favor  and  in  in- 
fluence. Gradually  the  order  extended  its  work  to  higher  edu- 
cation as  well,  and  counted  among  its  pupils  Erasmus  and 
Luther.  Eventually,  having  served  its  purpose,  it  blended  with 
the  general  educational  movement  which  brought  about  the 
revival  of  learning  and  the  rise  of  the  universities. 

Education  on  this  new  continent  is  a  common  work.  Neither 
nations  nor  colleges  nor  men  live  to  themselves.  Every  col- 
lege, if  it  be  a  true  college,  must  relate  itself  to  the  general 
problem  of  education  of  its  state  and  of  its  nation.  Every  man 
who  works  sincerely  in  education  must  make  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation the  primary  one.  So  long  as  we  work  heartily,  intelli- 
gently in  this  spirit,  we  are  all  partakers  in  a  common  work,  we 
are  all  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  willing  that  our  indi- 
vidual efforts  shall  fuse  into  the  great  current  of  educational 
power,  so  long  as  that  power  works  to  the  upbuilding  of  men. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 

Advancement  of  Teaching 

New  York 
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VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 

There  have  been  few,  if  any,  of  the  many  "  movements  "  in 
the  history  of  American  education  which  have  taken  such 
sudden  and  such  powerful  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  pro- 
gressive element  among  American  business  men  as  has  the 
current  movement  toward  a  better  adaptation  of  our  edu- 
cational equipment  to  the  needs  of  our  essentially  industrial 
life.  The  term  industrial  education  is  used,  altho  we  com- 
monly include  within  the  meaning  of  "  industrial  education  " 
agricultural,  domestic  science,  and  commercial  aims  as  well. 
The  very  enthusiasm  with  which  the  idea  is  seized  is  good 
ground  for  pause  and  reflection,  that  we  may  be  sure  just  what 
we  are  after  and  that  we  may  act  wisely. 

Recent  literature  upon  the  subject  seems  to  take  as  a  start- 
ing point  the  undoubted  fact  that  a  good  many  boys  and  girls 
leave  school  before  they  ought.  We  are  besieged  with  public 
documents,  monographs,  magazine  articles,  reports  of  investi- 
gations too  numerous  to  mention,  etc.,  etc.,  in  which  we  are 
confronted  with  the  above-named  bald  and  unpalatable  fact, 
and  the  public  is  urged  forthwith  to  establish  new  schools,  a 
different  kind  of  school,  additional  schools,  and  so  on.  Is  it 
not  just  as  well  to  pause  and  consider  whether  the  existing  ratio 
of  those  who  remain  in  school  to  those  who  leave  school  really 
justifies  the  extent  to  which  it  is  being  worked;  whether  our 
contemplated  parallel,  separate,  and  distinct  trade  school  sys- 
tem is  likely  to  produce  just  what  we  want;  whether  the  dupli- 
cation and  triplication  of  bricks  and  mortar  and  other  equip- 
ment, in  a  country  already  wretchedly  poor  in  its  teaching 
force,  is  likely  to  yield  substantial  betterment  in  the  results  of 
public  education? 

The  contention  that  large  numbers  of  children  leave  school 
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annually  because  they  do  not  find  there  an  educational  program 
suited  to  their  felt  needs  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  those  felt  needs  are  necessarily  and  positively  vo- 
cational, and  that  such  children  would  prevailingly  continue 
their  school  life  if  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  at  pub- 
lic expense.  A  given  percentage  of  children  who  leave  school 
to  go  to  work  cited  in  figures  looks  convincing.  Acquaintance- 
ship with  the  children  in  the  concrete  would  probably  make  it 
evident  to  the  statistician  that  the  vast  majority  of  such  chil- 
dren leave  for  one  of  two  specific  reasons:  (a)  Because  of  a 
vague  restlessness  at  school  usually,  but  inaccurately,  diag- 
nosed by  the  pupil  as  a  desire  to  go  to  work;  (b)  because  they 
have  to  begin  to  contribute  to  the  family  income.  The  ill  ad- 
justment between  the  schools  and  the  needs  of  the  children 
may  quite  as  likely  be  due  to  unstimulating  teachers,  silly  gov- 
erning boards,  long-drawn-out  and  overloaded  and  ill-adapted 
elementary  programs,  as  due  to  the  inherent  need  in  different 
classes  of  children  of  different  kinds  of  schools.  It  would 
further  be  interesting  to  ascertain  just  what  percentage  of  the 
children  who  leave  school  prematurely  do  so  on  account  of 
laxly  enforced  child  labor  laws. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  an  inveterate  habit  in  our  contem- 
porary students  of  educational  organization  to  ignore  the  past, 
to  argue  from  a  static  rather  than  from  an  historical  stand- 
point. It  is  surely  not  necessary  to  rehearse  the  facts  which 
wellnigh  every  state  and  national  document  of  recent  years 
dealing  with  the  statistics  of  attendance,  enrollment,  length  of 
year,  extension  of  studies,  and  the  like,  has  plainly  set  forth; 
showing  the  enormous  increase  in  all  of  these  items.  So  much 
so  that,  during  the  last  three  decades  especially,  the  relative 
increase  has  far  outrun  the  relative  increase  of  population. 
And  such  gains  are  not  more  notable  in  any  direction  than  in 
the  rapidly  extending  average  length  of  time  during  which  the 
pupil  remains  in  school.  The  high  school  enrollment  notably 
has  shown  a  tendency  to  double  every  decade — a  much  greater 
increase  than  the  elementary  schools  can  show,  altho  they 
are  of  necessity  involved  in  the  same  process.  The  state  sys- 
tem of  secondary  schools,  with  which  the  writer  is  most  fa- 
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miliar,  for  instance,  is  increasing  in  enrollment  at  the  rate  of 
eight  to  ten  per  cent,  annually  upon  the  basis  of  a  practically 
stationary  total  enrollment.  It  is  not  unusual  still  to  hear  high 
schools  denounced  as  aristocratic,  as  education  for  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many,  as  schools  which  not  one  in  an 
hundred  of  the  children  ever  see.  I  have  taken  occasion  to 
inquire  the  exact  number  of  pupils  graduating  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  seventeen  of  our  typical  cities  and  large 
towns  at  the  close  of  the  last  school  year  who  entered  the  regu- 
lar public  secondary  schools  in  September,  and  I  find  it  to  have 
been  84  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  Over  50  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  in  the  state  finishing  the  common  school 
course,  enter  some  approved  secondary  school.  And  I  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  these  conditions  are  not  typical,  if  we 
eliminate  the  metropolitan  cities,  which  are  under  special  con- 
ditions, and  portions  of  the  South. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  a  larger  percentage  of  children 
go  to  school  every  year,  a  larger  percentage  stay,  and  a  larger 
percentage  graduate.  The  level  of  common  school  education 
has  been  for  a  long  time  and  still  is  steadily  rising.  The  fact 
that  we  can  not  yet  send  every  child  who  enters  the  kinder- 
garten thruout  the  entire  course  to  the  college  commence- 
ment, is  no  good  reason  in  itself  why  we  should  conclude  that 
we  never  can  do  so  and  straightway  begin  to  revolutionize. 
In  fact,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  we  can  do  so  in 
time,  if  it  should  be  deemed  desirable. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  fallacy  to  deem  expansion  equiva- 
lent to  correction.  The  farmer  who  barely  earns  a  living  on 
one  farm,  concludes  that  doubling  his  acreage  will  double  his 
income.  The  proprietor  of  a  loosely  organized  and  laxly  man- 
aged business  cries  out  that  his  difficulties  would  vanish  had  he 
only  more  capital.  The  right  course  for  either  one  would  be 
first  to  examine  his  present  working  methods,  to  see  if  they  are 
efficient.  The  proposition  to  enter  upon  a  new  field  of  edu- 
cational activity,  involving  schools  in  many  cases  distinct  from 
the  existing  school  system,  may  well  seem  to  be  a  case  of  the 
same  fallacy.  Nobody  closely  acquainted  with  our  existing 
school  system  can  be  so  optimistic  as  to  conclude  that  it  leaves 
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nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  efficiency.  The  problem 
of  efficient  organization  is  very  far  still  from  universal  solu- 
tion. We  confessedly  can  not  attract  more  than  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  talented  men  and  women  whom  we  need  in  the 
profession  of  teaching.  The  wages  of  the  teacher  are  still  on 
the  plane  of  those  of  unskilled  labor,  and  unskilled  labor  is 
largely  what  we  get.  How,  then,  can  we  reasonably  expect 
efficiency  in  any  further  multiplication  of  the  undertakings 
of  our  educational  efforts  ?  Are  we  likely  to  secure  efficiency  in 
a  body  of  industrial  teachers  when  we  have  neither  the  finan- 
cial nor  the  legal  basis  for  efficiency  in  our  existing  teaching 
force?  Are  we  likely  to  secure  a  more  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
situation  in  a  public  mind  already  sadly  muddled  on  edu- 
cational matters?  The  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  a  bet- 
ter adaptation  of  our  schools  to  the  needs  of  an  industrial 
society  must  lie  along  the  lines  of  revision,  rather  than  along 
those  of  extension.  One  school  system  in  which  the  school 
board  exists  for  business  rather  than  for  meddling  and  gal- 
lery play;  in  which  the  superintendent  is  told  to  get  certain 
desired  results  or  get  out,  and  then  is  left  undisturbed  to  get 
those  results;  in  which  teachers  are  selected  by  competent  au- 
thority for  their  ability  to  teach  and  dismist  when  such 
ability  does  not  appear;  one  such  system  is  of  better  promise 
for  actual  accomplishment  in  industrial  education  than  a  thou- 
sand new  buildings  for  mechanic  arts,  or  agriculture,  or  com- 
merce. 

That  an  industrial  age  and  society  needs  an  education  in- 
dustrially conceived  ought  to  be  axiomatic,  if  we  are  honestly 
to  accept  our  current  educational  creeds  and  definitions.  That 
it  needs  such  an  education  in  order  to  understand  itself,  and 
in  order  rightly  to  organize  itself  socially,  has  been  proclaimed 
by  competent  students  of  education  these  many  years.  That  a 
nation  so  organized  must  have  an  industrial  education  to  enable 
it  to  compete  with  other  nations  similarly  organized  is  now 
coming  to  be  recognized  by  business  men.  That  is  the  whence 
and  the  why  of  this  present  movement.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  a  trades  school  nor  yet  a  school  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  apprentice  system  will  yield  an  industrial  educa- 
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tion.  The  apprentice  system  had  many  excellent  educational 
features,  and  much  also  which  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  edu- 
cational except  in  a  narrow  and  inexact  sense.  The  educa- 
tional values  of  the  apprentice  system  our  industrial  education 
will  select  and  carry  to  an  enormously  higher  realization  than 
the  former  possibly  could,  but  the  pupil  and  not  the  apprentice 
will  still  be  its  subject. 

Any  true  education  must  always  have  the  man  chiefly  in 
mind  and  not  the  thing  he  is  to  do.  It  is  one  thing  to  train 
a  boy  to  make  a  perfect  joint  and  quite  another  to  teach  him 
how  to  use  hands  and  head  together  to  mold  his  materials  in 
conformity  to  a  conscious  purpose,  and  that  purpose  not  an 
exercise  in  carpentry  or  metal  work,  but  an  implement  having 
its  own  use.  The  former  may  or  may  not  answer  well  the  pur- 
poses of  the  stratified  society  of  Germany  in  which  the  son 
commonly  follows  the  father's  trade  or  at  least  remains  in 
the  same  class  with  his  father,  but  it  can  not  be  copied  advan- 
tageously in  America,  where  the  very  life  of  our  institutions 
is  a  permeable  society  which  calls  for  trained  and  adaptable 
minds  rather  than  mere  manual  skill. 

Curiously  enough,  industrial  education  is  not  the  newest 
of  the  new  features  of  the  "  new  education."  Some  of  our 
predecessors  had  some  pretty  clear  ideas  upon  the  subject.  We 
are  not  entirely  without  a  fund  of  experience  for  analysis, 
evaluation,  and  instruction. 

For  instance,  the  case  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  In  many 
of  these  institutions  the  agricultural  side  of  their  work  has  had 
a  hard  time  to  get  recognized  by  farmers'  boys  even.  The 
engineering  courses  have  ordinarily  attracted  a  sufficiency  of 
students,  but,  what  is  most  significant,  the  alumni  of  not  a  few 
of  these  colleges  have  demanded  courses  in  liberal  arts.  In 
some  cases  they  have  carried  their  points  and  the  colleges  have 
become  practically  state  universities.  Only  when  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  the  school  insists  upon  and  secures  from 
the  authorities  a  frank  recognition  that  the  agricultural  courses 
may  be  used  as  educational  material, — culture  material,  if  you 
please;  when  it  sets  its  purpose  upon  the  man  who  may  become 
a  farmer  rather  than  upon  the  field  which  the  farmer  is  to 
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cultivate, — only  then  does  the  agricultural  department  begin  to 
appeal  to  the  strongest  of  the  boys,  many  of  whom  are  not 
farmers'  sons  at  all. 

The  reader  will  recall  numerous  instances  of  business  men, 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  even  literary  men,  who  are  graduates 
of  our  strongest  technological  schools.  That  they  might  have 
done  better  at  the  college  of  liberal  arts  is  a  fair  question,  but 
the  question  is  immaterial.  The  fact  is,  that  they  evidently 
sought  an  institution  which  they  believed  to  be  turning  out 
graduates  who  became  strong  men,  as  well  as  successful  engi- 
neers, and  their  own  subsequent  careers  have  usually  justified 
their  course.  It  is  quite  possible  that  their  course  turned  out 
to  be  valid  formal  discipline  because  it  fitted  them  to  appreciate 
and  understand  a  very  important  part  of  the  real  activity  of 
the  world  in  which  they  were  to  live. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  '*  business  courses  "  in  the  secondary 
school,  at  first  purely  "  bread-and-butter  "  affairs,  the  former 
word  for  "  vocational,"  attracted  mainly  the  lame  and  the 
lazy  while  the  much-decried  Latin  outstript  everything  all 
thru  the  decade  of  the  nineties.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
high  schools  which  set  themselves  seriously  to  work  to  utilize 
commerce  for  educational  purposes,  to  teach  bookkeeping  as 
if  it  were  capable  of  developing  some  very  useful  qualities,  to 
contemplate  a  graduate  who  should  possess  some  insight  into 
the  working  of  the  commercial  order  rather  than  a  stenog- 
rapher and  that  alone, — these  high  schools  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  enrolling  a  just  proportion  of  their  strong  stu- 
dents for  the  study  of  commerce,  and  these  students  have 
begun  to  stay  thru. 

All  these  things  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  have 
an  inherent  weakness  for  education  as  such;  that  they  know 
what  they  mean  by  education  after  all  really  quite  as  accu- 
rately as  we  do,  whose  peculiar  business  it  is  to  define  the  term; 
that  they  want  more  of  it  year  by  year,  and  that  you  can  not 
fool  them  for  any  great  length  of  time-  with  pseudo-practical 
courses. 

The  experience  of  the  past  would  seem  to  justify  the  pre- 
diction of  a  career  for  our  system  of  elementary  technical 
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or  trade  schools  something  like  this.  They  will  tend  to  attract 
the  chronically  discontented  and  unindustrious;  the  better 
types  will  tend  to  avoid  them  as  socially  inferior;  while  chil- 
dren will  continue  to  leave  school  who  are  obliged  to  begin  to 
help  support  the  family. 

The  vital  need  for  education  in  our  industrial  age  is  rather 
that  we  should  make  good  in  the  existing  schools  our  revised 
definition  of  culture, — a  revision  good  at  least  since  Emerson's 
time,— than  that  we  should  proceed  to  build  up  a  parallel  sys- 
tem, leaving  the  present  schools  as  they  are.  Such  an  educa- 
tion recognizes  the  essentially  intellectual,  not  merely  voca- 
tional, value  of  the  training  of  the  hands  with  which  Provi- 
dence ordained  that  man  should  chiefly  express  himself.  It 
contemplates  a  formal  discipline  having  an  outlook  to  the 
work  of  the  world  in  the  place  of  a  formal  discipline  having 
an  outlook  either  to  the  leisure  of  life,  or  to  those  activities 
which  are  chiefly  bookish.  It  foresees  that  only  men  educated 
to  industrial  activity  and  comprehension  can  think  in  terms 
of  industry  and  solve  the  problems  of  a  democratic  society 
industrially  organized. 

Such  an  education  must  begin  in  the  elementary  school  and 
early  in  the  elementary  school  at  that.  It  has  for  some  time 
been  working  itself  out  hopefully  in  the  better  class  of  ele- 
mentary schools.  Wherever  geography  has  come  to  be  taught 
as  a  study  of  the  earth  and  of  the  lives  of  different  peoples 
upon  the  earth, — what  they  make  and  how  they  earn  their 
bread;  wherever  history  is  taught  as  a  study  of  the  ways  in 
which  men  have  done  such  things  in  the  past;  wherever  hand 
and  head  are  trained  together — there  is  industrial  education. 
The  great  number  of  our  elementary  schools  which  are  work- 
ing along  such  lines  are  doing  a  work  in  real  education  which 
might  worthily  be  imitated  by  higher  institutions.  What  they 
most  need  is  better  understanding  of  and  better  integration  of 
their  programs,  better  teachers,  more  efficient  administration. 

The  elementary  school  has  very  generally  come  to  be  con- 
ceived as  that  period  of  schooling  in  which  there  can  be  little 
if  any  differentiation  of  subject-matter  as  between  individuals. 
All  must  learn  to  read,  all  must  learn  to  cipher,  all  must  learn 
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to  use  their  hands.  Neither  nature  nor  learning  admits  here 
any  distinction  between  the  child  of  the  slum  and  the  child  of 
the  boulevard.  The  children  of  the  rich  who  lack  the  manual 
training  of  this  period  remain  "  the  neglected  children  of  the 
rich." 

At  exactly  what  point  in  the  program  the  elementary  school 
passes  over  into  the  secondary  school  is  still  a  moot  question. 
Perhaps  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  probably  at  different 
points  var}'ing  somewhat  with  local  conditions,  at  any  rate 
not  far  from  the  dawn  of  adolescence.  It  seems  naturally  to 
begin  when  the  unfolding  powers  of  the  children  begin  to 
show  marked  differentiation  as  betw^een  individuals  and  as 
between  the  sexes.  It  contemplates  both  the  imf)Ossibility  of 
teaching  to  all  the  whole  range  of  modern  learning  and  the 
undesirability  of  attempting  to  develop  individuals  of  differ- 
ent f)owers  and  different  destinies  by  one  and  the  same  disci- 
pline. It  recognizes  that  the  powers  of  any  individual  become 
somewhat  metamorphosed  so  that  prevailingly  the  higher 
functions  of  the  mind  become  more  active  than  in  the  preceding 
period.  Accordingly  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  given  adolescent 
can  not  with  advantage  be  submitted  to  prolonged  manual 
training,  or  rather  that  the  manual  training  of  the  elementary 
school  passes  over  to  an  higher  level,  in  which  the  aim  comes  to 
be  the  training  of  the  mind  in  the  concrete  application  of  prin- 
ciples in  the  place  of  the  aim  of  rendering  the  elementary 
neuro-muscular  connections  efficient; — and  we  have  the  me- 
chanic arts,  or  the  domestic  arts,  or  the  agricultural,  or  the 
textile  arts  secondary  curriculum. 

Whatever  our  secondary  school  is  to  be,  past  experience  and 
current  experience  alike  would  seem  to  admonish  us  that  it 
must  be  truly  educational  in  the  sense  that  it  must  hold  the 
pupil  as  the  center  of  effort  rather  than  the  thing  taught;  that 
it  must  not  be  primarily  preparatory  to  any  higher  institution 
of  specific  purpose,  and  probably  not  to  any  specific  calling. 
The  lament  of  the  industrial  world  is  not  that  men  can  not  be 
found  capable  of  being  trained  to  do  given  pieces  of  work, — 
the  whole  factory  system  is  testimony  upon  that  point, — ^but 
that   adaptability   is   lacking.      There   is   hardly   an   industry 
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which  requires  mere  skill  in  which  men  of  wondrous  skill  are 
not  developed.  But  the  individual  must  always  pay  an  heavy 
price  for  his  skill,  namely  increasing  inability  to  do  any  other 
kind  of  work.  The  call  is  for  a  larger  industrial  intelligence, 
not  primarily  for  a  fixt  skill  to  start  with.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  said  to  be  no  dearth  of  men  who  ofifer  highly  trained 
scientific  knowledge,  coming  straight  from  the  higher  technical 
schools  and  willing  at  once  to  accept  a  liberal  salary.  It  is  the 
higher  class  of  wage-earners,  of  workers  at  the  first  remove 
from  the  ranks,  men  and  women  of  trained  and  developed  in- 
telligence in  greatly  increased  ratio  to  the  total  population 
whom  an  industrial  society  must  have  if  it  is  to  maintain  itself 
in  economic  competition,  must  have  if  it  is  to  understand  itself 
and  solve  its  varied  social  problems.  And  this  man  and 
woman,  the  secondary  school  must  chiefly  produce. 

An  important  function  of  the  secondary  school  is  of  neces- 
sity its  selective  function.  Take  any  number  of  children  of 
the  diversified  powers,  tastes,  interests  of  adolescence  and  put 
them  to  any  given  high  school  or  academy.  At  the  end  of  a 
period  of  four  years,  you  will  find  that  the  school  has  not  only 
sorted  them  into  various  groups,  but  that  it  has  selected  for 
intellectual  survival  and  activity  the  strong  and  adaptable  and 
pointed  them  to  the  careers  to  which  its  particular  scope  of  for- 
mal discipline  leads, — usually  in  the  past  to  some  form  of  pro- 
fessional life  or  leisurely  culture.  The  relatively  weak  will 
have  kept  along  and  gradually  have  sifted  into  the  catch-alls 
maintained  as  "  English  "  or  "  business  "  courses,  coming  out 
little  if  any  better  off  than  as  if  they  had  never  begun.  The 
strong  but  unadaptable  will  have  long  since  left  school,  pres- 
ently to  appear  in  the  ranks  of  the  "  self-made  "  and  vote 
against  all  school  taxes  except  for  the  "  fundamentals."  Of 
course,  the  larger  the  number  of  effective  well-differentiated 
curriculums  the  school  can  offer,  or  the  better  calculated  its  sin- 
gle curriculum  to  meet  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  majority, 
the  better  its  social  service  will  be.  The  larger  number,  that 
is,  will  it  deliver  to  the  effective  educated  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Now,  the  secondary  schools,  under  the  dominating  influence 
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of  preparation  for  the  liberal  arts  type  of  college,  have  selected 
the  intellectual  strength  of  the  nation  to  an  amazing  extent 
for  the  commercial  and  professional  world,  for  the  life  of  the 
city  as  distinguished  from  the  life  of  the  country,  for  the  life 
of  books  rather  than  for  the  life  which  deals  with  material 
things  at  first  hand.  The  result  inevitably  is  (i)  a  relatively 
low  economic  efficiency,  and  (2)  childish,  undisciplined 
methods  of  dealing  with  social  problems  in  a  society  founded 
not  upon  books  but  upon  the  toil  of  men  and  women. 

To  illustrate :  The  writer  has  had  occasion  to  obser\'e  the 
latter  histor}'  of  the  country  academy.  At  one  time  one  of 
these  institutions  throve  in  nearly  every  group  of  three  or  four 
towns  thruout  the  eastern  states.  They  went  into  decay  as 
the  high  schools  sprang  up,  and  historians  have  commonly 
been  content  to  write  as  their  obituary,  "  Killed  by  the  high 
schools."  True  in  part  and  only  in  part.  Enough  of  these  insti- 
tutions are  still  living  for  the  study  of  the  process  of  decay 
at  first  hand.  If  possible,  attend  the  next  commencement  exer- 
cises of  one  of  these  schools.  It  is  quite  likely  that  you  will 
come  upon  a  lively  and  enthusiastic  alumni  meeting,  enthu- 
siastic out  of  all  proportion  to  the  daily  aspect  of  the  school. 
I  think  you  will  find  nearly  all  the  alumni  to  be  people  from 
the  prosperous  walks  of  urban  life.  Very  likely  they  will  be 
possesst  of  the  praiseworthy  purpose  of  bolstering  up  the 
impossible  life  of  alma  mater.  Look  about  among  the  under- 
graduates and  note  how  languid  their  interest  seems  as  com- 
pared with  the  enthusiasm  of  their  elders.  What  has  been 
happening  ? 

For  a  century,  perhaps,  the  venerable  institution  has  been 
preparing  first  boys  and  then  some  girls  for  college.  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  dusty  casts  of  the  heroic  figures  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  with  the  portraits  of  the  heroes  of  the 
literature  of  all  the  ages.  The  cabinet  of  minerals  standing 
against  the  wall  is  topped  with  a  "  scientific-looking  "  collec- 
tion composed  of  an  enormous  glass  retort,  an  ancient  glass- 
plate  machine,  the  slanting  tube  of  a  telescope.  The  school 
itself  very  likely  bears  the  name  of  some  captain  of  industry 
whose  memory  and  good  points  it  will  be  its  peculiar  function 
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to  keep  fresh  in  the  minds  of  succeeding  classes.  The 
academy  has  a  proud  reputation  for  scholarship,  particularly 
in  the  classics  and  mathematics,  in  all  the  colleges.  Yes,  it 
has  been  these  many  years  selecting  the  best  stock  from  that 
whole  countryside  and  turning  it  cityward.  Its  unspoken  mes- 
sage to  the  farmers'  boys  has  been,  "  Aspire  to  something  bet- 
ter than  the  farm."  "  Earn  your  living  with  your  brain,  not 
your  hands."  Net  result,  a  region  so  depopulated  of  its  once 
strong  and  lusty  stock  that  the  academy  begins  to  find  itself 
in  straits  for  pupils  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  keep 
open.  And  the  walks  of  high  finance  are  occupied  by  men 
"  who  earn  their  living  with  their  brains."  This  academy  is 
typical  of  secondary  education  in  the  country  town.  The 
country  high  school  has  played  and  still  plays  the  same  part. 
The  essential  difference  is  that  the  endowed  institution  is 
likely  to  close  its  doors  when  it  no  longer  is  able  to  enroll 
pupils  in  properly  secondary  work,  while  the  high  school, 
being  a  tax-supported  institution,  tends  to  keep  on,  lowering 
its  grade  to  keep  pace  with  the  diminishing  powers  and  num- 
bers of  its  pupils.  The  last  estate  of  this  type  of  high  school 
is  simply  a  district  school,  unless  the  strong  arm  of  the  state 
intervenes,  compels  it  to  be  either  one  thing  or  the  other,  and 
then  gives  it  its  proper  label. 

The  wise  application  of  industrial  education  to  the  rural  sec- 
ondary school  would  seem  then  to  be  one  or  more  curriculums 
in  each  such  school  based  upon  agriculture  and  perhaps  domes- 
tic science,  utilizing  the  arts  of  the  farm  and  the  household  to 
educate  men  and  women  as  educational  theory  holds  it  neces- 
sary for  everybody  to  be  educated;  that  is  to  say,  basing  the 
educative  process  in  youtliful  interest  and  environment,  fol- 
lowing out  the  line  of  predominant  individual  powers  into  the 
life  which  the  majority  are  most  likely  to  live  and  the  work 
they  can  most  likely  do  with  the  best  satisfaction  to  themselves 
and  to  mankind.  The  result  must  be  the  reversal  of  the  pres- 
ent tendency  in  selection,  turning  young  i>eople  back  to  the 
working  life  of  the  country  to  add  their  educated  power  to 
that  life  in  all  its  manifestations,  and  incidentally  to  reproduce 
their  kind   for  the   recruitment   and   strengthening  of  alma 
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mater.  It  means  the  gradual  restoration  to  farming  of  its 
normal  prestige.  It  means  that  the  land-grant  colleges  can 
secure  outposts  close  to  the  farm  and  its  people  and  thus  open 
up  the  possibilities  of  the  development  of  an  higher  technical 
agriculture  than  any  we  now  have.  The  agricultural  second- 
ary schools  which  will  best  serve  the  purpose  will  be  the  large 
number  of  small  two-,  three-  and  four-teacher  schools.  So 
and  only  so  can  the  force  of  rural  industrial  education  be 
brought  close  enough  to  the  mass  of  rural  population  to  have 
any  adequate  effect  upon  the  type  of  the  next  generation. 

In  a  precisely  similar  manner  the  urban  high  school  of  re- 
latively undifferentiated  program  has  been  and  still  is  per- 
forming a  work  of  selection  adverse  to  the  strong  recruitment 
of  that  part  of  the  community  engaged  in  the  work  of  mold- 
ing materials  to  the  world's  uses.  A  due  recognition  of  the 
need  of  industrial  education  in  such  schools  should  and  prob- 
ably would  work  precisely  the  same  reversal  of  selection  as  in 
the  rural  academy.  An  education  intended  originally  to  serve 
the  leisure  and  retirement  of  life, — *'  These  pursuits  mature 
youth,  they  give  pleasure  to  age,  they  adorn  prosperity,  they 
are  a  refuge  and  a  solace  in  adversity;  a  delight  at  home,  they 
are  not  in  the  way  abroad,  they  while  away  the  night  for  us^ 
they  go  on  our  travels  with  us,  they  go  into  the  country  with 
us," — it  is  not  strange  that  our  city  high  schools  have  con- 
tributed heavily  toward  lowering  the  social  consideration  of 
the  man  who  works  with  his  hands.  As  I  am  writing  this 
paragraph,  my  attention  is  called  to  the  statement  that  a  great 
city  post-office  needing  a  large  extra  force  of  clerks  for  the  holi- 
day rush  is  besieged  with  a  mob  of  applicants  at  a  time  when 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  workmen  in  the  trades  at  liberal  wages. 

In  a  similar  manner  again,  our  non-industrial  secondary 
scheme  tends  to  select  the  strongest  material  among  the  girls 
away  from  the  career  of  housewifery  and  motherhood.  A 
similar  method  of  reversing  the  selective  tendency  is  proposed 
by  domestic  arts  secondary  curriculums. 

At  the  risk  of  vain  repetition,  I  re-emphasize  in  closing  the 
essentially  social  purpose  of  our  whole  public  educational  ef-  , 
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fort.  We  do  not  provide  schools  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  individual,  but  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  When- 
ever the  constitutionality  of  laws  providing  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  public  money  for  educational  purposes  has  been  tested, 
the  courts  of  last  resort  have  handed  down  one  unvarying  de- 
cision, '*  This  is  for  the  safety  of  the  state.  So  and  so  only 
may  it  be  justified."  So  far  as  industrial  education  seeks  to  be 
a  more  efficient  means  of  social  betterment,  so  far  will  it  be 
welcome.  So  fas  as  it  contemplates  merely  providing  individ- 
uals with  the  means  of  earning  livelihood  and  industries  with 
competent  workmen,  so  far  as  it  involves  a  tendency  to  stratify 
American  society,  it  must  be  held  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions  and  as  such  will  not  succeed  in  establish- 
ing itself. 

Henry  C.  Morrison 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Concord,  N.  H. 


Ill 

A  NEW  SCHEME  FOR  ENGINEERING  EDUCATION 

The  modern  engineering  school  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
scientific  development  in  the  nineteenth  centur}'.  When  the 
need  was  felt  for  men  trained  to  design  and  to  maintain  the 
industrial  plants  which  are  the  commercial  outcome  of  scien- 
tific experiment,  it  was  natural  that  the  rudiments  of  the  train- 
ing should  be  given  by  the  originators  of  the  need, — the  chem- 
ist, mathematician,  and  physicist.  So  we  see  in  the  college  cat- 
alogs of  the  last  century,  and,  unfortunately  even  now,  such 
titles  as  Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 
This  plan  of  enlarging  the  function  of  the  scientist  was  ad- 
mittedly only  a  makeshift  and  tended  to  lower  the  standard 
of  both  pure  and  applied  science.  As  the  demand  for  pro- 
fessional work  of  this  kind  increased  rapidly,  a  split  was 
made;  where  it  was  possible,  separate  chairs  were  established 
for  each  of  the  main  engineering  subjects;  and  a  new  faculty 
was  organized.  But  the  instruction  in  other  subjects  in  these 
new  schools  has  almost  always  been  left  to  the  regular  aca- 
demic teachers,  who  have  either  not  at  all,  or  at  least  only  par- 
tially, modified  their  methods  of  teaching  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  engineer.  For  example,  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics is  still  too  frequently  left  to  the  pure  mathematician, 
who  often  teaches  the  subject  as  an  exercise  in  symbolism, 
and  not  as  the  language  in  which  the  future  scientist  or  engi- 
neer is  to  do  his  thinking.  Even  where  there  is  the  will  to  use 
the  more  rational  and  useful  method,  the  accomplishment  is 
frustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  engineer  is  taught  in  the  same 
classes  with  the  academic  student  who  looks  upon  mathematics 
as  an  aid  to  accurate  thinking  and  who  does  not  intend  to  em- 
ploy it  as  a  direct  tool  in  his  work. 

Such  are  some  of  the  weaknesses  at  present  in  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  engineering.     The  universities  have  very  gen- 
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erally  recognized  the  need  of  proper  equipment  and  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  when  money  was  tb  be  had,  have  bought  apparatus 
and  machinery,  or  when  money  was  wanting  have  begged  old 
or  discarded  appliances  from  industrial  plants.  But,  even  so, 
the  majority  of  colleges  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
progress  made  in  the  designs  of  machines  and  their  scrap- 
piles  are  pitifully  small. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  drawbacks  the  forma- 
tion of  the  curriculum  is  unfortunate.  The  old  four  year  aca- 
demic course  has  been  borrowed  and  split  into  halves,  so  that 
the  first  two  years  might  be  devoted  to  a  somewhat  general 
training,  and  the  last  two  years  to  professional  study.  For 
the  first  two  years  a  course  of  study  based  upon  mathematics, 
physics,  and  chemistry  is  eked  out  with  a  meager  assortment 
of  modern  languages,  drawing,  and  shop  work;  in  the  last  two 
years  are  crammed  all  the  studies  possible  which  bear  on  the 
special  work  of  the  student.  Two  years  are  quite  inadequate 
for  the  technical  training  required,  and  so  pressure  is  con- 
stantly made  to  crowd  out  some  of  the  little  time  given  to  the 
educational  and  cultural  courses  of  the  lower  classes.  An  ex- 
.tension  of  time  has  not  been  possible,  for  two  reasons;  first, 
because  students  are  adverse  to  the  further  putting  off  of  their 
entrance  into  business;  second,  because,  after  graduation,  on 
account  of  his  lack  of  skill  in  the  practical  side  of  his  work, 
the  would-be  engineer  finds  that  he  must  usually  spyend  a  year 
or  two  in  the  apprentice-schools  which  have  been  established 
in  the  larger  industrial  plants  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
technique  of  the  trade. 

The  fact  is,  the  college  graduate  in  engineering  is  between 
two  fires — the  man  of  culture  blames  him  because  he  is  un- 
trained in  literature,  and  the  business  man  sneers  at  him  be- 
cause he  is  unable  to  do  things  and  reluctant  to  learn  the  essen- 
tials of  practical  life.  In  the  classroom  he  has  been  at  a  dis- 
advantage, because  he  has  not  had  time  to  read  widely  nor  to 
learn  to  write  accurately;  in  the  laboratories  he  has  wasted 
time  making  tests  on  mediocre  machinery,  and  in  the  shops 
he  has  past  a  weary  round  making  trifles  which  are  of  no 
use  nor  beauty.     If  engineering  education  is  to  be  improved, 
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these  faults  must  be  done  away  with.  For  the  engineer  must 
be  more  or  less  a  man  of  culture  and  he  must  have  also  the 
practical  knowledge  obtained  in  a  shop  where  methods  are  not 
academic.  This,  apparently,  can  be  done  only  by  radically 
changing  the  methods  and  by  enlarging  the  period  of  his 
Lehrjahre.  But  on  the  other  hand,  his  entrance  into  his  pro- 
fession must  not  be  unduly  deferred.  As  it  is  now,  the  ma- 
jority of  students  spend  four  years  at  college  and  frequently 
an  extra  year  or  two  of  apprenticeship, — five  or  six  years  in 
all.  Unfortunately,  too,  this  apprenticeship  comes  at  the 
wrong  time,  when  the  man  is  mature  and  has  in  his  own  opin- 
ion prepared  himself  to  take  up  immediately  a  responsible 
position  in  his  future  work.  So  he  naturally  objects  to  dis- 
agreeable mechanical  work,  meagerly  paid  for,  in  company 
with  uneducated  shop-trained  boys,  several  years  his  junior. 
Of  the  plans  made  to  correct  these  difficulties  a  promising 
one  "is  the  cooperative  engineering  course,  as  carried  on  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  The  university  and  a  number  of 
proprietors  of  industrial  plants  in  Cincinnati  have  entered  into 
an  alliance  to  educate  a  certain  number  of  young  men  to  be 
engineers.  Each  manufacturer  agrees  to  send  to  the  univer- 
sity, according  to  the  force  employed  in  his  shop,  a  number  of 
young  men,  and  at  the  same  time  teach  them  thoroly,  in 
his  own  shops,  the  technique  of  the  work.  The  students  pay 
the  university  the  usual  fees  and  the  manufacturer  pays  them 
wages,  beginning  at  ten  cents  an  hour  and  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  one  cent  an  hour  every  six  months.  The  manufact- 
urer's cost  is  thus  about  $2,000  in  wages  for  each  of  his  grad- 
uates; his  profit  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  articles  made 
and  from  having  in  his  employ  a  band  of  men  well  trained 
mentally  and  manually.  The  course  is  planned  so  that  students 
from  each  shop  w^ork  in  pairs  and  spend  alternate  weeks  at 
the  university  and  at  the  shop.  Each  class  is  therefore  di- 
vided into  two  sections,  which  alternate  in  their  work  in  the 
classroom.  The  length  of  the  course  is  six  years.  These  stu- 
dents are  given  one  week's  vacation  at  Christmas  and  two  or 
three  weeks  during  the  summer.  The  practical  work  at  the 
shops  is  as  carefully  planned  as  the  theoretical  work  at  the 
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university,  and  in  all  cases  the  students  follow,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  manufacturing  process,  from  the  raw  material 
to  the  finished  product.  For  instance,  at  the  Bullock  Electric 
Company  the  students  spend  the  first  year  and  a  half  in  the 
machine  shop,  the  next  two  years  in  the  graduate  apprentice 
course,  covering  the  commutator,  controller,  winding,  erecting, 
and  testing  departments,  and  the  subsequent  time  in  the  draft- 
ing room  and  sales  office.  A  contract  is  signed  in  triplicate  by 
the  student,  the  university,  and  the  firm.  This  contract  has  a 
blank  space  to  be  filled  out  with  the  shop- work  the  student  is 
to  receive  during  his  six-year  course.  The  dean  of  the  engi- 
neering college  and  the  professor  of  electrical,  chemical,  or 
mechanical  engineering,  as  the  case  may  be,  confer  with  the 
manufacturers  in  planning  this  course  of  shop-work,  so  that 
the  young  men  obtain  a  logically  and  carefully  planned  shop 
and  business  training.  It  is  obvious  that  this  arrangement 
with  the  manufacturers  requires  the  college  courses  to  be  al- 
tered, but  it  is  surprizing  how  easily  the  scheme  has  been  made 
to  work  in  this  university. 

The  cooperative  plan  in  detail  is  as  follows :  In  the  first 
place,  the  applicant  must  satisfy  the  same  college  entrance  re- 
quirements as  regular  students  and  he  must  in  addition  fulfil 
certain  others.  He  must  go  into  the  shops  in  the  June  or  July 
preceding  his  entrance  to  college  and  work  thruout  the 
summer.  If  he  does  not  show  aptitude  and  physique  for  the 
work,  he  is  dropped  immediately.  These  two  requirements 
have  succeeded  in  weeding  out  the  poorer  students  before  en- 
trance instead  of  after  entrance,  as  is  usually  the  case.  It  has 
been  specially  efficacious  in  warding  off  the  constitutionally 
lazy  and  inert,  for  few  of  these  are  willing  to  undergo  the  se- 
verse  discipline  of  hard  work  in  a  shop  for  a  long,  hot  sum- 
mer, even  with  the  hope  of  entering  college  in  the  fall.  For 
example,  the  first  year  the  course  was  in  operation,  there  were 
sixty  applicants  and  only  thirty  satisfied  the  educational  and 
practical  tests;  last  year  out  of  four  hundred  applicants, 
seventy-five  were  admitted,  and  next  year  from  eight  hundred 
probable  applicants  alx)ut  one  hundred  will  be  permitted  to 
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register.  Indeed  the  difficulty  is  not  in  getting  good  appli- 
cants, but  in  finding  room  for  all  who  are  eligible. 

The  first  three  years  are  spent  in  obtaining  a  general  educa- 
tion and  the  last  three  in  the  special  work  of  electrical,  me- 
chanical, or  chemical  engineering.  The  instruction  in  physics, 
for  example,  is  given  in  the  following  manner.  The  regular 
engineers  are  given  three  lectures  and  two  afternoons  of 
laboratory  work  a  week  for  a  year;  the  cooperative  students 
six  lectures  a  week  on  alternate  weeks  and  four  afternoons  of 
laboratory  work.  Under  this  arrangement  the  instructor  has 
only  the  additional  work  of  repeating  every  other  week's  lec- 
tures. In  recitation  courses  there  is  not  even  this  additional 
work,  as  large  classes  in  all  courses  are  commonly  divided  into 
two  or  more  sections.  The  same  plan  is  adopted  in  all  the 
other  courses.  In  this  college  the  course  of  study  outlined  for 
the  cooperative  students  is  broader  than  the  regular  course  in 
the  first  half  of  the  work,  and  in  the  last  half  when  the  profes- 
sional work  is  given  it  is  more  thoro.  Certainly  there  is  no  com- 
parison in  the  efficiency  of  the  technical  and  manual  training. 

If  the  plan  be  adopted  by  other  engineering  schools  situated 
near  industrial  centers,  the  efficiency  and  grade  of  instruction 
will  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  schools,  for  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  scheme  per  se  may  not  permit 
the  highest  type  of  engineering  training.  In  Cincinnati  the 
regular  and  cooperative  courses  are  both  in  operation  without 
friction.  The  aim  of  the  latter  is  to  supply  the  urgent  demand 
for  the  engineer  who  will  engage  in  commercial  production 
and  that  of  the  former  the  training  of  the  pure  engineer.  The 
need  of  skilled  and  trained  superintendents,  managers,  and 
proprietors  of  industrial  plants  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
country  and  the  fact  that  the  larger  establishments  require  our 
engineering  graduates  to  spend  a  year  or  two  in  apprentice 
schools  is  good  proof  that  our  engineering  colleges  are  not 
fitting  their  men  for  this  kind  of  work.  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  owes  much  of  her  commercial  progress  to  her 
thoro  methods  of  technical  education  and  to  the  attention 
paid  to  scientific  production. 

Judging  from  the  experience  in  Cincinnati,  this  cooperative 
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course  is  capable  of  a  very  successful  development  and  appar- 
ently it  is  elastic  enough  to  permit  of  considerable  variation  to 
suit  local  requirements.  Probably  the  greatest  aid  it  will  give 
our  manufacturers  is  in  supplying  them  with  men  who  have 
a  technical  training  based  on  a  good  liberal  education,  men 
who  after  graduation  will  be  able  to  enter  at  once  into  a  re- 
sponsible position,  as  they  will  know  the  technique  of  the  shops 
they  are  to  manage  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  prod- 
uct. In  fact,  we  have  great  difficulty  in  preventing  the  manu- 
facturers from  withdrawing  their  student-apprentices  from 
the  college  before  graduation  in  order  to  give  them  responsi- 
ble superintendencies — so  great  is  this  need  for  capable  and 
trained  men. 

Again,  the  cooperative  plan  puts  the  manufacturer  in  the 
position  of  being  a  co-partner  in  education  and  changes  him 
from  an  irresponsible  critic  to  an  active  participator  in  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  school.  Nothing  will  tend  to  strengthen 
engineering  education  more  than  an  intelligent  and  earnest 
backing  by  the  industrial  world.  And  this  interest  will  become 
just  so  much  the  more  intelligent  and  earnest,  the  more  the  im- 
portant positions  in  the  manufactures  are  filled  by  men  trained 
in  scientific  thought. 

Beside  these  immediate  effects,  this  scheme  of  training  may 
have  a  decided  influence  on  the  general  policy  of  engineering 
education.  It  is  certain  that  the  tendency  of  the  best  engineer- 
ing schools  is  to  make  the  training  of  the  pure  or  consulting 
engineer  a  post-graduate  course,  taken  up  after  the  candidate 
has  had  a  thoro  liberal  education.  This  is  but  following  in 
the  steps  of  the  best  medical  and  law  schools,  which  now  de- 
mand a  college  degree  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine and  law.  Harvard  is  on  the  point  of  putting  the  same 
plan  in  operation  in  the  great  engineering  school  which  the 
McKay  bequest  has  made  possible.  These  jxjst-graduate 
schools  to  supply  the  need  of  the  specially  trained  engineer 
will  not  be  numerous,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  they  should 
be  located  in  the  universities  whose  endowments  will  make  pos- 
sible the  erection  and  maintenance  of  thoroly  equipped  lab- 
oratories and  shops, — plants  where  not  only  the  best  exam- 
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pies  of  the  most  modern  machines  are  at  hand  for  tests,  but 
where  investigations  may  be  made  looking  to  their  further 
improvement. 

If  these  few  great  schools  can,  however,  supply  the  demand 
for  the  pure  engineer,  they  can  not  begin  to  meet  the  need  for 
the  host  of  skilled  men  necessar\-  to  the  proper  management 
of  our  industrial  plants.  Such  men  must  be  trained  in  the  en- 
gineering schools  thruout  the  country,  and  if  these  schools 
adopt  the  cooperative  scheme  instead  of  the  regular  four  year 
course,  they  will  be  able  to  raise  the  standard  of  technical  edu- 
cation and  to  improve  their  own  efficiency.  The  former  will 
be  obtained  by  the  more  rigorous  selection  of  candidates  and 
the  latter  by  the  lessened  cost  of  instruction.  No  item  in  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  such  schools  is  so  great  as  that  of 
equipping  and  keeping  up  the  academic  shops  and  machine 
laboratories.  In  the  cooperative  course  work  with  machines 
would  be  done  outside  the  colleges,  and  the  money  previously 
used  for  equipment  would  be  freed  to  obtain  better  apparatus 
and  instructors.  And  lastly,  that  most  inefficient  part  of  the 
school,  the  shop,  would  be  abolished.  The  matter  of  prime 
importance  in  the  shop  is  to  make  nothing  which  is  useless 
and  to  complete  work  in  the  least  time  consistent  with  the  best 
results.  Now,  it  is  very  generally  true  that  instructors  in  the 
school  shops  are  not  able  men,  and  students  make  silly,  useless 
trifles,  paying  no  regard  to  the  time  and  effort  used  in  their 
construction. 

In  our  opinion  the  greatest  danger  in  the  introduction  of 
this  scheme  of  education  is:  that  institutions  adopting  it  may 
allow  it  to  degenerate  into  a  sort  of  technical  trade  school 
course,  and  perhaps  this  will  happen  in  the  case  of  some  small 
and  struggling  colleges.  But  such  colleges  have  no  business  to 
attempt  so  expensive  a  training  as  that  of  the  engineer,  and  the 
poor  preparation  of  their  students  would  result  from  no  essen- 
tial weakness  in  the  theory  of  this  cooperative  scheme.  As 
engineering  standards,  in  theory  and  practise,  are  advancing  all 
over  the  country,  the  probable  effect,  and  the  one  to  be  hoped 
for,  is  that  cooperative  education  will  be  a  great  factor  in  the 
further  development  of  engineering  education. 

Louis  Trenchard  More 

University  of  Cincinnati 


IV 

READING  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

A  long  experience  has  convinced  me  that  comparatively 
few  teachers  teach  reading  strongly,  w^ith  a  permanent  need  as 
an  end.  By  a  permanent  need  I  mean  a  life-need.  Among 
the  most  fundamental  of  these  needs  are  the  following:  (i) 
the  ability  independently  to  interpret  the  printed  page;  (2)  the 
formation  of  a  taste  for  good  reading  and  a  fixt  habit  of  sys- 
tematically pursuing  a  course  in  good  reading;  (3)  the  ability 
to  read  so  that  the  listener  can  readily  get  the  thought  and 
sentiment. 

THE  ABILITY   INDEPENDENTLY  TO  INTERPRET   THE 
PRINTED   PAGE 

This  need  is  so  fundamental  and  permanent  as  to  call  for 
the  marshaling  of  all  available  pedagogic  resources  for  its  real- 
ization. Until  pupils  acquire  some  skill  in  selecting  the  ex- 
pressions that  most  need  interpretation,  these  expressions 
should  be  written  upon  the  blackboard  by  way  of  assignment 
of  lesson,  together  with  well  selected  questions. 

So  much  for  the  assignment.  To  secure  the  best  prepara- 
tion, the  pupils  should  have  their  dictionaries  on  their  desks, 
so  as  to  encourage  their  constant  and  habitual  use.  Likewise 
other  books  of  reference  should  be  placed  as  convenient  as 
possible  to  the  pupils.  In  the  habitual  use  of  dictionaries  and 
other  helps  is  found  my  reason  for  the  use  of  the  word  "  In- 
dependently "  in  the  heading  of  this  part  of  the  discussion. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  pupil  interpret  the  selection  thru 
the  teacher's  assistance.  He  must  form  the  habit  of  indei^end- 
ent  interpretation  that  it  may  serve  him  when  he  has  gone 
out  from  teacher  and  school  to  take  his  place  as  a  member  of 
society. 
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Having  disposed  of  the  assignment  and  the  preparation, 
we  are  ready  for  the  recitation.  A  recitation  in  interpretation 
presents  the  supreme  opportunity  for  putting  the  pupil  to  his 
best  thinking.  A  very  general  practise  both  in  the  grades  and 
in  the  high  school  is  to  ask  the  pupils  in  succession  to  give  their 
understanding  of  a  difficult  and  lengthy  paragraph,  containing 
many  words  and  expressions  not  understood  by  them.  Such 
work  nearly  always  lacks  definiteness,  unity,  and  strength. 
In  such  cases  the  interpretation  of  a  pupil  bears  no  definite 
relation  to  that  of  the  pupil  immediately  preceding.  What 
seems  to  me  very  much  better  is  first  to  require  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  pivotal  words  or  expressions  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  and  then  to  interpret,  if  thought  best,  the  para- 
graph as  a  whole.  This  secures  unity,  definiteness,  and 
strength.  In  interpreting  complex  expressions,  it  is  best  to  in- 
terpret the  base  word  first  and  the  modifying  word  or  words 
afterwards.  Thus  a  noun  should  be  interpreted  before  its 
modifying  adjective.  In  case  of  a  noun  modified  by  a  preposi- 
tional phrase,  it  will  usually  be  found  best  to  interpret  the 
noun  in  the  prepositional  phrase  first.  It  will  also  usually  be 
found  best  to  interpret  a  noun  object  before  the  transitive 
verb.  All  this  is  in  the  interest  of  unity  of  thought  and  atten- 
tion. Just  as  the  interpretation  of  one  complex  expression  at 
a  time  instead  of  a  whole  paragraph  secures  a  high  degree  of 
unity  of  thought  and  attention,  so  the  interpretation  of  one 
word  at  a  time  rather  than  a  complex  expression  secures  a  still 
higher  degree  of  unity. 

If  the  pupil  be  permitted  to  read  the  entire  paragraph  be- 
fore the  interpretation  is  begun,  expressions  are  past  over 
uninterpreted,  thus  weakening  the  mental  picture  which 
should  result  from  literary  interpretation.  In  order  to  secure 
a  full  and  continuous  stream  of  thought  and  sentiment,  the 
pivotal  expressions  should  be  interpreted  in  order  as  they  are 
reached  in  the  reading.  I  have  found  from  many  years  of 
experience  that  teachers  can  get  stronger  interpretation  by 
reading  themselves  than  by  requiring  the  pupils  to  read;  and 
after  pupils  have  been  trained  in  this  method,  the  teacher  need 
not  in  most  cases  ask  full  questions,  but  simply  indicate  the 
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questions  by  an  emphatic  pause  upon  the  word  to  be  inter- 
preted. 

As  pupils  are  to  be  made  independent,  not  only  in  their 
preparation  but  in  their  recitation,  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  work  for  the  ability  to  interpret  the  pivotal  expressions  of  a 
paragraph  in  their  order,  and  afterwards  the  paragraph  as  a 
whole  without  assistance  from  the  teacher.  This  is  difficult, 
and  should  be  attempted  at  first  by  the  strongest  pupils  only. 
The  above  method  presupposes  an  attack  of  the  reading  lesson 
exclusively  for  interpretation.  This  is  desirable  with  a  selection 
that  is  full  of  expressions  difficult  of  interpretation,  and  where 
intensive  work  is  sought.  A  selection  easier  of  interpretation 
may  not  justify  a  separate  attack  for  thought-getting. 

The  method  of  literary  interpretation  set  forth  in  this  ar- 
ticle makes  strong  demands  upon  the  discriminating  powers  of 
both  teachers  and  pupils,  in  selecting  the  definition  appHcable 
to  the  expression  to  be  interpreted.  It  is  difficult  for  a  teacher 
to  fully  realize  the  magnitude  of  these  demands  unless  he  at- 
tempt to  write  out,  for  the  critical  examination  of  a  scholar, 
the  definitions  and  explanations  that  will  best  interpret  a  se- 
lection. One  appreciates  this  difficulty  fully  when  he  edits  an 
English  classic  for  school  use.  Great  skill  is  required  on  the 
part  of  a  teacher  during  the  recitation,  to  show  the  pupils  why 
other  definitions  are  more  pertinent  than  many  of  those  given 
by  them.  There  is  no  time  for  labored  explanations  or  lit- 
erary discriminations  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pupils.  Ex- 
planations and  criticisms  by  the  teacher  must  be  prompt,  brief, 
and  stimulating.  In  much  of  his  work,  when  the  best  defini- 
tion, synonym,  or  explanation  is  given,  he  should  simply  say 
"  Yes,"  or  "  that  is  better,"  and  move  right  on,  that  the  recita- 
tion may  not  drag. 

The  old  method  of  requiring  pupils  to  define  the  new  and 
difficult  words  as  a  separate  exercise  independently  of  the 
reading  lesson  was  bad  in  that  ( i )  the  impression  was  given 
that  the  definitions  and  not  the  interpretation  of  the  selection 
were  the  end  sought;  (2)  words  can  be  vitally  defined  only  in 
relation  to  the  selection  in  which  they  are  used. 

If  the  interpretation  is  to  be  rich  and  stimulating,  it  is  not 
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enough  that  words  be  defined  and  synonyms  given.  Expressions 
must  be  illustrated  by  giving  examples.  Take  the  quotation 
from  TJianafopsis:  ''  To  him  who  ...  a  various  language." 
Pupils  should  be  required  to  illustrate  **  visible  forms  "  by  giv- 
ing examples — mountains,  valleys,  oceans,  lakes,  rivers,  sun, 
moon,  stars,  clouds.  Similarly  the  expression,  "  speaks  a 
various  language,"  can  be  illustrated.  Nature  speaks  in  the 
voice  of  thunder,  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  the  chatter  of  the 
brook,  the  song  of  the  bird,  and  in  the  voice  of  the  storm  or 
gentle  breeze.  In  like  manner,  the  expression,  **  holds  com- 
munion," can  be  illustrated.  What  the  pupil  needs,  in  the 
grades  especially,  is  a  richness  of  particular  ideas,  of  concrete 
images.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
urgent  necessity  for  teaching  general  ideas  and  definite  dis- 
tinctions as  rapidly  as  the  pupil  is  able  to  comprehend  them. 

THE   FORMATION   OF  A   TASTE   FOR  GOOD  READING  AND  A   FIXT 

HABIT  OF  SYSTEMATICALLY  PURSUING  A  COURSE 

IN  GOOD  READING 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  by  "  good  reading  "  is  meant  read- 
ing that  makes  reasonably  strong  demands  upon  the  intellect- 
ual and  moral  powers  of  the  reader,  and  that  stimulates  him  to 
strive  to  achieve  a  maximum  of  social  service  while  at  the 
same  time  it  equips  him  for  such  service. 

Such  reading  is  in  strong  contrast  with  most  of  the  reading 
done  not  only  by  children,  but  by  adults.  There  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  books  that  are  full  of  wholesome  sentiment — senti- 
ment that  makes  for  the  betterment  of  social,  political,  and 
economic  conditions.  But  there  is  serious  objection  to  senti- 
mental books  which  either  awaken  desires  that  are  evil  or 
ambitions  that  can  not  be  realized. 

No  educational  aim  is  paramount  to  the  formation  of  a 
taste  for  good  reading  and  a  fixt  habit  of  pursuing  a  course 
in  good  reading.  But  how  shall  this  taste  and  this  habit  be 
secured?  Even  the  little  Oliver  Twist  had  a  taste  for  more 
of  the  thin  gruel.  It  is  estimated  that  a  very  small  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  who  complete  a  high  school  course,  and,  of 
course,  a  still  smaller  per  cent,  of  those  who  complete  a  course 
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in  the  grades,  go  out  into  life  with  this  much-desired  taste  and 
habit.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  pupils  in  a 
thousand  who  have  studied  United  States  history  and  selec- 
tions from  the  fourth  and  fifth  reader  in  the  grades  have, 
after  leaving  school,  a  decided  taste  for  more  extended  reading 
of  literary  wholes  and  of  United  States  history,  and  system- 
atically gratify  that  taste.  It  would  be  still  more  interesting 
to  have  a  similar  report  upon  a  thousand  graduates  from  the 
high  schools  of  the  country. 

Then  it  seems  certain  that  the  selections  in  an  ordinary 
series  of  readers,  while  good  and  necessary  in  their  place,  are 
not  sufficient  to  give  this  taste  and  to  form  this  habit.  The 
method  of  critical  interpretation  discust  in  the  preceding 
pages  ought  to  go  far  towards  giving  pupils  the  desired  taste 
and  habit.  By  this  method  the  pupil  is  equipped  with  a  large 
store  of  particular  and  general  literary  concepts.  These  serve 
him  as  keys  in  the  interpretation  of  literary  wholes,  and  give 
him  a  taste  for  more  such  concepts.  A  pupil  thus  equipped 
would  be  much  more  likely  in  after  years  to  read  books  that 
make  reasonably  strong  demands  upon  his  intellectual  powers. 
No  doubt  many  persons  read  sensational  books  because  they 
do  not  feel  intellectually  equal  to  the  reading  of  more  difficult 
books.  There  is  doubtless,  however,  a  danger  of  so  over- 
refining  in  literary  interpretation  as  to  create  a  distaste. 

Supplementary  books,  purchased  in  sets  to  supply  a  class, 
will  prove  a  strong  factor  in  securing  the  coveted  taste  and 
habit.  The  reading  of  supplementary  books  in  school  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher  has  some  advantage  over  the  read- 
ing of  books  by  the  pupil  unaided  by  the  teacher.  For  here, 
the  teacher,  by  asking  an  occasional  question  in  interpretation, 
stimulates  the  pupil  to  a  more  critical  reading. 

Another  strong  factor  in  the  formation  of  the  taste  and 
habit  we  are  seeking  is  a  cooperation  of  the  library  and  school 
for  the  systematic  reading  of  good  books  by  the  pupils  in  the 
school  and  the  home.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  by  teachers 
in  securing  good  reading  by  an  occasional  stimulating  remark 
about  a  book;  also,  by  rewarding  pupils  who  habitually  have 
good  lessons  by  occasionally  excusing  them  from  the  recita- 
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tion,  to  read.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  being  done  in  good  schools 
everywhere  to  prevent  it,  there  is  present  in  most  schoolrooms 
more  or  less  of  the  "  schoolkeeper ''  sentiment;  that  is,  the 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  that  the  essential  thing  is  to 
put  in  a  given  amount  of  time  in  preparation  and  recitation 
rather  than  to  get  a  definite  result.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  eradicate  this  sentiment  than  to  excuse  pupils  from  recita- 
tions, giving  them,  at  the  same  time,  an  opportunity  to  read  a 
good  book.  If,  however,  a  pupil  is  much  in  advance  of  his 
classmates,  it  may  be  best  for  him  to  skip  a  division. 

To  further  systematize  the  reading  of  the  pupils,  we  are 
asking  that  a  record  be  kept,  in  each  school,  of  the  books  read 
by  the  respective  pupils.  Each  pupil  is  urged  to  keep  an  indi- 
vidual record  of  the  books  read  by  him,  giving  date,  and  a 
brief  statement  of  his  impression  of  the  book.  This  record 
could  be  greatly  improved  by  the  use  of  a  uniform  blankbook 
containing  a  few  printed  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  pupil 
upon  finishing  each  book.  Such  a  record  would  prove  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  the  pupil  in  after-life. 

Pupils  who  are  inclined  to  read  too  much — to  become  book- 
worms— should  be  discouraged  from  reading  or  rather  en- 
couraged to  play,  to  cultivate  a  home  garden,  to  have  a  work- 
shop, or  to  cultivate  flowers  or  trees.  I  wish  here  to  record 
my  emphatic  protest  against  the  doctrine  that  it  is  better  to 
read  light,  sensational  books  than  not  to  read  at  all.  Reading 
is  not  a  permanent  life  end;  but  social  service  is.  Only  such 
reading  as  equips  for  greater  social  service  is  justifiable. 

When  we  consider  what  a  taste  for  good  reading  and  a  habit 
of  reading  systematically  are  worth  to  an  individual  during  all 
the  years  of  temptation  to  idleness,  frivolity,  and  dissipation, 
we  partially  realize  the  value  of  such  a  habit,  and  are  the  more 
willing  to  put  forth  the  persistent  efforts  necessary  to  its  reali- 
zation. 

But  both  the  school  and  the  home  will  be  heavily  handi- 
capped in  their  attempts  to  form  a  taste  for  good  reading  and 
a  habit  of  reading  systematically  as  long  as  there  is  in  the 
schools  of  this  and  other  countries  a  textbook  course  of  study 
that  tends  strongly  to  create  a  distaste  for  good  reading.    The 
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condensed  subject-matter  in  our  textbooks  of  geography  and 
history  is  certainly  not  conducive  to  the  formation  of  a  taste 
for  reading  along  these  lines.  The  selections  of  our  school 
readers  fall  far  short  of  literary  wholes  in  their  power  to  form 
a  taste  for  good  reading.  The  textbook  problems  in  our  arith- 
metics are  divorced  from  the  concrete  transactions  out  of 
which  they  arise. 

The  day  ought  to  come  in  educational  evolution  when  the 
present  course  of  study,  consisting  of  few  books,  will  be  sup- 
planted by  a  course  of  study  consisting  of  many  books  bearing 
upon  the  fundamental  lines  of  race-conquest — literature, 
geography,  history,  nature,  mathematics.  These  books  should 
consist  of  well-selected  concrete  subject-matter  thoroly  di- 
gested and  correlated.  Those  who  have  lookt  into  the  matter 
know  that  such  a  course  has  not  yet  been  prepared — the  books 
have  not  been  written.  It  is  true  that  many  books  have  been 
written  that  are  suited  to  form  part  of  such  course;  but  every 
book  that  goes  into  such  course  should  be  suited  not  only  to 
the  grade  into  which  it  enters,  but  should  have  a  definite  rela- 
tion to  the  books  on  the  same  subject  in  the  grades  immediately 
above  and  below,  and  a  general  relation  to  the  books  on  other 
subjects  in  the  same  grade.  If  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation would  attempt  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  books  best 
answering  to  the  above  ideal  course,  great  good  would  result 
therefrom.  A  publishing  house  might  find  it  profitable  to  at- 
tempt the  preparation  of  such  a  course. 

Such  a  course  should  be  composed  of  stimulating  books 
dealing  with  each  of  the  historical  periods;  with  the  geography 
of  all  the  great  regions  of  the  earth;  with  the  formation,  prog- 
ress, and  closing  up  of  various  business  enterprises;  of  books 
on  nature  that  would  set  forth  not  only  the  general  facts  of 
plant  nutrition  and  propagation,  and  the  general  truths  con- 
cerning the  mineral  and  animal  sub-kingdoms,  but  would 
show  how  man  has  risen  from  savagery  to  civilization  thru 
cooperation  with  nature. 
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THE    ABILITY   TO   READ   SO   THAT    THE   LISTENER   CAN   READILY 
GET   THE   THOUGHT   AND  SENTIMENT 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  reader  must  himself  be  in 
possession  of  the  thought  and  sentiment  before  he  can  give  it 
to  the  listener.  If  the  selection  be  a  difficult  one,  the  separate 
attack  for  interpretation  has  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the 
thought  and  sentiment.  If  the  selection  is  not  difficult,  a  gen- 
eral preparation  of  the  lesson  will  put  the  reader  in  such  pos- 
session. 

But  before  the  reader  can  adequately  convey  this  thought 
and  sentiment  to  the  listener,  he  must  master  certain  mechani- 
cal difficulties.  Among  the  most  obvious  of  these  are  the  pro- 
nunciation and  articulation  of  the  new  and  difficult  words. 
First,  as  to  pronunciation.  The  most  unpedagogic  way  for 
the  pupil  to  acquire  the  pronunciation  of  these  words  is  to  get 
them  thru  imitation  from  the  teacher  or  brighter  pupils. 
The  power  to  make  out  the  pronunciation  of  new  and  difficult 
words  thru  the  use  of  the  dictionary  is  a  permanent  need 
of  great  value.  Therefore,  the  pupils  should  work  for  this 
power  thru  all  the  grades.  In  the  first  four  grades  the 
pupils  should  have  daily  practise  in  making  out  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  new  and  difficult  words  written  on  the  blackboard  and 
accented,  syllabified,  and  marked  diacritically.  Having  thus 
learned  the  use  of  the  diacritical  markings  in  the  unlocking 
of  the  pronunciation  of  words,  the  pupil  is  ready  for  the  use 
of  the  dictionary  in  the  following  grades  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  requires  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  teach 
phonetics  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  the  pronunciation  of  a 
word  and  not  as  an  end.  To  this  end,  the  words  whose  pro- 
nunciation is  to  be  made  out  by  the  pupil  should,  as  an  assign- 
ment in  grades  i  to  4,  be  written  on  the  board  syllabified, 
accented,  and  marked  diacritically.  For  preparation,  pupils 
should  be  required  to  write  these  words  syllabified,  accented, 
and  marked  diacritically,  and  to  endeavor  to  make  out  their 
pronunciation.  In  order  that  the  teacher,  during  the  recita- 
tion, may  teach  the  use  of  phonetic  elements  as  a  means,  he 
must  avoid  pronouncing  the  words  for  the  pupils  or  allow- 
ing the  stronger  pupils  to  pronounce  them  for  the  weaker.    It 
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is,  therefore,  best  to  call  upon  the  weaker  pupils  first.  When 
such  pupils  are  unable  to  pronounce  a  word,  help  should  be 
given  upon  the  syllable  or  phonetic  element  that  is  giving  the 
pupil  trouble.  To  require  a  pupil  to  spell  an  entire  word 
phonetically,  when  he  fails  to  pronounce  a  syllable  or  an  ele- 
mentary sound  correctly,  will  not  tend  to  teach  him  phonetics 
as  a  means.  To  do  this  is  about  as  reasonable  as  oiling  an 
entire  door  because  the  hinges  squeak.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  a  teacher  should  never  pronounce  a  word  for  a  pupil,  or 
that  she  should  tire  and  disgust  the  pupil  or  the  class  by  work- 
ing long  and  laboriously  to  get  a  pupil  to  make  out  a  pronun- 
ciation for  himself.  I  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  ability 
and  fixt  habit  of  making  out  the  pronunciation  of  difficult 
words  thru  the  use  of  the  dictionary  is  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance as  to  call  for  persistent  and  systematic  work  to  that 
end  thruout  all  the  grades. 

Secondly,  as  to  articulation.  After  the  words  have  been 
pronounced  by  the  pupils,  they  should  be  carefully  drilled  upon 
for  distinct  articulation.  When  the  teacher  and  pupils  are 
looking  at  the  list  of  words  which  are  being  drilled  upon,  the 
ear  is  not  likely  to  detect  an  elementary  sound  which  is 
omitted  or  slurred  over.  This  because  the  mind  gets  the  word 
thru  the  eye.  It  is,  therefore,  well  for  the  members  of  the 
class,  who  are  listening,  to  stand  with  their  backs  toward  the 
list  of  words  which  is  being  practised  upon  by  a  few  members 
of  the  class  in  turn.  It  is  an  excellent  device  for  each  pupil 
to  come  to  the  class  with  a  separate  written  list  of  words.  In 
this  case  both  teachers  and  pupils  being  more  or  less  unfamiliar 
with  the  list,  and  not  being  able  to  see  it,  require  much  more 
distinct  articulation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  calling  the  words. 
For  instance,  a  teacher  may  assign  a  separate  preceding  lesson 
to  each  pupil  from  which  to  select  his  list. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  attack  for  pronunciation  and  articula- 
tion should  precede  the  attack  for  interpretation.  It  is  even 
more  obvious  that  it  should  precede  the  attack  for  thought- 
giving  or  expression, — (i)  because  the  reader  should  not,  in 
his  attempt  to  convey  the  thought  and  sentiment,  be  hampered 
by  inability  to  pronounce  and  distinctly  articulate  the  words 
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of  the  selection,  (2)  he  should  not  be  made  conscious  of  inac- 
curacies of  pronunciation  and  articulation  at  a  time  when  he 
should  be  under  the  spell  of  the  thought  and  sentiment  which 
he  is  attempting  to  communicate.  For  this  latter  reason,  petty 
corrections  by  pupils  or  teacher  during  a  recitation  for 
thought-giving  have  little  justification.  Immediately  pre- 
ceding a  recitation  for  thought-giving  there  should  be  a  brief 
exercise  in  breathing  and  articulation. 

The  reader  having  put  himself  in  possession  of  the  body  of 
thought  and  sentiment  thru  interpretation,  and  having  mas- 
tered the  pronunciation  and  articulation  of  the  difficult  words, 
is  prepared  to  convey  this  thought  and  sentiment  to  the  listener. 
But  if  he  is  to  do  this  well,  he  must  have  a  strong  incentive. 
The  strongest  and  most  natural  incentive  that  he  can  have  is  to 
realize  that  his  listening  classmates  are  alert  and  eager  for  his 
message.  The  usual  practise  is  for  pupils  to  read  to  their 
classmates  and  teacher  with  the  latter's  books  open.  As  the 
pupils  who  are  presumed  to  be  listening  can  thus  get  the 
thought  and  sentiment  thru  the  eye,  there  is  no  inducement 
for  them  to  be  eager  listeners.  They  are  eye-minded  rather 
than  ear-minded.  To  meet  the  conditions  of  attentive  listen- 
ing, a  half-dozen  or  dozen  pupils  may  be  called  to  the  front  of 
the  room  in  turn  to  read  to  their  classmates  who  sit  at  their 
desks  with  books  closed. 

In  such  reading  the  ideal  is  to  so  convey  the  thought  and  sen- 
timent that  the  listener  will  grasp  it  readily.  The  listening 
pupils  usually  have  too  low  an  ideal.  If  they  hear  most  of  the 
words,  or  understand  by  laborious  attention,  they  are  likely  to 
be  satisfied.  If  an  elementary  sound  is  omitted  or  slurred  over, 
they  are  not  likely  to  complain.  For  this  reason  the  teacher, 
as  listener,  must  first  set  an  ideal  for  pupils,  by  using  such  ex- 
pressions as  "  again  "  or  *'  I  don't  understand  "  when  the  read- 
ing is  not  up  to  his  ideal.  Having  established  this  ideal,  the 
pupils  who  are  listening  may  be  requested  to  raise  their  hands 
when  the  reading  is  not  distinct,  as  a  signal  to  the  teacher  to 
require  the  reading  repeated;  or  each  pupil  in  turn  may  act  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  becomes  familiar  with  the 
voice  of  the  pupil  and  often  accepts  ver\-  slovenly  reading. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  ideal  above  set  up  includes  none 
of  the  refinements,  much  less  the  artificialities,  of  elocution. 
It  simply  makes  the  moderate  demand  that  the  reading  be 
such  as  to  be  understood  without  labored  attention.  It  is  my 
observation  that  not  half  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  this 
country  can  meet  the  above  requirement.  As  a  rule,  teachers 
do  not  work  as  strongly  as  they  should  to  the  above  end,  be- 
cause they  are  looking  on  the  book  and  can  follow  the  reading 
with  the  eye.  Pupils  do  not  labor  hard  to  express  themselves 
because  they  are  conscious  that  both  teachers  and  classmates 
are  getting  the  message  thru  the  eye.  For  this  reason,  criti- 
cisms from  the  teacher  are  considered  hypercritical.  As  long 
as  little  complaint  of  failure  to  convey  the  message  comes  from 
the  reader's  classmates,  it  is  natural  for  him  to  consider  the 
criticisms  of  the  teacher  as  given  more  or  less  in  the  spirit  of 
faultfinding. 

But  reading  from  the  textbook,  even  to  pupils  with  their 
books  closed,  does  not  fully  meet  the  condition  of  alert  au- 
ditory attention,  for  the  selection  is  familiar  to  the  pupils. 
Therefore,  as  much  time  as  possible  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
reading  of  books  more  or  less  unfamiliar  to  the  class.  My 
experience  with  supplementary  books  (sight  readers)  is  that 
pupils  read  better  from  them  than  from  the  regular- readers. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  say  to  a  class  that  if  it  will  attain  a 
certain  per  cent,  in  spelling,  in  the  arithmetic  tables,  or  in 
work  generally,  that  a  given  amount  of  time  will  be  set  apart 
each  week  for  the  reading  of  a  good  book,  and  that  the  best 
readers  will  be  called  upon  to  read.  Pupils  thus  come  to  realize 
that  good  reading  is  an  accomplishment  worth  striving  for. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  I  have  discust  the  general  principles. 
The  teacher  is  on  the  ground  and  is,  therefore,  the  best  judge 
of  what  exceptions  he  should  make  to  these  general  directions. 
It  will  usually  be  found  best  to  allow  the  pupils  of  the  lowest 
grades  and  pupils  who  do  not  speak  English  in  their  homes  to 
keep  their  books  open  while  their  classmates  are  reading. 
They  are  unfamiliar  with  our  language,  and  therefore  stand  irk 
need  of  both  ear  and  eye  in  following  the  reading. 

L.  E.  Wolfe 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
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The  Professor  stood  leaning  on  his  rake,  his  sleeves  rolled 
up,  and  his  flushed  face  beady  with  perspiration.  Not  really, 
tho;  only  figuratively.  He  was  not  in  his  garden,  and  it 
was  not  a  garden-rake.  It  was  a  Muck-rake,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor had  been  laboring  for  some  time  to  no  purpose,  and 
was  now  meditatively  resting. 

The  Professor  had  been  obliged  to  buy  a  new  overcoat  that 
year.  His  last  was  five  years  old.  Not  that  age  in  itself  mat- 
tered :  he  was  a  professor  of  the  Classics,  and  age  improved 
things,  according  to  his  thinking;  and  besides,  he  had  grown  so 
fond  of  the  old  coat  thru  long  association  that  to  lay  it  aside 
seemed  almost  like  casting  off  a  tried  and  faithful  friend. 

But  the  sleeve-ends  and  the  edges  had  worn  thru,  and  worse, 
the  button-holes  had  gapingly  refused  further  service:  you 
can't  wear  an  overcoat  forever.  Then,  too,  there  had  been 
needy  Professor  Junior,  on  whom  the  mantle  would  descend, 
and  Professor  Junior's  expectant  younger  brother,  who  was 
next  in  the  line  of  succession,  and  who  would  derive  equal 
benefit  as  a  result  of  his  elder's  good  fortune.  The  baby,  to 
be  sure,  was  not  yet  old  enough  to  enter  into  the  inheritance 
thus  prepared  for  him,  but  he  soon  would  be;  so  that  when  the 
Professor  had  considered  how  well  he  would  be  serving  the 
economic  principle  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, 
his  act  had  seemed  to  him  to  be  founded  upon  real  virtue. 

So  he  had  made  a  judicious  purchase,  skilfully  selecting  a 
garment  of  non-committal  color  and  style — one  of  the  kind 
which  never  looks  very  new,  and,  except  at  very  short  range, 
never  looks  very  old,  and  which,  in  the  light  of  several  times 
repeated  experience,  the  Professor  saw  would  possess  the 
prime  quality  of  longeval  ambiguity  after  its  evil  days  came 
and  the  clouds  returned  after  the  rain. 
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Of  course  he  hadn't  paid  for  it  yet.  It  was  still  the  early- 
part  of  the  year — before  the  Christmas  holidays — and  he  had 
hardly  as  yet  made  up  the  annual  deficit  caused  by  the  sum- 
mer vacation — that  delightfully  long  period  during  which  he 
was  expected  to  be  getting  his  next  year's  courses  into  shape, 
and  writing  books  for  the  glory  of  his  College,  and  during 
which  his  expenses  went  on  as  usual,  and  his  most  substantial 
earnings  were  the  envy  of  his  neighbors  for  having  chosen 
such  an  irresponsible  and  carefree  calling.  He  had  never  at 
any  time  succeeded  in  meeting  all  his  financial  obligations 
before  Christmas,  and  latterly  it  had  been  midwinter  before 
he  could  begin  to  look  the  world  in  the  face  again. 

For  times  had  been  changing.  The  butcher,  the  baker,  and 
the  grocer,  the  coalman,  the  milkman,  and  the  dry  goods 
merchant  had  all  entered  into  league  against  him,  and  charged 
him  more  each  year;  his  books  were  all  higher  priced  now, 
and  net  at  that;  his  landlord  asked  more  and  gave  less;  and 
two  or  three  examples  of  the  eternal  and  insatiable  feminine 
were  fast  growing  up  in  his  household — but  the  Professor's 
salary  remained  the  same.  He  belonged  to  no  union,  but  had 
to-stand  and  deliver  to  those  who  did;  he  received  no  tips,  but 
was  obliged  to  give  them  in  order  to  enter  into  full  possession 
of  what  his  money  bought.  In  the  midst  of  a  world  which 
was  united  and  stood,  he  was  divided  and  falling. 

His  friend,  the  professor  of  Economics,  had  often  explained 
to  the  Professor  that  all  this  was  perfectly  natural  and  inev- 
itable, being  only  the  outgrowth  of  certain  economic  laws 
which  were  perfectly  susceptible  of  demonstration,  and  that 
the  remedy  would  in  process  of  time  be  evolved  thru  the 
same  instrumentality.  The  Professor  himself,  who  was  not 
much  of  a  reasoner,  suggested  that  a  rise  in  salaries  would, 
on  the  whole,  be  sirnpler  and  more  gratifying;  but  he  accepted 
his  friend's  explanation  nevertheless. 

It  was  comforting  to  feel  that  he  understood  his  case,  how- 
ever imperfectly;  but  there  was  the  coat  to  pay  for,  just  the 
same.  He  had  cast  about  for  ways  and  means.  Couldn't  he 
in  some  way  turn  his  professional  knowledge  to  account? 
His  friend  the  geologist,  he  had  been  told,  was  getting  rich 
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by  engaging  in  work  outside  the  classroom,  and  divers  other 
Faculty  acquaintances  were  doing  the  same.  Some  of  his 
friends,  too,  were  writing  valuable  books  on  the  destruction 
of  disease  germs,  the  handling  of  currency,  the  rearing  of 
children,  the  art  of  cooking,  and  a  variety  of  other  interesting 
subjects,  and  adding  to  both  their  reputations  and  their  bank 
accounts.     Why  couldn't  he  do  the  same? 

But  the  Professor  had  immediately  reflected  that  he  could 
locate  no  mines  or  quarries  except  those  of  literary  and  spirit- 
ual richness,  and  no  one  cared  to  pay  for  that  kind  of  pros- 
pecting. He  knew  that  he  could  survey  no  lines  except  the 
long  and  devious  paths  to  culture,  and  that  few  people  in  his 
day  concerned  themselves  with  that  kind  of  surveying.  Not 
that  they  didn't  care  for  culture ;  they  did  care  for  it,  for  they 
invested  in  all  kinds  of  cheap  imitations  of  it  and  substitutes 
for  it.  They  couldn't  afford  the  real  thing,  because  it  cost 
them  time  and  effort;  and  there  were  other  more  impor- 
tant prizes.  There  was  success,  and  wealth.  What  they 
wanted  was  an  air  line  to  wealth — ^thru  cultured  landscapes, 
with  the  briefest  possible  stop-overs  at  a  few  proper  points 
just  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  principal  monuments  men- 
tioned in  the  guidebook  and  getting  the  innkeepers*  tags 
pasted  onto  their  traveling  bags.  The  tags  often  came  handy 
as  proofs  that  they  had  really  been  there. 

To  be  sure,  the  Professor  had  at  times  handled  a  little  cur- 
rency— for  short  periods;  and  he  thought  he  knew  something 
about  the  way  in  which  a  child  should  be  trained  up;  and  he 
could  cook  certain  innocent  dishes — the  kind  he  and  his  broth- 
ers and  their  ancestors  had  thrived  on  in  days  before  it  had 
become  the  province  of  colleges  and  family  journals  to  en- 
lighten and  frighten  the  world  on  the  subject  of  what  it  ate. 
But  he  wasn't  familiar  enough  with  the  terminology  of  any  of 
those  branches  of  learning  to  be  able  to  dress  up  his  remarks 
in  the  pompous  and  circumstantial  style  without  which  he 
knew  they  would  command  neither  respect  nor  attention. 

He  would  have  to  try  something  in  his  own  field,  after  all. 
Not  in  his  specialty,  the  Classics,  you  understand :  he  had  done 
many  an  article  on  classical  subjects,  waited  a  year  for  learned 
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journals  to  find  space  for  them,  and  looked  for  his  reward  to 
the  cultivation  they  afforded  him,  the  interest  with  which  they 
filled  his  calling,  and  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  a  schol- 
arly piece  of  work.  On  the  last  one  he  had  spent  most  of  his 
summer  vacation,  and  then  had  had  to  pay  cash  for  a  few 
reprints  of  it.  However,  he  didn't  feel  like  complaining.  In- 
deed, there  were  moments  when  he  felt  not  only  that  he  got 
all  that  his  articles  were  worth  to  the  world,  but  that  it  would 
be  greatly  to  the  comfort,  if  indeed  not  to  the  interest,  of 
society  at  large  if  all  such  publications  had  to  be  paid  for,  by 
their  authors,  at  advertising  rates.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  at  least  possess  the  merit  of  fostering  frankness. 

But  all  this  was  beside  the  point.  What  the  Professor 
wanted  was  money  with  which  to  pay  for  his  overcoat.  He 
must  write  something  which  would  be  worth  while  to  the  lit- 
erary periodicals  rather  than  to  the  journals  of  the  learned — 
something  of  interest  to  the  general  reader — something  new, 
or  at  least  something  old  dressed  up  in  a  new  garb. 

It  must  be  popular,  of  course;  that  is,  it  must  follow  and 
reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  while  it  appeared  to  lead 
and  direct  it.  A  bright  idea  struck  him.  He  would  expose 
something  or  somebody.  He  had  been  reading  exposes  in 
various  magazines  for  some  time,  could  see  that  they  were 
popular,  and  had  it  from  report  that  their  authors  received 
fabulous  amounts  for  their  services.  The  more  he  had  thought 
of  it,  the  better  had  the  idea  seemed.  While  Raking  was  the 
fashion  and  the  smell  of  muck  was  abroad  in  the  land,  why 
shouldn't  he  have  his  turn  at  it? 

Hence  the  Professor's  appearance  in  the  realm  of  muck. 
He  had  got  him  a  fine-toothed  Rake,  determined  to  succeed. 
.  .  .  But  whom  could  he  expose?  He  wasn't  acquainted  with 
any  one  who  was  apparently  very  bad,  or  really  very  rich  or 
great,  and  he  knew  that  if  he  attacked  any  one  at  all  it  must 
be  some  one  with  both  qualifications.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  only  one  individual  concerning  whom  he  possest 
information  extensive  enough  and  certain  enough  to  form  the 
basis  of  such  an  article  as  he  wished  to  write — and  that  indi- 
vidual was  himself.    But  it  was  hardly  possible  to  expose  him- 
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self — unless  he  could  conceal  his  authorship  under  a  feigned 
name.  He  considered  it,  hoping  that  the  plan  might  prove 
feasible. 

But  it  was  open  to  grave  objection:  he  wasn't  great;  he 
wasn't  famous,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  and  he  was  verj'  sure 
he  wasn't  rich ;  and  it  wouldn't  be  quite  fair  to  the  public  to  get 
it  wrought  up  for  nothing.  And  besides,  the  Professor  knew 
that  in  spite  of  the  very  readable  character  of  such  an  expose, 
no  one  could  be  induced  to  believe  it  if  once  the  secret  of  its 
authorship  got  out.  He  had  found  by  experience  that  the 
best  way  to  deceive  people  was  to  tell  them  the  literal  truth 
about  his  own  rascality;  by  consistent  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple he  had  acquired  a  firm  reputation  not  only  for  general 
goodness,  but  for  humor. 

So  the  Professor  had  reluctantly  given  up  that  idea.  His 
next  was  more  happy.  He  would  expose  his  own  profession. 
He  knew  something  about  that,  too,  and  he  felt  sure  the  public 
would  believe  all  he  said.  He  knew  that  there  were  certain 
dark  rumors  abroad  about  college  professors,  and  that  the 
public  thought  it  about  time  they  were  investigated. 

The  more  he  had  thought  of  it,  the  more  he  had  recognized 
in  the  subject  the  elements  of  popularity.  The  public  would 
not  only  believe,  but  take  pleasure  in  believing.  For  most 
people  were  busy  and  practical,  and  the  college  professor  was 
lookt  upon  as  an  impractical  idler;  busy  people  would  there- 
fore read  and  enjoy.  Then  again,  most  people  were  poor,  and 
lookt  upon  the  college  professor  as  rich;  poor  people  would 
therefore  regard  his  downfall  with  pleasure.  Between  the 
two,  the  public  would  be  enthusiastic  in  its  appreciation.  No 
magazine  editor  could  fail  to  recognize  the  fact.  The  over- 
coat was  as  good  as  paid  for.  The  Professor  had  drawn  up 
his  chair,  taken  out  his  pen — or  rather,  he  had  rolled  up  his 
sleeves,  seized  the  Rake,  and  set  to.  Hence  his  perspiration 
and  fatigue  when  we  first  caught  sight  of  him. 

But  it  was  not  merely  fatigue  which  had  given  the  Professor 
pause.  The  thought  of  his  confreres  had  suddenly  struck  him. 
They  were  a  part  of  the  public,  too.  It  seemed  a  mean  thing 
to  do — thus  to  take  advantage  of  a  class  of  men  who  had  at 
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least  never  done  serious  harm,  even  if  they  were  useless.  But 
the  Professor  brushed  the  objection  aside;  he  knew  that  no 
college  professor  had  ever  been  known  to  take  another  col- 
lege professor  seriously,  and  he  knew  he  would  be  forgiven, 
even  if  his  motive  in  writing  were  not  instantly  understood,  as 
he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be.    So  he  went  on  with  his  Raking. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  he  turned  up  was  Graft — Graft 
that  rode  on  the  posting  winds,  and  did  belie  all  corners  of 
the  world.  He  knew  it  would  be  when  he  began;  or  at  least 
he  knew  that  he  could  afford  to  stop  for  nothing  else  until  he 
had  turned  it  up.  All  exposes  had  to  be  based  on  graft  if  they 
were  to  be  readable.  The  righteous  hated  to  see  the  wicked 
prosper,  and  were  always  delighted  to  see  a  thief  caught  in  the 
act.  Didn't  the  Professor  himself  know  of  colleagues  of  his 
who  wrote  textbooks,  and  got  a  royalty  of  at  least  twenty-five 
or  thirty  dollars  a  year  for  several  years?  and  didn't  they 
recommend  their  own  textbooks  to  their  students,  and  some- 
times even  prescribe  their  use?  Didn't  he  know  of  others 
who  wrote  popularizing  articles  for  magazines,  and  added 
sometimes  as  much  as  fifty  or  seventy-five  dollars  to  their 
year's  salary?  Weren't  there  scientists  on  the  Faculty  who 
turned  their  skill  to  account  by  service  outside  the  College? 
Hadn't  he  himself  once  earned  ten  dollars  by  tutoring  during 
the  college  year?  Didn't  some  professors  marry  fortunes? 
and  didn't  they  sometimes  make  money  by  real  estate  trans- 
actions ?    Most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured ! 

To  be  sure,  the  Professor  himself  knew  that  all  these  activi- 
ties (including  the  marrying)  were  so  many  contributions 
toward  the  equipment  of  the  efficient  teacher,  and  that  those 
who  did  not  engage  in  them  (again  including  the  marrying: 
the  Professor  himself  was  married,  and,  of  course,  had  to 
take  this  ground  in  justification  of  his  policy)  rarely  proved 
in  the  end  either  agreeable  or  desirable  members  of  a  Faculty, 
He  knew,  too,  that  the  time  consumed  in  these  achievements 
was  taken  from  what  was  left  after  a  reasonably  long  daily 
service  during  regular  term  work,  and  that  whole  vacations 
were  gladly  sacrificed  to  it. 

But  the  public  wouldn't  think  of  that.    And,  besides,  there 
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ought  to  be  nothing  earthy  about  the  profession  of  teaching: 
college  professors  ought  to  be  every  bit  as  much  above  sus- 
picion as  Caesar's  wife  herself.  Surely  it  was  unseemly  for 
them  to  ask  for  advances  in  salary,  complain  about  the  time 
required  by  their  duties,  put  their  knowledge  to  any  use 
whatsoever  outside  the  college  walls,  or  profit  by  any  sort  of 
commercial  transaction.  They  ought  not  only  not  to  follow 
that  which  was  evil,  but  also  to  abstain  from  all  appearance 
of  evil. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  marrying,  how  were  students  to  know 
that  it  was  affection  and  not  money  which  lay  at  the  root  of 
certain  cases  of  professorial  matrimony?  To  the  unmarried 
and  widows,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  it  were  better 
for  them  to  remain  even  as  they  were  than  to  afford  even  the 
slightest  ground  for  misunderstanding.  And,  as  for  real  es- 
tate, if  the  truth  could  be  known,  doubtless  many  a  ruined 
gambler  in  stocks  could  trace  the  beginning  of  his  downward 
career  to  the  successful  real  estate  transaction  of  one  of  his 
college  professors.  Of  course,  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  a 
professor's  making  very  much:  but  it  was  not  the  amount 
concerned;  it  was  the  principle  involved. 

As  to  the  time  spent  by  college  professors  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  the  Professor  recognized  that  there  again  he 
had  a  good  match.  Didn't  every  one  know  that  college  pro- 
fessors taught  only  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  a  week — an  aver- 
age of  three  hours  per  day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  for 
only  forty  weeks  in  the  year  at  that?  And  what  work  he 
did  was  not  real  work:  he  never  strained  his  muscles,  nevo* 
soiled  his  hands,  and  enjoyed  himself  all  the  time — and 
every  one  knew  that  work  of  that  kind  was  not  work  at  all,  but 
recreation.  Nine  to  twelve  in  the  forenoon — and  the  rest  of 
the  day  for  skating,  golf,  tennis,  rowing,  afternoon  teas,  the 
theater,  and  parties — 

A  Book  of  Verses  underneath  the  Bough, 
A  Jug  of  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread — 

and  then  Saturdays  and  vacations,  too — Oh,  the  professor's 
life  were  Paradise  enow! 
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The  Professor  leaned  on  the  Rake  again,  and  laughed  aloud 
at  the  droll  picture  of  himself  which  he  knew  existed  in  the 
popular  imagination.  And  then  he  thought  of  his  full  life 
— the  forenoons  taken  up  by  recitations,  conferences,  and 
lectures,  with  their  nervous  wear  and  tear;  the  afternoons 
filled  with  preparation  for  the  lectures  of  the  next  day,  and 
with  committee  meetings;  the  evenings  replete  with  the  same 
activities;  the  special  sessions  of  the  Faculty  where  he  had  to 
listen  to  his  earnest  brethren  for  hours  as  they  discust  ques- 
tions of  moment  regarding  the  athletic  situation;  the  Sat- 
urdays and  vacations  when  he  raced  with  Time  in  the  effort 
to  accomplish  the  tasks  for  which,  by  dint  of  tyranny  over 
himself  thru  the  week  and  the  term,  he  had  reserved  those  pe- 
riods; the  rare  occasions  when  he  spent  an  evening  at  the  thea- 
ter, or  even  with  his  family,  or  anywhere  except  in  his  study 
or  at  some  learned  club  meeting  where,  under  the  name  of 
diversion,  he  and  his  fellows  met  to  hear  each  other  read  fas- 
cinating stories  about  "  The  nature  and  origin  of  binucleated 
cells  in  some  basidiomycetes,"  or  "  The  development  of  the 
primary  uredospore,"  or  "  Bucolic  diaeresis,"  or  "  Medea's 
marriage  problem  " ;  the  permeation  of  his  mealtimes,  his  rec- 
reations, his  very  sleep,  by  his  all-absorbing  work.  Home,  the 
usual  refuge  of  the  business  or  professional  man,  afforded  him 
no  protection  against  the  cares  of  his  calling — for  his  home 
was  office,  laboratory,  and  consulting-room  to  him.  The 
social  law  of  the  community — not  to  talk  Shop — afforded  him 
some  little  surcease,  or  would  have  done,  had  it  been  impar- 
tially administered;  but  even  then  it  could  not  do  away  with 
thinking  shop. 

For  men  who  worked  with  their  muscles,  the  day's  labor 
was  over  when  the  whistle  blew.  Office  workers,  and  clerks 
in  general,  had  certain  hours  beyond  which  their  obligation  to 
their  employers  did  not  extend.  The  gentleman  in  the  State 
Treasurer's  office  who  made  out  the  Professor's  monthly  check 
(the  Professor  was  in  a  state  university)  never  worked 
overtime,  and  the  Professor's  check  was  always  two  weeks 
late  as  a  result.  But  a  professor  was  supposed  to  sit  up  all 
night  to  get  his  examination  papers  corrected  on  time,  or  to 
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insure  his  class  a  lecture  according  to  schedule,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  be  accessible  at  all  times  of  the  day.  He  was  clearly 
to  be  classed  with  mothers,  farmers,  and  others  whose  work 
was  never  done. 

Of  course,  he  enjoyed  his  work,  on  the  whole,  and  his  life 
was  full  of  pleasurable  activity.  Its  very  fulness  was  a  joy. 
When  he  saw  others  looking  upon  their  tasks  as  drudgery,  he 
often  felt  guilty  at  the  thought  of  the  satisfaction  life  afforded 
him,  and  almost  wisht  his  own  calling  were  less  pleasant. 
Being  a  professor  of  ancient  languages,  he  was  so  far  me- 
dieval as  to  consider  the  advisability  of  scourging  himself 
to  quiet  his  conscience.  He  was  even  ashamed  of  not  regard- 
ing his  lot  as  poverty.  In  the  end,  however,  he  couldn't  see 
why  he  was  to  be  blamed  simply  because  he  was  happy  and 
contented,  and  so  gave  up  the  idea  of  the  scourge. 

On  the  whole,  the  Professor  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  hardly  be  fitting  to  attack  the  college  professor  either 
on  the  ground  of  graft  or  because  he  couldn't  render  a  satis- 
factory account  of  his  time.  His  scholarly  conscience  insisted 
that  there  be  something  more  than  mere  semblance  of  truth 
underlying  his  attack.  But  that  was  not  a  real  obstacle,  after 
all:  there  were  plenty  of  other  grounds  for  exposing  him 
which  were  juster  and  more  substantial. 

He  would  attack  him  for  encouraging  aristocratic  ideals. 
Popular  report  had  it,  he  knew,  that  college  professors  were 
not  democratic.  Didn't  they  wear  good  clothes  all  the  time, 
associate  with  rich  people,  cultivate  a  taste  for  art  and  litera- 
ture, avoid  saloons  and  musical  comedies  (the  Professor  was 
not  quite  sure  of  this  last),  and  in  general  separate  themselves 
from  the  crowd  and  assume  the  I-am-holier-than-thou  atti- 
tude? Didn't  many  of  them  belong  to  exclusive  secret  socie- 
ties, and  didn't  the  Faculty  in  his  own  institution  tolerate  fra- 
ternities and  sororities,  and  even  encourage  them?  Hadn't 
one  of  his  colleagues  exprest  himself  to  the  effect  that  "  if 
democracy  meant  muckerdom,  it  would  be  better  to  get  on 
without  it  "  ?  Here  was  a  fine  state  of  affairs,  indeed !  And 
in  a  state  institution,  too ! 

But  the  Professor's  inner  self  objected — that  conscience  of 
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his  that  was  always  getting  in  the  way  of  his  schemes  for  mak- 
ing money.     He  knew  that  good  clothes  and  cultivated  tastes 
and  decent  social  ties  did  not  of  necessity  mean  aristocracy, 
any  more  than  democracy  meant  muckerdom;  and  besides,  he 
wasn't  telling  the  truth.     The  college  professor  didn't  sep- 
arate himself  from  the  crowd.     He  might  not  attend  fourth- 
class  plays  and  patronize  saloons,  but  he  sometimes  went  to 
the  Palmengarten  or  the  Rathskeller,  he  ran   for  alderman 
and  got  onto  committees  which  had  to  do  with  the  sprinkling 
of  the  streets  and  the  disposal  of  garbage;  and  when  you  met 
him  on  the  street  away  from  home  you  couldn't  distinguish 
him  from  a  doctor,  or  a  traveling  man,  or  a  merchant,  either 
by  his  language  or  his  manner;  and  as  for  his  dress,  there  were 
good  reasons  why  that  should  not  be  better  than  the  ordinary. 
The  Professor  had  to  concede  to  his  conscience  that  the  ar- 
istocratic college  professor  was  almost  a  myth.     In  his  own 
institution  he  was  sure  that  democracy  had  all  her  due.    There 
it  was  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  distinguish  between  stu- 
dents and  professors,  except  when  the  latter  were  greybearded 
or  exceptionally  bald.     In  the  case  of  the  younger  professors 
there  were  almost  no  marks  of  identification — certainly  none 
that  depended  on  dignity,  or  on  arbitrary  claims  for  respect. 
The  professors  had  come  down,  so  to  speak,  and  the  students 
had   come  up — or   perhaps   the   students,   thru    frequent   ex- 
pression of  democratic  sentiment  in  the  press,  had  intimidated 
the  professors.     At  any  rate,  when  you  saw  a  nice-looking 
young  man  enjoying  a  cigarette  on  the  way  across  the  campus, 
or  flirting  with  a  co-ed  at  a  football  game,  you  couldn't  be 
absolutely  certain  that  it  wasn't  a  young  and  precocious  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty. 

The  Professor  had  grown  fairly  accustomed  and  almost 
reconciled  to  even  the  extreme  manifestations  of  college  de- 
mocracy. It  no  longer  disturbed  him  when  a  student  who  had 
come  into  his  office  for  an  interview  perched  himself  comfort- 
ably upon  the  Professor's  table,  and  swung  his  legs  as  he  non- 
chalantly surveyed  the  surroundings.  He  had  long  since 
ceased  to  regard  his  own  advice  as  worth  anything  to  speak 
of,  or  his  own  position  or  person  as  calling  for  any  special 
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manifestation  of  respect.  He  was  even  prepared  to  be  called 
by  his  Christian  name,  or  his  nickname — which,  after  all,  was 
preferable  to  the  "  Say ! "  with  which  co-educational  students 
invariably  addrest  him.  He  had  again  and  again  helped 
vote  the  privilege  of  an  audience  before  the  Faculty  to  stu- 
dents who  had  been  dismissed  for  drunkenness,  or  cheating, 
or  other  democratic  acts  subversive  of  college  discipline.  He 
had  again  and  again  seen  the  entrance  requirements  made 
more  simple,  and  the  requirements  for  graduation  cheapened, 
and  was  sure  that  any  aristocratic  inclination  of  the  Faculty 
to  think  that,  by  reason  of  years  and  experience,  they  were 
competent  to  direct  students  in  the  selection  of  studies  had  been 
thoroly  displaced  by  the  democratic  way  of  allowing  every 
individual  to  judge  ior  himself.  One  man  was  as  good  as 
another — and  a  grate  dale  betther,  as  Thackeray's  Irish  phi- 
losopher said. 

The  Professor's  great  doubt  now  was  getting  to  be  as  to 
whether  he  might  not  better  resign  and  go  to  school  to  the 
younger  generation.  He  himself  had  arrived  at  something 
like  an  intelligent  understanding  of  education  and  its  purposes 
by  the  time  he  had  been  out  of  college  ten  years;  but  it  was 
different  now.  The  last  number  of  the  Graduate  magazine 
had  contained  an  editorial  addrest  to  the  Faculty,  President, 
Regents,  Legislature,  and  People  of  the  State,  Nation,  and 
World  in  general,  written  by  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  one 
year  out  of  college,  and  settling  the  whole  educational  ques- 
tion in  all  its  phases  at  one  stroke.  The  general  tenor  of  the 
article  had  been  to  the  effect  that  faculties  didn't  see  thinsrs  in 
their  true  light,  and  were  in  the  way  of  progress;  and  the  Pro- 
fessor didn't  know  but  its  author  was  right. 

So  he  couldn't  expose  his  colleagues  for  lack  of  democracy. 
If  to  care  nothing  for  incense,  and  to  have  no  particular  con- 
victions as  to  their  own  value,  were  democracy,  then  were  they 
the  most  democratic  souls  alive.  Here  was  another  line  of 
attack  closed  to  him.  Was  it  possible  that  he  would  suffer 
from  dearth  of  material,  after  all  his  confidence  ? 

He  wondered  whether  he  couldn't  make  capital  out  of  the 
once    well-known    impracticalness    of   the    college   professor. 
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The  idea  wouldn't  bear  the  test,  however;  the  Professor  saw 
that  very  soon.  What  was  the  use  of  trying  to  convince  peo- 
ple of  the  unbusinesslike,  unmethodical,  and  impractical  ways 
of  a  man  who  supjwrted  a  household  of  six  or  eight  members 
on  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  clothing  and  educating  them  so 
that  they  moved  in  the  same  circles  of  society  with  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  those  whose  incomes  were  tenfold  that 
amount?  No,  the  college  professor  was  neither  unbusiness- 
like nor  behind  the  times;  his  laboratory  was  full  of  the  best 
and  most  approved  appliances,  and  his  department  of  the  li- 
brary displayed  all  the  latest  publications;  he  employed  the 
stereopticon  in  his  classroom;  in  a  hundred  ways  he  used  the 
money  of  the  state  or  trustees,  and  showed  as  much  ingenuity 
in  being  expensive  as  the  most  facile  of  their  servants  in  any 
field  of  activity. 

And  college  professors  were  vital  in  their  work,  too — no 
one  was  more  so.  Hadn't  one  of  the  Professor's  colleagues 
given  the  world  a  milk-test?  Hadn't  another  discovered  a 
good  way  to  thaw  out  frozen  pipes  in  the  dead  of  winter? 
Wasn't  another  just  about  to  give  humanity  a  new  form  of 
soda  biscuit?  Why  multiply  instances?  Were  there  not  col- 
lege professors  now  for  the  teaching  of  every  practical  thing 
under  the  sun — from  the  care  and  feeding  of  babies  to  the 
construction  of  a  steam  engine  ?  In  the  Professor's  childhood, 
if  a  boy  didn't  know  beans  from  peas,  people  wondered  what 
kind  of  parents  he  had;  but  now,  if  he  made  a  similar  mistake, 
or  conceived  that  beefsteak  grew  on  trees  or  was  dug  out  of 
the  ground,  his  ignorance  was  made  the  basis  of  a  charge 
against  the  schools.  The  educational  system  felt  such  reproof 
keenly,  and  was  sensitively  (no,  not  a  misprint  for  sensibly) 
doing  its  best  to  evolve  a  remedy. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  Professor  was 
too  modest  to  claim  any  such  glory  for  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  academic  department.  Their  aims  were  not 
practical.  All  they  were  doing  was  to  send  out  into  the  society 
of  the  state  cultivated  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  every  one 
knew  that  nothing  could  be  more  impractical  or  have  less  to  do 
with  life.    But  then,  they  were  not  representative,  and  so  that 
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fact  had  no  bearing  on  the  Professor's  present  attempt.  When 
people  spoke  of  college  professors  now  they  meant  men  and 
women  who  made  things  and  did  things. 

It  was  discouraging.  The  Professor  was  by  this  time 
thoroly  alarmed  at  his  repeated  failures  to  get  his  brethren  on 
the  hip.  It  began  to  look  dark  for  his  tailor — or  rather,  for 
the  ready-made-clothing  man.  But  there  remained  the  col- 
lege professor's  reputation  for  general  instability  of  character : 
he  might  assail  that,  and  he  felt  sure  that  his  efforts  would  be 
applauded.  He  would  expose  the  college  professor's  flip- 
pancy, insincerity,  and  general  lack  of  seriousness.  He  had 
once  received  a  visit  from  a  relative  who  belonged  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  reflected  its  views,  and  he  still  remembered 
the  indignant  outburst  with  which,  after  a  walk  thru  the 
streets  and  about  the  campus,  the  said  relative  had  given  vent 
to  his  conclusions :  "  Why  can't  the  fools  dress,  talk,  and  act 
like  sensible  people !  "  This  was  the  result  of  his  observation 
of  students,  of  course;  but  from  whom  did  students  copy  all 
the  vices  and  none  of  the  virtues,  if  not  from  their  professors? 
Afterward,  at  dinner  with  a  dozen  of  the  Professor's  friends, 
his  relative's  experience  had  been  no  less  unsatisfactory:  he 
had  sat  in  mystified  and  angry  silence,  unable  to  take  the  least 
part  in  the  medley  of  wit,  satire,  sarcasm,  iconoclasm,  badi- 
nage, and  picturesque  circumlocution  which  formed  the  con- 
versation. It  would  not  have  been  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
not  a  serious  word  was  uttered  during  the  whole  hour.  The 
Professor's  friend  was  horrified — and  to  think  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  such  people ! 

The  Professor  didn't  dare  tell  him  of  his  friend  in  the 
school  of  Philosophy  who  had  been  recently  elected  Deacon 
in  his  church,  and  who,  on  receipt  of  the  unexpected  intelli- 
gence, had  exclaimed,  in  a  way  which  seemed  to  say  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  expressions  of  the  kind:     "Well,  I'll  be 

d d !  "     He  knew  that  his  relative  couldn't  stand  it :  he 

wasn't  prepared  for  the  word.  It  was  enough  that  he  left 
town  with  the  firm  conviction  that  college  life  was  a  menace 
to  the  nation. 

Yes,  college  professors  were  altogether  too  trivial,  and  de- 
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served  to  be  exposed  without  mercy.  They  joked  about  things 
sacred  and  things  profane,  about  Hfe  and  about  death,  about 
their  own  subjects  of  instruction.  They  forbade  serious  con- 
versation at  table  and  on  social  occasions,  jested  in  their  lec- 
tures, and  giggled  in  their  chapel  discourses.  Nothing  escaped 
the  shafts  of  their  wit.  They  had  been  known  to  jest  about 
their  very  salaries. 

And  this  wasn't  the  worst.  The  Professor  surmised  that 
many  of  them  looked  upon  education  itself  as  a  huge  joke. 
At  least  they  had  something  less  than  perfect  faith  in  each 
other;  else  why  did  they  invariably  send  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters elsewhere  to  college  ?  He  was  inclined  to  regard  as  a  sub- 
terfuge the  statement  that  they  wished  to  secure  for  them  the 
benefits  of  college  life  away  from  home.  He  had  read  some- 
where that,  as  early  as  the  elder  Scipio's  time,  it  had  been  re- 
garded as  quite  a  witticism  to  express  surprize  that  two  priests 
could  refrain  from  laughing  when  they  met  each  other  on  the 
street,  and  he  thought  that  the  same  time-honored  joke  might 
well  be  applied  to  college  professors. 

The  Professor  reflected,  however,  that  not  all  of  his  con- 
freres possessed  the  same  sense  of  humor.  .  No, — and  he 
thought  of  it  with  a  kind  of  dread, — there  were  those  of 
the  other  variety,  who  ponderously  plowed  thru  life  in  sol- 
emn seriousness,  took  everything  literally,  and  never  showed 
their  teeth  by  way  of  smile,  tho  Nestor  swore  the  jest 
were  laughable.  And  strange  to  say,  it  was  not  in  the  midst 
of  lighter  surroundings  that  they  showed  most  clearly  their 
deficiency.  It  was  while  they  were  at  the  serious  business 
of  life  that  they  made  it  apparent,  in  a  thousand  ways,  that 
humor  was  a  sealed  book  to  them — in  their  exaggerated  ideas 
of  the  importance  of  their  specialties,  in  their  insistence  upon 
the  necessity  of  certain  subjects  for  success  in  this  or  that 
career;  in  their  conscientious  and  laborious  presentation  of 
irrelevant  and  immaterial  data  before  young  i)eople  who  knew 
better  than  their  instructors  that  such  stuflf  as  that  wasn't  what 
made  courses  valuable;  in  their  assumption  that  these  same 
young  people  saw  things  as  they  did,  or  indeed  got  any  very 
great  benefit  from  any  course;  in  their  unquestioning  faith  in 
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details  in  general;  in  the  earnestness  with  which  they  debated 
the  unessential  in  Faculty  meeting;  in  their  long  and  unsmil- 
ing conferences  with  equally  unsmiling  students  who  were 
seriously  attempting  to  map  out  work  for  the  whole  four  years 
at  one  sitting;  in  their  writing  and  reading  of  learned  papers 
(and  especially  the  reading,  for  there  was  where  the  matter 
affected  the  Professor) ;  and  most  of  all,  in  their  sublime  un- 
consciousness of  the  part  they  were  playing  in  the  Comedxe 
Humaine. 

The  Professor  knew  well  enough  that  his  friend  in  the  de- 
partment of  education  believed  that  he  was  contributing  mo- 
mentously to  the  solution  of  the  educational  questions  of  the 
age — but  the  Professor  himself  was  convinced  that  the  same 
things  had  been  said  annually,  or  oftener,  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Republic.  He  had  read,  only  the  day  before,  in  an  old 
file  of  a  New  England  newspaper,  that  "  the  amount  of  non- 
sense uttered  regarding  the  subject  of  education  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years  was  greater  than  that  uttered  on  all 
other  subjects  put  together,"  The  file  was  dated  1825,  and 
the  Professor  was  moved  to  smiles  at  the  thought  of  the  im- 
mense proportions  which  the  sum  total  must  have  assumed  by 
this  time. 

And  here  were  educators  still  discussing,  still  changing 
methods,  and  still  thinking  that  they  were  doing  and  thinking 
new  things,  while  for  the  most  part  they  were  merely  pouring 
old  wine  into  new  bottles.  Change  was  succeeding  change  so 
rapidly  that  the  Professor  no  longer  could  keep  track  of  his 
children's  progress  at  school,  and  had  become  thoroly  in- 
timidated into  abandoning  all  attempts  to  contribute  to  their 
education  himself.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  suspected  that  they 
were  not  really  being  educated.  The  whole  matter  recalled  to 
his  mind  Lowell's 

Change  jes'  for  change,  is  like  them  big  hotels 
Where  they  shift  plates,  an'  let  ye  live  on  smells. 

And  then,  there  was  his  classical  friend.  The  Professor 
knew  that  he  really  believed  that  his  forthcoming  publication 
on  the  number  of  ^/'s  in  Tacitus  as  compared  with  the  number 
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of  naiH  in  Thucydides  was  going  to  be  widely  read  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  consequences,  while  the  Professor  himself  knew 
well  enough  that  it,  together  with  ten  thousand  other  articles 
of  like  nature  which  were  being  corrupted  by  moth  and  rust 
on  the  library  shelves  of  the  country  (he  regretted  that  thieves 
could  not  get  at  them,  too),  was  only  a  contribution  to  the 
world's  unread  and  unreadable  literature  of  humor.  It  made 
the  Professor  think  of  the  Gnat  on  the  Bull's  horn,  who  asked 
the  big  beast  whether  he  wasn!t  sorry  to  have  him  go  away, 
and  who  felt  hurt  when  his  bovine  friend  replied  that  he 
hadn't  known  he  was  there. 

The  Professor  saw  that  this  was  about  the  case  with  his 
friend's  publication,  but  his  friend  never  suspected  it  in  the 
least.  Divers  scientific  friends  were  cast  in  the  same  solemn 
mold.  One  of  them  was  dyspeptic,  and  always  carried  gra- 
ham bread  in  his  pocket  when  he  went  out  to  dine;  and  on  one 
occasion,  at  an  afternoon  function,  when  his  hostess  asked 
him  if  he'd  take  the  regulation  cup  of  tea,  he  had  said  no,  thank 
you,  he'd  prefer  a  little  hot  milk.  Another  friend,  in  the 
English  department,  had  been  overheard  giving  instructions  to 
a  blue-eyed  Freshman  girl  about  a  topic  which  she  was  to 
write :  "  Now,  you  go  to  the  library,  procure  admission  to  the 
departmental  stacks,  and  consult  Breal's  Melanges  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Semasiology."  She  had  vanished,  with  an  air  of  stu- 
pefaction which  was  not  feigned;  but  soon  appeared  in  the 
doorway  again,  and  timidly,  with  many  blushes,  said :  "  S-a-y, 
how  do  yuh  spell  ut?  "  The  gentleman  informed  her,  with  all 
the  gravity  which  should  belong  to  a  good  semasiologist. 

So  that  if  some  professors  seemed  too  flippant,  it  was  equally 
apparent  that  there  were  others  who  were  too  serious  for 
genuine  usefulness.  The  Professor  saw  that  they  couldn't 
all  be  reduced  to  one  type  and  attacked  as  a  unit,  after  all. 
It  might  indeed  be  that  both  extremes  needed  to  be  exposed; 
but  supposing  that  the  evil  (as  is,  of  course,  usual  with  exposed 
evils)  were  corrected  as  a  result,  what  was  to  become  of  educa- 
tion? Perfectly  well  balanced  and  practical  men  who  knew 
how  to  set  just  values  on  their  services  and  upon  the  rewards 
of  life  did  not  become  college  professors;  or,  if  they  did,  re- 
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mained  such  only  a  short  time.     It  wouldn't  do  to  wreck  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  land. 

The  event  was  that  the  Professor  was  forced  to  give  up  his 
plan  of  exposing  college  professors.  He  could  discover  only 
one  fault  in  them — a  slight  tendency  to  uncertainty  of  balance 
— and  he  remembered  often  having  heard  that  this  was  a  qual- 
ity inseparable  from  genius  itself.  The  college  professor  was 
clean,  honest,  decent,  modern,  practical,  vital,  civic,  and  demo- 
cratic— a  proper  man  as  one  should  see  in  a  summer's  day;  a 
most  lovely,  gentleman-like  man — therefore  he  must  needs  be 
let  alone. 

So  the  Professor  picked  up  the  Rake  and  started  for  the  tool- 
shed  to  hang  it  up.  He  was  melancholy  because  of  his  failure, 
and  moved  slowly;  and  when  he  was  halfway,  he  came  to  a 
standstill,  in  a  brown  study.  Yes,  the  college  professor  was 
all  very  proper,  and  stood  the  test;  that  was  very  apparent. 
But  wasn't  that  just  what  was  the  matter  with  him?  The  Pro- 
fessor couldn't  reconcile  himself  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
wasn't  something  wrong  with  him.  His  intuition  told  him 
there  was.  Here  was  a  new  train  of  thought.  He  would  pur- 
sue it.  And  then,  there  was  the  coat.  He  shouldered  the  Rake 
again,  and  retraced  his  steps. 

Yes,  he  had  found  the  joint  in  their  armor,  after  all:  they 
were  altogether  too  free  from  objection.  They  were  too  mod- 
ern, and  too  much  like  other  people.  Where  was  the  bald- 
headed,  spectacled,  absent-minded  old  gentleman  who  had  af- 
forded mankind  so  much  amusement  for  generations?  What 
was  to  become  of  the  world  without  the  college  professor  to 
laugh  at?  Had  the  ancient  professor  who  couldn't  recognize 
his  own  children  out  of  their  proper  surroundings  become  a 
myth  ?  or  the  one  who  tied  a  string  around  his  finger  to  insure 
Mrs.  Professor  against  his  tricky  memory,  and  then  consumed 
himself  in  vain  attempts  to  recall  the  reason  for  the  string? 
or  the  one  who  shoveled  potatoes  into  a  bottomless  basket, 
lifted  it  up,  carried  it  away,  poured  out  its  emptiness,  and  re- 
turned to  repeat  the  operation,  without  once  waking  up  to 
reality  ?  or  the  one  who  went  upstairs  to  get  a  book,  forgot  on 
the  way,  and  had  to  go  back  to  his  exact  original  position  in 
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order  to  get  straight  again?    Was  the  world  left  to  the  comic 
stage  and  the  comic  papers  alone  for  its  laughter? 

The  Professor  feared  it  was.  He  lookt  about  him,  and  saw 
only  a  few  of  the  old  type  left — and  they  would  soon  be  gone. 
In  their  places  were  growing  up — ^had  grown  up,  in  fact — a  new 
generation — young  men  of  infallible  memory  and  irreproach- 
able method,  with  vital  subjects  and  practical  aims,  vigorous, 
aggressive,  unsentimental — and  not  in  the  least  old-fashioned. 

Not  old-fashioned.  The  Professor  thought  of  the  old  fash- 
ion. He  remembered  the  old  fashion  very  well.  Years  back 
he  had  been  in  college  under  men  of  the  old  fashion,  and  his 
heart  reached  out  to  them  at  the  recollection.  That  had  been 
in  the  day  when  there  was  a  small  Faculty  and  few  students, 
before  the  college  had  become  a  vast  machine  with  professors 
at  the  levers;  when  professors  not  only  instructed  but  loved 
their  students,  and  when  students  not  only  submitted  to,  but 
reverenced,  their  professors;  before  it  had  become  the  fashion 
to  go  to  college  for  social  prestige,  and  when  it  could  safely 
be  assumed  that  a  man's  presence  there  signified  ambition  of 
the  highest  type;  before  students  avoided  being  seen  with 
their  professors  for  fear  of  the  charge  of  bootlicking;  before 
humor  became  an  end  instead  of  a  mean;  before  the  complete 
ascendency  of  the  German  method,  the  absolute  reign  of  the 
specialist,  the  rise  of  the  graduate  school,  and  the  mania  for 
publication. 

The  Professor  had,  indeed,  taken  some  of  his  courses  under 
specialists,  but  those  were  not  the  teachers  he  remembered. 
Those  who  had  won  a  place  in  his  memory,  and  in  his  affec- 
tion, were  of  the  old-fashioned  type — professors  of  the  Clas- 
sics, who  perhaps  knew  very  little  about  the  sources  of  Dictys 
Cretensis,  but  who  were  so  magnetically  full  of  Homer,  and 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  and  Sophocles,  and  who  were  such  fine 
specimens  of  nobility  of  character,  that  a  course  under  them 
was  full  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  inspiration  whose  warmth 
never  entirely  spent  itself.  They  knew  their  English  literature, 
too,  and  could  teach  it.  Perhaps  they  were  innocent  of  ap- 
preciating the  importance  of  knowing  the  influence  of  the 
Theban  Cycle  on  Celtic  legend,  but  they  were  so  filled  with  the 
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spirit  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare  that  their  classroom  instruc- 
tion in  Greek  and  Latin  did  almost  as  much  for  the  student's 
knowledge  of  English  literature  as  for  his  familiarity  with 
the  classics:  you  could  hear  a  pin  drop  when  they  began  to 
quote  the  passages  they  loved. 

They  could  have  taught  mathematics,  too,  if  necessary,  or 
history — or  possibly  a  science  or  two.  Of  course  they  didn't 
know  all  that  vast  array  of  obscure  and  for  the  most  part  insig- 
nificant and  unessential  facts — as  thick  and  numberless  as  the 
gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams — which  form  the  penum- 
bra of  knowledge  about  a  subject,  and  the  possession  of  which 
seemed  to  the  Professor  to  be  the  most  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  specialist  and  the  old  type  of  scholar;  but  they  knew 
the  nucleus,  and  it  never  occurred  to  their  students  to  doubt 
their  infallibility  for  a  single  moment.  The  Professor  remem- 
bered a  course  of  mathematics  which  he  had  taken  under  a  man 
whose  real  field  was  literature — a  sovereign  Alchemist  that  in 
a  trice  transmuted  the  leaden  metal  of  sines  and  cosines  into 
Gold.  They  were  men  rich  in  wisdcwm  and  culture,  as  well  as 
masters  of  mere  facts. 

Nor  were  they  lacking  in  sound  scholarship,  in  spite  of  their 
breadth  of  interest.  They  even  published — ^not  in  their  early 
youth :  that  was  the  great  difference  between  them  and  the 
generation  of  specialists — but  after  their  powers  had  ripened, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  they  had  something  to  say 
which  was  well  matured  and  worth  while. 

They  were  men  with  peculiarities  of  manner,  of  course. 
One  always  laid  his  forefinger  alongside  his  nose  and  cocked 
one  eye  while  emphasizing  some  favorite  precept.  Another 
pawed  the  air  as  he  spoke.  Another  groaned  between  phrases, 
and  even  words.  Another  had  a  way  of  tilting  his  head  back 
and  half  closing  his  fine  old  eyes  as  he  repeated  favorite  pas- 
sages— 


Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in  night  ; 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time  ; 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow 
New-bent  in  heaven — 
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The  Professor  felt  it  all  again.  The  results  of  the  inspiration 
that  had  entered  his  soul  as  he  listened  to  old  Uncle  Johnny- 
were  among  his  dearest  possessions  in  life. 

Many  was  the  laugh,  too,  which  they  inspired,  and  many 
the  jokes  about  them  which  were  current,  became  traditional, 
and  served  for  the  delight  of  succeeding  generations  of  stu- 
dents. Many  were  the  tricks — disrespectful  only  in  seeming — 
which  were  played  upon  them,  and  which  were  appreciated, 
too;  for  they  were  men  of  real  humor — not  the  kind  which 
flared  up  noisily  like  the  crackling  of  thorns,  but  the  genial 
and  gentle  sort,  like  afternoon  sunshine  in  the  season  of  mists 
and  mellow  fruitfulness. 

They  had  not  only  their  peculiarities  of  manner,  but  most 
of  them  had  their  pet  phrases,  or  their  pet  details  of  instruc- 
tion. It  paid  you.  to  know  all  about  quamqiiam  when  it  came 
to  examination  under  the  professor  of  Latin — "  Old  Quam- 
quam  "  they  had  called  him,  and  when  his  sixth  son  first  saw 
the  light  he  was  promptly  distinguished  as  "  Little  Quidquid," 
The  Greek  professor  was  "  Old  Zeus,"  and  the  professor  of 
Astronomy  was  always  referred  to  as  "  Twinkle."  You  could 
judge  the  degree  of  affection  felt  for  a  professor  by  the  apt- 
ness of  his  nickname  and  the  frequency  of  its  employment. 

And  they  were  men  of  broad  outlook  and  reliable  judgment, 
even  if  they  didn't  stray  far  from  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree. 
In  those  days  you  could  plan  your  course  without  running  for 
consultation  to  ten  different  men  representing  ten  different 
subjects — or,  perhaps,  only  ten  different  phases  of  the.  same 
subject — and  then  withdrawing  to  your  room,  notes  and 
provisional  schedules  in  hand,  to  become  distracted  in  the  at- 
tempt to  get  a  point  of  view  by  reconciling  or  balancing  the 
opposing  forces;  your  white-haired  old  professor,  who  had 
never  heard  of  a  system  of  "  advisers,"  would  set  you  right 
out  of  the  abundant  depths  and  breadths  of  his  experience, 
and  you  would  accept  his  solution  with  gratitude  and  implicit 
confidence.  You  hadn't  learned  yet  that  young  America  was 
wiser  than  all  the  graybeards  in  Israel. 

They  were  men  of  soul  and  conscience,  too.  They  may  have 
been  somewhat  apart  from  the  world — but  then  they  were  not 
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aware  that  college  professors  ought  not  to  contribute  to  a 
moral  aristocracy,  and  didn't  realize  as  they  should  have  done 
that  it  wasn't  exactly  the  kind  and  neighborly  thing  to  be  better 
than  your  fellows.  They  ignorantly  supposed  that  it  devolved 
upon  them  to  afford  their  youthful  student  community  exam- 
ples of  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  excelldnce,  and  so  did  not 
hesitate  on  occasion  to  wander  beyond  the  limits  of  their  sub- 
jects to  emphasize  the  moral  bearing  of  certain  intellectual 
truths  which  lay  along  the  way.  They  seemed  to  feel  the 
burden  of  responsibility,  too;  they  indulged  in  no  amusements, 
however  innocent  to  them,  as  to  whose  moral  influence  the 
public  entertained  any  degree  of  doubt.  Strictly  speaking, 
they  were  wrong;  the  principle  of  measuring  the  virtue  or  vice 
of  an  act  by  anything  else  than  its  effect  upon  themselves  was, 
of  course,  essentially  false — but  then  they  were  laboring  under 
the  stern  delusion  that  it  was  their  duty  to  eat  no  meat  while  the 
world  stood  if  they  were  thereby  to  make  their  sons  to  offend. 
Best  of  all,  they  were  individual.  They  were  not  like  each 
other,  nor  like  any  one  else.  They  were  not  educational  ma- 
chinists, nor  were  they  the  products  of  educational  machines. 
Their  students  were  not  surrendered  to  the  mercies  of  a  long 
printed  list  of  automatic  rules  whose  mere  interpretation  neces- 
sitated the  services  of  a  legal  mind ;  their  courses  were  not  per- 
fect examples  of  the  lockstep,  with  lectures,  quizzes,  outlines, 
syllabi,  notes,  bibliographies,  collateral  readings  (one  hundred 
and  fifty  students  required  to  read  a  certain  chapter  in  a  work 
of  which  at  most  two  copies  existed  in  the  library,  all  within  a 
week),  topics,  conferences,  exhortations,  threats,  conditions, 
excommunications,  indulgences,  and  absolutions.  Some  stu- 
dents proved  recreant,  it  was  true;  but  the  Professor  couldn't 
see  that  the  lock-step  method  had  greatly  decreased  the  per- 
centage :  surely  in  vain  the  net  was  spread  in  the  sight  of  any 
bird.  The  best  students  had  their  best  brought  out,  and  bore 
the  stamp  of  individuality  rather  than  the  factory  mark  of  a 
great  system.  He  was  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  the 
lock-step  of  the  present  kept  students  so  busy  taking  notes  of 
what  others  said  and  wrote  that  their  powers  of  independent 
thinking  were  atrophied. 
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The  Professor  was  perspiring  again  now,  and  had  to  stop 
and  rest.  He  surveyed  his  work  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
felt  encouraged.  It  looked  as  if  something  were  really  going 
to  come  of  it.  But  with  the  decrease  of  his  bodily  temperature, 
as  he  rested  and  reflected,  came  also  a  cooling  of  enthusiasm. 
However  great  the  faith  he  had  in  the  justice  of  his  arraign- 
ment of  college  professors,  he  knew  that  he  would  get  into 
trouble  with  them  if  he  let  the  world  into  his  confidence  as  he 
had  planned  to  do.  They  might  take  no  notice  of  a  variety  of 
other  charges,  but  their  conceit  would  be  touched  to  the  quick 
by  the  least  insinuation  that  their  thoroly  modern  and  up-to- 
date  system  was  not  infallible.  They  would  tell  him  that  he 
was  idealizing  an  ancient  past,  that  neither  the  present  was  so 
deficient  nor  the  past  so  efficient  as  he  liked  to  suppose,  that 
present-day  methods  were  a  necessity,  and  that  any  one  who 
knew  anything  about  history  or  evolution  could  see  it  (the 
Professor  was  always  floored  by  the  evolution  argument, 
which  his  friends  frequently  made  use  of  to  prove  that  what- 
ever was  [if  they  liked  it]  was  right),  that  he  was  in  his  dotage 
and  had  better  look  up  the  matter  of  the  Pension  Fund,  or 
(what  in  their  eyes  was  the  most  crushing  charge  of  all)  that 
he  was  "  'way  behind  the  times." 

But  worst  of  all  was  the  fact  that  there  was  a  traitor  in  the 
Professor's  own  camp.  He  wasn't  quite  sure  in  his  own  mind 
that  his  friends  were  not  right,  and  that  he  was  not  idealizing 
the  good  old  times — after  the  manner  of  universal  mankind. 
Perhaps  everything  that  was  was  right.  At  any  rate,  he  saw 
that  his  logic  wasn't  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  wasn't,  tho 
he  was  quite  as  sure  that  his  friends  could  not  prove  that  it 
was;  and  he  wasn't  going  to  embitter  life  and  waste  valuable 
time  by  unduly  provoking  them — not  even  for  the  sake  of 
paying  his  debts — which  was  a  minor  consideration,  after  all. 
This  time  the  Professor  hung  up  the  Rake  to  stay,  convinced 
that,  at  least  as  far  as  the  present  attempt  was  concerned,  he 
was  disqualified  from  being  a  successful  Raker  by  excess  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  subject. 

Grant  Showerman 
University  of  Wisconsin 


VI 

CO-EDUCATION    AND    SECULAR    EDUCATION    IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES ' 

The  educational  process  is  not  the  mechanical  impact  of 
textbook  or  even  of  idea  upon  the  intellect,  but  the  impact  be- 
tween living  beings ;  and  in  the  interaction  of  these  vastly  more 
is  given  and  received  than  is  ever  formulated.  What  the 
teacher  is  expresses  itself;  and  always  the  teacher's  personality 
is  the  greatest  educational  influence.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  know  American  teachers  in  order  to  appreciate  American 
education.  It  was  inevitable  that,  during  a  year  amongst 
Americans,  I  should  meet  some  of  the  500,000  teachers  who 
are  in  the  United  States,  Not  only  did  I  not  seek  to  avoid,  I 
courted,  my  fate,  in  spite  of  a  paragraph  which  I  had  read 
in  the  Educational  Review  :  *'  We  all  know  the  teacher's 
face;  it  is  worn,  sacrificial,  anxious,  powerless."  Doubtless, 
there  are  American  teachers  to  whom  those  words  would 
apply;  but  I  have  rarely  met  them.  The  Jewish  face  I  have 
often  seen.  Not  infrequently,  I  have  seen  at  the  scholar's 
bench  and  the  teacher's  desk  a  face  which  gave  a  hint,  mysteri- 
ous and  elusive,  of  all  ages  and  all  nations;  and  I  have  won- 
dered whether  that  is  the  type  that  will  be,  and  will  prevail, 
in  this  land  to  which  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  all 
races  have  come  to  be  the  ingredients  of  "  the  ethnic  stew."  A 
meager  salary  may  cause  a  meager  face;  and  neither  in  school 
nor  in  college  will  a  teacher's  ordinary  income  carry  him  much 
above  want.  Americans  spend  vast  sums  of  money  upon  every 
part  of  their  schools'  equipment,  except  the  human  which 
alone  is  indispensable.  Teachers  are  legion,  and  therefore  the 
aggregate  amount  paid  to  them  is  imposing;  but  the  average 
salary  is  small  and  inadequate.  It  can  not  be  said  that  teachers 
take  no  thought  for  income;  in  Los  Angeles,  I  heard  much 

'  Reprinted    from    the   London    Times.      Written    by    the  author  of 
"A  year  amongst  Americans,"  Educational  Review.  February,  1908. 
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of  a  Miss  Margaret  Haley  of  Chicago,  who  has  sought  to 
organize  teachers  into  a  union  which  should  federate  with 
labor  unions  for  common  ends.  The  good  sense  of  the  great 
majority  of  representative  educators  and  educationists  as- 
sembled in  convention  at  Los  Angeles  led  them  to  repudiate 
this  movement  as  derogatory  to  themselves  and  their  profes- 
sion, and  antagonistic  to  the  principles  of  public  education  at 
public  expense;  and  all  over  the  country  hosts  of  men  and 
women  are  following  the  profession  of  teaching  with  a  de- 
votion that  takes  no  undue  account  of  pecuniary  reward.  The 
great  attraction  for  them  is  that  they  find  special  facilities 
for  the  use  of  powers  which  they  rejoice  to  use;  and  I  have 
found  teachers  the  most  attractive  class  in  the  nation,  because 
more  than  any  other  class,  not  excepting  the  clergy,  they  are 
free  from  sordid  aims. 

Each  State  "raises"  its  own  teachers;  but  in  summer,  at 
vacation  schools  for  teachers,  at  Chautauquas,  and  at  educa- 
tional conventions,  teachers  from  all  states  meet  and  mingle  in 
the  closest  fellowship.     Those  whose  work  lies  in  small  towns 
and  country  districts  ordinarily  select  a  great  city  of  a  distant 
state  for  their  summer  resort  in  order  that,  while  pursuing 
studies   which   shall   enable   them  on   their   return   to  their 
schools  to  use  themselves  to  the  top  notch  of  their  value,  they 
may  also  enjoy  a  complete  change  from  their  ordinary  condi- 
tions and  cultivate  interests  unconnected  with  their  official  tasks. 
This  policy  is  pursued  every  year  by  a  large  proportion  of 
American  teachers,  in  spite  of  their  meager  salaries;  and  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  giving  letters  of  introduction  to  five 
of  them  who  had  arranged  to  spend  their  "  Sabbatical  year  " 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  two  in  Germany,  two  in  France 
and  one  in  Russia,  studying  educational  and  economic  condi- 
tions  in   those   countries.      Doubtless,    some   merely  get   fa- 
miliarity with  names  that,  at  some  sacrifice  of  sincerity,  does 
duty  for  knowledge;  but  the  majority  are  honest  in  their  desire 
and  effort  to  learn  more  and  be  better  able  to  teach;  and  un- 
doubtedly these  do  at  least  contrive  to  maintain  such  freedom 
from  exhaustion  and  such  mental  hospitality  as  are  valuable 
assets  in  a  teacher,  and  can  only  be  had  and  held  by  uniting 
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some  disinterested  pursuit  with  professional  work.  In 
America,  more  completely  perhaps  than  in  England,  teachers 
keep  the  roots  of  their  being  fed  by  the  cultivation  of  their 
individual  tastes  in  books,  amusement,  and  travel;  and  "  power- 
lessness,"  according  to  my  observation,  is  peculiarly  absent 
from  the  teacher's  face.  It  should  also  be  said  that,  by  the 
intermingling  of  the  teachers  of  the  several  states,  there  is 
being  fostered  a  sense  of  fraternity  in  effort,  achievement,  and 
destiny;  and  thus  a  vital  relation  between  the  schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  vast  continent  is  being  established  and  is  already 
having  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  educational  interests  of 
each  part,  especially  in  raising  the  standard  of  education  in 
those  parts  where  hitherto  it  has  been  lower  than  the  average 
which  prevails.  In  consequence,  there  is  an  approach  towards 
uniformity  in  the  educational  standards  of  the  different  states, 
altho  there  is  not  even  the  semblance  of  national  control. 

Meeting  American  teachers  has  not  been  made  less  attractive 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  meant  meeting  American  women.  In 
1870  there  were  77,528  men  and  122,795  women  teaching  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  public  schools.  Last  year  the 
number  of  men  had  increased  to  109,179;  but,  as  the  number 
of  women  had  risen  to  356,884,  the  preponderance  of  women 
teachers  is  greater  today  than  ever  before,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  it  is  destined  to  be  greater  still.  Already,  of 
every  group  of  ten  teachers  in  "  cities  "  with  a  population  of 
25.000  and  over,  eight  are  women;  women  number  seven  of 
every  group  of  ten  teachers  in  smaller  "  cities,"  towns,  and  vil- 
lages; and  thruout  the  whole  country,  of  every  four  teachers 
three  are  women.  If  any  man  suddenly  addresses  any  Ameri- 
can boy  who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  is  likely  to  be 
styled  "  M'am  "  in  reply.  I  tried  the  experiment  hundreds  of 
times  and  gave  it  up  lest  I  should  become  confused  as  to  my 
own  sex.  Women  are  the  teachers  of  the  American  youth. 
This  may  be  as  it  should  be  in  elementary  schools;  and  per- 
haps American  sentiment  is  right  in  depreciating  a  man  who 
is  willing  to  spend  his  time  and  strength  in  the  details  of  the 
primary  school,  where  a  woman's  patience,  discrimination,  and 
sympathy  can  best  understand  and  train  the  fickle   fancies. 
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moods,  and  impulses  of  a  child.  But  in  the  high  schools,  boys 
of  eighteen  years  of  age,  whose  physical  nature  needs  the  most 
careful  development,  are  taught  by  women  who  sometimes 
are  not  many  years  their  seniors;  and  men  have  told  me  that 
they  now  recognize  that  serious  injury  was  wrought  upon  them 
at  that  period  of  their  school  life  when,  lonely,  shy,  and  sul- 
len, they  were  left  to  fight  thru  their  crisis,  not  knowing  that  it 
was  a  crisis  that  came  to  all  and  was  necessary  in  the  develop- 
ment of  life.  I  have  met  few  serious  teachers  of  either  sex 
who  did  not  deplore  the  excessive  preponderance  of  women 
on  the  teaching  staffs  of  secondary  schools  and  the  higher 
classes  of  elementary  schools. 

These  facts  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  system 
of  co-education — i.e.,  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
same  classes,  which  is  the  general  practise,  not  only  in  the 
primary  schools,  but  also  in  the  secondary,  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  pupils  ordinarily  enter  at  fourteen,  to  remain 
until  they  are  eighteen  years  old.  Richter  said  that,  to  insure 
modesty,  he  would  advise  the  education  of  the  sexes  together, 
but  that  he  would  not  guarantee  anything  in  a  school  where 
girls,  still  less  where  boys,  were  alone  together.  He  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  should  guarantee  anything  in  any  condi- 
tions; but  the  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  American  teachers, 
than  whom  none  have  a  better  right  to  be  heard,  is  that  sexual 
perversion  and  sexual  tension  are  appreciably  diminished  by 
the  co-educational  system  of  American  schools.  So  far  as 
this  claim  can  be  established,  the  system  must  receive  the 
sympathetic  consideration  of  all  who  realize  the  gravity  of 
the  moral  problem  of  our  schools. 

But  other  results,  less  obvious  and  far  from  excellent,  are 
forcing  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  American  teachers. 
The  deepest  and  most  permanent  effect  of  co-education  is 
upon  adolescent  boys.  A  girl  passes  the  period  of  adolescence 
more  rapidly  than  a  boy,  as  is  recognized  even  in  common 
law,  which  accepts  girls  of  eighteen,  but  boys  only  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  as  capable  of  holding  property  in  their  own 
name.  When  pupils  of  fourteen  enter  the  high  school,  the  girl 
is  from  two  to  three  years  more  matured  than  the  boy.     In 
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seriousness  of  purpose,  in  power  of  application,  and  in  wom- 
anly instincts  she  is  already  a  woman;  but  the  boy  is  still 
under  the  ferment  of  mind  and  body  which  in  him  also,  but 
not  until  two  or  three  years  later,  is  to  result  in  nubility.  Con- 
sequently, in  all  work  that  requires  concentration  the  girl 
excels;  and  as  in  most,  if  not  all,  high  schools  the  girls  greatly 
outnumber  the  boys,  the  courses  of  study,  by  an  inevitable 
process  of  evolution,  have  become  adapted  to  the  special 
capacities  of  the  girls.  Thus,  in  classes  taught  by  women, 
boys  are  taught,  with  girls,  studies  that  are  peculiarly  suited  to 
girls,  and  the  boys  do  not  have  from  the  teacher,  who  is  a 
woman,  the  comprehension  of  themselves  and  their  moods 
that  the  girls  receive.  The  boys  are  in  a  minority;  and,  as 
the  irrepressible  tendency  to  imitate  the  majority  asserts  itself, 
they  become  an  inferior  copy  of  girls,  winning  a  girl's  gentle- 
ness and  sensitiveness,  but  not  the  proper  strength  of  either 
sex.  Tried  by  a  woman's  and  by  a  girl's  standards,  the  boys 
prove  inferior;  and  when  at  last  they  enter  upon  their  full 
heritage  they  are  irreparably  wounded  in  their  dignity,  and 
have  lost  the  faith  in  themselves  of  which,  in  order  to  play 
a  man's  part  in  life,  they  have  the  utmost  need.  There  is  no 
greater  danger  to  character  than  this. 

Imprest  by  these  considerations,  a  high  school  principal 
in  Chicago,  with  the  consent  of  the  education  board  of  that 
city,  began  recently  to  separate  boys  and  girls  during  their 
adolescence,  in  order  "  to  accustom  them  in  their  early  teens 
to  differentiate  in  their  characteristics  so  that  they  shall  be  pre- 
pared for  the  higher  complementary  relations  of  life."  This  is 
surely  a  wise  and  necessary  step.  The  same  thing  may  be 
strength  in  the  woman  and  weakness  in  the  man,  and  what  is 
good  in  the  woman  may  be  evil  in  the  man.  Below  the  virtue 
which  is  evangelical  and  sexless,  there  is  a  virtue  of  sex.  This 
deeper  virtue  the  American  man  must  take  heed  to  retain; 
for  a  man,  a  nation,  an  epoch  become  effeminate  sinks  in  the 
scale  of  things.  And  the  question  with  regard  to  America 
which,  more  frequently  and  urgently  than  any  other,  has  forced 
itself  upon  me,  relates  to  the  national  virility  upon  which  na- 
tional greatness  ultimately  depends.    I  am  again  in  New  York, 
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an  election  campaign  is  afoot,  and  I  am  once  more  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  poHtical  corruption  which  is  the  shame 
of  American  public  life.  It  is  an  attack  upon  the  very  founda- 
tions on  which  a  democracy  rests,  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  met  the  democracy  must  be  judged.  From  time  to  time, 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere — for  the  evil  is  everywhere — 
the  superior  social  section,  always  sensible  of  the  danger  and 
disgrace,  works  itself  up  into  a  flurry  and  demands  legislative 
and  other  contrivances  to  deliver  the  nation  from  its  peril. 
But  while  all  are  willing  to  be  saved,  few  are  resolved  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation.  If  it  could  be  done  without 
effort,  or  by  one  spasmodic  effort,  or  by  the  continuous  effort 
of  some  power  not  themselves  that  made  for  righteousness, 
or  if  personal  effort  did  not  involve  personal  sacrifice,  the 
better  men  and  women  would  overcome  the  corrupt  politicians, 
who  are  numerically  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  people. 
But,  finding  that  they  can  not  do  everything  easily  and  at 
once,  they  see  no  alternative  but  to  do  nothing  at  all;  and,  being 
unwilling  to  pay  the  price  of  freedom,  they  cease  to  assert 
their  right  to  govern  themselves,  and  submit  to  government  by 
a  gang  of  unscrupulous  men  who  are  organized  to  limit  and 
restrain  the  exercise  by  the  democracy  of  its  political  powers. 
It  is  not  the  honesty,  it  is  the  moral  courage  of  Americans  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  believe.  The  corrupt  minority  prevails 
because  the  majority  weakly  shrinks  from  the  strain  and  stress, 
the  toil  and  turmoil,  the  opprobrium  and  slander,  and  the  pro- 
longed endurance  of  these,  which  is  the  price  that  must  be 
paid  for  the  reform  which  is  desired.  In  Les  femmes  sa- 
vantes  of  Moliere,  Ariste  says  to  his  brother  Chrisale: 

"  Your  wife,  between  ourselves, 
Is  by  your  weaknesses  your  ruler. 
Her  power  is  only  founded  on  your  feebleness." 

The  negative  failings  of  the  honest  men  in  America  form  a 
basis  for  the  positive  wrongdoing  of  the  men  who  are  corrupt. 
And,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  I  can  not  find  in  American 
co-education  of  the  sexes  by  women  teachers  any  promise  of 
adequate  correction  of  the  tendency  to  prefer  the  hard  to  the 
easy  course  even  when  the  hard  happens  to  be  the  right  course, 
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which  is  seen,  in  its  consequences,  not  only  in  politics  but 
equally,  and  with  equally  disastrous  effects,  in  other  phases  of 
American  life. 

In  the  last  analysis,  national  virility  depends  upon  ethical 
and  spiritual  vitality;  and  I  have,  therefore,  been  specially  in- 
terested to  see  how  far  this  is  nourished  in  the  national  schools. 
Often  I  have  asked  teachers  what  they  consider  to  be  the 
chief  necessity  in  education.  More  than  once  the  answer  has 
been  given  in  a  phrase  which  seems  to  be  the  present  educa- 
tional catch-word :  "  Send  the  whole  child  to  school."  I  ven- 
tured once  to  suggest  to  a  group  of  teachers  that,  in  this 
phrase,  a  demand  is  made  which  is  by  law  implicitly  disallowed. 
The  teachers  were  quick  to  see  my  drift;  and,  in  the  course 
of  an  interesting  discussion  upon  religious  education  that  en- 
sued, an  admirable  precis  was  given  of  a  significant  article 
or  lecture  upon  that  subject  by  an  American  college  professor. 
The  restriction  of  religious  education  to  the  church,  involv- 
ing the  exclusion  of  it  from  the  schools,  was  held  to  imply  three 
educational  fallacies.  First,  it  divides  the  historical  content 
of  culture  into  parts,  and  assumes  that  these  parts  can  be 
communicated  separately;  secondly,  it  divides  the  pupil  into 
parts,  and  assumes  that  these  parts  can  be  developed  inde- 
pendently of  each  other;  and,  thirdly,  it  divides  the  teacher  into 
parts,  and  assumes  that  certain  elements  of  his  own  culture 
can  be  kept  out  of  the  classroom.  Thus,  only  a  part  of  the 
child,  a  part  of  the  teacher,  and  a  part  of  culture  is  by  law  ad- 
mittted  into  the  schools;  and  in  proportion  as  this  theoretical 
denial  of  the  child  and  the  teacher  as  each  an  indivisible  unit, 
and  of  the  vital  correlation  of  studies,  prevails  in  practise,  the 
American  educational  system  is  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches, 
the  American  child  is  only  partially  educated,  and  the  Ameri- 
can teacher's  personality  is  incomplete  in  the  school. 

Some  teachers  vaunt  their  limitations  and  openly  proclaim 
their  belief  that  religion  is  not  essential  to  human  life  and 
will  gradually  disappear.  They,  and  such  as  they,  push  the 
principle  of  secular  education  to  an  extreme,  and  show  a  nar- 
row and  nervous  determination  to  banish  from  the  schools  and 
from  schoolbooks  all  reference  to  Christianity  and  its  positive 
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beliefs.  But  undeniably  their  number  is  small,  and  their  influ- 
ence is  not  great.  Most  teachers  are  themselves  religious;  and, 
in  spite  of  constitutional  and  statutory  prohibitions,  they  take 
the  whole  self  to  school  and  bring  their  entire  personality  to 
bear  upon  those  whom  they  teach.  In  one  way  or  another, 
within  or  beyond  the  limits  imposed  upon  them,  they  maintain 
a  constant  effort  to  make  education  a  constructive  religious  in- 
fluence; and,  undoubtedly,  it  proves  such  to  multitudes  of  the 
children  who  are  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Americans  maintain  that  their  Republic  rests  upon  a  re- 
ligious idea.     But,  having  disavowed  external  authority  in  the 
state  and  refused  to  allow  the  Christian  religion  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools,  Americans  have  never  frankly  introduced  into 
either  the  ideal  upon  which  the  state  is  declared  to  rest.    Thus 
both  state  and  school  are  really  without  religious  sanctions,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  surreptitiously  introduced  from  the  religion 
which  is  disallowed.     So  there  is  a  distinct  dualism  of  church 
and  state,  of  religious  and  civil  life,  which  robs  the  former  of 
its  content  and  the  latter  of  its  enthusiasm.     It  was  otherwise, 
perhaps  more  completely  than  was  wise,  in  the  earliest  days  of 
education  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  last  article.     Schools  were 
founded  "  to  baffle  that  deluder  Sathan  "  by  bringing  every 
pupil  to  "  a  lively  faith  in  Jesus  Christ."     The  state  was  to 
Le  strengthened  by  the  development  of  the  character  of  the 
•citizens,  and  direct  religious  education  was  the  principal  means 
to  that  end.    An  Spiritus  Sancti  Operatio  in  Mente  sit  Causa 
Naturalis  impropria  Errorisf — "  May  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  mind  be  the  improper  cause  of  natural  errors?  " — 
is  a  specimen  of  questions  that  had  to  be  discust  by  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Harvard  University 
in  1742;  and  so  recently  as  fifty  years  ago  there  were  at  Wil- 
liams   College    sixteen    compulsory    religious    services,    four 
noon  class  prayer  meetings,  one  college  prayer  meeting,  and 
six  other  regular  but  not  prescribed  religious  exercises  every 
week.    Then  the  aim  was  to  make  the  human  will  as  a  strong 
house,  barred  and  bolted,  that  could  withstand  every  blast  of 
any  storm.     Now  the  aim  is  to  protect  the  house,  as  by  a 
forest  on  which  the  fury  of  the  storm  shall  be  spent,    ^schy- 
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lus  attributed  all  wrongdoing  to  irapaKOTrd,  false  coinage,  that  is, 
the  impress  of  a  false  affectional  value  on  things.  American 
education  seeks  to  distribute  the  affections,  in  their  intensity 
and  proportion,  according  to  the  true  worth  of  things;  and  the 
attempt  is  made,  by  education  that  is  not  religious,  to  bring  the 
motives,  which  are  the  forest  protecting  the  house,  into  har- 
monious relations,  and  produce  that  equilibrium  of  good  which 
is  accepted  as  the  perfection  of  human  conduct.  In  conse- 
quence, one  hears,  on  all  sides,  of  the  relative  "  moral  values  " 
of  the  secular  studies  of  the  schools;  and  there  is  perceptible, 
I  think,  in  every  rearrangement  of  courses  of  studies  an  effort, 
whose  motive  does  not  always  rise  into  consciousness,  to  give 
greater  place  and  emphasis  to  those  subjects  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  the  value  which  was  ascribed  to  religious  teach- 
ing in  former  days.  History,  it  is  said,  illustrates  ethical 
principles,  and  enlists  the  dispositions  on  the  side  of  right; 
history,  therefore,  which  has  been  the  most  neglected  of  all 
the  main  lines  of  study,  is  gaining  greater  recognition  in  the 
schools.  Choice  works  of  plastic  and  pictorial  art,  and  other 
objects  of  sense  perception,  are  rapidly  finding  their  way  into 
the  classrooms  because  of  the  moral  values  which  they  are  held 
to  possess;  and  music,  for  the  same  reason,  is  steadily  grow- 
ing in  importance.  But  reliance  is  chiefly  placed  in  imaginative 
and  dramatic  literature;  and  I  have  listened  to  discourses  to 
teachers  upon  the  moral  value  of  Dante's  Hell  and  purga- 
tory as  showing  the  nature  of  sin,  of  his  Paradise  as  show- 
ing the  nature  of  righteousness,  and  of  Shakespeare's  The 
merchant  of  Venice  as  showing — but  why  trouble  to  show 
the  moral  value  of  that  play,  since  the  Jews  insist  that,  because 
of  its  unlovely  Jew,  it,  along  with  the  Bible,  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  schools;  and  the  insistence  of  the  Jews  is  likely, 
sooner  or  later,  to  prevail  ?  The  end  of  all  "  earthly  learning,'* 
as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  says,  is  "  virtuous  action,"  and  the  best 
educational  method  is  certainly  that  which  "  moveth  us  to  do 
that  which  earthly  learning  doth  teach."  But  the  value  of 
literature  in  forming  high  ideals  of  conduct  and  in  inspiring  to 
their  realization  will  always  prove  to  be  in  proportion  as  moral- 
izing is  eschewed  and  noble  sentiments  are  permitted  to  work 
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their  appeal  thru  the  charm  of  their  artistic  presentation. 
The  majority  of  teachers,  even  in  America,  are  not  so  illu- 
minated, warmed  and  vivified  by  the  ideal  interests  of  humanity 
as  to  be  able  to  perceive,  in  every  subject  that  they  teach, 
the  processes  of  humanity's  effort  toward  ideal  living  and  to 
give  it  definite  and  direct  moral  value  to  a  child. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  educational  system  has  the  ''  day 
schools  "  as  merely  one  of  its  parts,  the  other  parts  being  the 
"  Sunday  schools,"  and  that,  as  the  function  of  the  state  is  to 
teach  secular  subjects,  to  teach  religion  is  the  function  of  the 
church.  Whatever  educational  or  other  fallacies  may  underlie 
this  theory,  a  noble  and  vigorous  effort  is  being  made  to  give 
effect  to  it  by  bringing  the  church  to  realize  and  fulfil  its  re- 
sponsibilities with  reference  to  that  part  of  national  education 
ascribed  to  it.  Religious  teaching,  excluded  from  the  day 
schools,  is  being  systematically  and  thoroly  promoted  in  the 
Sunday  schools  which  in  America,  altho  they  are  still  shame- 
fully inferior  to  the  public  schools,  are  greatly  superior  in  their 
teachers,  their  methods,  their  equipment,  their  curriculum, 
their  grading,  and  their  results,  to  similar  institutions  in  Eng- 
land. The  Sunday  school  has  not  become,  but  it  is  becoming, 
entitled  to  rank  as  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
United  States.  The  state  sees  that  democracy  can  not  rest 
upon  an  ignorant  demos  and,  by  the  secular  education  of  the 
children,  is  insuring  general  enlightenment  and  a  great  in- 
crease of  material  wealth.  The  churches  see  that  democracy 
can  not  rest  upon  an  unspiritual  demos  and,  by  the  religious 
education  of  the  children,  are  insuring  that  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  shall  not  be  a  mere  mass  of  "  things  "  in  which  a  na- 
tion's, as  a  man's,  "  life  consisteth  not."  This  is  the  most 
hopeful  feature  of  American  life;  for  America  is  committed, 
apparently  irrevocably,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  to  exclusively 
secular  education  in  the  public  schools. 

It  remains,  however,  to  be  seen  whether  the  churches  will 
maintain  the  educational  activity  which  they  have  begun.  I 
confess  that  sometimes  I  fear  that  in  this,  as  in  the  political, 
sphere  there  will  be  preference  of  the  easy  to  the  hard  course 
when  it  is  found  that  everything  can  not  be  done  easily  and 
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at  once.  For  even  that  aspect  of  American  life  which  most 
favorably  imprest  me  immediately  on  my  arrival  in  i\.merica 
— ^the  toleration  and  charity  that  prevail  in  the  ecclesiastical 
world — and  which  the  Bishop  of  London  has  contrasted  with 
conditions  that  prevail  in  England,  gives  me  pause.  Assuredly, 
it  is  pleasant  to  be  in  a  land  where  there  is  not  such  fierce 
strife  of  sects  as  exists  in  England  and  was  not  always,  in 
America,  unknown.  But  what  if  the  present  generation  of 
Americans  be  not  as  loyal  to  truth  and  to  the  spirit  of  sac- 
rificial service  for  truth  as  were  their  puritan  forefathers, 
whose  convictions  were  shaped  by  a  severer  creed  and  whose 
characters  were  disciplined  by  a  more  rigorous  social  and  re- 
ligious atmosphere  in  home,  and  church,  and  school?  What 
if,  in  religion  as  in  politics,  the  American  is  genial  simply 
because  he  is  latitudinarian,  is  liberal  only  because  he  is  not 
intense,  and  is  tolerant  of  the  convictions  of  others  merely 
because  theirs  are  not  deep  and  his  are  no  deeper  than  theirs  ? 
Indifference  to  religion,  as  well  as  indifference  to  politics,  may 
be  as  disintegrating  a  social  force  as  excessive  zeal;  to  have 
no  creed  to  inscribe  upon  a  banner  may  be  as  anti-social  as  the 
flaunting  of  the  banners  of  competing  and  conflicting  parties 
and  sects.  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  but  not  of  peace  at  any 
price;  and  sometimes  I  have  found  myself  wishing  that  Ameri- 
can pruning-hooks  were  turned  into  swords.  The  dull  level  of 
caution  and  kindness  seen  everj'where  except  in  commerce ;  the 
soft  diplomacies  and  compromises,  the  hard  pursuit  of  material 
things  and  the  easy  abandonment  of  facts  and  rights  by  which 
a  people  must  live  or  die — ^these  things  have  seemed  to  me 
the  most  ominous  spectacle  of  American  life.  I  shall  return 
to  England  soon;  and  if  I  find  myself  tempted  to  despondency 
by  reason  of  the  fierceness  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  conten- 
tions, I  shall  put  to  myself  the  question  which,  without  par- 
ticular reference  to  England  or  America,  is  asked  by  M.  Tarde 
in  his  Les  lo'is  d'imitation:  "  Which  is  worse  for  a  society 
— to  be  divided  into  parties  and  sects  fighting  over  opposing 
programs  and  dogmas,  or  to  be  composed  of  individuals  at 
peace  with  each  other,  but  each  striving  within  himself,  a  prey 
to  skepticism,  irresolution,  and  discouragement  ?  " 
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DISCUSSION 

AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

After  perusing  the  interesting  and  instructive  article  which 
Mr.  Frederic  Burk,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  San  Fran- 
cisco, contributed  to  the  December,  1907,  number  of  the  Edu- 
cational Review,  I,  who  am  a  woman  and  have  been  a  school- 
teacher, could  not  refrain  from  exercising  the  ancient  preroga- 
tive of  both,  that  of  having  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Burk  begins  his  remarks  v/ith  a  description  of  a  vege- 
table disease  known  as  the  dry  rot,  which  he  diagnoses  as 
peculiarly  inimical  to  potatoes  and  school-teachers,  but  for 
which  he  can  assign  no  cause  and  prescribe  no  cure,  total  ex- 
termination of  the  patient  (potato  or  teacher)  being  the  only 
plan  he  suggests  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  evil. 

His  enumeration  of  the  symptoms  is  truly  depressing.  He 
says :  "  She  secures  her  position  by  influence  and  holds  it  by 
virtue  of  sickness,  decrepitude,  unfitness  for  any  other  occupa- 
tion in  life,  or  because  she  has  a  brother-in-law  upon  the  board. 
She  hates  teaching,  complains  of  overwork,  despises  teachers' 
meetings,  and  can  not  endure  '  shop  '  talk.  She  leads  a  life  mis- 
erable to  herself,  disastrous  to  her  pupils,  and  humiliating  to 
the  honor  and  respect  due  her  calling."  There  is  more  anon, 
but  first,  let  us  examine  these  accusations. 

If  Mr.  Burk  is  referring  solely  to  those  misguided  beings 
who  have  secured  their  places  by  political  or  other  influence, 
who  hate  teaching  and  are  unqualified  for  the  work,  there  is 
no  more  to  be  said ;  he  has  shown  sufficient  cause  for  the  con- 
dition he  deplores,  but  the  very  numbers  of  the  cases  show 
that  the  disease  is  much  more  general  than  this. 

"  She  complains  of  overwork,"  whether  justly  or  not  Mr. 
Burk  does  not  inform  us,  altho  observation  and  experience 
would  lead  us  to.  believe  that  the  average  teacher  would  need 
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the  stimulation  of  all  the  motives  that  Professor  James  can 
enumerate  to  carry  her  thru  the  successive  "  layers  of  fatigue  " 
involved  in  one  of  her  overcrowded  days,  tho  it  is  doubtless 
inconsiderate  of  her  to  call  attention  to  the  fact. 

And  "  she  despises  teachers'  meetings."  This  is  certainly 
a  point  against  her,  assuming,  as  we  must,  that  these  gather- 
ings are  always  helpful,  sources  of  encouragement,  and  wells 
of  inspiration  from  which  to  draw  sustaining  power  for  the 
intervals  between  them.  Upon  the  principal,  of  course,  de- 
volves the  chief  responsibility  for  these  conditions,  and  I  am 
taking  it  for  granted  that  no  principal,  given  an  audience  of 
helpless  teachers,  who  can  not  get  away,  would  embrace  the 
opportunity  to  deliver  a  dull  and  interminable  speech  that  he 
could  not  have  induced  another  audience  to  sit  thru  for  love 
or  money.  As  to  her  reluctance  to  talk  *'  shop,"  that  may  be 
a  symptom  of  the  disease  we  are  studying,  or  it  may  be  a 
healthful  sign  of  her  desire  to  keep  her  interest  in  her  work 
from  becoming  stale. 

But  now,  this  writer  asks:  "What  is  the  dry  rot?"  and 
frankly  admits  that  he  does  not  know,  at  the  same  time  out- 
lining a  theory  confided  to  him  by  a  woman  philosopher,  that 
"it  is  the  expression  of  a  protest,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
on  the  part  of  women  against  working  for  a  living."  If  this 
were  true,  would  it  not  be  equally  apparent  in  all  other  bread- 
winning  occupations  for  women?  Mr.  Burk  assumes  that  it 
is,  and  tho  he  admits  as  an  argument  against  the  theory  the  fact 
that  men  teachers  are  often  affected  in  the  same  way,  he  grace- 
fully explains  this  away  by  the  corrupting  influence  of  woman 
upon  man,  nor  is  he  ashamed  to  seek  refuge  in  the  threadbare 
excuse  of  Adam's  temptation  by  the  woman. 

Mr.  Burk  next  draws  for  us  two  pictures,  with  instructions 
to  gaze  first  on  the  grewsome  spectacle  of  one  of  the  afflicted 
sisterhood,  who  drags  her  body  wearily  to  the  schoolroom, 
her  Soul  (the  capitalization  is  Mr.  Burk's)  absolutely  refusing 
to  enter.  Here  the  wretched  body  is  forced  to  remain,  subject 
to  the  tortures  inflicted  by  the  sixteen  hundred  little  devils  that 
reside  in  forty  children  (forty  devils  to  a  child,  a  fairly  ac- 
curate computation),  until  three  o'clock  shall  finally  set  her 
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free,  at  which  time  "  an  outworn,  bedraggled,  nerve-racked 
Body  shambles  wearily  out  the  school  gate  and  down  the  street. 
.  .  .  Naught  there  is  to  life  but  a  broken  and  stony  ground  over 
which  she  must  pick  her  way  morn  and  night — with  hell 
between." 

Turning  from  this  cheerful  vision  we  are  invited  to  contem- 
plate the  companion  picture,  of  the  teacher  whose  Soul  in- 
variably arrives  on  the  scene  of  action  ahead  of  her,  and  sports 
all  the  long  happy  day  with  the  souls  of  the  forty  little 
angels  committed  to  her  care,  the  inference  being  that  the 
teacher's  state  of  mind  is  the  sole  factor  in  the  arousing  of  the 
angel  or  the  devil  in  the  pupil.  Three  o'clock  comes  all  too 
soon  to  break  up  this  "  feast  of  souls,"  but  when  it  strikes 
she  trips  out  into  the  sunshine,  for  she  is  never  tired,  "  because 
it  has  been  her  soul  which  has  done  all  the  hard  work,  and 
souls  do  not  tire."  Beautiful  and  idyllic  indeed,  but  how  many 
teachers  will  indorse  this  description  as  strictly  accurate? 

Now,  I  am  not  attempting  to  deny  that  this  disease  does 
exist  among  women  school-teachers,  but  the  very  extent  of  the 
trouble  would  go  to  prove  that  there  is  good  cause  for  it,  and 
that  the  reason  ascribed  by  the  woman  philosopher  is  not  a  sen- 
sible one.  There  is  something  the  matter  with  a  profession, 
as  a  leading  newspaper  lately  remarked,  when  a  woman  who 
leaves  it  to  go  into  business  is  the  subject  of  the  envious  con- 
gratulations of  all  her  friends  who  are  teaching,  as  recently 
happened. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  vegetable  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease ascribed  to  the  teachers  by  the  writer  ought  to  afford  him 
a  clue  to  one  cause  of  the  trouble.  If  we  did  not  make  vege- 
tables of  the  teachers,  they  would  be  immune  from  the  diseases 
of  vegetables.  The  case  of  many  a  teacher  has  been  accurately 
pictured  by  May  Sinclair,  in  "  Superseded,"  the  tale  of  Miss 
Quincey,  the  little  arithmetic  teacher  of  forty-five  who  had 
held  her  post  for  five-and-twenty  years.  "  She  worked  from 
nine  till  one  in  the  morning,  from  two-thirty  till  four-thirty 
in  the  afternoon,  and  from  six-thirty  in  the  evening  till  any 
hour  in  the  night.  She  worked  with  the  desperate  zeal  of  the 
superseded :  the  terrified  tenacity  of  the  middle-aged  who  feels 
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behind  her  the  swift-footed  rivalry  of  youth.  And  when 
she  at  length  broke  down,  the  young  doctor  who  was  sum- 
moned to  treat  her  came  and  talked  to  her  about  her 
work  .  .  .  [nobody  else  had  ever  been  the  least  interested  in 
Miss  Quincey's  work].  Then  Miss  Quincey  sat  up  in  bed 
and  became  lyrical  as  she  described  the  delirous  joy  of  deci- 
mals and  the  rapture  of  cube-root And  Dr.  Cautley  laughed 

at  her  defense  of  the  noble  science.  ...  He  could  only  assure 
her  that  the  most  powerful  intellect  in  the  world  would  break 
down  if  you  kept  it  perpetually  doing  sums  in  arithmetic.  It 
was  the  monotony  of  the  thing,  you  see;  year  after  year  Miss 
Quincey  had  been  plowing  up  the  same  little  patch  of  brain." 
If  there  could  be  enough  counteractive  life,  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent nature,  outside  the  daily  routine,  this  monotony  might 
be  longer  endured.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  teacher 
should  utilize  the  hours  outside  of  school  to  cultivate  her 
mind.  Little  Miss  Quincey  was  urged  to  make  this  effort. 
"  Tho  by  the  time  she  had  corrected  some  seventy  manu- 
scripts in  marble-backed  covers,  and  prepared  her  lesson  for 
the  next  day,  she  had  nothing  but  the  fag-end  of  her  brain  to 
give  to  the  healers  and  regenerators." 

Another  reason  is  that  the  woman  teacher  has  forced  upon 
her  the  ideals  of  the  convent.  In  order  to  retain  her  position 
and  attain  success  in  it  she  must  remain  unmarried;  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  feeling,  evident  tho  unexprest,  that  the 
woman  who  does  this  has  mist  the  highest  place  in  life, 
while  the  one  who  has  taken  up  the  work  as  a  temporary 
wage-earning  occupation,  and  who  passes  out  of  her  inexperi- 
ence into  matrimony  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years,  is 
counted  the  successful  teacher.  A  man  enters  the  profession 
for  life,  as  a  rule,  and  any  suggestion  that  he  remain  unmar- 
ried would  be  treated  as  absurd,  but  a  woman  is  supposed  to 
be  contented  to  devote  her  life  to  what  even  Mr.  Burk  inti- 
mates is  a  secondary  position,  denominating  matrimony,  as 
he  does,  "  the  higher  call."  He  recites  it  as  an  advantage  that 
"  the  average  teaching  life  of  women  is  something  less  than 
four  years  " — advantageous  to  the  women  perhaps,  but  what 
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about  the  schools  that  have  to  undergo  a  constant  influx  of 
inexperienced  young  teachers? 

I  would  not  have  you  picture  the  teacher  as  a  sort  of  Ber- 
nard Shaw  female,  going  about  seeking  whom  she  may  devour, 
but  as  a  very  ordinary  type  of  woman,  interested  in  her  work 
and  longing  to  feel  its  value  and  permanence,  but  not  neces- 
sarily for  this  reason  anxious  to  renounce  every  chance  of 
living  a  life  of  her  own.  Understand,  I  am  not  referring  to 
the  woman  who  is  "  wedded  to  her  art."  There  are  women 
as  well  as  men  to  whom  matrimony  makes  no  appeal,  but  I  do 
say  that  the  schoolroom  is  a  hotbed  for  the  cultivation  of  old 
maids,  both  male  and  female  (  for  I  have  seen  the  salient  char- 
acteristics popularly  attributed  to  them  crop  out  in  men  teach- 
ers after  a  few  years'  enslavement  to  the  routine  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools). 

And  the  question  of  remuneration,  which  holds  the  mascu- 
line competition  in  this  profession  down  to  a  minimum,  is 
probably  the  remaining  prime  cause  of  this  disaffection.  Is  a 
woman  wickedly  mercenary  who  can  not  devote  her  days  to  the 
trials,  monotonies,  and  disappointments  inevitable  to  a  calling 
that  demands  so  much,  and  gratefully  accept  for  her  payment 
an  income  barely  sufficient,  if  economically  expended,  to  sus- 
tain in  her  sufficient  life  and  strength  for  the  continuation  of 
that  labor,  with  possibly  the  added  stimulation  of  a  pension 
that  will  allow  her  to  exist  a  few  more  years  after  her  worn- 
out  body  and  brain  have  become  too  old  and  rickety  to  longer 
perform  their  accustomed  tasks? 

Too  often,  indeed,  is  her  question  of  life  the  question  of 
the  poor  German  pedagog,  who  from  his  remote  seat  in  the 
rear  of  the  audience  was  listening  to  a  flowery  oration  upon 
the  schools  and  their  teachers.  When  the  orator,  in  a  final 
burst  of  enthusiasm,  concluded  his  bombastic  utterances  with 
the  ringing  toast,  "  Long  live  the  teacher !  "  this  poor  member 
of  the  profession  arose  in  his  inconspicuous  place  and  timidly 
inquired,  "  On  what?  " 

Elsie  Florence  Fay 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  on  the  professional  preparation  ol 
high  school  teachers— Published  by  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, Winona,  Minn.,  1908.     146  p.     25c. 

From  the  proceedings  of  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association  the  above  report  has  reached 
us  in  advance  sheets,  and  it  is  with  g^eat  anticipation  that  we 
scan  its  pages  to  ascertain  what  the  joint  deliberations  of  its 
members  have  evolved  for  the  guidance  of  secondary  school 
teachers.  It  is  natural  that  the  report  should  call  forth  com- 
parisons with  the  results  reached  in  the  various  previous  re- 
ports of  the  Committee  of  Ten  (on  secondary  education),  of 
Fifteen  (on  elementary  education),  of  Seven  (on  history  teach- 
ing in  the  secondary  schools),  of  Eight  (on  history  teaching 
in  the  elementary  schools),  etc.,  and  we  are  struck  at  once  by  a 
notable  and  cardinal  difference  in  procedure  on  the  part  of 
this  committee.  All  of  the  committees  just  mentioned  reached 
their  final  conclusions  after  protracted  committee  sessions, 
from  which  there  emerged  as  the  outcome  of  direct  personal 
discussions  a  distinct  and  valuable  consensus  of  opinion. 

The  present  report  bears  no  evidence  of  such  personal  con- 
ferences of  the  entire  committee,  and  in  consequence  there  are 
wide  divergences  of  opinion,  interesting  in  themselves,  but 
hardly  conducive  to  the  formulation  of  definite  judgments. 
Unquestionably  the  purpose  of  such  a  report  is  that  there  shall 
be  advanced  on  vital  questions  certain  definite  conclusions 
which  will  then  constitute  guidance  for  future  action.  Such  a 
question  would  for  instance  be :  "Is  the  preparation  of  high 
school  teachers  to  be  carried  out  in  the  genuine  professional 
spirit  as  other  professions  are  prepared  for,  or  not  ?  "  It  is 
desirable,  say  a  number  of  the  participating  members,  but  "  it 
will  be  impossible  for  some  time  to  come  to  insist  on  this  grad- 
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uate  year  in  practise  for  all  high  school  teachers  "  (p.  567). 
"  It  is  plain  that  in  the  case  of  men  such  a  rule  should  not  be 
past,  unless,  as  some  of  us  think,  it  would  be  a  step  toward 
making  high  school  teaching  as  much  of  a  profession  as  either 
law  or  medicine,  and  as  well  rewarded  "  (Introduction,  p. 
533).  But  is  this  not  begging  the  question  to  discuss  pro- 
fessional preparation,  and  cravenly  admit  that  it  is  not 
feasible  ? 

A  report  like  this  is  not  supposed  to  be  restricted  to  the  con- 
ditions of  today;  it  is  to  be  a  beacon-light  clearly  pointing 
out  the  path  that  must  be  traversed,  if  there  are  to  be 
growth,  dignity,  attainment  in  the  teacher's  work.  It  is  sur- 
prizing that  those  members  of  the  committee  who  have 
reached  definite  opinions  as  to  our  necessities  have  con- 
sented to  so  impotent  a  conclusion.  If  on  so  fundamental 
a  point  agreement  was  unattainable,  it  would  have  been  better 
by  far  to  have  recorded  the  inability  to  agree  and  to  have  ab- 
stained from  issuing  a  report  at  all.  And  it  ought  to  be  said 
that  criticism  will  not  permit  itself  to  be  affected  by  the  gibe 
in  the  chairman's  introduction  that  "  precise  delimitations  of 
method  will  probably  be  sought  by  the  pedant."  There  would 
be  ample  room  in  this  report,  as  in  all  preceding  reports,  for 
many  divergences  of  opinion;  but  there  are  a  few  points  on 
which  agreement  is  essential,  if  the  report  is  to  do  real  ser- 
vice to  the  teachers  of  this  country.  By  implication,  and  in  a 
number  of  the  papers  in  explicit  terms,  the  members  of  the 
committee  seem  to  demand  of  the  future  high  school  teacher 
general  knowledge  of  subject-matter,  special  knowledge  of  a 
more  limited  field  of  knowledge,  professional  knowledge,  and 
skill  in  teaching.  How  and  when  are  they  to  be  gained  ?  The 
two  former  attainments  can  be  reached  within  the  four  years 
of  a  college  course  by  earnest  and  enthusiastic  students;  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  these  years  will  furnish  an 
adequate  attainment  in  subject-matter,  hardly  more  tlian  that. 
But  to  have  a  variety  of  courses  that  are  specifically  related 
to  professional  knowledge  encroach  upon  this  moderate  allow- 
ance of  time  requisite  for  grasp  of  subject-matter  will  simply 
weaken  the  cultural  ability  of  our  candidates. 
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Granted  that  for  the  average  college  student  a  three  years* 
course  might  suffice — our  future  teachers  should  be  distinctly 
more  than  average  students.  Professor  Luckey  (p.  591)  re- 
ports that  "  in  academic  training  the  University  of  Nebraska 
has  long  held  that  the  student  who  is  to  receive  the  university 
teacher's  certificate  must  show  a  much  higher  grade  of  schol- 
arship (averaging  above  80  per  cent.)  and  keener  apprecia- 
tion than  he  who  is  simply  permitted  to  pass  for  a  degree.'* 
To  be  leaders  in  thought,  these  candidates  should  be  exception- 
ally strong  and  broad  in  knowledge  of  subject-matter,  and  it 
seems  to  us  a  fatal  mistake  to  suggest  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  last  two  college  years  the  pursuit  of  a  series  of 
professional  courses  in  education  (four  and  even  five  courses), 
a  serious  inroad  upon  the  pursuit  of  the  cultural  subjects.  If, 
as  Professor  Hanus  at  one  point  urges,  "  The  study  of  a  pro- 
fession by  the  prospective  teacher  is  just  as  fundamental  as 
the  teacher's  study  of  academic  subjects,"  and  if  it  is  clear  to 
him  "  that  undergraduate  study  for  the  teacher  is  not  enough 
and  that  the  minimum  of  professional  study  should  be  assigned 
to  a  year  of  graduate  study,"  then  there  can  be  no  compromise, 
and  it  seems  almost  insulting  in  contrast  to  the  previously- 
quoted  remark  about  men-teachers  to  hear  (Introduction,  p. 
533)  "  that  many  first-class  women  might  conform  to  stringent 
requirements,  only  because  fewer  ways  of  earning  a  living  are 
open  to  them."  Are  we  to  go  on  temporizing  with  a  body  of 
inefficient  male  teachers,  because  we  hesitate  to  insist  upon 
genuine  professional  standards  ?  In  truth,  difficile  est  satiram 
non  scribere. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  many  of  the  excellent  papers  in  this 
report  to  leave  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  which 
the  preceding  statements  may  have  created;  there  is  much  of 
great  value  in  the  individual  papers,  sober  thought,  keen  judg- 
ment, professional  enthusiasm;  there  are  many  striking  pas- 
sages (to  quote  but  a  few  examples)  in  the  individual  reports 
of  Superintendent  Brooks,  of  Professors  Cubberley,  Hanus, 
Luckey,  O'Shea. 

What  the  report  lacks  to  make  it  effective  is  the  or- 
ganization of  professional  opinion  into  a  number  of  definite 
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educational  proposals,  and  one  is  seriously  tempted  to  ask 
whether  every  portion  of  the  report,  and  particularly  the 
curious  psychological  disquisition  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Hal- 
leck,  in  the  Introduction  could  have  received  the  unquali- 
fied approval  of  every  member  of  the  committee.  As  has  been 
stated  before,  reports  of  this  kind  may  fail  of  showing  per- 
fect agreement  at  all  points,  but  if  they  are  to  be  suggestive 
and  helpful,  they  must  bear  the  stamp  of  definite  conviction. 
It  is  a  battle  against  indifference  and  superficiality  that  is  to 
be  waged;  we  count  upon  the  cooperation  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  most  intelligent  in  the  community;  we  can  not  afford  to 
be  halting  and  uncertain  in  our  advocacy  of  sound  progress. 

Julius  Sachs 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


First  steps  in  mental  growth — By  David  R.  Major,  Ph.D.      New  York  ; 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1907.     xiv  -\-  360  p.     $1.25  net. 

Professor  Major's  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  mental 
life-histories  of  babies,  among  which  it  ranks  high.  Some 
of  its  special  merits  are:  It  is  eminently  sensible,  candid,  and 
Cautious.  It  is  based  upon  definite  experiments  planned  to 
answer  important  questions  as  well  as  upon  casual  observa- 
tions. It  seeks  not  only  to  record  the  dates  and  conditions 
of  the  appearance  of  certain  phenomena  but  also  to  trace 
the  continuous  evolution  of  mental  functions.  It  reports 
the  results  of  the  author's  studies  systematically  under  con- 
venient topics.  These  topics  are :  "  Development  of  hand  and 
arm  movements,"  "  Drawing,"  "  Feelings  and  their  expres- 
sion," "  Development  of  imitation,"  "  Color,"  *'  Number," 
"  Form,"  "  Association,"  "  Memory,"  "  Imagination,"  "  Play," 
"  Pictures,"  "  Behavior  of  the  child  before  his  image,"  and 
"  Language." 

Thruout  the  author  adds  to  his  reports  of  facts  a  running 
comment  of  interpretation  and  discussion  of  theories.  Facts 
and  interpretations  are  kept  distinct.  His  point  of  view  is 
that  of  one  interested  in  the  nature  of  the  "  mental  states,"  in 
so-called  structural  psychology,  rather  than  in  the  connections 
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between  situations  and  responses,  in  so-called  dynamic  psy- 
chology or  the  natural  science  of  human  behavior.  As  a 
result  he  will  disappoint  some  readers  by  his  comparative 
neglect  of  the  learning-process,  the  hierarchy  of  habits  and  the 
development  of  ideational  life  thru  the  action  of  the  law 
of  dissociation. 

Edward  L.  Thorndike. 

Teachers  College 

CoLUMBLA  University 


El  Derecho :  Ensayo  de  una  teon'a  cientifica  de  la  etica,  especialmente 
en  su  fase  juridica — By  Carlos-Octavio  Bunge.  Buenos  Aires  :  Vale- 
rio  Abeledo,  1907.    484  p. 

This  study  of  law  takes  the  form  of  an  essay  elaborating 
a  scientific  theory  of  ethics  with  especial  reference  to  its  juris- 
tic aspects,  and  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  younger  men  of 
learning  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  To  his  educational 
ability  indeed,  as  a  member  of  the  faculties  of  the  Universities 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  La  Plata,  Professor  Bunge  joins  literary 
talent  of  a  high  order.  His  treatises  on  philosophy,  pedagogy, 
and  sociology  are  well  known  in  his  own  country  and  abroad, 
and  his  novels  have  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 

After  a  brief  introduction  dealing  with  the  characteristics 
and  the  interrelation  of  law  and  ethics,  Professor  Bunge  de- 
votes the  first  of  the  five  books  into  which  the  volume  is 
divided  to  the  several  theories  and  school  of  ethics.  These 
are  duly  classified  and  their  history  is  traced  from  the  Greek 
period  to  the  present  time.  The  author  then  proceeds  to 
examine  the  various  theories  and  schools  of  law,  treating 
the  former  from  the  standpoints  of  metaphysics  and  empiri- 
cism, and  the  latter  in  their  juristic  and  positive  phases,  to 
all  of  which  he  adds  a  discussion  of  the  theories  of  the  state 
and  of  society.  The  third  book  is  given  over  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  general  theory  of  law.  Here  law  is  regarded  as  a 
positive  part  of  ethics,  certain  principles  and  bases  of  law  are 
laid  down,  and  its  subjective  and  objective  forms  defined  and 
compared.  Following  this  exposition  Professor 'Bunge  takes 
up  in  detail  the  theory  of  the  state  and  of  legislation,  notes 
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the  fundamental  concepts  involved  in  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  statute  law,  and  describes  the  different  branches 
of  law  and  of  law-making,  while  he  emphasizes  the  factors 
of  social  unity  which  are  found  in  them.  The  last  book  traces 
the  evolution  of  law  in  general,  then  of  European  law  in 
particular;  gives  a  characterization  of  law  as  it  is  now  under- 
stood and  practised  by  Europeans  and  their  descendants,  and 
concludes  with  an  attempt  to  forecast  the  future  of  law  and 
ethics  as  constituent  parts  of  the  social  consciousness  and 
organization. 

In  philosophical  grasp  and  in  clarity  of  style  Professor 
Bunge's  volume  has  much  that  may  be  commended.  These 
merits,  together  with  his  citation  and  intelligent  use  of  the 
most  eminent  authorities,  make  his  work  a  capital  contribu- 
tion to  the  Spanish  literature  on  the  subject. 

William  R,  Shepherd 
Columbia  University 


The  First  folio  Shakespeare  is  the  title  of  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  in  volumes  of  convenient  size,  which  goes 
back  to  and  reproduces  the  famous  First  Folio  text  of  1623. 
The  text  is  thus  freed  from  the  editorial  changes  of  three 
hundred  years.  These  changes  are  noted  and  referred  to  in 
footnotes.  This  is  the  only  reprinting  of  the  First  Folio  ob- 
tainable in  such  a  form.  (New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
1908.) 

We  noticed  some  time  since  the  early  volumes  in  the  German 
series  entitled  FUhrer  sur  Kunst.  There  now  reach  us  vol- 
umes 13,  14,  and  15,  being  monographs  on  Watteau,  Das 
Bewegungsprohlem  in  der  Bilden  Kunst  and  Kollwitz.  The 
illustrations  are  especially  beautiful.  (Esslingen:  Paul  Neff 
Verlag,  1908.     i  mark  each.) 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Hinchman,  the  Master  at  Groton 
School,  Professor  Gummere  of  Haverford  College  has  pre- 
pared a  book  entitled  Lives  of  great  English  writers.  The 
scope  of  the  book  is  from  Chaucer  to  Browning.     The  treat- 
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ment  is  judicious  and  satisfactory,  and  pupils  in  secondary 
schools,  as  well  as  their  elders,  will  find  the  book  agreeable 
reading  and  useful  for  reference.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.,  1908.    569  p.    $1.50.) 

Professor  Swift  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  has 
published,  unfortunately  without  an  index,  a  number  of 
papers,  most  of  which  have  appeared  elsewhere,  which  he 
united  in  the  title  Mind  in  the  making.  Some  of  his  psycho- 
logical studies  are  particularly  shrewd  and  practical,  and  the 
book  as  a  whole  deserves  attention.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1908.  '  329  p.    $1.50.) 

A  very  successful  college  teacher  of  economics,  Professor 
Johnson  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  has  prepared  an  ele- 
mentary textbook  on  the  subject  which  in  point  of  scholar- 
ship leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Unfortunately  the  mechani- 
cal execution  of  the  volume  is  not  all  that  it  should  be.  (New 
York:  School  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  for  Non-Resi- 
dents, 1907.    338  p.    $1.00.) 

A  very  practical  book,  filled  with  valuable  suggestions  and 
material  for  study  and  discussion,  is  The  management  of  a 
city  superintendent,  by  Principal  Arthur  C.  Perry  of  Public 
School  No.  85,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1908.    350  p.    $1.25.) 

Mr.  Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick,  the  Principal  of  Public  School 
No.  52  in  New  York,  is  an  indefatigable  worker  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  departmental  and  individual  work  for  class  and 
group  teaching  and  discipline.  His  little  book  on  the  subject, 
entitled  Departmental  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  is  a 
thorogoing  exposition  of  his  principles  and  doctrine.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1908.     130  p.    60  cents.) 


IX 
NOTES   AND    NEWS 

Hie-her  Educa-  Toward  the  end  of  August  the  Prussian  Min- 
tion  of  Girls  in  istry  of  Education  made  public  most  im- 
Prussia  portant  new  regulations  regarding  the  higher 

education  of  girls,  which  will  rapidly  bring  about  quite  a  new 
condition  of  affairs  in  Prussia,  and,  it  may  confidently  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  other  German  states  as  well. 

The  general  effect  of  the  new  regulations  is  to  place  the 
higher  girls'  schools  in  Prussia  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
corresponding  class  of  boys'  schools,  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  provincial  school  boards.  The  teachers  at  girls' 
schools  will  in  future  be  required  to  possess  qualifications 
similar  and  equal  to  those  which  are  demanded  of  the  teaching 
staff  at  boys'  schools.  The  course  at  the  higher  girls'  schools 
is  to  last  ten  years  instead  of  nine  (as  in  the  case  of  boys), 
and  education  will  begin  at  the  age  of  six.  The  scope  of  the 
curriculum  will  develop  upon  existing  lines,  but  nine  and 
twelve  years  respectively  have  been  fixt  as  the  minimum  ages 
at  which  instruction  in  French  and  English  is  to  begin. 

The  higher  schools  will  be  divided  into  ten  classes,  and,  with 
certain  exceptions,  pupils  will  be  expected  to  qualify  for  re- 
moval into  a  higher  class  during  each  of  the  ten  years  of  the 
school  course.  Up  to  and  including  twelve  years  of  age  all 
pupils  will  go  thru  the  same  general  course,  but  upon  reach- 
ing the  third  class  from  the  top  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  those 
girls  who  may  desire  to  qualify  for  a  university  career  will 
begin  to  be  taught  Latin,  and,  after  passing  thru  two  special 
classes,  these  pupils  will  be  divided  according  to  their  own 
tastes  into  a  modern  or  professional  side  and  a  classical  side. 
Each  year  the  pupils  will  be  removed  into  a  higher  division 
until,  at  the  minimum  age  of  nineteen  years,  they  will  be  ad- 
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mitted  to  the  matriculation  examination  at  a  university. 
Women  students  will  be  allowed  to  matriculate  at  Prussian 
universities  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming  winter  term  with- 
out restriction. 

Those  pupils,  on  the  other  hand,  who  do  not  aspire  to  qualify 
for  a  university  career  will  continue  the  ordinary  school  routine 
until  they  reach  the  tenth  or  highest  class  at  the  minimum  age 
of  fifteen.  Upon  passing  their  leaving  examination,  the  girls, 
if  they  desire  to  complete  their  education,  will  then  once  more 
be  divided  according  to  their  tastes  or  future  vocations  in  life. 
Those  who  desire  to  become  school-teachers  and  governesses 
will  be  specially  trained  for  another  four  years,  the  last  of 
which  will  be  devoted  to  practical  instruction  until  the  mini- 
mum age  of  twenty  for  the  final  certificate  examination  is 
reached.  For  those  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  no  spe- 
cial career  in  view,  a  special  two-years  "  finishing "  course 
will  be  instituted,  during  which  the  pupils  will  not  only  receive 
advanced  tuition  in  music,  languages,  and  similar  subjects,  but 
will  also  be  trained  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  household  and 
of  every-day  life. 

The  pupils  of  the  higher  girls'  schools,  therefore,  will,  as 
they  progress,  be  drafted  into  girls'  finishing  schools,  school- 
teachers' seminaries,  or  university  seminaries.  These  courses 
are  to  be  optional,  and  each  school  will,  as  far  as  possible,  pro- 
vide its  own  finishing  and  training  classes. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  new  regulations  it  is  explained  that 
the  authorities  have  desired,  not  only  to  encourage  a  girl,  upon 
leaving  school,  to  fit  herself  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  life 
of  a  German  lady,  but  also  to  provide  opportunities  for  study 
and  professional  training  to  those  girls  who  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  ente^  the  teaching  profession,  which  has  hitherto  been 
the  chief  opening  for  women.  It  is  set  forth  that'  the  rapid 
development  of  modern  civilization,  the  excess  of  the  female 
over  the  male  population,  and  the  growing  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  men  in  the  upper  classes  to  marry,  are  year  by  year 
compelling  an  increasing  percentage  of  girls  in  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  to  renounce  all  hope  of  fulfilling  their  natural 
vocation  as  wives  and  mothers.     These  categories  of  young 
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women  are,  therefore,  to  receive  opportunities  for  preparing 
themselves  for  a  professional  career. 

The  so-called  lyceum,  which  will  in  future  be  attached  to 
girls'  schools  for  finishing  and  training  purposes,  meets  a  long- 
felt  want,  in  so  far  as  it  proposes  to  systematize  and  round  off 
the  final  stages  of  a  young  girl's  education,  but  educational 
experts  have  already  considered  it  necessary  urgently  to  warn 
parents  against  allowing  their  daughters  to  take  up  advanced 
subjects  or  classical  studies  unless  they  show  a  genuine  apti- 
tude for  a  university  career. 

In  an  early  issue  the  Review  will  print  an  exposition  and 
discussion  of  these  new  regulations,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Hamann,  Director  of  the  Dorotheen-Schule  in  Berlin. 


On  August  14,  Friedrich  Paulsen,  professor 

of  philosophy  and  education  in  the  University 

of  Berlin,  died  at  his  home  in  Steglitz,  in  the 

sixty-third  year  of  his  age.    These  all  too  formal  words  mark 

the  passing  from  earth  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  intellects 

and  one  of  the  finest  spirits  of  his  generation. 

Paulsen  was  a  country  lad,  his  father  being  a  farmer  in 
North  Frisia.  He  never  outgrew  his  fondness  for  rural  life 
or  his  interest  in  it,  and  his  most  enjoyable  holidays  were  those 
past  in  the  country  where  he  was  born.  He  began  his  univer- 
sity career  at  Erlangen,  as  a  student  of  theology,  but  soon 
transferred  his  affections  to  philosophy,  which  he  pursued 
ardently,  first  at  Bonn,  and  then  at  Berlin,  under  Trendelen- 
burg. He  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Berlin  in  1871,  his  disser- 
tation being  entitled  "  Historical  and  critical  contributions  to 
philosophical  systems."  Four  years  later  he  became  privat- 
docent,  and  he  was  made  associate  professor  in  1878.  In  1896, 
when  his  long-time  colleague  Zeller  retired,  Paulsen  succeeded 
to  the  full  professorship,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Paulsen's  Introduction  to  philosophy  is  the  best — indeed 
the  only — book  for  a  beginner  to  study,  and  his  Ethics 
is  a  masterpiece  of  profound  thinking  and  clear  exposition. 
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He  was  the  first  living  authority  on  educational  theory,  and 
his  writings  on  every  phase  of  educational  activity  stand  almost 
in  a  class  by  themselves.  As  a  university  teacher  and  lecturer 
Paulsen  had  no  equal.  The  lucidity  of  his  thought  reflected 
itself  in  the  clarity  of  his  exposition. 

At  least  one  American  student  and  disciple  holds  clearly  in 
memory  Paulsen's  lecture  room  in  the  garden  of  Berlin  Uni- 
versity on  the  dark,  gray  winter  mornings  of  more  than  a 
quarter  century  ago,  and  his  own  clear-cut,  finely  modeled 
features.  That  lecture-room  and  that  face  have  been  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  thousands  of  serious-minded  students,  both 
in  and  out  of  Germany. 

Professor  Paulsen  had  been  a  contributor  to  the  Educa- 
tional Review  from  its  foundation,  and  a  constant  and 
friendly  counselor.  His  advice  was  sought  and  freely  given 
when  the  plans  for  what  is  now  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  were  laid,  and  when  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
and  Education  at  Columbia  University  was  organized.  No  one 
rejoiced  more  than  he  at  the  success  of  those  undertakings. 

Paulsen  was  firmly  grounded  in  historical  philosophy  and  in 
the  principles  and  methods  of  modern  science.  He  was,  there- 
fore, of  necessity,  an  idealist  and  an  optimist.  He  had  no 
patience  with  the  vagaries  of  contemporary  shallowness,  and 
not  long  before  his  death  he  spoke  in  almost  impatient  criticism 
of  the  new  philosophical  plaything  called  Pragmatism.  Paul- 
sen's scholarship  and  reflective  insight  recognized  at  once  the 
essential  fallacy  of  this  renovated  teaching  of  Protagoras. 

Berlin  University  will  sorely  miss  its  great  philosophical 
teacher,  and  his  old  students,  now  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
will  hold  his  name  and  his  fame  in  affectionate  remembrance. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Internationale  Woch- 
School  reforms    ^^^^chrift,  the  late  Professor  Friedrich  Paul- 

in  Germany  ^   ' 

sen,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,   discusses 

the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
the  testimonium  maturitatis.  The  problem  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  efforts  to  transform  the  upper  grades  of  the 
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secondary  school  from  a  mere  teaching  institution  to  one  that 
actually  prepares  the  pupil  for  the  more  independent  scientific 
work  of  the  university,  inasmuch  as  these  efforts  will  be  of  no 
avail  if  the  old  form  of  final  examination,  which  insists  upon 
including  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  is  retained.  So 
long  as  the  Gymnasium,  with  its  fixt  curriculum,  was  the  sole 
institution  from  which  a  student  could  be  admitted  to  the  uni- 
versity, it  was  necessary  to  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  uniform 
acquirement  of  the  assignments  in  all  subjects,  and  of  this  the 
final  examination  furnished  the  required  proof.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  moment  the  principle  of  elective  subjects  is  intro- 
duced, a  change  in  the  method  of  examinations  becomes 
indispensable. 

So  far  as  the  examination-subjects  are  concerned,  the  Aus- 
trian government  has  abolished  the  old  system  of  a  "  general  " 
examination  by  insisting  in  the  Gymnasium  upon  final  exam- 
inations in  only  five  prescribed  subjects,  viz.,  the  language  of 
instruction,  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  and  history  and  geog- 
raphy. Professor  Paulsen  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  regulation 
does  not  furnish  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  because 
it  still  adheres  to  the  principle  of  restriction  instead  of  to  that 
of  free  election.  It  seems  unreasonable  to  give  a  candidate 
for  graduation  from  a  Gymnasium  a  final  examination  in 
mathematics — or  one  in  Latin  to  a  candidate  for  graduation 
from  the  Realschule — if  he  has  shown  no  capacity  for  or  inter- 
est in  that  subject  and  taken  advantage  of  his  powers  of  elec- 
tion to  limit  his  work  in  that  particular  field  to  the  barest  essen- 
tials during  the  last  year  or  two.  If  such  a  system  were  fol- 
lowed, the  relation  of  the  pupils  to  the  examination  would 
soon  become  materially  changed,  and  the  test  would  cease  to 
strike  terror  into  their  hearts.  Of  course,  the  general  per- 
formance should  not  be  permitted  to  fall  below  a  certain  stand- 
ard, and  permission  to  be  excused  from  examination  in  a  spe- 
cific subject  should  not  be  administered  in  such  a  way  that 
weak  students  would  find  less  difficulty  in  passing  the  exam- 
ination. These  matters  might  be  regulated  by  the  adoption  of 
a  system  of  points,  in  accordance  with  which  the  student  would 
be  required  to  secure  not  only  a  minimum  total  of  points,  but 
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also  a  minimum  number  in  specific  subjects  and  parts  of  sub- 
jects, at  the  same  time  permitting  a  choice  of  subjects — with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  important  ones,  in 
which  examination  and  the  attainment  of  a  fixt  standard 
would  be  compulsory.  By  this  means  the  final  examination 
would  enable  the  examiner  to  determine  what  the  student 
knows,  and  not  what  he  does  not  know;  in  other  words,  the 
stress  would  be  laid  on  the  positive  instead  of  on  the  n^ative 
element. 

It  is  also  high  time  that  a  change  were  made  in  the  exam- 
ining body.  At  present  the  school-commissioner  is  officially 
authorized  to  superintend  the  examinations,  and  altho  they  are 
actually  given  by  the  teachers,  the  commissioner  has  consid- 
erable discretionary  power  in  matters  of  detail.  It  really 
amounts  to  an  examination  of  the  school  and  its  corps  of  in- 
structors on  the  part  of  the  government  commissioner,  in  very 
much  the  same  way  as  a  regiment  is  inspected  by  the  com- 
manding general.  Professor  Paulsen  pleads  for  a  transfer  of 
the  powers  vested  in  the  commissioner  to  the  teaching  staff, 
and  suggests  that  the  commissioner  play  the  role  of  an  ob- 
server rather  than  that  of  chief  inquisitor,  his  mere  presence 
assuring  a  thoro  and  serious  conduct  of  the  examinations.  His 
veto  power  under  these  conditions  would  affect  not  the  be- 
stowal of  the  diploma  upon  an  individual  or  the  marking  of  any 
particular  paper,  but  rather  the  entire  examination  procedure. 
In  time  even  the  presence  of  the  commissioner  should  under 
normal  conditions  become  unnecessary;  the  examination  would 
then  be  regarded  as  a  private  function  of  the  school,  and  the 
chief  emphasis  could  be  placed,  and  properly  so,  upon  the  term 
work  of  the  pupil,  thus  relieving  him  of  the  unsatisfactory 
process  of  cramming  for  the  final  examinations  and  inspiring 
him  to  do  more  conscientious  work  during  the  year.  Professor 
Paulsen  is,  furthermore,  convinced  that  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
aminations twice  a  year  makes  an  excessive  and  unjust  de- 
mand upon  the  time  of  the  school  commissioners,  who  could 
accomplish  much  more  effective  work  as  friends  and  advisers 
of  the  teachers  if  relieved  of  this  unnecessary  drudgery,  and 
allowed  more  time  to  devote  themselves  to  the  interests  of  the 
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teachers  under  their  control.  The  writer  also  refers  to  the 
proposal  made  by  Miinch  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Zu- 
kunftsp'ddagogik  to  adopt  the  French  method  of  appointing  an 
inspector-general  for  each  of  the  important  subjects  of  the 
curriculum,  thus  securing  the  services  of  an  expert  in  each 
field  of  instruction  instead  of  intrusting  the  final  decision  to 
a  man  whose  horizon  is  too  wide  to  permit  of  his  being  thoroly 
at  home  in  any  one  field.  In  conclusion,  Professor  Paulsen 
points  out  that  the  elimination  of  the  commissioner  from  the 
final  examinations  would  add  not  only  to  the  responsibility,  but 
also  to  the  prestige  of  the  teaching  force.  The  objection  has  been 
raised  that  if  the  sole  power  of  graduation  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher,  the  latter  would  succumb  to  personal  or 
local  pressure,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  allow  par- 
tiality to  reign  supreme.  However,  there  is  inherently  no  bet- 
ter reason  for  the  manifestation  of  favoritism  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  than  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  and  the 
teaching  profession  would  derive  much  greater  benefit  from 
the  granting  of  independence  and  a  sense  of  resf>onsibility  in 
this  particular  matter  than  from  the  bestowal  of  titles  and 
orders  and  other  purely  external  honors.  Let  us  hope  that 
Dr.  Paulsen's  eloquent  plea  will  not  fall  on  deaf  ears. 


In  connection  with  the  Winnipeg  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  next  year,  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  has  been  formally  chosen  president- 
elect. Earl  Grey  has  been  elected  as  vice-patron,  and  as  vice- 
presidents  Lord  Strathcona,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  the 
Lieutenant-Governors  and  Premiers  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta,  and  British  Columbia  have  been  chosen.  The 
week  of  the  meeting  will  be  from  Wednesday,  August  25,  to 
Wednesday,  September  i,  1909. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  STATUS  OF  THE  PROFESSOR  IN 
AMERICA  AND  GERMANY ' 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing has  issued  as  a  second  bulletin  to  supplement  its  annual 
reports  a  thorogoing  consideration  of  the  entire  question  of 
the  financial  status  of  the  professor  in  America  and  Ger- 
many. Like  the  annual  reports  themselves,  it  is  literally  a 
masterpiece  of  educational  exposition  which  may  truthfully 
be  said  to  perform  a  lasting  service  to  the  whole  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  America.  Like  them,  and  in  a  manner  which  the 
Foundation  has  characteristically  made  its  own,  the  report 
in  establishing  its  premises  goes  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
what  might  reasonably  be  considered  the  ordinary  limits  of 
the  field  and  makes,  by  so  doing,  a  presentment  which  may 
readily  be  accepted  as  conclusive.  It  has  not  been  possible  in 
America  before  the  establishment  of  the  Foundation  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  educational  situation  the  intelligent  energy 
that  its  means  have  provided,  and  this  bulletin  is  again  an 
evidence  of  the  initial  wisdom  of  the  creation  of  the  Founda- 
tion itself  and  of  the  broad  efficiency  of  its  administration. 

The  present  report  deals,  on  the  American  side,  with  the 

organization  and  classification  of  colleges  and  universities  in 

the  United  States  and  Canada;  the  proportion  of  teachers  to 

students  in  relation  to  educational  efficiency;  tenure  of  office 

and  the  method  of  appointment;  retiring  allowances;  and  the 

*  The  financial  status  of  the  professor  in  America  and  in  Germany. 
Bulletin  No.  2,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
New  York,  1908.     loi  p. 
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amount  of  teaching  demanded  of  a  professor.  On  the  Ger- 
man side,  it  discusses  the  organization  of  German  universities; 
government  salaries  in  the  universities  of  the  different  German 
States;  the  total  incomes  of  full  professors;  tenure  of  office 
and  provisions  for  retirement;  and  pensions  for  widows  and 
orphans  of  university  professors.  Every  phase  of  the  matter 
is  illustrated  by  tables  of  statistics,  most  of  them  compiled 
from  this  point  of  view  for  the  first  time  both  in  America  and 
Germany. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  in  instituting  a  comparison  like 
the  present  is  not  only  to  establish  a  parity  between  two  sys- 
tems of  education  that  are  notably  unlike  in  organization,  ad- 
ministration, and  environment,  but  in  the  case  of  the  one — ^the 
American — to  bring  the  diverse  elements  that  constitute  it 
under  any  sort  of  single  term  that  shall  serve  as  comprehensive. 
This  latter  procedure,  no  doubt,  in  the  end  is  the  real  value 
of  the  report,  since,  after  all,  the  statement  of  affairs  abroad, 
in  what  may  well  be  considered  as  educationally  a  Promised 
Land,  is  but  to  point  a  moral  to  the  tale.  It  is  in  this  case, 
however,  an  illuminating  moral  and  one  to  profit  by,  for  the 
burden  of  advantage  is  unmistakably  to  the  German  professor, 
and  not  to  his  American  correspondent.  By  the  comparison 
of  cause  and  effect,  furthermore,  the  way  is  indubitably  indi- 
cated in  not  a  few  directions  for  increased  educational  effi- 
ciency among  us,  as  well  as  for  the  possible  financial  better- 
ment of  the  members  of  a  calling  who  deserve,  in  many 
respects,  more  enlightened  treatment  than  has  been  accorded 
them.  The  present  consideration  of  the  content  of  the  report 
uses,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  letter  of  its  statements,  which 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  improve  upon  for  clarity  and  force. 

As  has  already  been  repeatedly  emphasized  in  these  reports, 
the  words  "  college  "  and  "  university  "  in  America  have  no 
settled  and  accepted  meaning.  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  when  conditions  are  not  fundamentally  different, 
there  are  approximately  one  thousand  institutions  which  bear 
the  names,  institutions  which  are,  however,  of  all  possible 
grades  between  a  true  university  and  a  high  school  and  which 
present  every  sort  of  educational  and  administrative  com- 
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plexity.  There  is  no  method  of  classification,  says  the  report, 
which  when  applied  to  the  thousand  American  and  Canadian 
degree-conferring  institutions,  will  enable  the  student  to  divide 
them  into  clear  species,  and  whatever  criterion  is  chosen  will 
result  in  placing  some  institutions  in  company  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled  to  belong. 

The  most  usual  method  of  classification  of  colleges  and 
universities  is  doubtless  by  size  as  determined  by  the  number 
of  students.  The  report,  however,  points  out  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  students  one  finds  a  range  continuous 
from  institutions  with  fifty  to  institutions  with  five  thousand, 
and  if  in  this  continuous  series  arbitrary  lines  are  drawn,  the 
groups  thus  made  put  together,  for  instance,  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  the  University  of  Southern  California,  Yale 
University  and  Temple  College,  and  so  on. 

If  the  size  of  the  teaching  staflf  is  taken  as  a  standard  of 
classification,  here,  again,  there  is  a  continuous  gradation  from 
institutions  with  five  to  institutions  with  five  hundred  teachers, 
and  groups  selected  on  this  basis  would  result  in  placing  Val- 
paraiso University  with  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
and  Union  College,  Nebraska,  with  Amherst  College. 

If  the  maintenance  of  professional  schools  is  used  as  a 
criterion,  in  the  supposedly  less  important  group  would  fall 
such  institutions  as  Princeton,  Brown,  Wesleyan,  Vassar, 
Bryn  Mawr,  and  Trinity  (Hartford)  ;  and  in  the  higher  group 
such  institutions  as  Hamline  University,  Epworth  University, 
Baylor  University,  Kansas  City  University,  and  some  forty 
or  fifty  others  of  essentially  minor  rank. 

The  presence  of  resident  graduate  students  might  be  used 
in  a  classification  if  graduate  students  in  the  various  institu- 
tions had  to  comply  with  similar  requirements  before  being 
enrolled.  It  is  true  that  the  graduate  student  must  have  re- 
ceived a  college  degree,  but  a  college  degree  in  the  United 
States  may  mean  almost  anything,  and  until  these  degrees 
begin  to  have  a  definite  meaning,  it  will  be  futile  to  base  any 
classification  upon  the  graduate  schools,  which  essentially  rest 
upon  them. 

The  test  of  annual  income  fails,  also,  in  its  turn,  to  divide 
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American  colleges  and  universities  into  any  sharp  groups. 
The  institutions  in  question  range  almost  continuously  from 
so-called  colleges  receiving  an  annual  income  of  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  up  to  universities  with  a  yearly  budget  of  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars.  It  is  true  that  between  six  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  income  and  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  income  occurs  a  break,  but 
there  does  not  seem  any  solid  reason  why  the  ten  universities 
above  this  break  should  be  considered  apart  from  the  Uni- 
versities of  Missouri,  Toronto,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  and 
Nebraska,  which  come  immediately  below  it.  Figures  with 
regard  to  annual  incomes,  too,  are  not  absolutely  to  be  relied 
upon  as  representing  the  normal  yearly  income :  i.e.,  the 
income  which  can  be  devoted  to  running  expenses.  They  not 
seldom  include  gifts,  special  legislative  appropriations  for  the 
erection  of  buildings,  or  even  unexpended  balances  of  such 
appropriations,  and  in  many  cases,  particularly  in  women's 
colleges,  the  payments  of  the  students  for  board  are  included 
in  the  income  of  the  college.  To  accept  an  income  so  calcu- 
lated as  if  it  were  a  real  income  would  indicate,  however, 
that  Vassar  College  was  in  receipt  of  a  larger  revenue  than 
Princeton  University,  and  the  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Col- 
lege than  Radcliffe. 

American  colleges  and  universities  fail  under  any  system  of 
classification  to  fall  into  natural  groups,  and  the  only  available 
method  is  to  choose  arbitrarily  a  system  which  is  most  useful 
for  the  purpose  in  view.  A  system  of  classification  based  on 
the  amount  of  money  expended  annually  for  teachers'  salaries 
has  been  adopted.  This  system  results  in  incongruities.  It 
places  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  above  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  the  Agricultural  College  of  Utah 
above  Clark  University.  But  it  results  in  fewer  incongruous 
arrangements  than  any  other  single  criterion. 

There  is  one  grave  fault  in  this  system  of  classification,  and 
that  is  the  impossibility  of  bringing  within  it  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Almost  all  of 
these  institutions  are  under  the  control  of  religious  orders, 
and,  at  least  in  the  collegiate  and  graduate  departments,  the 
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teachers  are  priests  who  receive  in  money  but  a  nominal  com- 
pensation. It  would  be  meaningless  to  attempt  a  financial 
comparison  between  teachers  to  whom  teaching  is  an  ordinary 
economic  function  and  teachers  whose  teaching  is  a  part  of 
their  priestly  duties. 

The  calculation  on  the  basis  of  teachers'  salaries  is  also 
inadequate  in  institutions  where,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
a  number  of  professors  in  all  departments  donate  their  services, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  university.  It  will  be  necessary  also 
to  consider  the  cases  where  houses,  as  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  or  apartments,  as  at  some  of  the  colleges  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  are  added  to  the  salaries  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  instructing  staff. 

Using  this  standard  of  inclusion,  the  information  of  the 
report  and  its  conclusions  rest  in  the  main  upon  a  group  of 
approximately  one  hundred  institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  which  pay  the  largest  total  amount  annually  in 
the  way  of  salaries  to  their  instructing  staffs.  These  in  most 
institutions,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  consist  of 
professors,  associate  professors,  and  assistant  or  adjunct  pro- 
fessors, and  form  the  faculty  or  permanent  body  of  teachers. 
The  positions  of  the  additional  grades  of  instructors,  lecturers, 
tutors,  and  assistants  are  in  greater  or  less  measure  temporary. 

Not  all  of  these  offices  appear  in  all  institutions.  Even  in 
some  of  the  larger  universities  there  are  only  two  grades  in 
the  faculty,  the  professor  and  assistant  or  adjunct  professor, 
and  in  many  smaller  colleges  the  greater  part  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  is  included  in  the  faculty  with  a  very  limited  number 
of  instructors  and  assistants.  The  report  deals,  so  far  as  seems 
necessary  to  render  clear  the  status  of  the  professor,  with  all 
of  these  grades  of  the  instructing  staff,  but  it  is  upon  the 
holder  of  the  professorial  title  as  embodying  the  force  and 
tradition  of  college  teaching  that  the  attention  is  principally 
directed. 

Classified  by  expenditure  for  teachers'  salaries,  it  is  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  obtainable  figures  that  two-thirds  of 
the  degree-granting  institutions  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Canada  would  show  a  budget  for  such  salaries  of  less  than 
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twenty  thousand  dollars  and  six-sevenths  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  One-third  of  the  degree-granting  institutions 
pay  on  an  average  less  than  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  their 
full  professors;  indeed,  in  thirty-five  institutions  making  re- 
ports the  average  salary  of  the  full  professor  is  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  most  of  the  institutions  paying  such  salaries  are  not  col^ 
leges  in  any  sense,  except  that  they  are  called  colleges  and  that 
they  confer  collegiate  degrees.  These  poorly  paid  professors 
are,  therefore,  not  really  doing  the  work  of  higher  education, 
nor  have  they  in  most  cases  given  themselves  adequate  prep- 
aration for  college  teaching.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
these  professors  are  teaching  high-school  and  even  grammar- 
school  subjects;  they  have  devoted  to  their  training  only  the 
time  ordinarily  given  to  preparation  by  a  teacher  in  secondary 
education;  and  their  salaries,  altho  small,  are  not  so  utterly 
incommensurate  as  they  would  be  if  paid  to  a  professor  doing 
collegiate  work. 

To  study  the  financial  standing  of  the  teachers  in  all  of  the 
degree-granting  institutions  would  be  to  deal  with  a  large 
number  of  institutions  that  are  simply  high  schools.  Conclu- 
sions from  such  a  heterogeneous  group  would  be  of  little 
value.  It  will  be  necessary  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line,  but 
at  one  place  in  the  gradation  of  institutions  it  will  be  less 
an  arbitrary  line  than  if  drawn  at  any  other  place.  At  the 
point  where  forty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  spent  on 
salaries  to  the  instructing  staff,  the  number  of  institutions 
drops  sharply.  Above  this  abrupt  drop  are  one  hundred  and 
three  institutions.  These  institutions,  therefore,  from  a  cer- 
tain point  of  view  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  American  higher 
education  and  logically  form  a  basis  for  the  comparison  insti- 
tuted by  the  report.  This  process,  as  is  pointed  out,  does  not 
pretend  to  give  the  one  hundred  institutions  in  America  which 
are  the  best  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  It  does,  how- 
ever, result  in  an  impersonal  selection  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities according  to  a  fairly  representative  criterion.  It 
is  borne  in  mind,  what  immediately  occurs  to  the  reader  of 
the  report,  that  the  salary  budget  of  an  institution  is  closely 
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related  to  the  size  of  the  institution,  and  that  the  size  of  a 
college  is  an  imperfect  method  of  estimating  its  educational 
value.  A  table  is  consequently  given  later  in  the  report  which 
contains  the  names  of  fifty- four  institutions,  not  included  in 
the  list  on  account  of  the  comparative  smallness  of  their  ex- 
penditure for  salaries,  and  yet  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Foundation  ought  to  be  considered  if  the  higher  education  of 
the  United  States  is  to  be  rightly  estimated.  This  table  and 
the  discussion  thereon  shows  what  excellent  educational  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  by  resources  which  are  within  moderate 
limits. 

It  is  further  pointed  out  that  the  list  of  institutions  selected 
does  not  contain  the  names  of  all  the  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  pay  forty-five  thousand 
dollars  or  over  in  salaries  annually  to  their  instructing  staffs, 
because  some  such  institutions  did  not  answer  inquiries,  or 
return  answers  in  a  form  available  for  statistical  purposes. 
The  list  in  reality  is  made  up  of  one  hundred  and  three  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  which 
have  given  specific  information  that  their  total  payments  in 
instructing  salaries  exceed  forty-five  thousand  dollars  annually. 

The  average  salary  of  a  full  professorship  in  these  one 
hundred  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  which 
are  financially  strongest  ranges  from  $1,350  to  $4,788,  but 
there  are  only  eight  institutions  paying  an  average  salary  of 
less  than  $1,800  to  the  full  professor,  and  also  only  eight 
institutions  giving  an  average  salary  of  $3,500  or  over. 
Thirty-five  institutions  pay  between  $1,700  and  $2,100.  Forty- 
seven  institutions  pay  between  $2,100  and  $3,200.  The  most 
common  average  salary  is  between  $2,000  and  $2,100,  found 
in  fourteen  institutions.  Half  of  the  institutions  give  less 
than  $2,200.  Allowing  for  the  varying  numbers  of  professors 
in  the  different  institutions,  the  average  salary  of  a  professor 
in  the  hundred  strongest  colleges  and  universities  of  America 
may  be  safely  taken  to  be  close  to  $2,500.  The  most  frequent 
salary  will  be  lower. 

It  is  noted  that  the  earnings  of  college  and  university  teach- 
ers are  not  quite  so  meager  as  the  figures  indicate.     Often 
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the  college  salaries  do  not  represent  payment  for  all  the  time 
and  energy  of  the  teacher.  In  schools  of  science  there  are 
considerable  opportunities  for  a  professor  to  increase  his  salary 
by  fees  for  expert  service.  In  an  engineering  school  in  a 
large  city  many  professors  double  their  income  thru  outside 
work.  In  chemistry  the  opportunities  to  do  expert  v^ork  are 
probably  less  than  in  engineering.  In  physics  they  are  less 
than  in  chemistry ;  in  astronomy  they  are  practically  nil.  Each 
branch  of  science  w^ill  be  affected  by  its  own  peculiar  conditions, 
and  these  again  influenced  by  the  environment  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  professors  in  the  so-called  "  academic  "  subjects  who 
frequently  engage  in  editorial  and  literary  work,  in  numerous 
instances  add  to  their  college  salaries,  but  in  nothing  like  the 
proportion  of  the  professors  in  the  schools  of  science  and  in 
the  professional  schools. 

The  tables  given  in  connection  with  this  phase  of  the  re- 
port show,  furthermore,  that  in  the  hundred  American  colleges 
and  universities  making  the  largest  total  expenditure  for  sala- 
ries the  teacher  who  has  gone  thru  college,  taken  a  graduate 
course,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  profession  of  teaching, 
may  normally  hope  to  obtain  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  a 
salary  of  $1,250,  at  thirty-one  a  salary  of  $1,750,  at  thirty- 
three  a  salary  of  $2,250,  and  at  thirty-five — at  which  age  the 
able  man  will  have  gained  his  professorship — a  salary  of 
$2,500. 

There  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  any  large  prizes.  In 
only  two  or  three  institutions  does  the  maximum  salary  amount 
to  $5,000,  and  these  maximum  salaries  are  available  only  to  a 
very  small  number  in  the  institutions  which  pay  them. 

Contrasted  with  the  other  learned  professions  for  the  age- 
limit  under  consideration,  the  balance  in  their  favor,  the  report 
concludes,  is  not  so  great  as  at  first  sight  might  appear  to 
be  the  case.  It  is  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  when  the 
teacher  at  the  average  age  of  thirty-four  has  been  elected  to 
a  full  professorship  in  a  college  or  university  he  has  prac- 
tically reached  the  limit  of  his  earning  power,  at  least  in  that 
institution.  The  successful  professional  man  on  the  other 
hand  is  just  beginning  to  reap  the  substantial  rewards  of  his 
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ability  and  his  training.  The  professor,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  stays  at  his  average  salary  of  $2,500,  while  his  intel- 
lectual brother  in  the  law,  in  medicine,  and  in  scientific  occu- 
pations rises  steadily  in  the  large  cities  to  ten,  twenty,  thirty 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  in  smaller  towns  to  incomes,  not 
so  large  actually,  but  relatively  large  in  proportion  to  the  scale 
of  living. 

Even  more  important  to  the  individual  recipient  than  the 
broad  question  of  the  maximum  or  minimum  salary  in  amount 
is  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  the  income  of  college 
teachers  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  community  in  which  the 
college  is  situated,  and  whether  the  salary  paid  by  the  college 
is  above  or  below  the  indispensable  line  of  comfort.  That 
it  not  only  does  not  rise  above,  but  often  fails  to  approach  this 
line  in  most  American  colleges  is  only  too  clearly  proved  by 
the  statistics  given  in  this  bulletin. 

The  report  further  considers  in  detail,  as  bearing  upon  the 
financial  status  of  the  teacher,  the  proportion  of  teachers  to 
students  in  relation  to  educational  efficiency,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  asked,  Why  should  one  institution  need  three  times 
as  many  teachers  per  hundred  students  as  another  institution, 
or  inversely,  how  can  one  of  them  get  along  with  a  third  as 
large  a  staff  per  hundred  students  as  another  has  ?  Should  one 
college  provide  five  times  as  many  (or  as  few)  teachers  to  a 
hundred  students  as  another?  This  great  variability,  it  is  con- 
cluded, may  mean  (i)  great  differences  in  the  educational 
problems  met  by  different  institutions,  all  doing  their  work 
with  the  same  adequacy,  or  it  may  mean  (2)  that  the  resources 
of  some  are  inadequate,  or  it  may  mean  (3)  that  the  resources 
of  some  are  not  perfectly  employed,  or  it  may  mean  a  com- 
bination of  two  or  three  of  these  conditions. 

The  figures  given  concerning  the  number  of  students  per 
instructor  strongly  support  the  criticism  that  the  American 
colleges  and  universities  are  offering  too  many  courses.  With 
a  given  sum  to  spend  and  a  given  number  of  students,  salaries 
can  be  increased  only  by  diminishing  the  number  of  courses 
taught  by  an  individual.  Either  of  these  alternatives  seems 
preferable  to  leaving  salaries  at  their  present  low  level,  and 
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the  former  seems  feasible  without  any  alarming  loss  in  the 
adequacy  of  college  curriculums  to  the  need  of  college  students. 

As  regards  the  tenure  of  office  in  American  colleges  and 
universities,  it  is  affirmed  that  v^^hile  this  varies  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  institution,  in  the  stronger  ones  it  is  character- 
istically secure  during  the  faithful  performance  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  professor. 

The  amount  of  teaching  demanded  of  a  professor  varies 
greatly  with  the  standards  of  the  institution  and  the  status 
of  education  in  its  region.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  full  professor  in  the  stronger  universities  is  called  upon 
to  give  from  six  to  twelve  hours  a  week  of  lectures  or  recita- 
tions, counting  two  hours  of  laboratory  exercise  as  equivalent 
to  one  hour  of  lecture  or  recitation.  In  the  better  smaller 
universities  and  colleges  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a  week 
of  lectures  and  recitations  are  counted  as  the  ordinary  work 
of  a  professor. 

The  second  part  of  the  Bulletin  contains  a  detailed  consid- 
eration of  the  financial  status  of  the  German  professor,  with 
a  preliminary  account  of  the  organization  of  German  uni- 
versities and  full  tables  of  statistics  gathered  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  report  from  the  different  German  governments, 
among  which  there  is  considerable  variability  of  adminis- 
trative detail.  For  its  statements  of  individual  incomes  of 
professors,  the  report  is  based  upon  information  furnished 
at  the  request  of  the  Foundation  from  the  ten  Prussian  uni- 
versities, Leipzig,  Tubingen,  and  Freiburg. 

It  is  pointed  out,  at  the  outset,  that  all  the  German  universi- 
ties are  government  institutions  and  a  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  that  German  state  in  which  they  are  located.  The 
professors  are  officials  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  major  part 
of  the  university  revenues  are  derived  from  the  state  treasury. 
The  government  of  the  university  is,  in  the  last  resort,  in  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign's  Minister  of  Education,  who  in  the 
constitutional  monarchies  is  responsible  to  the  Chambers,  and 
in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  to  the  Grand  Duke.  The  univer- 
sity budget  must  be  past  each  year  by  the  Chambers.     The 
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appointment  of  professors  rests  with  the  sovereign  or  his 
minister,  and  the  scheme  of  instruction,  together  with  the 
entire  educational  poHcy  of  the  university,  is  a  matter  of  state 
control. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  German  university 
is  the  power  of  the  full  professor.  The  professors  are  prac- 
tically the  university.  The  professor  holds  his  office  as  a 
freehold.  Buildings  are  for  the  professors  to  lecture  in,  and 
subordinate  teachers  are  for  the  relief  of  the  professors  from 
the  less  important  parts  of  instruction.  The  professor  de- 
cides for  himself  how  he  will  best  serve  the  students;  the  body 
of  professors  settles  such  general  university  matters  as  in  their 
nature  can  not  be  left  to  individual  control.  Each  university 
is  subject,  as  are  all  other  institutions  in  the  land,  to  the 
control  of  the  sovereign  advised  by  the  representatives  of  his 
people.  But  no  intermediate  non-academic  board  is  interposed 
between  the  ultimate  authority  of  the  crown  and  the  plenary 
academic  authority  of  the  professors,  and  the  rector  of  the 
university,  elected  by  the  professors  and  serving  a  limited  term, 
has  powers  analogous  to  those  of  the  presiding  officer  of  a 
l^islative  body.  The  business  life  of  a  German  university 
is  conducted  by  the  government,  thru  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. The  problem  of  ways  and  means  does  not  confront  the 
rector  and  the  professors. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  full  (ordefttliche)  professors, 
associate  (ausserordentliche)  professors,  lecturers  below  pro- 
fessorial rank  {Privat-Dosenten) ,  with  nimierous  laboratory 
assistants  and  helpers. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  professorial  chair,  the  general 
usage  is  for  the  faculty  to  submit  candidates  to  the  reigning 
sovereign,  who  either  approves  one  of  those  proposed,  or  by 
the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  appoints  a  scholar  of  his  own 
selection.  The  exact  details  of  these  nominations  differ  in 
the  several  states. 

The  procedure  in  the  selection  of  associate  professors  is  gen- 
erally the  same  as  that  which  prevails  in  respect  to  full  pro- 
fessors, except  that  the  Minister  of  Instruction  himself  acts 
upon  the  nominations  of  the  faculty. 
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The  professor,  when  appointed,  is  required  to  announce  one 
public  or  free  lecture  course  of  one  hour  each  week.  He  must 
also  announce  one  private  or  fee  lecture  course,  which  may 
be  from  two  to  six  hours  weekly.  These  are  the  only  obliga- 
tions resting  upon  him.  Other  fee  lecture  courses  he  can 
announce  at  will.  The  professor  has  entire  freedom  in  arrang- 
ing his  courses  and  choosing  his  own  lecture  subjects.  He 
naturally  confines  himself  to  subjects  germane  to  the  chair 
which  he  occupies  and  to  whose  study  he  has  devoted  his 
life,  but  there  is  usually  nothing  in  the  university  regulations 
which  would  prevent  him  from  lecturing  on  any  subject  he 
might  desire. 

The  preliminary  step  necessary  to  render  a  scholar  eligible 
for  a  professorship  is  for  him  to  secure  from  a  faculty  "  habili- 
tation,"  or  admission  to  the  privileges  of  a  privat-docent 
{venia  legendi).  The  privat-docent  is  not  an  officer  of  the 
government,  as  are  the  professors,  nor  does  he  receive  any 
salary  from  the  university.  His  "  habilitation  "  means  that 
he  is  permitted  to  give  lectures  in  the  university  to  such 
students  as  are  willing  to  pay  fees  therefor,  and  that  the 
universities  will  give  to  students  taking  such  courses  the  same 
credit  as  if  the  courses  were  those  of  a  professor.  The  re- 
quirements for  an  "  habilitation  "  have  been  constantly  rising 
in  recent  years,  and  the  average  age  at  which  a  scholar  acquires 
this  privilege  is  well  above  thirty.  Altho  instances  of  large 
fees  by  privat-docents  have  existed,  the  largest  practical  pos- 
sibility is  from  four  to  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The 
average  income  is  certainly  not  much  above  two  hundred 
dollars.  Students  have  a  strong  tendency  to  pay  their  fees 
for  the  lectures  of  the  better  known  professors.  Nor  is  there 
any  sure  hope  of  a  professorship  to  solace  these  years  of  finan- 
cial barrenness.  A  chair  in  the  faculty  may  never  come  at 
all;  even  if  it  is  attained,  the  period  of  waiting  is  beyond 
calculation. 

When  a  man,  however,  has  been  commissioned  a  full  pro- 
fessor or  an  associate  professor  in  a  German  university,  he 
has  attained  a  financial  status  which,  altho  it  varies  widely, 
is  certain  to  be  well  within  the  margin  of  comfortable  living. 
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His  income  is  a  total  usually  composed  of  (i)  a  salary  at- 
tached to  his  professorship,  (2)  a  personal  supplement,  (3)  a 
residence  or  a  residence  indemnity,  (4)  all  or  part  of  the 
fees  paid  by  students  for  his  courses,  and  (5)  a  part  of  the 
more  general  fees  paid  by  students  to  the  university  (faculty 
fees,  examination  fees,  diploma  fees,  etc.).  The  receipts  from 
fees  are  a  very  important  proportion  of  the  total  income  of 
the  professor,  often  far  exceeding  all  the  other  sources  of 
income  combined. 

The  salary  of  a  German  professor  is  simply  the  guarantee 
which  the  government  gives  to  the  professor,  and  constitutes 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  professorial  income.  It 
varies  in  the  different  German  states.  In  the  Prussian  uni- 
versities a  full  professor  b^ins  his  service  with  an  annual 
government  salar}^  of  $950;  at  the  University  of  Berlin  $1,040. 
Thereafter  there  is  an  increase  of  $95  every  four  years,  until 
in  twenty  years  a  maximum  of  $1,425  is  reached;  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  a  maximum  of  $1,711  in  twenty-four  years. 
At  the  discretion  of  the  royal  Ministr)'  of  Public  Instruction 
the  maximum  may  be  raised  in  special  instances  to  $1,853; 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  to  $2,233.  With  the  approval  of 
the  King  the  respective  maxima  may  go  even  higher,  and  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  it  is  now  $3,563. 

Associate  professors  in  the  Prussian  universities  begin 
usually  at  an  annual  salary  of  S475;  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  S570.  Their  salaries  are  advanced  in  the  same  manner 
by  $95  every  four  years  until  the  maximum  of  $950  is  reached 
in  twenty  years;  at  the  University  of  Berlin  $1,140  in  twenty- 
five  years.  An  associate  professor,  like  the  full  professor,  may 
likewise  receive  a  special  guarantee  of  fees,  or  a  special  salary 
supplement. 

In  Prussia  each  full  and  salaried  associate  professor  receives 
an  additional  sum  of  money  each  year  as  a  "  residence  in- 
demnity," granted  quite  generally  to  all  the  higher  civil  serv- 
ants of  the  King,  because  of  the  greater  cost  of  living  in  the 
cities.  The  Universities  of  Berlin  and  of  Breslau  (which  has 
recently  been  raised  to  the  same  class  as  Berlin)  fix  this  resi- 
dence indemnity  at  $214  annually.     At  the  Universities  of 
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Bonn,  Halle,  Konigsberg,  and  Kiel  it  is  $157,  and  at  the 
Universities  of  Gottingen,  Greifswald,  and  Marburg  it  is 
$128. 

The  University  of  Leipzig  has  no  government  salary  sched- 
ule, the  salary  being  arranged  in  each  case  between  the  pro- 
fessor and  the  Minister  of  Education.  The  Minister  of 
Instruction  makes  a  similar  arrangement  v^^ith  the  professors 
in  the  Universities  of  Freiburg  and  Heidelberg,  and  at  the 
University  of  Strassburg  each  professor's  government  salary 
is  likewise  the  result  of  negotiation  with  the  Minister  of 
Instruction, 

The  total  incomes  of  full  professors  range  from  $1,000 
a  year  to  over  $10,000,  with  three  professors  receiving  incomes 
above  that  figure.  The  table  accompanying  this  phase  of  the 
report  shows  that  a  fourth  of  the  incomes  are  below  $2,100, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fourth  are  over  $3,200,  a  trifle 
short  of  a  half  being  over  $2,500.  The  most  frequent  income 
is  one  between  $1,600  and  $2,000. 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  disclosed  by  the  table  is 
the  wide  variability  of  the  professorial  income.  The  best 
paid  full  professor  receives  ten  times  as  much  as  the  least 
paid  professor  and  the  highest  income  from  professorial  teach- 
ing is  more  than  four  times  the  median  income.  This  adjust- 
ment of  the  financial  returns  of  German  professors  according 
to  the  capability  of  each  individual  is  due  primarily  to  varia- 
tions of  income  within  the  same  institution.  In  any  large 
German  faculty  some  full  professor  will  generally  be  found 
who  receives  for  teaching  an  income  from  two  to  five  times 
as  large  as  some  of  his  colleagues.  These  larger  incomes  are 
due  to  special  allowances  from  the  government,  to  extra  uni- 
versity perquisites,  and  to  fees  from  the  large  body  of  stu- 
dents attracted  by  a  superior  reputation. 

Classified  by  the  subjects  taught,  professors  of  law  receive 
most,  and  professors  of  theology  least.  Professors  of  medi- 
cine occupy  the  second  place,  and  professors  of  the  faculty 
of  philosophy  the  third  among  the  normal  four  faculties  of 
the  university.  The  average  income  of  professors  of  law, 
in  this  way,  is  about  $4,000;  of  professors  of  medicine,  $3,100; 
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of  professors  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  $2,700;  of  pro- 
fessors of  theology,  $2,100. 

According  to  the  faculties  the  remuneration  of  the  associate 
professor  is  close  to  half  that  of  the  full  professor,  except  in 
the  faculty  of  medicine.  In  that  faculty  it  is  about  four-ninths 
of  the  income  of  the  full  professor.  The  average  income  in 
law  is  $1,900;  in  medicine,  $1,300;  in  the  faculty  of  phil- 
losophy,  $1,250;  in  theology,  $1,250.  The  financial  status  of 
the  privat-docent  has  already  been  indicated. 

Interpreted  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  living  and  taking  all  of 
the  variables  that  enter  into  the  matter  into  account,  it  is  con- 
cluded by  the  report  that  it  will  be  a  fair  approximation  to 
the  facts  if  we  estimate  the  cost  of  living  in  the  localities  of 
the  United  States  in  which  universities  most  comparable  to 
those  of  Germany  are  situated  as  one  and  a  half  times  greater 
than  in  Germany. 

Compared  with  other  classes  in  the  community,  the  German 
university  professor  ranks  financially  with  important  legal  and 
administrative  officers;  and  no  principal  of  a  normal  school 
or  head  of  a  city  system  of  schools  approaches  in  income  from 
educational  work  the  income  received  by  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  university  professors.  The  German  governments 
pay  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  well,  and  the  teachers 
in  the  secondary  schools  especially  well,  but  the  full  professor 
in  a  university  receives  over  four  times  as  much  as  the  former 
and  over  twice  as  much  as  the  latter  class.  The  financial  status 
of  the  university  professor  in  Germany  is  thus  seen  to  be 
at  the  top  in  the  educational  world  and  is  on  a  level  with  all 
except  the  nobility  and  the  more  successful  business  men. 

Removal  from  a  professorship  except  for  gross  and  flagrant 
violation  of  its  responsibilities  is  by  custom  impossible  in 
German  universities.  The  general  custom  is  to  permit  a  pro- 
fessor to  continue  his  work  and  receive  his  income  therefrom 
as  long  as  he  likes.  The  number  of  professors  of  advanced 
years  who  retain  their  regular  positions  is  very  high.  If  in 
old  age  a  professor  chooses  to  give  up  the  work  of  teaching, 
the  general  tendency  is  to  release  him  from  the  work  but  to 
leave  his  income  unchanged  except  for  the  loss  of  fees.     If, 
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tho  not  advanced  in  years,  he  becomes  unable  to  fulfil  the  very- 
small  requirement  of  lecturing,  financial  provision  may  be  made 
for  him  by  special  arrangement  or  by  formal  regulations. 

The  widow  and  minor  children  of  the  professor  are  in  gen- 
eral provided  for  by  the  government  or  by  some  government- 
aided  organization.  In  the  eleven  universities  where  the  al- 
lowance to  the  professor's  family  is  irrespective  of  the  salary 
at  the  time  of  death,  its  annual  amount  is  approximately  $400 
for  the  widow  of  a  full  professor;  $90  for  each  child  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one  while  the  mother  lives,  or  $130  in  case 
of  her  death.  The  annual  allowance  to  the  family  of  an 
associate  professor  is  approximately  $300  for  the  widow,  and, 
except  at  Leipzig,  the  same  $90  and  $130  for  a  child.  In  the 
universities  where  the  allowance  is  dependent  on  the  salary 
of  the  professor  there  is  more  variability.  The  central  tend- 
ency is  to  an  annual  allowance  to  the  widow  of  one-fourth  of 
the  husband's  last  salary  and  to  each  child  of  one-fifth  of  the 
widow's  allowance  while  she  lives  and  three-tenths  of  it  in  case 
of  her  death. 

The  report  itself  thus  summarizes  the  conditions  that  appear 
from  the  comparison  of  the  status  of  the  professors  of  the 
two  countries :  "  A  study  of  the  two  will  show  that  the  Ger- 
man university  professor  may  expect  in  time  a  far  greater 
financial  and  social  reward  than  comes  to  his  American  col- 
league. He  has,  furthermore,  a  place  of  far  greater  security 
and  with  full  protection  for  old  age  and  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. The  German  practise  is  particularly  in  contrast  with 
that  in  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  includes 
a  scale  of  remuneration  which  can  fit  a  wide  scale  of  merit. 
The  struggling  privat-docent  has  a  bare  living,  but  the  better 
known  teacher  may  hope  to  get  a  financial  return  comparable 
with  that  of  a  well-established  lawyer  or  physician. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  marked  contrast  in  the  length 
of  preparation  to  which  the  German  professor  submits  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  American.  A  German  who  possesses 
such  ability  that  he  may  expect  in  due  time  to  become  a  full 
professor  and  who  prepares  himself  for  university  teaching, 
must  expect  to  study  until  the  age  of  thirty  with  no  financial 
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return,  to  study  and  teach  as  a  decent  till  nearly  thirty-six  with 
an  annual  remuneration  of  less  than  $200,  and  to  teach  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-one  with  an  annual  remuneration  of  from 
$600  to  $2,000,  by  which  time  he  may  become  a  full  professor 
and  will  continue  to  receive  his  salary  until  his  death.  In  other 
words,  the  road  to  a  professorship  in  a  German  university  in- 
volves a  period  of  training  and  of  self-denial  far  longer  and 
more  exacting  than  that  to  which  the  American  professor 
submits, 

"  The  essential  contrasts  between  the  American  and  the 
German  professors  brought  out  by  the  statistics  here  given  are, 
therefore,  these:  the  German  must  submit  himself  to  a  far 
more  rigid  regime,  must  attain  a  far  higher  grade  of  scholar- 
ship, and  must  go  thru  an  experience  under  which  the  weaker 
men  are  weeded  out.  If  he  succeeds,  however,  he  may  hope 
for  a  much  larger  reward  and  be  assured  of  security  in 
old  age." 

Thus  the  report,  which  as  a  model  of  painstaking  investiga- 
tion along  broad-minded  lines  ranges  up  with  the  documents 
of  the  Foundation  that  have  preceded  it.  With  its  conclu- 
sions of  fact  as  to  present  conditions,  based  as  they  are  upon 
abundant  statistics,  no  one  can  quarrel.  If  its  statement  that 
notwithstanding  the  present  small  financial  reward,  the  future 
of  the  American  teacher  looks  brighter  than  it  ever  has  be- 
fore shall  appear  to  some  of  us  optimistic,  it  must  still  be  con- 
ceded by  every  intelligent  observer  of  educational  conditions 
that  there  are  plainly  influences  at  work  within  the  last  decade 
that  were  not  discernible  before  to  better  them.  A  great  part 
of  this  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  true  appreciation  of 
what  is  actually  at  hand  in  our  institutions  of  learning  and  its 
relative  value.  This  is  in  education  in  America  notably  an 
era  of  publicity,  and  consequently  an  era  of  criticism  and 
comparison  of  educational  means  and  ends  beyond  any  that 
has  preceded  it.  If  the  ideal  conditions  that  the  present  report 
foreshadows  are  in  good  time  realized  among  us,  it  will  be 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  efforts  of  the  Foundation  itself 
along  these  very  lines. 

William  H.  Carpenter 

COLUMBI.\  UNmaiSITY 
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REFORMED  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  IN  LATIN 
AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

In  the  Educational  Review  for  April  last,  in  an  article 
entitled  "  The  simplification  of  language  teaching,"  Professor 
H.  T.  Peck  considered  in  general  terms  the  effect  on  the  teach- 
ing of  Latin  (and  of  other  languages  as  well,  both  ancient  and 
modern),  of  the  publication  of  certain  books,  especially  of  a 
book  by  Professor.  Gonzalez  Lodge,  of  Columbia  University/ 

Professor  Peck  pointed  out  that  this  book  has  put  into  the 
hands  of  secondary  teachers  a  sure  n^eans  for  attaining  con- 
creteness,  consistency,  and  effectiveness  in  the  preparatory 
teaching  of  Latin,  by  showing  clearly  the  essential  words  of  the 
language,  words  not  only  indispensable  to  the  preparatory 
student,  but  demonstrably  of  immense  value  also  to  the  college 
student  of  Latin.  This  list  of  words  thus  supremely  valuable 
numbers  2,000,  a  number  well  within  the  power  of  any  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  student  to  master  in  the  years  of  his 
preparation  for  college,  especially  if  he  takes  the  usual  four 
years  for  such  preparation.  By  mastery,  be  it  noted,  is  meant 
such  a  control  of  the  words  in  the  indicated  list  that  the  student 
shall  be  able  to  use  the  words  instantly  and  correctly,-  for  trans- 
lation from  English  into  Latin,  as  well  as  for  the  rendering  of 
Latin  into  English.  Professor  Peck  also  suggested  that  the 
ideal  college  requirement  in  the  future  in  Latin  "  would  be 
based  upon  the  mastery  of  the  two  thousand  words  contained 
in  Professor  Lodge's  book,  as  occurring  five  times  or  more  in 
Caesar,  supplemented  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  grammar 
work,  including  prosody,  composition,  a  careful  study  of  some 
prescribed  portion  of  Latin  literature — not  too  long — and  the 

'  The  vocabulary  of  high  school  Latin.     New  York  :    published  by 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.     1907. 
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translation  of  a  passage  of  moderate  difficulty,  to  be  rendered 
into  English  at  sight,"  and  that  college  entrance  examina- 
tions in  Latin  could,  as  a  result,  be  profoundly  modified,  with 
profit  to  schools  and  colleges  both. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  consider  the  matter 
more  in  detail,  with  a  view  to  indicating  concretely  exactly 
how  Professor  Lodge's  book  can  be  made  of  most  service  to 
the  preparatory  schools — public  high  schools  and  private  fit- 
ting schools  alike — in  their  task  of  preparing  pupils  in  Latin 
for  college,  and  to  the  pupils  of  such  schools  in  their  task  of 
becoming  qualified  to  pursue  with  profit  and  pleasure  the 
courses  in  Latin  offered  by  the  colleges  of  their  choice. 

It  will  be  most  helpful  if  I  begin  with  what  may  seem  to  be 
the  omega  rather  than  the  alpha  of  our  subject,  by  setting  forth 
a  scheme  of  entrance  examinations  which  has  as  its  corner- 
stone the  book  by  Professor  Lodge,  with  its  select  list  of  2,000 
words.  Yet  the  nature  of  the  entrance  examinations  in  any 
subject  inevitably  determines  in  large  measure,  if  not  wholly, 
the  way  in  which  work  in  that  subject  is  carried  on  in  the 
schools.  The  immediate  business  of  the  pupil  is  to  enter  col- 
lege, that  of  the  teacher  is  to  help  him  to  enter  college;  the 
path  to  college  lies  thru  the  entrance  examinations.  Hence,  to 
pupil  and  teacher  both,  the  entrance  examinations  loom  large, 
as  an  all-important  goal;  the  one  studies,  the  other  teaches 
always  with  an  eye  on  those  examinations.  It  follows  that  one 
who  wishes  to  bring  about  a  reform  of  the  methods  of  study 
and  teaching  of  Latin  in  the  schools  is  bound  to  set  forth  a 
scheme  of  entrance  examinations  which  shall  give  concrete 
form  and  visible  body  to  his  ideas.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to 
outline  a  plan  of  entrance  examinations  which,  if  rightly  ap- 
prehended by  the  schools  and  properly  administered  by  the  col- 
leges, will,  I  believe,  make  the  study  of  Latin  in  school  and 
college  far  more  profitable  than  it  is  at  present. 

I.  The   requirements    for   admission   to   college    in   Latin 
shall  be 
a)   a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  inflections  of 
Latin; 
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b)  a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  chief  principles  of  Latin 
syntax  ; 

c)  a  thoro  knowledge  of  a  vocabulary  of  2,000  Latin 
words  and  their  English  equivalents; 

d)  the  ability  to  scan  the  Latin  hexameter, 

2.  The  primary  intent  of  entrance  examinations  in  Latin 

shall  be  to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  Latin 

and  his  ability  to  make  use  of  that  knowledge.     To 

•  that  end  the  entrance  examinations  in  Latin  shall  be 

divided  into  four  parts : 

a)  Prose  composition  (Latin  writing  in  prose).  This 
examination  shall  be  in  two  parts :  the  first  part  shall 
consist  of  detached  sentences  requiring  knowledge  of 
Latin  forms  and  exemplifying  the  principles  of  Latin 
syntax,  the  second  of  a  short  passage  of  easy  narra- 
tive, designed  to  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to 
write  Latin  consecutively. 

b)  A  short  passage  of  moderate  difficulty  from  some 
Latin  prose  author,  to  be  translated  and  explained  at 
sight. 

c)  A  short  passage  of  moderate  difficulty  from  some 
Latin  poet,  to  be  translated  and  explained  at  sight. 

d)  A  special  examination  on  a  particular  prescribed 
portion  of  Latin  literature,  of  limited  extent  (1,500 
lines,  more  or  less,  prose  or  verse),  e.  g.,  De  Bella 
Gallico  VII,  Mncid  IV  or  VL 

In  all  sight  examinations  the  meanings  of  Latin  words  in 
the  passages  set  not  contained  in  the  select  list  of  2,000  Latin 
words,  or  of  the  English  words  in  the  passages  set  for  trans- 
lation into  Latin  not  readily  translatable  by  the  Latin  words  in 
the  select  list  of  2,000  Latin  words  shall  be  given  in  footnotes 
on  the  examination  paper;  the  candidate  will,  therefore,  be 
expected  to  translate  with  substantial  accuracy  and  into  good 
English,  and  no  allowance  will  be  made  for  ignorance  of  the 
meanings  of  words  or  for  slovenly  English. 

In  order  that  a  student  shall  be  able  to  read  Latin  properly, 
he  must  have  four  tools:  (i)  a  knowledge  of  inflections;  (2) 
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a  knowledge  of  syntax;  (3)  a  vocabulary,  a  set  of  words,  as 
large  as  possible,  with  whose  meanings,  whether  they  appear 
singly  or  in  combination,  he  is  thoroly  familiar;  (4)  a  com- 
prehension of  the  significance  of  word-order. 

I  am  not  for  the  moment  concerned  with  the  relative  im- 
portance of  these  four  factors;  hence  I  shall  not  notice  at  all 
the  discussions  in  which  in  recent  years  the  stress  has  been  laid 
now  on  one,  now  on  another  of  the  four.  All  will  admit  that  in 
greater  or  less  degree  every  one  of  them  is  necessary;  all  will 
admit,  further,  that  the  more  complete  is  the  pupil's  grasp  of 
each  of  them,  the  more  rapidly  will  he  acquire  the  power  to 
read  Latin  with  ease,  speed,  understanding,  and  enjoyment. 

Now  it  should  be  noted  that  somewhat  different  powers  are 
needed  to  gain  a  grasp  of  these  four  factors,  a  control  of  these 
four  tools.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  refine  upon  this  matter 
with  psychological  subtlety.  I  shall  content  myself  by  remark- 
ing that,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  acquisition  of  inflections  and 
vocabulary  is  largely  a  matter  of  memory,  whereas  a  sure  and 
fine  control  of  syntax  and  a  really  valuable  apprehension  of 
the  significance  of  word-order  call  for  higher  powers,  for  judg- 
ment, taste,  literary  appreciation;  for,  in  a  word,  the  swift  and 
sure  performance  of  those  operations  of  observation,  generali- 
zation, and  proof  which  a  distinguished  professor  of  Latin 
once  declared  it  to  be  the  primary  business  of  Latin  to  develop 
as  a  permanent  part  of  the  student's  intellectual  equipment 
and  mental  processes.  It  follows  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
very  first  teaching  of  Latin  to  inculcate  two  things,  a  knowl- 
edge of  forms  and  a  knowledge  of  vocabulary.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  at  present,  as  for  long  years  past,  pains  have  been 
bestowed  at  the  very  outset  of  the  pupil's  work  on  the  study 
of  forms,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  compel,  or,  if  you  will, 
to  induce  him  to  gain  at  once  a  satisfactory  and  lasting  knowl- 
edge of  the  normal  inflections  of  the  language.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  college  instructor,  to  be  sure,  the  knowledge 
of  forms  displayed  by  the  members  of  the  freshman  class  is  not 
overwhelming  in  its  completeness  and  sureness.  But  the  angle 
of  vision  in  his  case  is  misleading;  he  forgets  how  much  he  did 
not  know  himself  when  he  was  at  a  like  stage  of  his  studies. 
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It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  a  complete  and  sure 
mastery  of  forms — such  a  mastery,  for  example,  as  will  enable 
one  to  give  any  paradigm  on  demand,  or  to  make  instantly 
any  single  form  required  by  the  exigencies  of  translating  into 
the  foreign  language — is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  reading 
of  passages  in  the  foreign  tongue.  I  would  not  have  any  one 
imagine  that  I  approve  laxity  or  carelessness  in  this  branch  of 
study  (far  from  it;  I  think  no  measure  of  pains  bestowed  on 
it  too  great;  such  pains  have  their  sure  and  lasting  reward  in 
later  days),  but  I  would  have  others  recall,  as  I  recall  from 
personal  experience,  how  entirely  possible  it  is  to  do  much 
reading  in  a  foreign  language,  with  profit  and  pleasure,  too, 
tho  one's  control  of  the  minutiae  of  its  inflections  is  far  from 
complete. 

I  pass  now  to  consider  syntax  and  word-order.  To  some  ex- 
tent memory  will  help  here  too,  but  experience,  the  reading  of 
large  masses  of  the  literature  of  the  language,  constant  review 
of  familiar  portions  of  the  literature  (portions  whose  mere 
meaning  no  longer  gives  the  student  pause,  so  that  he  has  time 
to  ponder  the  passages  in  their  larger  aspects  and  in  their  nice- 
ties as  well),  anything  and  everything  that  will  give  the  student 
power  to  read  and  so  bring  him  into  contact  with  larger  masses 
of  the  literature,  will  be  of  great  service  here.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  here,  too,  incompleteness  of  knowledge  is  not  a 
fatal  handicap.  No  one  will  deny  that  knowledge  of  these  things 
puts  one  in  control  of  the  tools  indispensable  to  his  work,  and 
that  the  finer  his  grasp  of  such  matters,  the  surer  and  swifter 
his  understanding  of  syntax,  and  the  more  delicate  his  appre- 
hension of  the  infinite  shades  of  thought  and  feeling  exprest 
by  the  varying  arrangements  of  words,  the  more  rapid  and 
pleasant  will  be  his  reading  of  the  language.  But  much  can 
be  done  by  one  who  as  yet  knows  but  a  few  principles  of 
syntax;  no  sane  teacher  now  seeks  to  make  his  pupils  learn  all 
such  principles  at  once,  or  to  include  all  the  less  common  phe- 
nomena of  syntax  in  the  preparatory  course.  Reading,  more 
reading,  and  yet  more  reading  is  what  is  most  needed  here. 

This  brings  us  round  to  the  matter  of  vocabulary.  A  few 
pages  back  I  declined  to  consider  the  relative  importance  of 
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the  four  tools  needed  by  the  student  of  Latin.  I  am  ready  now 
to  state  that  in  my  opinion  vocabulary  is  the  most  important 
of  all,  for  what  shall  it  profit  a  pupil  if  he  can  give  the  forms  of 
any  noun  whose  nominative  and  genitive  singular  he  knows, 
or  inflect  every  verb,  if  he  does  not  know  what  the  noun  or  the 
verb  means?  if  he  can  tell  you  rightly  the  case,  nay  even  the 
construction  of  every  word  in  a  sentence,  and  yet  can  not  give 
you  the  meanings  of  the  words?  I  should,  of  course,  be  very 
far  from  holding  that  a  knowledge  of  vocabulary  by  itself  is 
very  valuable;  one  might  know  all  the  words  of  a  language 
and  yet  be  unable  to  translate  the  simplest  sentences.  The  spe- 
cial value  of  a  knowledge  of  vocabulary  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
instantly  makes  the  pupil  capable  of  using  his  other  three 
tools  with  the  utmost  efficiency;  the  thing  that  handicaps  our 
Latin  pupils  most  severely  is  the  lack  of  a  vocabulary. 

In  vocabulary,  then,  we  have  a  matter  at  once  fundamental 
and  deserving  of  consideration  at  every  stage  of  the  pupil's 
development.  (This  leads  me  to  say  what  no  doubt  has  often 
been  said  before,  that  it  is  a  misfortune  that  the  study  of  Latin, 
which  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  our  national  system  of 
education,  and  will  unquestionably  play  such  a  part  for  years 
to  come,  is  begun  here  in  America  so  late.  The  literal  verbal 
memory  is  stronger  in  the  earlier  years;  the  acquisition  of  a 
knowledge  of  forms  and  of  a  vocabulary  would  be  rendered 
easier  and  more  certain  and  enduring  if  Latin  were  begun 
several  years  earlier  than  it  is  at  present.  If  I  am  right  in 
thinking  of  fourteen  to  fifteen  as  the  age  at  which  pupils  begin 
their  high-school  course,  Latin  might  well  be  begun  three  to 
to  five  years  earlier  than  it  is  nowadays.)  I  am  aware  that 
efforts  have  been  made  to  teach  vocabulary,  that  divers  Be- 
ginners' Latin  books  have  confined  the  words  used  within 
their  pages  largely  or  wholly  to  the  words  used  most  often  in 
Caesar's  De  Bello  Gallico.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect 
that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  Latin  study  the  average 
pupil  has  picked  up  a  fair  list  of  Latin  words.  But,  curiously 
enough,  tho  the  vocabulary  of  the  Gallic  zvar  had  been  care- 
fully studied  years  ago,  no  systematic  efforts  had  been  made 
to  help  the  pupil  in  further  attempts  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary. 
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h  process,  then,  which  should  have  been  continued  thru  every 
stage  of  the  preparatory  course  has  been  more  or  less  neg- 
lected thru  three-fourths  of  that  course.  By  failure  to  exer- 
cise the  pov^^er  to  acquire  vocabulary  beyond  the  first  year, 
the  pupil  lost  what  he  had  gained  in  his  initial  work,  both  in 
concrete  and  detailed  knowledge  and  in  the  capacity  to  learn 
words  and  their  meanings. 

When  I  say  that  no  real  efforts  had  been  made  beyond  the 
first  year  to  help  the  pupil  to  acquire  a  vocabulary  I  am  think- 
ing of  certain  facts,  e.g.,  that  the  vocabulary  of  Cicero's 
orations  and  the  vocabulary  of  Mneid  I- VI  had  not  been 
studied  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  vocabulary  of  Csesar's 
Gallic  war  had  been  studied.  Further,  no  effort  had  been 
made,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  compare  the  three  authors,  one 
with  another,  in  respect  to  their  vocabulary,  or  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  words  of  commonest  occurrence  in  the  authors 
usually  read  for  preparation  for  college  would  serve  the  needs 
of  college  students.  All  these  problerns  have  now  been  exam- 
ined and  solved  by  Professor  Lodge;  his  select  list  of  2,cxx) 
words  is  the  result.  Of  the  value  of  this  list  Professor  Peck 
has  spoken  ( see  above  p.  342 ) ;  for  further  details  see  Por- 
fessor  Lodge's  preface. 

It  is  the  preparation  of  this  list  of  2,000  words  which  has 
made  possible  a  reform  of  the  entrance  examination  in  Latin, 
according  to  the  program  outlined  above  (p.  343),  and 
the  development  of  different  and,  it  is  believed,  far  more  effect- 
ive methods  of  teaching  Latin  in  the  schools.  There  have  been 
very  diverse  theories  of  the  aim  of  the  study  of  Latin.  For  my 
own  part,  I  adhere  to  the  belief  that  a  very  valuable  aim  of 
such  study — if  not  the  aim — is  the  acquisition  of  the  power 
to  read  Latin,  in  the  original,  with  ease,  profit,  and  pleasure. 
In  so  far  I  agree  heartily  with  Professor  Hale's  suggestive 
pamphlet,  published  many  years  ago,  on  the  aims  and  methods 
of  classical  study.  The  power  to  read  Latin  means  ability  to 
make  one's  way  thru  the  literature,  with  all  the  manifold  gains 
that  result  from  the  study  of  a  great  literature,  viewed  as  a 
great  expression  of  a  great  national  life.  The  idea  underlying  the 
proposed  method  of  entrance  examinations  is  precisely  that  of 
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testing  the  candidate's  power  to  read  and  use  Latin;  in  a  word, 
to  test  his  Hnguistic  capacity.  This  means  a  change — ^mayhap 
a  revolution — in  the  aims  of  the  schools.  At  present  the  pur- 
pose of  the  pupils  and  the  schools  is  largely,  if  not  wholly,  to 
pass  examinations  on  given  portions  of  Latin  literature.  Nat- 
urally, it  is  supposed  that  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  read  those 
IMDrtions  of  Latin  literature,  and  no  others;  not  unnatural  is 
the  tendency  to  "  cram  "  on  these  particular  books  as  far  as 
possible.  Inevitably,  teachers  read  the  same  books  year  after 
year  with  their  pupils  (often  in  precisely  the  same  editions,  be- 
cause they  happen,  by  repetition,  to  know  what  is  said  in  these 
in  Introduction  and  notes) ;  they  do  this  tho  they  may  be 
temperamentally  incapable  of  appreciating  or  enjoying,  and  so 
of  making  others  appreciate  and  enjoy  some  particular  por- 
tion of  that  prescribed  work.  The  teacher's  work,  then,  tends 
to  become  stereotyped,  fonnal,  spiritless;  the  pupil  is  encour- 
aged by  existing  requirements  and  methods  of  examination 
to  use  his  memory  in  his  preparation,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
other  faculties;  he  commits  to  memory,  as  Professor  Peck  has 
said,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  translation  of  various 
parts  of  the  prescribed  work.  At  the  time  of  the  prescribed 
examination  much  stress  is  laid  on  correct  translation;  a  stu- 
dent with  a  good  memory  for  a  "  pony,"  or  for  translations 
seen  in  notes  or  heard  in  class  or  otherwise  acquired  may  easily 
pass  his  examinations,  tho  he  makes  egregious  blunders  in 
matters  of  syntax,  so  that  it  is  patent  that  he  has  not  studied 
Latin  in  the  right  way,  and  has  no  real  grasp  of  the  language, 
in  a  word,  has  displayed  no  capacity  to  read  and  handle  Latin. 
It  may  be  said  that  there  are  examinations  in  the  reading 
of  Latin  at  sight,  and  that  thus  the  candidate's  capacity  to 
handle  the  language  is  tested.  But  the  argument  is  delusive. 
The  passages  set  are,  in  general,  easy;  as  a  rule,  only  simple 
narrative  passages  are  selected.  Hence  the  examiner  is  wholly 
unable  to  gage  the  student's  powers  of  refection.  Again, 
imtil  the  publication  of  Professor  Lodge's  book,  it  has  been 
hardly  possible  to  set  a  really  fair  examination  in  sight  reading. 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  vocabulary  as  he  has  prepared  it  was 
impossible  for  the  examiner  to  tell  accurately  what  words  he 
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might,  in  reason,  expect  the  candidate  to  know.  It  happens 
that  words  and  phrases  perfectly  famihar  to  the  college  in- 
structor or  professor  do  not  occur  at  all  in  preparatory  Latin; 
yet,  since  such  words  and  phrases  were  perfectly  familiar  to 
him,  he  might  easily  expect  the  candidate  also  to  know  them. 
Once  awakened  to  the  phenomenon  in  question,  the  examiner 
might  easily  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  make  so  many  allow- 
ances in  his  marking  of  the  papers  that  the  test  was  in  reality 
deprived  of  all  value.  Further,  the  test  in  reading  at  sight  has 
constituted  far  too  small  a  portion  of  the  entrance  examina- 
tions. At  Columbia  College,  for  example,  it  constitutes  just 
one-eighth  of  the  points  allowed  to  Latin. 

The  reforms  made  possible,  then,  by  Professor  Lodge's  book 
will  affect  the  schools  from  their  very  foundations,  by  revolu- 
tionizing their  attitude  with  respect  to  all  their  teaching  of 
Latin  by  substituting  for  a  somewhat  perfunctory  performance, 
more  or  less  without  real  aim  (or,  in  so  far  as  it  has  had  any 
aim,  an  aim  really  reprehensible,  since  it  looked  to  the  mere 
passing  of  examinations  on  definitely-prescribed  matter),  a 
study  of  the  language,  which,  from  the  very  beginning,  is  intel- 
ligent and  sensible,  with  a  goal  not  merely  distinct  and  definite 
(the  present  goal  is  definite  enough),  but  wholly  proper  and 
commendable.  This  goal  will  be  the  power  to  read  Latin,  to 
use  the  language;  it  will  be  possible,  further,  to  gain  this  goal 
by  a  definitely-marked  path.  Forms,  syntax,  word-order,  vo- 
cabulary— these  are  the  tools,  with  vocabulary  especially  im- 
portant. 

At  first  blush,  a  list  of  2,000  words  seems  a  good  deal  to 
require.  But  in  a  high-school  course  of  four  years  (each  of 
about  170  school  days)  the  pupil  will  be  required  to  master 
about  three  words  per  school  day,  no  Herculean  task.  It  is 
sometimes  held  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  study  of  Latin  is 
to  improve  one's  English  (personally  I  should  account  this  a 
by-product  rather  than  an  aim  of  such  study)  ;  the  mastery  of 
this  list  of  2,000  Latin  words,  with  their  English  equivalents, 
would  help  amazingly  to  a  right  understanding  of  one's  mother 
tongue. 

The  right  use  of  such  a  vocabulary  will  give  to  the  prepara- 
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tory  work  definiteness,  concreteness,  and  objectivity  which  can 
be  attained  in  no  other  way.  The  pupil  will  have  before  him 
always  a  definite  goal  well  within  his  powers  to  reach;  he  will 
know  what  his  task  is,  and  why  he  is  pursuing  that  task.  He 
will  realize  at  all  times,  or  can  be  made  by  his  teacher  to  realize, 
how  far  he  has  progressed  in  his  acquisition  of  a  Latin  vocab- 
ulary. He  will  understand  readily,  day  by  day,  by  practical 
application  of  his  acquired  vocabulary,  how  eminently  sensible 
and  just  is  the  vocabulary  requirement.  The  teacher  can  easily 
bring  home  to  the  pupil  the  practical  value  of  the  selected  Hst 
of  words.  For  example,  he  can  discover  the  words  in  a  given 
day's  reading  which  are  new  to  the  pupil.  By  drilling  the 
pupils  on  these  in  advance,  he  can  make  the  pupil's  task  in  the 
reading  of  the  next  day's  portion  of  Latin  a  task  in  genuine 
sight-reading;  if  the  student  fails  in  that,  assuming  that  this 
sort  of  training  is  persistent,  the  teacher  may  be  sure  that  the 
pupil  is  deficient  in  capacity.  Experiment  has  proven  clearly 
in  the  case  of  college  students  that  if  they  receive  from  day 
to  day  a  list  of  the  new  words  in  the  passages  to  be  covered 
in  the  daily  class-meetings,  and  are  required  to  master  the 
meanings  of  those  words,  they  can  read  Latin  wholly  at  sight 
in  the  class  meetings,  and  yet  make  progress  more  rapid  by  far 
than  that  possible  by  existing  methods,  and  more  satisfactory 
as  well.  We  have  in  all  this  an  inestimable  advantage,  in  that 
the  pupil  will  be  working  under  his  teacher's  eye,  cut  off  from 
all  dishonorable  helps,  compelled  to  work  by  right  methods, 
and  trained  in  the  development  of  capacity  rather  than  in  mere 
memory.  We  shall  have  then  the  application  of  laboratory 
methods  to  the  study  of  Latin. 

Certain  other  important  consequences  will  issue  from  the 
change  of  ideals  and  methods  here  proposed.  At  present 
one  hears  much  complaint  about  the  quantity  of  Latin  to  be 
read  for  admission  to  college,  and  the  plea  is  made  that  the 
quantity  should  be  reduced,  in  order  that  the  quality  of  the  less 
extensive  preparation  may  be  improved.  I  believe  this  plea  to 
be  fallacious;  I  waive  this  point,  however.*     If  the  stress  is 

*I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  a  paper  in  the  School  Review  for 
October,  1908,  in  which  I  have  discust  this  point. 
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laid  on  capacity  to  read  Latin,  the  amount  of  Latin  actually 
read  by  the  candidate  in  the  preparatory  school  will  be  to  some 
extent  immaterial;  if  the  teacher  or  school  can  develop  this 
capacity  without  reading  the  amount  of  Latin  now  ordinarily 
required  by  the  colleges,  congratulations  will  be  in  order.  For 
my  own  part,  I  believe  that  the  intelligent  training  in  vocabu- 
lary, by  making  the  student's  equipment  of  knowledge  most 
effective,  will  enable  him  to  read  far  more  rapidly  than  he  does 
at  present;  hence  we  shall  soon  cease  to  hear  complaints  about 
the  quantity  of  Latin  required  for  admission  to  college.  Teach- 
ers will,  I  am  sure,  read  more  rather  than  less  with  their  pupils, 
even  tho  no  definite  amount  is  prescribed  for  admission. 

Again,  one  hears  much  complaint  that  the  existing  entrance 
requirements  virtually  compel  teachers  to  read  the  same  books 
year  after  year  with  their  classes,  to  the  deadening  of  interest, 
and  the  consequent  deterioration  of  their  teaching.  Such  a  re- 
sult, indeed,  ought  not  to  follow  repetition ;  it  ought  to  be  possi- 
ble for  the  teacher  to  find  new  points  of  view,  new  problems  to 
keep  alive  his  interest,  new  reading  to  do  to  illustrate  the  work 
on  which  he  is  engaged;  in  a  word,  the  repetition  ought  to 
make  the  teacher  more  rather  than  less  capable  of  reading  the 
book  again  with  his  class,  with  profit  to  himself  and  its  mem- 
bers. That  this  is  not  the  result,  at  least  universally,  is  shown 
by  the  complaint  under  consideration.  The  proposed  plan  of 
entrance  examinations  will  lay  such  complaints  to  rest  forever. 
The  examinations  will  be  primarily  examinations  at  sight;  they 
will  test  capacity  to  read  Latin  at  sight,  not  capacity  to  read 
certain  bits  of  Caesar  or  Cicero  or  Vergil,  after  laborious 
preparation.  The  examiner  may  take  passages  from  any 
author  whatever;  he  may  even,  if  he  will,  compose  his  pas- 
sages himself.  All  he  needs  to  do  is  to  give  the  meanings  of 
the  words  not  included  in  the  select  list  of  2,000.  The  teacher 
and  the  school  will  thus  be  at  liberty  to  make  any  program  of 
Latin  reading  that  shall  seem  to  them  adapted  to  develop  ca- 
pacity to  read  Latin,  and  to  change  that  program,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  as  often  as  seems  desirable. 

Much  complaint  is  made  of  the  use  of  "  ponies  "  by  pupils. 
The  adoption  of  the  ideals  set  forth  in  this  paper,  and  the 
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employment  of  the  methods  hinted  at  here,  will  settle  this 
problem.  The  use  of  the  "pony"  will  be  discontinued  because, 
far  from  helping  the  pupil,  even  apparently,  in  his  daily  work, 
it  will  be  his  worst  foe.  Again,  since  the  examiner  will  have 
unlimited  range  of  selection,  or  even  of  creation,  in  setting 
his  passages,  the  memorization  of  the  "  pony  "  with  a  view  to 
the  entrance  examinations  will  be  impossible.  And  since  ca- 
pacity will  be  the  one  thing  tested,  will  not  the  pupil  realize 
that  the  use  of  "  ponies  "  will  be  the  worst  possible  policy? 

The  proposed  plan  of  entrance  examinations,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  basis  on  which  it  will  rest,  will  help  the  pupil 
at  the  very  point  where  at  present  he  is  left  most  helpless.  I 
refer  to  the  test  in  Latin  prose  "  composition,"  or,  to  use  saner 
terms,  to  the  test  in  Latin  writing.  That  drill  in  Latin  writ- 
ing is  indispensable  to  the  mastery  of  Latin  no  one  will  se- 
riously deny.  Here,  however,  the  processes  employed  differ 
markedly  from  those  used  by  the  pupil  in  the  rest  of  his  work. 
Here  we  have  synthesis,  there  analysis;  here  science  and  art 
combined,  there  science;  here  creative  personal  effort,  there 
the  examination  of  work  ready  to  one's  hand,  carefully  done 
by  another.  Writing  of  Latin  is  naturally  more  difficult,  there- 
fore, than  the  interpretation  of  Latin;  a  knowledge  of  syntax 
and  an  understanding  of  word-order  become  here  of  far  more 
value  than  they  are  in  the  reading  of  Latin.  But  here,  too,  a 
knowledge  of  vocabulary  will  make  all  other  knowledge  far 
more  valuable.  It  often  happens  that  a  student  can  recite 
glibly  the  constructions  required  to  express  ideas  of  purpose, 
result,  cause,  etc.,  but  is  helpless  to  render  English  into  Latin 
because  he  does  not  know  the  Latin  equivalents  for  the  English 
words.  It  is  the  lack  of  this  particular  kind  of  knowledge  that 
renders  it  so  very  difficult  for  the  reader  of  examination  pa- 
pers, College  Entrance  Board  or  other,  to  mark  papers  in  Latin 
writing  fairly.  How  much  credit  shall  he  give  to  a  pupil  who 
indicates  in  English  words  the  required  construction,  but  is 
.ignorant  of  Latin  words  which  seem  to  the  examiner  funda- 
mental ?  Personally,  I  wish  to  see  more  rather  than  less  stress 
laid  on  the  examinations  in  Latin  writing;  the  program  advo- 
cated in  this  paper  makes  such  increased  emphasis  possible,  and 
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fairly,  too.  At  present  there  is  a  curious  phenomenon  in  our 
entrance  examinations  in  Latin,  in  that  the  less  difficult  exam- 
inations, those  in  Latin  reading,  are  now  held  on  prescribed 
work,  on  parts  of  certain  authors  which  the  pupil  is  at  liberty 
to  study  as  often  and  as  hard  as  he  will,  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  major  part  of  the  test  he  is  to  undergo  will  be 
on  them,  whereas  in  the  far  more  difficult  part  of  his  test,  the 
writing  of  Latin,  every  effort  is  made  to  set  before  the  pupil 
English  sentences  which  he  can  not  by  any  possibility  have  seen 
before.  To  put  the  matter  differently,  in  the  easier  part  of  the 
examinations  sight  work  is  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
far  harder  matter  it  alone  is  allowed.  On  the  proposed  plan 
the  processes  in  both  parts  of  the  examination  will  largely 
involve  sight  work  (made  possible,  however,  in  each  part  by 
careful  drill  in  vocabulary,  and  by  the  restriction  of  the  ex- 
aminations to  the  select  list  of  words).  Progress  in  Latin 
writing  will  be  made  surer  and  more  rapid,  and  the  student  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  meet  more  easily  a  more  exacting  require- 
ment. 

One  other  advantage  may  be  mentioned  here  briefly  (it  is 
referred  to  by  Professor  Peck,  p.  343).  At  present  schools 
which  aim  to  fit  candidates  for  different  colleges  find  much  dif- 
ficulty because  the  requirements  of  the  colleges  differ  much  in 
detail.  But  if  all  colleges  substitute  capacity  to  read  and  use 
Latin  for  the  mere  getting  over  of  certain  portions  of  Latin 
literature  as  the  aim  of  the  schools  and  the  candidate,  and  as  the 
thing  they  seek  to  test  by  their  examinations,  this  difficulty 
will,  as  Professor  Peck  pointed  out,  be  obviated  forthwith, 
and  the  work  of  the  schools  will  have  a  unity  and  a  simplicity 
now  unknown.  The  training  of  all  pupils  will  be  exactly  alike, 
regardless  of  the  college  at  which  they  are  severally  to  enter; 
the  quantity  to  be  read  to  develop  capacity  sufficiently  to  sat- 
isfy the  various  colleges  will  be  approximately  the  same  for  all 
pupils  of  a  given  school." 

•  This  paper  is  concerned  thruout  with  Latin ;  everything,  however, 
which  has  been  said  applies  equally  well  to  Greek.  Logically,  if  the  pro- 
posed changes  are  made  in  entrance  examinations  in  Latin,  kindred 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  entrance  examinaitions  in  Greek.  But 
no  one  has  yet  done  for  the  schools  in  Greek  what  Professor  Lodge  has 
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I  should  like,  then,  to  see  all  colleges  thruout  our  country 
adopt  forthwith  the  scheme  of  entrance  examinations  in  Latin 
outlined  above.  Such  a  desire  may  seem  to  mark  me  as  a  vi- 
sionary, and  wholly  impractical.  But  am  I  a  visionary?  Nay, 
the  time  seems  ripe  for  such  action  by  the  colleges.  Already 
various  important  bodies  have  put  themselves  on  record  as 
favoring  the  essential  principle  which  underlies  the  proposed 
reforms,  the  greatly  increased  stress  laid  on  reading  at  sight. 
The  Classical  Association  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Eastern 
Massachusetts  Classical  Association,  the  Classical  Association 
of  New  England,  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West 
and  South,  and  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic  States 
have  all  taken  such  action,  all  alike  petitioning  the  colleges  "  to 
prescribe  much  smaller  portions  of  the  literature  as  the  basis 
of  the  set,  or  prescribed,  examinations  than  are  now  required 
by  some  of  our  universities — ^testing  the  power  to  read  the  lan- 
guage by  simple  examinations  at  sight,  and  thus  leaving  to  the 
schools  the  choice  of  the  major  part  of  the  reading  to  be  done 
by  their  students."  The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  has  resolutions  identical  in  terms 
pending  before  it.  The  American  Philological  Association,  at 
its  meeting  in  December  last,  recommended  that  in  entrance 
examinations  in  Latin  increased  emphasis  should  be  laid  on 
sight  reading.  Finally,  the  faculties  of  Barnard  and  Columbia 
colleges  have  unanimously  approved  the  proposed  changes,  and 
have  constituted  the  university  professors  of  Latin  a  commit- 
tee to  bring  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  other  colleges,  and 
to  invite  their  cooperation. 

Charles  Knapp 

Barnard  College 

Columbia  University 

done  for  Latin  in  his  vocabulary  of  high-school  Latin.  It  may  be  noted, 
without  disparagement  to  Professor  Lodge,  that  the  task  of  preparing 
such  a  vocabulary  in  Greek  is  raiher  harder.  There  is  a  wide  divergence 
between  the  vocabulary  of  the  Anabasis  and  that  of  the  Iliad;  further, 
many  of  the  words  in  Homer  do  not  recur  in  later  Greek.  The  task  is 
not,  however,  impossible;  probably  certain  portions  of  Lysias  and  of 
Plato  (the  Apology  and  perhaps  the  Crito)  would  have  to  be  reckoned 
with. 


Ill 

PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  SYSTEM  ^ 

The  teachers'  institute  system  has  been  a  makeshift,  and  was 
not  originally  intended  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  any  state.  Its  inauguration  and  maintenance 
by  most  of  the  states  has  been  due  to  the  lack  of  means  to  more 
systematically  educate  teachers  and  to  lack  of  disposition,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  begin  teaching,  to  go  to  the  trouble  to 
prepare  properly  for  the  vocation.  This  system  has  permitted 
the  elements  of  didactics  and  of  public-school  methods  to  be 
given  in  a  partial  way  to  teachers  in  a  mass  thru  organized 
work  covering  from  one  to  four  weeks  each  year.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  institutes  are  not  over  five  days  in  session, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  work  that  is  really  accomplished, 
the  expense  to  the  states  and  to  the  teachers  conjointly  is 
extravagantly  large.     There  are  three  types  of  these  institutes 

*  To  have  a  proper  understanding  at  the  beginning  it  becomes  necessary 
to  define  terms  that  are  applied  to  the  plans  of  instructing  and  training 
teachers,  as  they  are  generally  used  in  the  United  States.  The  expression 
"  summer  term  "  or  "  summer  session  "  is  commonly  applied  to  a  perma- 
nent part  of  a  school  year  where  the  work  is  conducted  by  an  educational 
institution  like  a  college  or  normal  school,  the  attendance  of  students 
being  voluntary.  The  expression  "  summer  school "  is  gradually  coming 
to  be  used  to  mean  a  voluntary  annual  meeting  of  teachers  for  from  four 
to  six  weeks,  conducted  by  a  superintendent  or  other  official,  where  the 
chief  object  is  that  of  instructing  and  preparing  candidates  for  teachers' 
certificate-examinations.  The  expression  "  teachers'  institute "  is  com- 
monly used  to  mean  a  compulsory  assembling  of  teachers  by  educational 
officials,  in  order  to  give  them  instruction  and  suggestions  regarding  mat- 
ters that  are  deemed  by  these  officers  as  absolutely  important  and  essential 
to  the  betterment  of  the  work.  These  institutes  vary  as  to  length  of  time 
from  one  day  to  one  week,  and  include  the  teachers  of  a  city,  county  or 
larger  district,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  conductor.  They  are 
generally  so  commended  and  emphasized  thru  advertisement  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  they  are  the  sole  organized  agency  that  is  relied  upon 
to  educate  and  train  the  teachers,  and  thus  develop  their  efficiency,  schol- 
arship, and  skill. 
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as  to  attendance : — the  compulsory,  the  quasi-compulsor}-,  and 
the  occasional  voluntary.  In  the  majority  of  states  the  condi- 
tion of  attendance  is  required,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  spirit 
of  the  assembly  is  not  notable  for  responsive  expression.  The 
fact  that  the  teachers  are  on  hand,  that  they  pay  the  fees  ex- 
acted by  law,  and  that  they  submit  calmly  to  the  lectures  and 
lessons  given  without  protest,  is  no  suitable  basis  for  a  fair 
judgment  or  opinion  as  to  the  results  gained.  In  most  cases 
the  teachers'  contracts,  their  licenses,  and  their  remaining  in 
the  vocation  next  year  all  depend  upon  their  silent  acquiescence 
to  the  formal  demands  of  their  superiors,  and  to  the  severe 
exactions  of  the  law.  No  other  vocation  is  required  to  submit 
to  so  much  useless  repetition  of  dogmas  and  proposed  theories, 
to  such  a  system  of  coaching,  or  to  so  much  instruction  that  is 
without  useful  application  or  real  value  as  is  thus  uniformly 
demanded  of  the  rank  and  file  of  those  who  teach  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  institute  system  when  managed 
by  specially  competent  persons  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  work 
of  elementary  education  in  the  formative  period  of  most  of  the 
states,  but  it  has  also  had  the  counter  effect  of  making  teachers 
satisfied  with  minimum  educational  qualifications,  and  with 
empirical  training,  so  that  the  majority  of  them  have  long  since 
concluded  that  when  they  have  enough  scholarship  to  secure 
a  brief  license  to  teach,  and  have  added  to  this  annual  attend- 
ance at  the  teachers'  institute,  they  have  shown  sufficient  pro- 
fessional evidence  of  their  individual  capability  as  educators. 
The  universality  of  the  institute  system  is  so  great  that  the 
demand  for  specific  instructors  of  all  kinds  far  exceeds  the 
supply  of  the  truly  competent  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  insti- 
tute has  so  languished  in  importance  thru  lack  of  vigorous, 
capable  work  being  done  that  the  time  given  and  the  money 
expended  are  frequently  both  wasted.  The  recognition  of  this 
fact  has  led  many  states  to  the  organization,  in  addition,  of 
so-called  summer  schools,  where  instruction  in  the  scholastic 
lines  required  for  the  licenses  to  teach  is  given  prominence 
and  where  the  institute  work  is  then  limited  to  inspirational 
lectures  and  revival-meeting  plans,  with  the  purpose  of  propa- 
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gating    educational    evangelism    and    developing    enthusiasm 
among  the  patrons  and  the  teachers  of  the  schools.     At  the 
same    time    universities,    colleges,    and   normal    schools   have 
organized  summer  sessions,  in  which  instruction  in  scholastic 
and  professional  subjects  is  given,  of  the  same  grade  as  during 
other  sessions  of  the  school-year,  with  a  result  that  the  teachers 
have  voluntarily  responded  in  large  numbers  to  these  invita- 
tions, and  have  spent  their  vacations  in  serious  study  and  reci- 
tation.    These  later  movements  have  not  been  accepted  uni- 
formly as  fair  substitutes  for  the  institute,  and,  hence,  in  many 
instances,  those  in  authority  over  the  teachers  have  compelled 
institute  attendance  in  preference  to  this  more  extended  study, 
thus  discouraging  the  real  substantial  efforts  they  are  making 
for  improvement.    This  has  been  due  to  fear  of  loss  of  finan- 
cial support  thru  loss  of  numbers  enrolled  and,  hence,  to  loss 
of  control,  and  to  other  reasons  that  are  official  and  personal. 
In  some  states  the  "  teachers'-meeting,"  for  three  days  con- 
tinuously, or  for  a  day  at  a  time  scattered  thruout  the  year,  for 
not  exceeding  five  days,  has  gradually  taken  the  place  of  the 
institute.     Where  the  purpose  is  to  reach  the  actual  teachers 
at  work  in  the  schools,  and  where  the  object  is  evangelistic  and 
inspirational,   the  satisfaction  with  the  new  method  is  very 
uniform,  and  the  plan  is  commended  as  more  desirable  than 
the  common  institutes,  since  an  institute  of  from  two  to  four 
weeks,  or  even  of  shorter  time,  must  generally  be  held  during 
the  summer  vacation,  when  the  schools  are  not  in  session.    It 
seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  interests  as  well  as  the 
personal  comfort  of  the  teachers  should  be  considered  in  the 
planning  and  conducting  of  such  organized  efforts  for  their 
betterment,  but   in  most   instances  these   are  entirely  disre- 
garded or  overlookt. 

The  actual  results  claimed  for  teachers'  institutes  are  usu- 
ally greatly  overestimated  by  those  who  conduct  them.  They 
allow  their  enthusiasm  to  direct  their  judgment,  they  accept 
appearances  as  results  because  they  assume  that  the  work  they 
have  done  is  specially  effective  and  positively  permanent. 
They  have  no  definite  way  to  determine  the  facts,  or  to  sum- 
marize the  opinion  of  the  teachers,  and  the  estimates  they 
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make  are  more  or  less  visionary  and  unreliable.  Those  who 
follow  the  business  of  conducting  these  annual  assemblies, 
whose  vocation  depends  on  the  system  and  who  are  firm  believ- 
ers in  the  system,  more  because  they  do  not  know  an>-thing 
better  to  do  for  the  teachers  than  because  of  its  real  excellence 
or  its  efficiency,  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  unprejudiced 
witnesses. 

In  many  of  the  states  it  is  possible  to  bar  the  admission  to 
the  teacher's  vocation  by  requiring  a  definite  scholastic  educa- 
tion and  professional  training  before  beginning  the  work,  and 
then  use  teachers'  meetings  of  some  kind  to  complete  the  sys- 
tem. This  would  be  cheaper  in  reality  for  the  teacher  in  both 
time  and  strength,  it  would  make  the  work  of  teaching  easier 
to  do,  because  the  qualifications  would  be  raised  by  entrance 
conditions,  and  even  salaries  would  improve  thru  scarcity  of 
candidates,  while  consolidation  of  rural  schools  would  occur 
as  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  institute  system  is  the  mother 
of  such  inventions  as  (i)  the  licensing  of  teachers  and  grading 
said  licenses,  with  the  hope  of  so  discriminating  as  to  compel 
study  and  advancement;  (2)  the  taxing  system  of  fees  for 
certificates  and  for  registration  of  certificates  to  compel  the 
teachers  to  maintain  the  institute  out  of  their  small  incomes, 
and  (3)  the  compulsory  attitude  of  supervision  that  drives 
teachers  to  certain  programs  and  lectures  without  regard  to 
their  individual  needs,  or  of  the  schools  they  conduct.  The 
constant  change  of  county  superintendents,  the  introduction  of 
new  and  inexperienced  instructors,  the  rising  and  falling  of 
state  superintendents  thru  frequent  elections,  have  each  had  a 
decided  effect  upon  keeping  the  institute  system  glorified  and 
magnified  from  year  to  year. 

The  practical  value  of  this  system  of  work  is,  therefore, 
much  in  doubt  to  candid  observers.  The  expense  of  the 
method  is  serious  when  money  expenditure,  harassing  of  the 
teachers  continually,  and  the  impossibility  of  accomplishing 
the  purpose  planned  are  considered.  The  work  of  instruction 
in  institutes  is  temporary  at  the  best,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
a  plan  can  be  devised  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  people 
and  insure  a  teacher  in  specially  making  such  work  a  profes- 
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sion.  The  appointments  are  usually  more  or  less  political,  and 
the  work  done  is  peripatetic  and  erratic  to  a  large  extent.  The 
developing  of  a  supply  of  skilled  and  well  qualified  teachers  for 
the  schools  is  not  making  progress,  as  the  rank  and  file  of  ele- 
mentary teachers  are  scarcely  any  better  than  they  were  twen- 
ty-five years  ago,  and  the  only  real  advance  that  has  been  made 
in  the  profession  has  been  due  to  the  small  contingent  that 
annually  graduates  from  the  colleges  and  normal  schools,  and 
have  thus  qualified  themselves  for  a  career.  These  persons 
have  naturally  obtained  the  better  class  of  appointments  in  the 
cities  and  towns,  and  they  receive  the  better  salaries  and  the 
better  social  and  civic  opportunities  because  of  their  education 
and  their  progressive  spirit.  The  state  normal  schools  are  fre- 
quently unfairly  criticised  because  they  do  not  seem  to  reach, 
to  any  large  extent,  the  great  mass  of  elementary  teachers  that 
exist  everywhere.  It  is  not  recognized  that  this  is  largely  due 
to  the  license  system  that  confers  upon  immaturity  and  igno- 
rance the  right  to  teach,  and  to  the  institute  system  that  con- 
stantly holds  out  the  inducement  of  short  and  cheap  prepara- 
tion for  such  qualifications  as  the  licenses  demand.  These  two 
influences  combined  are  not  endeavoring  to  raise  the  standard 
of  qualifications,  but  to  perpetuate  the  lowest  grade  that  is 
legally  possible  and,  as  a  consequence,  such  a  policy  can  never 
make  the  common  schools  better,  or  require  either  scholarship 
or  professional  knowledge,  except  of  the  most  meager  kind. 
The  salaries  paid  now  to  this  great  class  of  teachers  are  com- 
mensurate with  the  services  given,  and  the  moral  effect  is  such 
that  even  the  well-qualified  are  paid  but  a  few  dollars  more 
because  the  public  is  unable  to  discriminate  between  the  poor 
and  the  good.  So  much  so  is  this  true  that  even  the  college 
and  the  normal-school  graduate,  however  well  prepared,  are 
required  to  attend  the  same  institutes  and  receive  the  same 
commonplace  instruction  as  those  who  have  never  had  any  of 
these  advantages,  the  theory  being  that  there  is  something  so 
invaluable  and  so  helpful  about  this  annual  *'  round-up  "  of 
the  employed  that  no  one,  whatever  he  may  have  had,  or  who- 
ever he  may  be,  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  marvelous 
benefits  distributed. 
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To  meet  these  genuine  objections  sundry  plans  have  been 
formulated.     Louisiana  subdivides  the  teachers  of  the  state, 
so  that  those  of  first  grade  and  beyond  are  expected  to  attend 
six-weeks'  summer  sessions,  held  at  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity, Baton  Rouge,  and  at  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans, 
while  the  beginners,  the  second-grade,  and  the  third-grade 
certificate  holders  attend  four  weeks'  summer  schools  in  seven 
different  places  in  the  state,  ten  per  cent,  being  added  to  the 
general  average  obtained  by  examination  for  certificates,  to 
encourage  such  attendance,  while  the  institute  of  one  week 
is  conducted  while  the  schools  are  in  session  and  the  wages  of 
the  teachers  are  paid  for  the  time.     Nebraska  organizes  and 
maintains  eight  junior  normal  schools  for  a  six  weeks'  session, 
and  also  has  work  for  an  equivalent  summer  session  at  the 
normal  schools  and  the  state  university.     Michigan  holds  six 
weeks'  session  of  her  state  normal  schools  and  also  in  the 
counties  where  training  classes  are  annually  maintained.    New 
York    employs    five    institute    conductors,    pays    them    each 
$3,000.00  a  year  and  expenses,  and  manages  the  institutes  thru 
the  supervision  of  the  Third  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, furnishing  also  two  special  instructors  in  drawing,  at 
$2,500.00  and  $2,200.00  a  year;  an  instructor  in  English,  at 
$2,000.00,  and  an  instructor  in  primary  work,  at  $1,200.00  a 
year.     The  programs,  the  syllabuses,  and  the  employment  of 
assistants  are  all  done  at  the  state  Capitol,  and  the  state  pays 
$10.00  a  day  and  expenses  to  assistants  who  are  selected  from 
the  better  qualified  teachers  of  the  state.     New  Jersey  pays 
good  salaries  to  teachers,  having  $9,745,303.92  available  to 
pay  for  such  service  in  1908-09,  and  then  allows  the  teachers 
the  privilege  of  looking  after  their  own  professional  equip- 
ment,    ^linnesota  has  displaced  the  institute  by  organizing 
county  teachers'  training  schools  that  are  in  session  for  from 
four  to  six  weeks.    ^Maryland  divides  the  teachers  into  groups, 
according  to  their  grade  of  work,  and  attempts  to  give  proper 
five-day  instruction  to  each  group.     Utah  controls  the  work 
by  having  a  board  for  each  county  to  manage  the  institutes, 
consisting  of  the  state  superintendent  of  schools,  the  principal 
of  the  state  normal  school,  and  the  county  superintendent, 
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M'hile  the  state  normal  school  must  furnish  the  instructors. 
North  Dakota  organizes  training  schools  for  three  or  four 
weeks  in  addition  to  the  institutes.  Missouri  has  substituted 
summer  schools  and  county  teachers'  associations,  paying 
teachers  for  their  time  used  in  the  latter,  to  not  exceed  two 
days.  Wisconsin  appropriates  $14,000.00  for  the  support  of 
institutes,  which  amount  is  distributed  by  a  committee  of  three 
from  the  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools,  while  $9,000.00 
more  is  distributed  among  the  counties  for  institute  purposes, 
according  to  numbers  of  teachers  in  the  respective  counties, 
each  of  the  eight  normal  schools  furnishing  an  institute  con- 
ductor specially  selected  for  that  work,  while  institutes  are 
conducted  like  schools,  and  a  thoro  state  system  exists.  Okla- 
homa claims  to  have  "  the  best  system  known  to  civilization," 
and  requires  the  institute  to  be  in  session  from  four  to  ten 
weeks.  The  institute  course  of  study  is  sold  by  the  state  to 
•all  who  want  copies,  there  being  no  free  distribution  of  any 
kind.  States  like  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  others, 
•still  maintain  the  institute  system  for  one  week  or  more,  and 
■make  state  appropriations  to  support  high-grade  summer  ses- 
sions of  the  state  normal  schools  and  the  state  university, 
letting  things  drift  awhile,  hoping  that  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  may  eventually  prevail.  The  growing  tendency  in  these 
states  is  toward  the  education  of  the  teachers  by  schools,  and 
transposing  the  institutes  into  teachers'  meetings  and  conven- 
tions for  not  over  one  week,  at  which  inspirational  lectures 
and  conferences  occur. 

The  uniform  statement  of  state  superintendents  and  other 
prominent  workers  for  the  good  of  the  common-school  teacher 
is  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  present  conditions,  and  that 
they  are  anxiously  waiting  for  some  suggested  improvement 
of  any  kind  that  will  harmonize  the  public-school  interest  and 
give  their  respective  states  a  more  economical  and  effective 
system  of  training  teachers.  While  this  is  the  condition  and 
these  experiments  are  going  on,  the  certificate  system  of  taxing 
teachers  for  the  institute  fund  still  prevails,  and  money  is  con- 
tinually provided  whereby  the  whole  organization  lives  and 
prospers  without   success  or   efficiency.     If  this  large   fund 
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could  be  used  as  well  for  the  holding  of  teachers'  conferences 
and  public  meetings  for  people  and  teachers  combined,  during 
the  school  year,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  better  general  re- 
sults could  be  obtained  and  better  conditions  would  be  devel- 
oped. If,  at  the  same  time,  the  New  Jersey  method  of  "  paying 
very  liberal  salaries,  requiring  a  high  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion, allowing  the  teachers  to  look  after  their  own  education 
and  training,"  honoring  graduation  from  good  schools  by 
granting  permanent  licenses  to  such  as  properly  train  and  edu- 
cate themselves  should  prevail,  it  is  then  certain  that  the  teach- 
er-supply problem  would  take  care  of  itself  in  a  very  few  years. 

Among  other  states,  Iowa  has  adopted  a  new  and  attractive 
plan  that  has  many  encouraging  features.  The  most  promi- 
nent characteristics  are  as  follows:  (i)  Holders  of  state  cer- 
tificates from  other  states  can  have  their  credentials  accepted 
and  an  Iowa  certificate  issued  without  asking  for  more  than 
the  indorsement  of  their  own  state;  (2)  Graduates  of  normal 
schools  and  colleges  within  the  state  are  licensed  without  ex- 
amination, provided  they  pursued  certain  studies  in  psycholog}' 
and  education  while  in  their  respective  schools;  (3)  The  par- 
tition walls  of  counties  and  states  are  broken  down  and  talent 
and  scholarship  are  welcomed,  the  commonwealth  being  a 
unit  in  honoring  and  wanting  those  who  prepare  well  for  a 
career;  (4)  Institute  attendance  is  voluntary,  and  is  largely 
confined  to  those  who  are  in  the  lowest  grades  of  ser\'ice. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  true  way  to  settle  the  teacher- 
supply  question  is  that  of  using  the  instrumentalities  already 
existing,  to  encourage  those  who  study  and  prepare  by  admit- 
ting them  once  for  all  to  the  profession  without  any  but  volun- 
tary considerations  afterward,  to  pay  such  salaries  to  such  per- 
sons that  the  vocation  is  a  desirable  business,  and  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  can  be  a  condition  of  ser\'itude  and  incompe- 
tency continued  thru  legal  and  superA'ising  agencies. 

Homer  H.  Seerley 

State  Normal  School 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


IV 


THE     INDIRECT     IMPROVEMENT     OF     MENTAL 
FUNCTION  THRU  IDEALS 

Except  in  the  minds  of  laymen,  and  of  "  lay  "  teachers,  the 
doctrine  of  formal  discipline  has  had  its  day.  Educationists  and 
psychologists  no  longer  speak  of  "  the  disciplinary  influence 
of  studies,"  or  of  "  disciplining  the  mind."  The  discussions 
and  researches  of  the  last  decade  have  made  these  phrases  ob- 
solete in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  formerly  used.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  improvement  of  one  mental  function 
or  activity  has  no  influence  on  the  improvement  of  others. 
Such  improvement  is  granted,  and  has  been  demonstrated,  but 
it  is  usually  slight,  and  occurs  thru  definite  channels,  and  in 
measurable  degrees,  not  in  general  and  more  or  less  mysterious 
ways. 

The  channels  thru  which  improvement  spreads  may  appar- 
ently all  be  grouped  together  under  the  head  of  "  identical 
elements."  These  elements  Thorndike^  has  classified  farther 
under  the  sub-heads  of  "  identity  of  substance  "  and  "  identity 
of  procedure."  Subjects  that  have  a  part  of  their  content  in 
common  can  scarcely  help  being  mutually  beneficial.  A  thoro 
training  in  mathematics  will  make  physics  easier  because 
physics  is  largely  mathematics,  and  the  person  that  knows 
Latin  and  German  will  have  little  difiiculty  in  learning  Espe- 
ranto because  he  already  has  most  of  the  root  words.  So, 
likewise,  the  student  that  has  learned  the  method  of  procedure 
in  studying  one  subject  will  be  benefited  in  another  where  a 
similar  method  is  used.  The  student  of  languages  in  time  ac- 
quires a  mode  of  attack  that  he  uses  in  all  language  study, 
and  the  person  who  has  had  a  laboratory  course  in  chemistry 
can  later  apply  many  of  the  methods  he  has  learned  in  the 
laboratory  work  in  physics,  biology,  and  other  sciences. 

'  Principles  of  teaching,  chap.  xv. 
364 
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According  to  Thorndike,  these  two  species  of  identical  ele- 
ments embrace  all  the  cases.  Everything  that  does  not  come 
under  identity  of  substances  and  whose  influence  can  possibly 
spread,  is  classed  under  identity  of  procedure.  But  is  this 
entirely  satisfactory?  Where,  for  example,  should  "obe- 
dience "  and  "  self-reliance  "  be  placed?  Thorndyke  mentions 
these  as  identical  elements  that  function  in  different  situations 
(pp.  243-4),  but  he  does  not  classify  them  farther.  But 
strictly  speaking,  these  elements  are  neither  identities  of  sub- 
stance, which  have  objective  reference,  nor  identities  of  proce- 
dure or  method  (the  preferable  term),  which  act  as  rules  for 
manipulating  the  objective.  In  so  far  as  they  are  not  merely 
habitual  or  instinctive  they  exist  in  the  mind  as  standards  or 
ideals  that  serve  as  models,  or  ends,  for  activity.  Their  refer- 
ence is  primarily  subjective,  altho  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
they  can  be  realized  only  in  the  concrete.  They  function  as 
identical  elements  in  different  situations,  it  is  true,  but  they 
do  not  logically  fall  into  either  of  the  sub-classes  mentioned. 
We  need  a  third  sub-class,  and  I  would  suggest  for  it  the  name 
"  identity  of  aim."  This  is  parallel  in  phraseology  with  the 
others,  and  seems  to  cover  the  point. 

The  present  study  falls  into  the  third  sub-class,  the  influence 
of  identity  of  aim.  The  study  was  stimulated  in  the  main  by 
certain  parts  of  the  chapter  on  formal  discipline  in  Bagley's 
Educative  process^  where  this  subject  was  first  brought  to  clear 
consciousness,  Bagley  there  states,  basing  his  conclusion  on 
experimental  evidence  (p,  208),  that  the  habit  of  producing 
neat  papers  in  arithmetic  does  not  function  with  reference  to 
neat-written  work  in  other  studies.  In  fact,  he  says,  "  The 
results  are  almost  startling  in  their  failure  to  show  the  slightest 
improvement  in  language  and  spelling  papers,  altho  the  im- 
provement in  the  arithmetic  papers  was  noticeable  from  the 
very  first." 

But  Bagley  is  not  willing  to  generalize  from  this  beyond 
the  realm  of  mere  habit.  Every  habit  is  specific,  functionary 
marginally  or  subconsciously,  and  so  can  not  be  generalized  be- 
cause of  its  intrinsic  nature.  He  maintains  that  this  is  not  the 
case  when  the  matter  is  made  fully  conscious,  when,  for  ex-  , 
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ample,  the  ideal,  instead  of  the  habit  of  neatness  is  established. 
This  raises  the  matter  to  the  plane  of  judgment  which  func- 
tions focally,  and  the  ideal,  once  established,  can  then  "  be 
generalized  to  any  extent  that  one  pleases  "  (p.  215). 

But  on  this  point  Bagley  submits  no  experimental  evidence, 
and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  it  that  the  present 
experiment  was  undertaken.  The  experiment  was  pursued, 
according  to  the  following  directions,  which  were  faithfully 
carried  out. 

Problem  :  Does  the  ideal  of  neatness,  brought  out  in  con- 
nection with,  and  applied  in,  one  school  subject  function  in 
other  school  subjects^ 

1.  In  the  written  work  of  one  school  subject  pay  all  the 
attention  you  can  both  to  the  habit  and  the  ideal  of  neatness. 
Demand  neat  papers,  having  them  rewritten  when  necessary. 

2.  Talk  frequently  with  the  class  (not  to)  on  the  iniix)rtance 
of  neatness  in  dress,  business,  the  home,  hospitals,  etc.,  con- 
necting it  as  far  as  you  can  with  the  subject  under  experiment. 
Guard  against  overdoses. 

3.  Do  not  bring  up  the  subject  of  neatness  in  connection 
with  the  other  studies  of  the  school.  If  the  pupils  bring  up 
these  studies,  quietly  substitute  something  else.  Talk  of  neat- 
ness only  in  that  class,  not  to  the  school  in  general. 

4.  Collect  one  or  more  papers  a  week  in  three  or  four  sub- 
jects— language  (grammar),  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
— one  of  which  is  the  basis  of  the  experiment.  Have  name 
and  date  on  each  paper. 

5.  Collect  at  least  three  papers  in  each  subject  before  you 
bring  up  the  matter  of  neatness. 

6.  Do  not  let  the  class  know  that  an  experiment  is  being 
conducted.  Do  not  alter  the  work  of  the  school  in  other  re- 
spects. If  uniform  exercise  papers  are  not  required  now,  do 
not  make  the  requirement. 

7.  Keep  a  brief  record  each  day  of  what  was  said  on  neat- 
ness, or  if  nothing  was  said,  as:  March  28.  We  talked  of  the 
importance  of  neatness  in . 

8.  Make  specific  note  of  any  other  changes  in  neatness  you 
notice  in  the  pupils,  in  dress,  their  desks,  etc. 
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9.  Carry  on  the  experiment  for  eight  weeks. 

Papers  were  collected  in  three  different  schools,  all  of  the 
seventh  grade.  This  grade  was  chosen  because  it  was  thought 
that  the  pupils  here  were  old  enough  to  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  an  ideal.  I  realize,  however,  that  an  experiment  such 
as  this  should  be  carried  in  a  variety  of  forms,  thru  all  the 
grades,  and  the  high  school  as  well.  The  teachers  collecting 
the  papers  were  Miss  Ella  Pond  Leland,  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Dillon,  Mont.;  ^liss  Clara  B.  Harris,  of  Speyer  School, 
Teachers  College,  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Hay- 
cock, of  the  Industrial  Home  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  papers  at  Dillon  and  New  York  were  collected  during 
the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  1906,  and  those  at 
Washington  during  January,  February,  and  March,  1908.  I 
chose  the  second  half  of  the  school  year  because  I  thought  by 
that  time  the  pupils  would  have  reached  some  degree  of  stabil- 
ity in  the  neatness  of  their  written  work,  thus  making  it  fairly 
safe  to  attribute  any  noticeable  changes  in  this  respect  after 
the  experiment  went  into  operation  to  its  influence. 

The  papers  were  graded  on  the  scale  of  100,  and  the  grad- 
ings  were  done  independently  by  three  different  persons. 
These  were  all  teachers  of  experience,  and  only  one  of  them, 
the  writer,  knew  the  details  of  the  experiment.  The  grades 
assigned  harmonize  so  well  in  general  tendency  that  the 
average  warrant  a  high  degree  of  confidence. 

Each  grader  assigned  three  grades  to  each  set  of  papers, — 
one  to  the  papers  collected  before  neatness  was  emphasized, 
one  to  those  near  the  middle  of  the  set,  and  one  to  those  near 
the  end.  In  assigning  the  grades,  neatness  in  respect  to  pen- 
manship, margins,  blots,  erasures,  spacing,  and  arrangement 
were  the  chief  factors  kept  in  mind.  The  three  grades  as- 
signed at  each  point  were  averaged,  and  these  averages  are  the 
figures  that  appear  in  the  accompanying  table.  The  columns 
I,  2,  and  3,  under  each  subject,  correspond,  respectively,  to 
the  averages  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades  assigned  to 
each  set  of  papers. 
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76 

79 

78 

78 

79 

78 

78 

78 

76 

79 

89 

27 

78 

77 

78 

78 

78 

78 

78 

78 

78 

80 

79 

28 

83 

84 

84 

84 

84 

84 

86 

87 

87 

29 

84 

86 

90 

90 

90 

88 

87 

Average. . . 

85.3 

86.3 

85.5 

85.4 

86. 

87. 

85.8 



86.2 

86.2 

84.7 

85.6 

85.6 

Group  III 

30 

87 

88 

88 

79 

81 

86 

90 

91 

91 

31 

3i 

83 

84 

73 

77 

79 

79 

81 

81 

32 

83 

86 

86 

78 

82 

85 

88 

90 

90 

33 

89 

92 

93 

76 

3i 

79 

87 

90 

92 

34 

84 

85 

88 

75 

78 

78 

88 

88 

88 

35 

90 

93 

94 

82 

i^5 

87 

90 

95 

94 

36 

83 

88 

86 

75 

77 

76 

89 

90 

91 

37 

79 

80 

80 

71 

77 

80 

79 

81 

81 

38 

83 

83 

84 

73 

76 

77 

83 

83 

83 

39 

79 

84 

84 

78 

78 

78 

84 

84 

86 

Average . . . 

83.8 

86.2 

86.7  j 

76. 

79.2 

80.5 

85.7 

87.3 

87.7 

The  table  explains  itself,  and  tells  the  story  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  results  are  divided  into  three  groups,  one  for  each 
school  furnishing-  returns.  The  averages  of  the  correspond- 
ing grades  in  each  group,  carried  to  one  decimal  place,  are 
given  in  heavy  type.     The  pupils  from  whom  papers  were 
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obtained  are  numbered  consecutively,  from  i  to  39.  The 
blank  spaces  in  group  II  are  owing  to  defective  sets,  the  teacher 
having  handed  the  papers  to  visitors  as  samples  of  written 
work. 

Neatness  was  specifically  emphasized  once  or  twice  a  week, 
but  not  in  the  same  subject  in  the  different  schools.  This  was 
left  to  the  choice  of  the  teacher.  In  group  I  it  was  emphasized 
in  geography,  and  in  group  III  in  arithmetic.  Where  the  em- 
phasis was  placed  in  group  II  I  do  not  know.  I  asked  the 
teachers  not  to  tell  me  in  which  subject  it  was  placed  till  after 
I  had  examined  the  papers,  and  the  teacher  of  this  group  has 
not  yet  told  me.  The  returns  of  this  group  make  it  highly 
unsafe  to  draw  an  inference. 

The  discrepancies  in  the  results  from  the  different  schools 
must,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  chiefly  in  two  ways, — (i)  the 
effectiveness  of  the  teaching,  and  (2)  the  character  of  the 
schools.  The  teachers  of  groups  I  and  III,  for  example,  are 
about  equally  efficient,  both  taking  high  rank  in  this  respect, 
and  the  slight  difference  in  the  results  is  sufficiently  under- 
stood when  it  is  known  that  group  III  is  practically  a  reform 
school. 

Evidently  neatness  made  conscious  as  an  ideal  or  aim  in 
connection  with  only  one  school  subject  does  function  in  other 
subjects.  Directing  our  attention  to  groups  I  and  III,  the 
most  marked  improvement  of  the  papers  occurred  respectively 
in  geography  and  in  arithmetic,  the  subjects  in  which  neatness 
was  emphasized,  but  there  was  unquestionable  improvement 
on  the  average  also  in  other  subjects.  In  group  I  the  average 
grades  in  geography  show  an  improvement  of  5  points,  and 
those  in  arithmetic  and  grammar  respectively  4  and  3.4  points; 
while  in  group  III  arithmetic  improved  4.5  points,  and 
geography  and  history  respectively  2.9  and  2  points.  The 
number  of  pupils  showing  improvement  is  about  the  same  in 
all  the  subjects.  In  group  II  the  improvement  was  in  no  case 
very  marked,  but  it  is  significant  that  the  averages  show 
nowhere  any  decline.  If  neatness  were  not  mentioned  at  all 
for  two  months,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  would  be 
some  deterioration.     Hence  if  the  other  subjects  had  merely 
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held  their  own,  some  credit  could,  no  doubt,  have  been  fairly- 
attributed  to  the  leavening  influence  of  the  ideal. 

Other  changes  in  the  neatness  of  the  pupils  are  hard  for  the 
teacher  accurately  to  observe,  and  only  one  appears  to  have 
persisted  in  the  attempt.  He  records  "  There  has  been  an 
improvement,  I  believe,  in  the  personal  appearance  of  T.  B., 
R.  W.,  and  G.  M.  The  desks  of  J.  R,  L.  R.,  G.  M.,  and 
R.  W.  look  better."  Neatness  in  personal  appearance,  and  in 
the  care  of  desks  were,  of  course,  referred  to  in  developing  the 
ideal. 

This  experiment  touches  the  question  of  "  generalized 
habits  "  which  has  been  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  problem  of 
formal  discipline  from  the  beginning.  According  to  psycho- 
logical analysis,  habits  are  specific — they  can  not  well  be  any- 
thing else — but  according  to  common  observation  certain  so- 
called  habits  appear  unquestionably  to  be  generalized.  Such 
habits  are  industry,  perseverance,  self-reliance,  and  the 
like. 

The  cause  of  the  difficulty  here  is  no  doubt  largely  a  verbal 
one.  If  instead  of  the  word  "  habits  "  we  should  use  the  word 
"ideals"  much  of  the  difficulty  would  disappear.  Where  such 
a  function  as  perseverance  is  generalized,  it  is  done  so  partly 
at  least  thru  conscious  control,  which  places  it  in  the  second 
category  rather  than  the  first. 

Another  factor  that  enters  here,  and  which  appears  to  be 
large  in  many  instances,  is  that  of  native  capacity.  A  person 
with  a  capacity  for  industry,  perseverance,  or  self-reliance  is 
likely  to  manifest  that  capacity  in  whatever  he  undertakes.  If 
now  this  capacity  be  especially  awakened  in  a  particular  study, 
and  it  then  naturally  functions  elsewhere,  it  is  wrongly  inferred 
that  it  has  become  a  generalized  habit.  That  people  differ  in 
their  native  capacity  in  these  respects  is  evident  to  all  and  is 
unquestioned  by  psychologists. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  still  a  third  factor  that  enters  here. 
Habit  and  judgment  can  not  be  sharply  divided,  but  they  hold 
a  relation  to  each  other  like  that  of  two  triangles  placed  so 
as  to  form  a  rectangle.  They  may  both  be  present  in  the  same 
reaction,  but  as  one  increases  the  other  decreases.     Habit  is 
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thus  not  necessarily  confined  to  situations  that  are  identical  in 
all  respects,  but  it  may  operate  in  response  to  similar  elements 
in  otherwise  different  situations.  Some  conscious  guidance 
is  probably  used  in  selecting  the  similar  element,  but  even  this 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Hence  a  function  like  perse- 
verance may  actually  be  more  on  the  plane  of  habit  than  that 
of  judgment,  even  when  acquired.  This  makes  classification 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  and  so  is  no  doubt  at  the  bottom  of 
some  of  the  confusion  that  exists. 

Adults  of  the  reflective  type  have,  of  course,  never  doubted 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  ideals  and  standards  that  func- 
tion in  different  situations,  but  the  influence  of  such  ideals 
and  standards  is  no  doubt  much  over-emphasized  by  them  for 
humanity  at  large.  It  is  gratifying  to  note,  however,  that  this 
matter  may  be  made  effective,  even  with  children  just  entering 
the  period  of  adolescence.  This  is  a  powerful  argument 
against  the  humdrum  and  mechanical  teaching  one  often  sees, 
teaching  that  confines  itself  to  the  grooves  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  Such  teaching  is  out  of  place  everywhere,  and  cer- 
tainly during  the  period  of  adolescence.  To  bring  to  con- 
sciousness the  general  relations  of  aim  and  method,  and  to 
refer  them  to  the  activities  of  life,  not  only  adds  to  the  interest, 
but  also  directly  to  the  results  achieved.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  indirect  improvement  of  mental  function,  even  in 
spheres  quite  subtile,  but  the  means  of  such  improvement  must 
receive  direct  attention.  And  this  is  the  essential  point.  To 
expect  something  to  come  somehow  and  in  some  way  is  a  vain 
hope.  Our  results  in  mental  training  follow  only  upon  the  ex- 
penditure of  definite  and  intelligent  effort,  but  with  this  they 
seem  everywhere  commensurate. 

William  C.  Ruediger 

The  George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.C. 


V 

THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  COURSE ' 

It  has  been  lately  said  that  the  weakest  part  in  our  educa- 
tional system  is  the  high  school.  It  has  less  unity  in  theory 
and  less  definiteness  in  practice  than  any  other,  and  those  who 
have  charge  of  its  administration  are  less  sure  that  they  are 
doing  the  right  thing  than  is  the  case  with  other  types  of 
schools.  "  As  a  forcing-house  between  grammar  school  and 
college,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  the  high  school  hasn't  time  to 
do  anything  very  well."  Hence  it  may  be  well  to  try  to  do 
fewer  things,  thus  saving  time  to  do  some  things  better. 

If  we  were  to  start  at  the  beginning  of  education,  disregard- 
ing the  results  of  tradition  and  of  half-hearted  experiment, 
what  should  the  high  school  do  ?  By  high  school  we  mean  the 
four  years  of  school  life,  from  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
to  that  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  resting  on  the  primary  and 
grammar  school  on  the  one  hand,  and  presumably  leading  to 
the  college  on  the  other, — in  most  cases  the  last  of  the  years  in 
which  a  student  lives  at  home  and  goes  to  school. 

It  has  these  duties  clearly  indicated :  To  give  a  rounded  de- 
velopment of  physical  and  mental  powers,  so  that  no  line  of 
talent  shall  perish  by  default,  it  should  indicate  and  emphasize 
that  form  of  ability  which  will  count  for  most  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  and  it  should  do  its  foundation  work  with  such  thoro- 
ness  that  the  higher  education  may  be  built  upon  it  with  the 
certainty  that  the  attainments  shall  be  solid,  so  far  as  they  go. 
This  is  all  that  the  colleges  and  universities  have  the  right  to 
ask,  and  for  them  to  specify  certain  classes  of  subjects,  regard- 
less of  the  real  interest  of  the  secondary  schools  and  their 
pupils,  is  a  species  of  impertinence  which  only  tradition  jus- 
tifies.    To  demand  thoroness  of  secondary  instruction  and  to 

'  Read  before  the  California  High  School  Teachers'  Association    at 
Santa  Cruz,  January  3,  1908. 
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enforce  this  demand  in  any  practicable  way  is  the  duty  of  the 
college,  but  the  question  of  what  the  high  schools  shall  teach 
is  a  question  for  these  schools  to  decide  for  themselves.  In 
general,  the  high-school  graduate  who  has  a  training  worth 
while,  in  the  conduct  of  life,  is  also  well  fitted  to  enter  college 
for  further  training.  In  general,  too,  the  high  school  must 
consider  its  individual  students.  A  well-rounded  training  for 
one  is  a  very  lop-sided  discipline  for  another,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  special  interests  must  not  be  overlookt.  For  these 
reasons  a  considerable  range  of  choice  is  necessary  in  a  good 
high  school.  This  does  not,  however,  imply  an  elective  system 
such  as  the  colleges  have  found  necessary.  In  an  ideal  high- 
school  system  the  election  should  be  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers.  But  at  the  same  time  the  wise  teacher  makes  sure 
that  the  student  maintains  a  continuous  interest  in  something. 
The  lack  of  such  sustained  interest  is  the  main  reason  why 
most  of  the  boys  drop  out  of  the  high  school  to  get  where  they 
will  be  doing  something  dealing  with  things,  not  words. 

It  is  clear  that  even  yet,  with  all  the  encroachments  the 
sciences  have  made,  the  study  of  words  still  fills  too  large  a 
part  in  our  secondary  schools.  The  traditional  college  educa- 
tion was  a  training  in  words.  It  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  teach 
language  than  anything  else.  The  average  child  learns  words 
by  rote,  while  other  subjects  demand  a  more  complex  method, 
and  the  tendency  is  to  fill  the  child  with  words,  regardless  of 
the  dyspepsia  and  disgust  the  abnormal  diet  may  produce. 

In  my  judgment,  with  the  average  student  and  especially 
the  average  young  man,  some  study  of  natural  science  ought 
to  go  with  every  year  in  the  school.  The  child  is  surrounded 
by  a  world  of  actualities,  each  producing  a  definite  efl^ect  on 
his  senses.  In  an  out-of-door  world  he  recognizes  that  exter- 
nal things  are  real.  He  knows  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  east, 
and  he  soon  learns  the  various  phases  of  woodcraft  and  field- 
craft — ^how  to  comport  himself  in  the  presence  of  realities. 
The  constancy  in  these  relations  gives  to  him  a  kind  of  moral 
training,  and  the  knowledge  he  obtains  he  wins  at  first  hand. 
It  is  acquired  in  terms  of  his  own  experience,  and  in  such  terms 
all  real  and  helpful  knowledge  must  always  be  stated. 
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In  our  cities  we  can  not  replace  the  training  of  the  farm, 
the  knowledge  of  the  woods  and  hills,  but  we  can  continue  to 
give  in  some  degree  the  essential  part  of  it — contact  with 
realities  and  extension  of  knowledge  in  terms  of  experience. 
This  is  thru  real  contact  with  animals,  plants,  rocks,  chem- 
ical compounds,  and  physical  instruments,  and  a  well-con- 
ducted scientific  laboratory  has  the  same  value  as  out-of-doors 
experience,  with  the  great  addition  that  it  can  be  made  system- 
atic, and,  therefore,  effective  for  power.  The  value  of  gen- 
uine nature  study,  study  of  science  in  out-of-door  laboratories, 
is  of  the  very  highest  order.  Not  so  the  imitation  nature 
study,  the  study  of  sentimentalisms  about  nature,  or  nature- 
words  smothered  in  painted  adjectives,  now  popular  in  some 
quarters.  Of  still  less  value  are  the  nature  books  written  as 
pot-boilers  by  men  who  would  turn  out  dime  novels  or  problem 
plays  just  as  cheerfully  if  the  literary  current  set  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  student  of  realities  in  nature  and  the  "  nature- 
fakir  "  are  not  on  speaking  terms  with  each  other. 

Once  the  student  cuts  entirely  loose  from  real  objects,  and 
spends  his  days  among  diacritical  marks,  irregular  conjuga- 
tions, and  distinctions  without  difference,  his  orientation  is 
lost.  He  loses  the  distinction  between  what  is  inherently  true 
and  what  is  true  by  agreement  among  men.  He  does  not  go 
far  enough  to  touch  bottom  again  in  the  real  science  of  philol- 
ogy. And  the  average  American  boy  quits  the  high  school  in 
disgust  because  he  can  not  interpret  its  work  in  temis  of  life — 
he  can  not  see  how  its  work  is  related  to  the  world  of  things 
as  they  are. 

As  to  the  relative  value  of  the  sciences,  that  is  a  minor  ques- 
tion. Those  sciences  are  best  which  give  largest  play  for  ob- 
servation and  judgment.  Those  sciences  are  best  which  can 
be  taught  best,  with  most  accuracy  and  most  enthusiasm.  In 
general,  it  is  better  to  teach  one  science  well  than  two  imper- 
fectly, and  the  reason  for  teaching  any  science  is  its  helpful- 
ness to  the  mind,  not  the  fact  that  there  may  be  money  in 
knowing  it.  But  to  have  any  value  at  all  the  science  we  teach 
must  deal  with  realities,  not  book-science.  "If  you  study  na- 
ture in  books,  when  you  go  out  of  doors  you  can  not  find  her." 
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And  this,  too,  is  a  reason  why  manual  training  of  some  sort 
ought  to  form  some  part  of  every  well-balanced  school  course. 
Training  of  the  hand  is  really  training  of  the  brain.  This  is 
a  motor  world  we  live  in — a  world  in  which  men  do  things. 
W'e  of  America  are  preeminently  a  motor-people.  We  do 
things.  What  can  I  do  with  it,  is  the  first  interest  of  every 
child.  And  to  learn  to  do  things  with  the  hand  is  of  greater 
value  as  mental  training  than  the  disentanglement  of  phrases, 
or  the  memorizing  of  lists  of  irregular  verbs.  The  develop- 
ment of  manual  training  of  some  sort  for  all  boys  and  girls 
will  represent  the  greatest  immediate  forward  step  in  second- 
ary education.  But  the  purpose  of  this  training  must  be  intel- 
lectual, not  to  teach  a  trade,  and  only  secondarily  to  fit  for  the 
engineering  courses  of  the  universities. 

As  the  third  of  the  three  most  important  duties  of  the  high 
school,  I  would  place  the  mastery  of  English.  The  student 
ought  to  learn  how  to  write  good  English — clear,  accurate,  and 
straightforward.  He  should  read  enough  good  English  to 
know  it  when  it  is  written.  He  should  study  poetry  enough 
to  know  what  it  is  about,  and  if  he  is  to  do  any  memorizing, 
there  is  nothing  that  enriches  the  mind  so  much  as  the  memory 
of  good  verse.  I  do  not  know  how  good  English  can  be  taught. 
Most  of  the  students  who  use  it  seem  to  have  grown  up  in  it 
rather  than  to  have  learned  it  in  the  schools.  But  it  is  the  most 
important  tool  of  every  man  who  possesses  it.  It  is  wanted  in 
every  profesion,  in  every  walk  of  life.  The  high-school  course 
of  every  man  who  acquires  it  must  be  judged  successful,  and 
no  pains  should  be  spared  to  emphasize  its  importance.  How 
to  give  this  power  is  another  question.  Probably  the  real 
teacher  of  English,  like  the  poet — which,  indeed,  he  must  be — 
is  born,  not  made. 

The  rest  of  the  high-school  course  has  a  minor  claim  on  our 
attention.  Algebra  and  geometry  have  a  high  practical  as  well 
as  definite  intellectual  value.  These  constitute,  moreover,  the 
only  door  to  the  profession  of  engineering.  History  may  be 
learned  in  the  high  school,  but  its  significance  is  mostly  seen 
later.  The  practical  demands  of  intelligent  citizenship  seem 
to  call  for  modern  history,  elementary  economics,  and  civil 
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government  as  high-school  subjects.  Besides,  those  who  do 
not  go  to  college  will  read  no  history  they  do  not  begin  in  the 
high  school.  The  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  have  a  high 
value  to  those  who  can  master  and  use  them,  for  every  new 
language  opens  to  a  man  a  new  world,  and  the  influences  of  a 
new  civilization.  Most  high-school  students  get  very  little 
from  any  of  them,  and  the  one  intellectually  most  important — 
the  Greek — is  practically  excluded  from  our  secondary  schools 
as  being  of  least  practical  value.  Without  in  the  least  under- 
rating the  value  of  Latin  to  "  Roman-minded  men,"  who  make 
a  manly  use  of  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  average  American 
high-school  boy  gets  less  out  of  Latin  than  out  of  any  other 
subject  in  the  curriculum.  We  may  regret  this,  but  we  must 
face  it  as  a  fact.  For  the  rest  drawing  ought  to  have  a  place 
in  the  course,  if  only  for  its  value  as  an  aid  to  observation. 
*'  A  pencil  is  one  of  the  best  of  eyes,"  as  Agassiz  used  to  say, 
and  drawing  is  one  of  the  means  of  expressing  observation  in 
terms  of  action. 

In  brief,  the  American  high  school  ought  to  limit  the  range 
of  its  activities  so  as  not  to  do  too  much  at  the  expense  of 
thoroness.  It  ought  to  broaden  its  range  so  as  to  give  to  each 
boy  or  girl  what  is  individually  best,  and  it  ought  to  keep  in 
touch  thruout  with  realities,  with  the  power  of  doing  things, 
aiid  it  ought  to  cherish  as  its  choicest  art  the  cultivaton  of 
the  power  of  clear,  accurate,  and  original  expression  in  the 
greatest  of  all  languages,  which  is  our  own. 

David  Starr  Jordan 
Stanford  University 


VI 

THE  ACADEMIC  AND  THE  PRACTICAL  * 

The  Philistine,  whether  writing  for  a  newspaper  or  not, 
uniformly  uses  the  word  academic  as  a  term  of  contempt  or 
derision.  He  conceives  of  anything  academic  as  necessarily 
remote,  dreamy,  theoretical,  unsubstantial;  and  he  opposes  it, 
in  style  and  in  fact,  to  practical,  real,  attainable.  In  his  mind 
academies  are  places  of  resort  for  callow  and  immature  youth, 
and  grown  men  need  take  no  account  of  them  and  their 
doings.  This  Philistine  is  also  a  Bourbon — if  history  can  be 
stretched  so  far, — for  he  has  dimly  before  his  consciousness 
the  vision  of  a  monastic  school,  remote  from  the  haunts  of 
men  and  careless  of  men's  immediate  interests,  whose  teachers 
and  students  deem  nothing  significant  or  important  unless  it 
is  either  a  thousand  years  old  or  stands  in  flat  contradiction 
of  ordinarily  accepted  fact.  He  disposes  of  this  creature  of 
his  not  too  well-furnished  imagination  without  difficulty. 

The  facts,  however,  contradict  all  the  Philistine's  assump- 
tions and  all  his  conclusions.  Neither  Berlin,  nor  Paris,  nor 
Oxford,  nor  Columbia,  nor  Wisconsin,  nor  California  has 
anything  in  common  with  the  sort  of  thing  that  he  calls  aca- 
demic. Each  one  of  them  touches  life,  its  problems  and  its 
most  practical  interests,  at  more  points,  and  more  intimately, 
than  any  railway  or  bank  or  manufacturing  corporation  can 
possibly  do.  These  universities,  and  a  score  more  like  them, 
are  intensely  practical,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  much-abused 
word.  They  are  also  intensely  academic ;  and  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction between  the  two  terms. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  word,  the  true 
conception  of  "  academic  "  today  makes  it  a  term  descriptive 
of  the  habit  of  looking  at  all  sides  of  a  matter,  underneath  it 

*  Reprinted  by  request  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  September 
26,  1908. 
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as  well  as  behind  it,  of  examining  its  history  and  weighing  its 
probable  consequences,  and  of  estimating  its  value  by  an 
intellectual  and  ethical  standard,  and  not  merely  with  reference 
to  its  gain-producing  qualities.  So  far  from  being  unpractical, 
this  habit  is  practical  in  the  highest  degree.  It  certainly  is 
not  visionary,  and  visionary  is  what  the  Philistine  has  in  mind 
when  he  writes  "  academic." 

In  the  sense  just  described,  universities  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  academic  to  the  core.  They  manifest  this  quality 
not  only  in  the  teaching  of  the  students  who  resort  to  them, 
but  in  their  larger  relations  to  the  public  which  they  serve.  For 
in  the  great  modern  democracies  no  university  is  worthy  of 
the  name  that  does  not  regard  itself  as  a  public-service  insti- 
tution, and  act  as  such.  The  university's  stores  of  scholarship 
and  learning,  of  practical  wisdom  and  experience,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  freely  at  the  public's  service,  and  both  the  public 
and  the  government  ought  to  learn  to  look  to  the  universities 
for  whatever  special  information  or  assistance  they  may  from 
time  to  time  need.  The  German  Emperor  once  proudly  said 
that  it  was  the  glory  and  the  boast  of  Germany  that  her  peo- 
ple and  her  universities  stood  vis-a-vis.  What  is  true  of  Ger- 
many should  be  true  of  every  civilized  people,  most  of  all 
•of  the  United  States,  whose  daily  problems  are  so  complex  and 
so  stupendous. 

Because  of  their  personality,  their  position,  and  their  special 
fitness,  university  officers  are  constantly  in  demand  as  gov- 
ernment officials  or  representatives.  In  recent  years,  Cornell 
lent  White;  Michigan,  Angell;  Columbia,  Moore;  North  Caro- 
lina, Alexander;  and  the  Catholic  University,  Egan  to  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States.  A  professor  of  po- 
litical economy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  a  member 
of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  that  State,  and  a  similar  officer 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  is  statistician  to  the  Inter-state 
Commerce  Commission.  No  sooner  was  the  recently  author- 
ized Monetary  Commission  organized  than  its  members  re- 
tained the  services  of  a  professor  of  political  economy  in 
Harvard  University  as  expert  adviser.  Two  or  three  uni- 
versity  professors   are   now   doing   more   than   consuls   and 
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traveling  salesman  have  done  in  a  generation  to  build  up  mu- 
tually advantageous,  social,  intellectual,  and  commercial  rela- 
tions with  South  America.  The  list  might  be  extended 
indefinitely,  and  it  would  include  public  service — national, 
state,  and  local — of  almost  every  type. 

The  very  effective  and  necessarily  economical  organization 
of  the  large  universities  makes  them  admirable  training 
grounds  for  executive  and  administrative  talent  and  skill.  A 
large  amount  of  business  must  constantly  be  transacted 
promptly  and  efficiently,  and  with  inadequate  means;  this  of 
itself  enforces  ingenuity,  industry,  and  skill.  In  almost  any 
of  the  chief  American  universities  there  will  be  found  a  group 
of  men,  any  one  of  whom  might  safely  be  charged  with  ordi- 
nary administrative  responsibility  of  any  kind  anj'where.  At 
Columbia  University,  for  example,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there 
are  a  half-dozen  men,  any  one  of  whom,  put  in  full  charge 
of  the  street  railway  system  of  New  York,  would  have  pre- 
vented the  deplorable  situation  from  which  the  stockholders 
and  the  public  are  now  alike  suffering.  A  little  of  the  aca- 
demic point  of  view  infused  into  that  enterprise  would  have 
made  it  more  practical  in  its  outcome. 

The  administration  of  university  finances  is  almost  without 
exception  admirable.  Breaches  of  trust  occur  so  seldom  as  to 
be  practically  non-existent.  Speculative  investments  are  al- 
most equally  rare.  The  story  of  the  uncompensated  care  of 
the  funds  of  the  great  institutions  of  learning  is  often  one 
of  exceptional  wisdom  and  courage.  The  leading  business 
and  professional  men  of  New  York,  who,  as  trustees,  held 
together  for  a  half-century,  despite  all  temptation  and  the 
promptings  of  immediate  need,  the  plot  of  land  that  is  the 
main  portion  of  Columbia's  endowment,  placed  the  city  and 
the  country  under  lasting  obligation  to  them.  They  made 
possible  a  great  university  by  their  foresight  and  their 
determination. 

University  funds  are,  in  almost  every  case,  carefully  hus- 
banded and  wisely  spent.  In  the  sen^ice  of  the  university  as 
trustees  are  some  of  the  strongest  and  best  men  in  America. 
Their   personal    counsel   and    supervising   care   give   to   the 
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American  universities  an  element  of  peculiar  strength,  one 
w^hich  the  universities  of  Europe  would  gladly  share  if  the 
way  were  open  to  them  to  do  so. 

The  story  of  the  making  of  an  annual  university  budget — 
at  Columbia,  for  instance — illustrates  the  fairness  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  financial  mamgement.  In  December,  each  ad- 
ministrative officer  or  heacrof  department  is  called  upon  for 
a  statement,  in  detail  and  in  writing,  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  carrying  on  properly  the  work  under  his  charge  for  the 
year  beginning  on  July  i  following.  In  this  statement  is 
included  a  recommendation  as  to  any  changes  in  personnel — 
resignations,  new  appointments,  promotions  in  rank,  changes 
in  compensation.  The  standing  committee  of  the  trustees  on 
education  considers  these  statements  at  great  length,  and  se- 
lects the  recommendations  which  it  will  urge  for  adoption. 
The  standing  cornmittee  of  the  trustees  on  finance  then  de- 
cides for  which,  if  any,  of  these  recommendations,  funds  will 
be  available.  With  these  reports  before  them,  in  print,  the 
trustees  in  March  of  each  year  vote  the  budget  for  the  year 
beginning  on  July  i.  This  vote  is  final  and  is  never  revised 
or  amended  save  to  meet  an  unforeseen  emergency,  and  all 
disbursing  officers  are  held  rigidly  within  the  limits  of  the 
specific  appropriations  named  in  the  budget.  Applications  or 
recommendations  for  promotion  in  rank  or  change  in  com- 
pensation are  considered  only  when  a  new  budget  is  in 
preparation. 

It  is  confidence  in  methods  such  as  these  and  a  firm  faith 
in  the  purpose  for  which  universities  exist,  that  induce  the  con- 
stant stream  of  benefactions  to  the  universities,  by  gift  and  by 
bequest.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  very  often 
these  gifts  and  bequests  impose  new  obligations  upon  a  uni- 
versity and  give  it  no  aid  in  doing  its  necessary  work.  What 
the  universities  need  most  is  a  large  increase  in  their  general 
endowment  funds,  rather  than  funds  for  new  and  designated 
purposes  which  still  farther  tax  the  institutions'  existing 
resources. 

At  present  the  United  States  is  suffering  from  a  plethora 
of  universities,  improperly  so-called.     A  dozen  or  fifteen  or. 
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at  most,  twenty,  properly  distributed  geographically  and 
thoroly  well  endowed,  would  meet  the  nation's  needs  for  some 
time  to  come.  It  was  a  mistake,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
public  policy,  to  establish,  a  few  years  ago,  a  new  university 
at  Worcester,  ^Mass,  Had  the  money  given  for  that  purpose 
been  added  to  the  endowment  of  Yale,  of  Harvard,  or  of 
Brown — all  of  which  are  near  by, — ^the  gain  to  education 
would  have  been  greater.  Similarly,  if  the  University  of 
California  had  been  the  recipient  of  the  Stanford  estate,  there 
would  have  been  a  consolidation  of  interests  and  of  power 
that  would  have  exerted  an  impressive  influence  on  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  of  the  nation.  Even 
if  all  else  is  equal,  an  established  university  can  use  new  funds 
wholly  and  immediately  for  education;  a  new  institution  must 
have  the  necessary  buildings  and  must  meet  the  general  ad- 
ministrative charges.  The  cost  of  these  diminishes  by  just  so 
much  the  permanent  productiveness  of  the  endowment. 

That  these  financial  considerations  and  problems  are  sternly 
practical  and  that  those  who  deal  with  them,  day  by  day,  are 
"  business  men,"  would  be  admitted  even  in  a  banking  house. 
No  important  university  teacher  or  officer  is  free  from  con- 
stant contact  with  matters  such  as  these.  His  problem  is  the 
highly  practical  one  of  so  shaping  and  using  the  means  allotted 
to  him  as  to  produce  useful  academic  results.  Instead  of 
being  remote  from  affairs,  as  the  Philistine  thinks,  he  is 
plunged  into  the  midst  of  them.  His  life  is  a  busy  one,  where 
dollars  count  for  less  and  ideas  for  more  than  in  other  call- 
ings. But  he  is  more  "practical,"  rather  than  less  so,  on 
that  very  account. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
Columbia  University 
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THE  REORGANIZATION  AND  RECLASSIFICATION 
OF  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 

At  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation in  1 90 1,  in  his  Presidential  address,  Dr.  James  M. 
Green  advised  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
and  to  report  upon  simplifying  the  organization  of  depart- 
ments. Even  at  that  time,  it  had  become  apparent  that  a 
period  of  less  than  five  days  does  not  suffice  for  presenting 
properly  the  various  programs.  The  recommendation  led 
to  the  passing  of  a  resolution,  at  the  annual  business  meeting 
of  active  members,  in  the  following  terms :  viz., — 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair 
to  consider  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Presidential 
address,  especially  those  relating  to  the  organization  of  the 
departments  of  this  Association,  and  to  report  w^hat  changes, 
if  any,  may  tend  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  this  Association, 
as  well  as  any  amendments  to  the  by-laws  now  in  force  neces- 
sary to  make  such  recommendations  effective. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following  persons  upon  the  com- 
mittee: viz., — 

Alfred  Bayliss,  of  Illinois; 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York ; 

W.  M.  Beardshear,  President-elect,  of  Iowa; 

W.  E.  Chancellor,  of  New  Jersey;  and 

F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  Missouri. 

Immediately  upon  their  appointment,  the  members  of  the 
committee  as  individuals  proceeded  by  conference  and  by  cor- 
respondence with  various  members  of  the  Association,  espe- 
cially with  such  as  had  held  prominent  office,  to  secure  opinions 
as  to  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  several  departments. 

For  many  reasons,  among  which  was  the  personal  request 
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of  President  Beardshear  to  postpone  the  matter  until  his  term 
had  expired,  the  committee  allowed  the  Minneapolis  meeting 
to  pass  without  a  report.  No  formal  session  of  the  committee 
€ver  took  place,  but  at  Boston  in  1903  there  were  informal 
conferences  of  the  members,  which,  notwithstanding  the  death 
of  Mr.  Beardshear  in  the  preceding  year  and  his  replacement 
by  Mr.  Albert  G.  Lane,  of  Illinois,  resulted  in  the  preparation 
of  a  tentative  report.  The  decidedly  sudden  adjournment  of 
the  business  meeting  by  motion  from  the  floor  prevented  the 
presentation  of  the  report.  Not  long  afterward,  Mr.  Lane 
died.  Then  followed  the  discussion  over  the  new  charter  and 
all  the  business  attendant  upon  incorporation  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. In  1906,  there  was  no  meeting.  That  of  1907  was 
necessarily  most  concerned  with  the  vital  issues.  Early  in 
1908.  Dr.  Soldan  of  the  committee  died,  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  the  President  of  the  Association,  who  alone  has  power 
to  fill  vacancies,  was  absent  in  Europe  in  the  search  for  health. 
In  the  light  of  this  histor}%  it  is  obvious  that  there  has  not  yet 
been  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  wise  to  press  to  the  issue 
any  propositions  for  reorganization  and  reclassification. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  chronology,  one  may  prop- 
erly recall  the  fact  that  the  National  Education  Association 
of  today  is  a  combination  of  several  earlier  societies.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  most  important  were  the  National  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, founded  in  1857,  at  Philadelphia;  the  American  Nor- 
mal School  Association,  founded  at  Trenton  in  1859;  and 
the  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents,  founded 
in  1866,  at  Washington.  In  1870,  the  Teachers'  Association 
became  the  National  Educational  Association;  and  in  1871, 
the  other  two  societies  appeared  in  the  new  organization  as 
departments.  In  the  same  year,  the  little  Central  College 
Association,  located  in  Ohio  mainly,  and  but  one  year  old, 
became  the  Department  of  Higher  Education.  In  1881,  the 
National  Council  of  Education  was  formed.  It  was  the  ex- 
pression of  the  best  men  of  the  times  in  their  effort  to  find 
unity  of  purpose  in  the  already  great  variety  and  even  con- 
fusion of  problems  and  of  persons  in  the  American  educational 
field. 
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Since  1871,  the  history  of  the  Association  has  been  one 
•  entirely  of  addition  of  departments,  never  of  eHmination  or 
consoHdation.  Propositions  for  new  departments,  however, 
have  frequently  been  rejected,  sometimes,  of  course,  to  per- 
sist and  to  be  finally  successful.  Consideration  of  the  history 
of  the  Association  fails  to  find  any  consistent  theory  upon 
which  the  decisions  have  been  based ;  nor  should  we  properly 
expect  to  find  any  such  body  of  principles,  for  the  main  busi- 
ness has  been  to  grow  in  numbers,  in  funds,  and  in  general 
public  influence,  and  the  important  men  in  this  business  have 
been  heavily  burdened  by  the  cares  of  educational  office.  In- 
ternal development  has  been  of  almost  no  interest. 

The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Volume  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  half  century  bore  rich  fruits.  Now,  however,  there 
are  two  changes  of  factors  in  the  situation,  and  these  are  of 
vital  importance.  In  the  first  place,  because  of  recent  legis- 
lation, the  railroads  are  no  longer  able  to  quote  exceptionally 
attractive  rates  for  the  annual  excursions,  nor  can  they  collect 
in  advance  the  membership  fees.  The  effect  upon  the  finances 
of  the  Association  was  immediately  obvious  at  the  Cleveland 
meeting.  With  programs  above  criticism  and  splendid  local 
support,  the  attendance  fell  to  but  a  fraction  of  what  was  rea- 
sonably anticipated.  The  charter  from  Congress,  practically 
guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  the  funds  and  continuity  of 
policy,  gives  to  the  Association  a  position  of  public  dignity 
and  confidence.    We  have  entered  upon  a  new  era. 

In  preparing  for  the  opportunities  and  for  the  responsibili- 
ties of  this  new  era,  an  inventory  comes  first.  The  Associa- 
tion is,  in  certain  aspects,  a  series  of  annual  conventions,  whose 
chief  feature  is  the  correlation  of  programs  of  prearranged 
speeches  or  papers.  Or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  it  is  a  double 
series  of  annual  meetings :  viz.,  a  minor  series  of  meetings  of 
one  Department,  that  of  Superintendence  in  the  winter,  and 
a  major  series  of  the  main  convention  and  of  all  the  other 
Departments  in  the  summer.  To  speak  with  still  greater  ex- 
actness, the  summer  major  session  includes  a  Department  of 
Administration  in  lieu  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
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perhaps  because  the  latter  meets  at  another  time  and  place.  In 
both  of  these  series,  a  main  effort  of  the  program-makers  is 
to  get  attractive  and  effective  speakers.  In  consequence,  the 
same  man  often  appears  twice  and  three  times,  occasionally 
four  times,  upon  the  programs  of  the  various  sessions.  The 
good  speaker,  from  year  to  year,  appears  indifferently  in  the 
Manual  Training,  the  Art,  the  Child-study,  the  Elementary 
School,  and  the  Higher  Education  departments. 

In  respect  to  this  chief  feature  of  the  program,  there  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  past  few  years  a  radical  and  benefi- 
cent reform,  for  which  we  are  indebted  primarily  to  the  Presi- 
dents since  1900.  Before  its  final  adoption,  the  program  of 
each  department  is  now  carefully  canvassed  during  the  winter 
holidays  in  joint  session  of  all  the  officers.  It  has  been  this 
thoro  consideration  ever}^  winter  of  the  entire  program  that, 
as  much  as  anything  else,  has  led  to  the  now  general  opinion 
that  the  departments  themselves  may  be  changed  in  some 
respects  for  the  better.  It  is  this  common  judgment  of  the 
regular  attendants  at  the  annual  meetings,  especially  of  those 
who  have  held  office  and  who  have  given  addresses,  that  I 
am  endeavoring  to'  set  forth  in  this  paper. 

The  criticisms  of  importance  seem  to  be  three  in  number. 
First,  there  are  unnecessary  reduplications  of  the  fields  cov- 
ered. Second,  there  are  fields  not  covered.  Third,  there  are 
departments  misnamed  or  outgrown.  Not  a  few  other  criti- 
cisms are  current;  but  they  are  either  too  radical  and  drastic, 
or  else  too  trivial.  The  Association  is  an  historical  growth, 
with  much  that  is  organic  about  it.  Changes  that  appear 
advisable  upon  either  purely  philosophical  or  purely  mechanical 
principles  are  by  no  means  necessarily  advisable  in  the  light  of 
the  experience  of  the  veteran  membership. 

The  Association  should  try  to  attract  and  to  hold  a  large 
number  and  a  high  quality  of  members.  These  aims  are  at 
right  angles  with  one  another.  What  attracts  does  not  neces- 
sarily hold.  One  thing  attracts  and  holds  a  large  number, 
while  another  attracts  and  holds  men  of  talent  and  culture. 
To  state  these  points  suffices,  for  they  are  almost  axiomatic. 
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The  power  of  the  Association  and  its  value  in  American  Hfe 
depend  upon  a  proximate  reaHzation  of  these  aims. 

The  teacher  who  comes  to  hear  a  fine  address  should  be 
persuaded  to  remain  in  order  to  share  in  the  larger  results 
of  membership,  such  results,  for  example,  as  the  Council  is 
now  securing  by  its  committee  reports.  It  becomes  apparent, 
therefore,  that  to  the  familiar  policy  of  securing  good  speakers, 
men  with  something  to  say  and  with  the  skill  and  the  force 
to  say  it  well,  should  be  added  a  new  policy  of  drawing  to- 
gether congenial  spirits  with  common  preparation  and  pur- 
poses. In  effect,  this  means  classified  membership  as  well  as 
classified  departments.  This  appears  to  be  the  crux  of  the 
argument  for  reorganization  and  for  reclassification, — to  bring 
men  together  who  will  work  together  as  the  years  go  by. 
This  must  be  done  without  in  the  least  diminishing  the  pres- 
ent interest  in  the  programs  as  such. 

This  matter  may  be  considered  in  another  light.  In  the 
bibliography  for  the  first  fifty  years,  the  Secretary  has  ar- 
ranged the  papers  in  fifty-nine  groups.  Only  three  headings 
appear  to  conform  closely  with  the  names  of  the  departments. 
A  hundred  headings  might  have  been  used, — or  twenty.  I 
venture  the  opinion  that  hitherto,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  question  as  to  what  department  was  to  receive  the  paper  has 
influenced  but  little  either  the  speaker  in  his  preparation  or 
the  auditors  in  their  decision  to  hear  this  or  that  subject  and 
this  or  that  man.  But  synchronously  with  the  greater  care  in 
the  arrangement  of  programs  in  the  past  eight  years,  there 
has  been  developing  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  regular 
attendants  in  the  departments  themselves,  their  officering  and 
general  conduct. 

In  Section  2  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  following 
departments  are  recognized:  viz.,  i.  Superintendence;  2,  Nor- 
mal School;  3,  Elementary  Education;  4,  Higher  Education; 
5,  Manual  Training;  6,  Art  Education;  7,  Kindergarten  Edu- 
cation; 8,  Music  Education;  9,  Secondary  Education;  10,  Busi- 
ness Education;  11,  Child-study;  12,  Physical  Education;  13, 
Natural  Science  Instruction;  14,  School  Administration;  15, 
the  Library  Department;   16,  Special  Education;   17,  Indian 
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Education.  To  these  add  the  Council,  which  is  not  a  depart- 
ment, but,  as  it  were,  a  senate.  The  section  ends  with  these 
words,  "  the  powers  and  duties  and  the  number  and  names 
of  these  departments  and  of  the  National  Council  of  Education 
may  be  changed  or  abolished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  corpora- 
tion, as  provided  in  its  By-laws." 

Since  the  time  of  incorporation,  the  following  departments 
have  been  added:  viz..  Technical  Education;  Rural  and  Agri- 
cultural Education;  Educational  Department  of  National  Or- 
ganizations of  Women. 

As  a  mere  matter  of  terminology,  it  would  appear  desirable 
to  be  uniform  as  far  as  may  be  reasonable;  the  terms  "  train- 
ing," "  education,"  and  "  instruction  "  are  used,  it  would  seem, 
as  synonyms.  Nor  is  this  quite  as  trivial  as  may  at  first  ap- 
pear; "  education  "  is  rather  too  large  a  notion  to  be  confined 
by  such  limiting  words  as  "  music,"  "  business,"  and  "  physi- 
cal." It  is  well  to  keep  before  ourselves  as  well  as  the  public 
the  thought  of  education  as  a  large  matter  by  using  the  word 
for  the  whole  process. 

One  Department  is  misnamed ;  I  refer  to  that  of  School 
Administration,  by  which  in  fact  is  intended  the  service  of 
boards  of  education.  The  proper  name  for  this  department 
is  School  Control,  or,  possibly.  School  Direction.  It  is  cer- 
tainly unfortunate  for  board  members  to  carry  away  from 
attendance  at  the  sessions  of  this  department  the  notion  that 
they  are  school  administrators.  The  functions  of  adminis- 
tration and  of  management  unquestionably  belong  to  the 
superintendents. 

Similarly,  the  term  child-study  has  now  lost  its  value.  What 
is  intended  is  psycholog}-,  or  perhaps  the  narrower  subject  of 
genetic  or  racial  psycholog\\  The  old  term  had  a  certain  use 
in  waking  up  the  interest  of  laymen,  but  it  is  not  merely  ob- 
solescent now,  it  is  obsolete. 

In  fact,  the  situation  as  to  departments  is  not  nearly  so 
illogical  as  appears  from  their  historical  order  as  set  forth 
in  the  charter.  Simple  rearrangement  and  tabulation  make 
this  entirely  clear. 
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ORGANIZATION  AT  PRESENT 


General  field  of 
education 

The  general  sessions 
The  Council  of  Education 

Professional 
concerns 

Superintendence 
Normal  Schools 
Child-Study 

Horizontal 
sectioning 

Higher  Education 
Secondary  Education 
Elementary  Education 
Kindergarten 

Vertical 
sectioning 

Manual  Training 

Art 

Music 

Business  Education 

Physical  Education 

Natural  Science  Instruction 

Technical  Education 

Rural  and  Agricultural  Education 

Supplemental 

Library 

Special  Education 

School  Administration 

Indian  Education 

National  Organizations  of  Women 

A  few  changes  in  the  terminology,  as  above  suggested,  and 
as  later  set  forth,  make  this  fair  measure  of  coherence  and 
system  even  more  plain. 

What  are  the  actual  reduplications  in  the  foregoing  scheme? 
Obviously,  they  are  in  the  indicated  cross-sections.  However 
advantageous  the  horizontal  sections  may  appear  to  be,  they 
have  not  been  in  fact  centers  of  enthusiasm  or  even  of  con- 
tinuing interest  save  in  the  case  of  the  Kindergarten,  which 
can  not  be  said  in  fairness  to  cross-section  any  of  the  others. 
Theoretically,  the  Higher  Education  Department  should  tend 
to  give  unity  to  the  conceptions  of  advanced  studies.  Prac- 
tically, its  meetings  have  but  few  attendants. 

Very  different  is  the  case  of  the  departments  in  the  vertical 
section  group.  As  a  matter  of  history,  the  original  purpose 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Science  was  to  encourage  its 
introduction  into  the  common  schools.  The  same  thing  is 
equally  true  of  several  other  departments.  But  there  is  an 
equally  valid  reason  for  proceeding  to  extend  the  principle  of 
vertical  classification : — we  have  now  many  specialists  who  are 
not  interested  in  the  general  work  of  the  Association  because 
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it  makes  no  appeal  to  them,  but  who  would  be  interested  if 
there  were  departments  covering  properly  the  subject  to  which 
they  are  devoted. 

If,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  are  to  follow  both  horizontal 
and  vertical  lines  of  organization,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  makers  of  the  time-assignments  of  the  prog^ms  to  con- 
sider even  more  carefully  than  now  how  to  avoid  conflicts. 
One  day  might  be  given  to  the  departments  that  represent  the 
horizontal  sectioning;  another  to  those  representing  the  verti- 
cal.   But  a  better  plan  appears  to  be  to  drop  the  first  group. 

The  second  criticism  has  been  that  there  are  fields  not  cov- 
ered. The  foregoing  remarks  necessarily  touched  upon  this 
point.  But  certain  considerations,  which  involve  the  main 
policy  of  the  Association,  require  notice.  May  there  not  be 
an  educational  need  where  there  is  no  consciousness  of  that 
need,  no  want,  no  demand?  Again,  may  it  not  be  wise  to 
preempt  some  new  fields?  This  is  not  reversal  of  policy,  but 
an  extension  of  it.  The  National  Education  Association  has 
certainly  not  been  the  last  by  whom  the  old  has  been  laid  aside, 
but  has  often  been  among  the  first  to  try  the  new.  It  has 
indeed  been  something  of  a  searchlight  into  the  future.  It 
may  also  be  thaf  some  old  subjects  are  now  likely  to  be 
dropped  prematurely  for  lack  of  support  and  emphasis  by  the 
national  society. 

Among  the  fields  not  adequately  covered,  these  have  been 
suggested :  viz..  Educational  journalism ;  textbook  and  treatise 
writing;  the  physical  sciences;  the  classical  languages;  the 
modern  languages ;  proprietary,  parochial,  endowed,  boarding, 
and  other  "  private  "  schools ;  salaries  and  allied  topics ;  school 
architecture  with  its  component  elements,  ventilation,  lighting, 
sanitation,  sites;  school  management;  history;  professional 
ethics;  school  legislation;  medical  inspection;  pedagogics;  edu- 
cational histor}'.  We  are  opening  a  veritable  Pandora's  box, 
A  few,  however,  of  these  suggestions  have  present  weight  and 
force.  It  has  also  been  suggested  repeatedly  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Special  Education  should  be  replaced  by  at  least  four 
others:  viz..  Blind,  Deaf,  Feeble-minded,  Incorrigible.  As 
matters  stand  now  in  the  Department,  no  special  teachers  are 
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pleased  with  the  situation.  The  Department  is  too  extensive, 
and  it  attempts  to  unite  the  antipodal. 

The  existence  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Education  raises 
several  questions.  It  v^as  instituted  for  two  reasons :  first, 
because  the  instruction  of  the  Indians  is  a  special  problem; 
and,  second,  because  of  the  social  and  political  influence  of 
those  who  are  in  that  important  service.  But  if  we  are  to 
have  such  a  department,  why  not  one  that  deals  with  Negro 
education,  another  dealing  with  the  foreign-born  of  school 
age,  and  another  with  illiterate  adults? 

Again,  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Rural  and 
Agricultural  Instruction  raises  the  question  as  to  why  not 
also  a  department  of  urban  instruction?  Much  of  the  diffi- 
culty that  we  have  in  city  school  teaching  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  in  the  preparation  of  teachers,  we  have  failed  to  estimate 
properly  the  city  education  problem.  Here  rises  the  question 
of  a  department  wherein  may  be  discust  the  evening  school 
and  the  public  school  lecture  course. 

For  many  years  past,  I  have  attended  regularly  the  meetings 
of  the  Association  and  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence. 
Frequently,  I  have  reported  these  meetings  for  educational 
papers.  I  have  had  some  experience  both  as  a  speaker  upon 
the  programs  and  as  a  committee  member.  Lest  some  of 
these  remarks  may  be  taken  as  unfavorable  criticism,  before 
proceeding  farther,  let  me  say  emphatically  that  within  my 
observation  the  Association  has  been  admirably  conducted.  A 
great  work,  a  vast  work,  opens  before  it  because  of  the  uni- 
form success  of  the  past.  I  quote  the  language  of  Dr.  Soldan, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  when  I  say  that  America  is  the 
first  nation  to  realize  that  "  education  is  the  antidote  for 
civilization."  American  educators  have  undertaken  to  educate 
all  the  individuals  of  this  people  and  to  educate  also  the 
social  mind.  They  have  not  undertaken  this  voluntarily,  but 
the  task  has  come  to  them  from  the  public  itself.  In  a  certain 
sense,  the  National  Education  Association  maps  out  this  work 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  entirely  true  that  formal  education 
from  kindergarten  to  university  is  not  the  only  agency  em- 
ployed by  American  democracy  for  the  promotion  of  literacy 
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and  efficiency  and  morality,  of  culture  and  of  civilization;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  no  other  agency,  whether  of  the  press 
or  of  the  pulpit,  of  the  forum  or  of  the  court,  approaches  it 
in  importance.  This  statement  is  such  a  commonplace  that 
its  force  seems  spent.  Because  this  is  true,  it  becomes  the 
National  Education  Association  as  the  head  of  all  educational 
gatherings,  to  intend  to  compass  all  the  range  of  formal  educa- 
tion in  our  nation.  Its  scope  should  be  universal,  and  its  inter- 
est in  details  should  be  sufficient  to  cause  its  general  policies 
to  command  the  respect  of  all  intelligent  Americans  as  being 
grounded  upon  facts  and  in  line  with  the  well-approved  con- 
clusions of  practical  experience. 

Such  to  this  date  has  been  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the 
Association.  There  is  no  call  for,  no  thought  of,  any  re- 
versal of  policy. 

With  these  explicit  provisos  of  hearty  accord  with  what 
has  been  done, — even  more,  with  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
achieved  so  much  in  the  past, — I  may  venture  to  express  a  few 
opinions  that  represent  the  substance  of  what  I  have  come 
to  believe,  since  1901,  in  respect  to  the  organization  and 
classification  of  departments. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Education,  and  may 
therefore  be  supposed  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  "  out- 
siders." With  the  charter  provisions  of  1907  and  with  the 
great  enlargement  effected  in  the  membership  at  the  Cleveland 
meeting,  the  Council  may  now  be  taken  to  represent  the  acme 
of  the  practically  attainable  in  this  field.  It  may  fairly  be  said 
to  be  realizing  the  high  hopes  of  its  founders  of  the  year  1880. 
Its  recent  reports  and  all  of  its  papers  have  constituted  most 
important  documents  in  the  annual  volumes.  It  has  pursued 
a  carefully  determined  policy  and  has  chosen  its  officers  with 
discrimination.  Those  who  seek  to  improve  the  Association 
may  well  eliminate,  at  least  for  the  present,  any  concern  re- 
garding the  Council.  Possibly,  it  is  "  aristocratic,"  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  But  so  is  culture  itself.  I  quote  another 
member  of  the  committee,  President  Eliot,  when  I  say  that  a 
sound  "  democracy  is  glad  to  consult  experts  and  to  fol- 
low their  advice."     In  that  spirit,   the  body  of  the   mem- 
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bership  of  the  Association  welcomes  the  leadership  of  the 
Council, 

The  Department  of  Superintendence,  with  its  midwinter 
meeting  has  often  been  styled  "  the  little  N.  E.  A."  Its  pri- 
macy among  the  departments  is  not  merely  historical,  but 
largely  comparative  and  logical.  The  superintendents  of  the 
country  are  in  the  strategic  position  to  command  attention 
individually  and  collectively.  But  that  the  Department  should 
overshadow  even  the  Council  does  not  appear  wholly  fortu- 
nate. Nor  does  its  partial  replacement  by  the  Department  of 
Administration  in  the  summer  meeting  commend  itself  to 
the  judgment  of  all.  The  latter  Department  has  somewhat 
the  same  membership.  Its  officers  and  speakers  are  in  many 
instances  the  same  persons  who  figure  prominently  in  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence.  The  other  officers  and  members 
of  the  Department  are  laymen  who,  by  reason  of  happening 
to  be  board  members,  are  here  admitted  into  the  full  rights 
of  educators.  Of  course,  such  members  change  greatly  from 
year  to  year. 

The  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  superintendents  has  led  to 
its  attracting  a  following  from  classes  of  persons  really  but 
little  interested  in  or  concerned  with  the  work  of  supervision 
and  of  administration.  Several  societies  affiliate  with  the  De- 
partment, Personally,  I  have  long  been  in  hearty  accord  with 
the  views  of  those  who  from  time  to  time  have  presented 
resolutions  limiting  the  active  membership  of  the  Department 
to  persons  belonging  to  these  three  classes  only:  viz.,  super- 
visors (broadly  interpreted),  former  supervisors,  and  teachers 
of  school  administration,  management  and  supervision  in  nor- 
mal schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  To  this  date,  however, 
the  Department  has  been  unable  to  extricate  its  proper  mem- 
bership from  the  camp  followers.  Holding  a  summer  session 
as  well  as  a  winter  session  might  help. 

There  are  two  other  suggestions  affecting  matters  of  mo- 
ment that  seem  to  require  attention.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the 
suggestion  that  some  of  the  departments  should  be  subdivided 
into  sections.  For  example,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the 
Department  of  Higher  Education  continue  with  this  name, 
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but  be  subdivided  into  a  college  section,  a  graduate  section,  a 
section  devoted  to  professional  preparation,  and  a  section  of 
general  culture.  Neither  as  a  general  proposition  nor  in  this 
instance  does  the  plan  seem  to  me  workable.  In  fact,  the  mere 
multiplication  of  departments,  while  it  has  a  certain  attractive- 
ness as  a  matter  of  logic,  is  in  itself  one  of  the  administrative 
dangers  of  such  an  annual  convention.  The  charter  wisely 
provides  for  consolidation  as  well  as  for  expansion,  and  defi- 
nitely uses  that  term :  it  is  an  instance  of  sound  foresight. 

The  second  suggestion,  however,  does  commend  itself  to 
me.  It  is  proposed  to  have  an  executive  committee  of  five  for 
each  department,  to  consist  of  the  chairman,  the  retiring  chair- 
man of  the  preceding  year,  the  secretary,  and  two  members 
to  be  elected  by  the  department.  The  secretary  is  to  hold 
office  for  three  years  and  to  be  eligible  for  reelection.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  two  members  are  to  be  elected  for  three  years. 
The  general  duty  of  this  committee  consists  in  directing  the 
policy  of  the  department  with  reference  to  programs,  to  re- 
ports, and  to  all  special  committee  work.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  secretary  of  each  department  be  paid  a  salary  of  one,  two, 
or  three  hundred  dollars,  to  be  fixt  by  the  Trustees  and 
Directors  of  the  Association,  in  accordance  with  their  views 
as  to  the  relative  amounts  of  correspondence  and  other  work 
involved  in  the  several  departments.  This  suggestion  car- 
ries with  it  the  important  proposition  that  all  members  be 
enrolled  in  one  or  more  departments.  I  have  an  impression 
that  such  enrollment  would  considerably  increase  the  revenues 
of  the  Association.  If  so,  an  energetic  secretary  would  more 
than  earn  his  salary  in  part  perhaps  by  canvassing  for  new 
members,  but  in  the  main  by  holding  those  who  are  now 
but  transients. 

One  reason  why  this  proposition  seems  to  be  judicious  is 
that  it  seems  to  be  in  line  with  the  development  in  recent  years. 
I  refer  specifically  to  the  employment  of  a  competent  general 
secretary  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  general  program 
committee. 

Among  the  interested  members  of  the  Association  there  is 
general  agreement  that  we  must  aim  now  to  secure  a  larger 
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active  membership.  Recent  circulars  of  the  Secretary  say 
this  exphcitly.  Hitherto,  with  the  railroad  support,  now  made 
impossible  by  recent  legislation,  the  Association  has  relied 
largely  upon  the  associate  membership.  The  plan  of  per- 
manent department  secretaries  seems  to  provide  the  machinery 
for  enrolling  active  members.  Possibly,  danger  to  the  Asso- 
ciation lies  here  in  arousing  undue  rivalry  between  depart- 
ments to  the  extent  even  of  splitting  some  of  them  off  into 
separate  national  organizations,  but  the  contingency  does  ap- 
pear rather  remote.  The  history  of  the  Association  has  been 
one  of  constant  accessions. 

It  is  profitable  to  note  that  of  some  three  thousand  papers 
and  addresses  before  the  Association,  about  one-quarter  have 
been  presented  in  the  general  sessions,  one-fifth  in  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence,  one-twelfth  in  the  Council, 
one- fourteenth  each  in  the  Departments  of  Higher  Education, 
of  the  Kindergarten,  and  of  Music;  one-twentieth  each  in  the 
Departments  of  Elementary  Schools  and  of  Secondary  Schools,^ 
all  the  others  being  of  still  smaller  proportions.  No  statistics 
have  been  kept  of  attendance,  nor  do  I  remember  having 
spoken  with  any  one  else  to  confirm  or  correct  the  opinion; 
but  I  venture  to  say  that  in  the  past  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  the 
strength  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Association  have  been  given 
to  the  general  sessions,  to  the  Council,  and  to  the  Department 
of  Superintendence,  and  that  the  work  in  most  of  the  other 
departments  has  usually  been  somewhat  perfunctory.  This 
opinion  needs  the  qualification  that  the  more  recent  depart- 
ments tend  to  draw  the  interest  away  from  the  older  ones. 
Most  of  these  later  departments  represent  vertical  sectionings 
of  education,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  educational  continuum 
rather  than  the  educational  socium.  This  interest  in  process 
rather  than  in  grade  is  a  sign  of  progress. 

Many  have  exprest  regret  that  the  Department  of  Higher 
Education,  which  in  their  view  should  challenge  with  even 
the  Council  the  hegemony  of  the  Association,  should  be  so 
weak.  Their  regret  springs  from  a  failure  to  understand  what 
the  University  is.  But  the  subject  thus  suggested  is  too  large 
a  one  for  development  here. 
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Indeed,  the  entire  subject  is  too  large  for  a  single  paper 
or  for  one  man  or  for  one  committee  or  for  one  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  active  members  of  the  Association  to  undertake  to 
settle  for  any  great  period  of  time.  The  Trustees  and  the 
Directors  have  been  wary  of  it.  The  first  requirement  is  a 
careful  committee  report  by  a  committee  rather  larger  than 
the  present  one,  in  which  death  has  played  so  much  havoc. 

In  order  to  bring  matters  into  focus,  or  to  set  a  base  of 
departure,  I  hazard  the  following  recommendations :  viz., 

First,  the  appointment  of,  or  the  extension  to,  a  committee 
of  seven  instructed  to  report  in  1910. 

Second,  combine  the  interests  of  the  normal  schools,  of  the 
college  teachers  of  education  (who  now  maintain  their  sepa- 
rate society),  and  of  those  who  care  for  the  professional  ad- 
vancement of  present  teachers,  by  forming  a  new  department. 
This  would  eliminate  the  Departments  of  Normal  Schools 
and  of  Child-study  and  establish  a  Department  of  Professional 
Preparation. 

Third,  abandon  the  horizontal  grouping  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Kindergarten,  and  in  the  stead  of  the  three  other  de- 
partments complete  the  vertical  sectioning  as  follows :  viz., 

Language  and  Literature  Instruction. 

Social  and  Political  Science  Instruction. 

Philosophy  and  Psychology  Instruction. 

Mathematics  Instruction. 

Fourth,  substitute  for  the  Department  of  Special  Education 
these  four  Departments:  viz., 

The  Blind. 

The  Deaf. 

The  Feeble-minded. 

The  Incorrigible  and  Truant. 

Fifth,  substitute  for  the  Department  of  School  Administra- 
tion two  Departments:  viz., 

School  Architecture. 

School  Control  and  Legislation. 

Sixth,  establish  a  new  department  that  will  deal  with  sala- 
ries, pensions,  tenure,  leaves  of  absence,  etc.,  from  the  view- 
point of  the  teachers,  and  style  it,  perhaps,  the  Department 
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of  Professional  Welfare.  This  should  be  charged  with  the 
development  of  educational  ethics. 

Seventh,  still  farther  in  lieu  of  the  Departments  of  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  of  Elementary  Schools,  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, and  of  Normal  Schools,  establish  a  Department  of  School 
Management. 

Eighth,  let  the  other  departments  stand  as  now,  with  a 
few  changes  in  names. 

Ninth,  enroll  the  members  in  the  departments. 

Tenth,  employ  relatively  permanent  department  secretaries. 

Eleventh,  organize  executive  committees  in  each  depart- 
ment. 


ORGANIZATION  AS  SUGGESTED 


General  field  of 
education 

The  general  sessions 
The  Council  of  Education 

Professional 
concerns 

Superintendence 
Professional  Preparation 
Professional  Welfare 
School  Architecture 
School  Management 

Vertical 
sectioning 

Manual  Training 
Art  Instruction 

Supplemental 


Music  Instruction 

Business  Instruction 

Physical  Instruction 

Science  Instruction 

Technical  Instruction 

Rural  and  Agricultural  Instruction 

Language  and  Literature   Instruction 

Political  and  Social  Science  Instruction 

Philosophy  and  Psychology  Instruction 

Mathematics  Instruction 

Library 

The  Blind 

The  Deaf 

The  Feeble-minded 

The  Incorrigible  and  Truant 

School  Control  and  Legislation 

Kindergarten 

Indian  Education 

National  Organizations  of  Women 


There  are  here  suggested  twenty-six  departments  in  the 
place  of  twenty.  At  least  six  or  seven  more  might  present 
equal  claims.  The  six  added  give  "  special  education  "  some 
genuine  meaning  by  displaying  the  content  scientifically;  they 
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complete  the  cyclopedia  of  educational  subjects;  and  they 
sharply  define  the  professional  from  the  lay  interests.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  twenty-six  are  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  provide  time-assignments  with  less  of  conflict  between 
departments.  They  would  certainly  tend  to  draw  in  many 
more  high-school  and  college  teachers,  while  holding  the 
teachers  in  the  elementary  grades.  A  place  is  also  provided 
for  the  concerns  of  the  city  school  principal,  now  almost  for- 
gotten. At  the  same  time,  it  appears  that  only  the  minimum 
of  change  has  been  advocated. 

A  glance  at  the  foregoing  scheme  raises  the  questions  as 
to  how  soon  the  Department  of  Technical  Instruction  will 
absorb  that  of  Manual  Training  and  for  how  long  a  time  the 
Department  of  Organizations  of  Women  will  possess  interest 
to  the  women  of  the  Association.  Another  glance  shows  seve- 
ral departments  that  at  first,  if  not  always,  can  preserve  their 
value  tho  holding  but  one  session  in  convention  week,  while  the 
others  hold  two.  But  longer  thought  reveals  the  fact  that  we 
are  right  upon  some  of  the  new  and  vital  questions: — How 
long  can  we  afford  as  a  nation  not  to  have  our  educators  con- 
sider annually  that  greatest  of  all  our  national  problems, 
the  education  of  twelve  million  colored  Americans?  How 
soon  must  we  face  the  questions  of  control  as  presented  by 
private  as  well  as  by  government-supported  schools?  Do  we 
not  need  now  for  country  as  well  as  for  city  a  department 
that  shall  deal  with  the  problems  of  diseases,  of  poor  health,  of 
physical  defects,  and  of  poverty  in  relation  to  education  and 
culture  ? 

The  disposition  of  the  National  Education  Association  to- 
ward these  matters  of  the  social  need  will  affect  somewhat  the 
progress  of  our  American  society;  but  whether  that  disposi- 
tion be  affirmative  and  intelligent  will  settle  absolutely  whether 
or  not  the  Association  itself  progresses  or  declines.  A  com- 
mittee for  reorganization  and  reclassification  needs  to  keep 
the  aim  straight  before  its  eyes.  Its  duty  is  to  suggest  the 
machinery  requisite  for  the  success  of  education  in  accomplish- 
ing its  social  ends. 

William  Estabrook  Chancellor 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


VIII 
DISCUSSIONS 

SOME   SUFFRAGIST   ARGUMENTS  ' 

You  have  been  bombarded  lately  by  Suffragist  letters.  Per- 
haps you  will  allow  me  some  space  in  which  to  reply  to  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  notice  a  few  arguments  that  have 
appeared  elsewhere. 

Lady  McLaren's  letter  of  August  25th  is  sarcastic.  She 
taunts  the  members  of  the  Anti-Suffrage  League  with  a  desire 
to  prove  their  own  political  inferiority  to  the  agricultural  la- 
borer, and  then  asks,  "  How  can  such  inferior  beings  express 
an  opinion  on  the  franchise  or  anything  else?"  But  our 
withers  are  quite  unwrung.  It  is  the  old  dilemma  of  the 
educated  woman  and  her  gardener.  ''If  my  gardener 
votes,  why  not  I?"  The  dilemma  rests  on  a  confusion  of 
thought,  like  Lady  McLaren's  sarcasms.  We  are  not  trying 
to  prove  the  inferiority  of  the  educated  woman;  what  we  are 
trying  to  prove  to  Lady  McLaren  and  others  is  that  the 
suffrage  agitation  attributes  an  entirely  fictitious  importance 
to  the  Parliamentary  vote  in  the  whole  of  the  national  life. 
For  the  Suffragist  mind  the  vote  fills  the  whole  horizon;  they 
see  no  road  to  citizenship  or  progress  except  by  way  of  it. 
To  the  women  who  oppose  them,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
whole  attitude  seems  an  absurdity.  They  look  back  upon  the 
last  half-century,  and  they  see  that  the  enormous  progress 
made  by  women  during  that  time  in  education,  in  practical 
power,  and  legal  equality  has  been  made  without  the  Parlia- 
mentary vote ;  they  see  also  that  the  important  suffrage  women 

['  The  vigor  with  which  the  movement  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  women 
is  being  prest  in  certain  quarters,  lends  special  interest  to  the  following 
letter  which  was  recently  addrest  to  the  London  Times  by  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward. — Editor.] 
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have  possest  for  more  than  thirty  years  in  England  has  counted 
for  nothing  in  the  process ;  that  nobody  of  middle  age,  in  reck- 
oning up  the  gains  to  women  made  during  their  own  lifetime, 
ever  thinks  of  naming  the  local  government  vote  among  the 
causes  of  these  gains;  and  they  believe  that  the  whole  great 
object-lesson  points  for  the  future  to  further  specialization  of 
function  and  of  sphere,  rather  than  to  any  direct  interference 
or  competition  with  men  in  the  working  of  the  Parliamentary 
machine,  which  men  have  evolved.  The  educated  woman, 
using  her  education,  has  already  a  great  deal  more  influence  on 
the  national  life  than  her  gardener,  using  his  vote.  But  the 
gardener  is  in  a  relation  to  the  political  government  of  the 
country,  qua  man,  which  is  not  open  to  the  educated  woman; 
and  this  relation  is  properly  exprest  thru  the  vote.  The  women 
of  the  poorer  classes  have  at  their  command  another  sort  of 
education — infinitely  fruitful — which  they  also  bring  to  bear, 
as  wives  and  mothers,  on  the  life  of  the  nation,  with  immense 
effect.  Their  influence  thru  it,  again,  has  no  relation  to  the 
vote,  but  it  is  vital  to  the  existence  of  England.  And  for  the 
great  army  of  single  women,  either  of  the  industrial  or  edu- 
cated class,  the  unexhausted  possibilities  before  them,  thru 
combination,  thru  knowledge,  and,  as  I  strongly  hold,  thru  the 
still  unworked  resources  of  local  government,  are  practically 
endless.  In  following  the  suffragists,  the  women  of  all  these 
classes  are  following  a  will-o'-the-wisp;  they  are  endangering 
their  true  power  and  their  true  sphere,  and  grasping  at  a  par- 
ticular weapon,  which,  if  they  obtain  it,  will  only  add  to  the 
perplexities  and  turmoil,  will  only  diminish  the  ideal  and  dis- 
interested forces  of  human  life. 

Lady  McLaren's  remarks  about  the  "  aristocratic  "  compo- 
sition of  tlie  new  league,  may  be  safely  left  alone.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  league  are  drawn  from  all  classes,  like  their 
opponents,  as  the  national  petition  which  is  to  be  organized 
in  the  autumn  will,  in  my  belief,  abundantly  show.  And  it 
is  curious,  that  while  Lady  McLaren  goes  on  to  insist  that 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  children — "  to  make  the  world  a  hap- 
pier place  "  for  children — that  she  and  other  women  want  the 
vote — your  columns  have  lately  contained  a  letter  from  an 
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Englishwoman  conversant  with  America,  which  showed,  in 
a  striking  way,  how  closely  the  counter  agitation  against  the 
suffrage  in  America  is  connected  there  with  the  anxiety  felt 
by  many  American  women,  as  they  watch  the  growing  tend- 
ency in  their  country  to  the  "  disintegration  of  the  family," 
and  to  regarding  marriage  as  a  *'  social  bargain  only."  Some 
of  the  principal  suffragists  in  America  are  advocates  of  doc- 
trines on  divorce  which  would  horrify  this  country.  Nor  is 
the  connection  merely  accidental — however  sincerely  and  ear- 
nestly the  great  majority  of  suffragists  both  here  and  there 
would  repudiate  it.  This  anxiety,  let  us  take  note,  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  "  aristocratic  "  anxiety.  It  is  felt  by  "  students^ 
teachers,  and  settlement  workers,"  women  in  close  touch  with 
the  people  and  their  needs.  They  believe — with  us — ^that  prog- 
ress depends  on  "  specialization  " ;  not  on  men  and  women 
doing  precisely  the  same  things,  but  on  the  full  development 
of  the  functions  of  each;  and  they  feel  themselves  supported 
by  history  and  experience. 

To  turn  to  other  matters — a  good  deal  of  correspondence 
has  lately  appeared,  contesting  the  view  you  allowed  me  to 
urge  in  these  columns  as  to  the  arrest  or  stagnation  of  the 
suffrage  movement  in  America.  It  is  said  that  the  suffrage 
societies  in  the  States  greatly  outnumber  the  societies  on  the 
other  side;  that  the  Legislature  of  Colorado  has  lately  past 
a  resolution  approving  of  woman  suffrage;  and  it  has  been 
often  repeated  that  the  defeats  of  the  suffrage  are  due  not  tc^ 
the  opposition  of  women,  but  to  "  the  liquor  interest." 

As  to  the  general  position,  I  will  only  point  your  readers  to 
Mr.  Foxcroft's  article  "  The  check  to  woman  suffrage  in  the 
United  States,"  which  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  century  for 
November,  1904,  for  a  full  statement  of  the  movement's  gains 
and  losses  up  to  that  date.  Since  then  the  list  of  failures  has 
grown  in  every  direction,  as  is  shown  by  the  simple  tabulation, 
year  by  year,  of  the  suffrage  proposals  brought  before  the  vari- 
ous Legislatures,  and  the  results.  East,  west,  north,  south 
— suffrage  proposals  of  all  kinds  have  been  defeated;  and  if 
here  and  there  the  suffrage  vote  has  increased,  the  rule  is  en- 
tirely the  other  way.     I  have  already  quoted  the  facts  con- 
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ceming  Oregon,  where  the  hostile  majority  has  grown  from 
1,900  to  20,000. 

As  to  the  part  played  by  women  in  this  story  of  defeat,  no 
doubt  the  anti-suffrage  societies  are  not  as  numerous  as  those 
on  the  other  side.  In  the  first  place  the  anti-suffrage  societies 
represent  a  younger  movement;  in  the  next,  the  policy  of  the 
anti-suffragists  is  to  work  as  privately  and  inconspicuously 
as  possible.  Avoidance  of  public  agitation  and  platform  speak- 
ing has  been  one  of  the  notes  of  the  movement.  It  has  worked 
by  private  persuasion,  or  thru  the  Press  and  the  circulation 
of  literature,  starting  emergency  committees  when  need  arises, 
or  instructing  counsel  to  argue  before  the  committees  of  State 
Legislatures,  and  finding  in  this  way  an  ever-increasing 
support. 

Meanwhile,  the  really  deciding  force,  as  the  anti-suffragists 
showed  by  their  able  management  of  the  famous  Massachusetts 
referendum  of  1895,  is  the  force  of  the  silent,  the  abstaining 
women.  In  that  referendum,  out  of  575,000  women  532,000 
women — by  direction — abstained  from  voting;  22,000  voted 
for ;  864  against.  It  thus  comes  about  that  the  American  legis- 
lator of  today  is  confronted  by  a  new  situation.  Formerly 
only  the  petitioners  appeared  before  him,  and  the  presumption 
was  that  they  represented  their  fellows.  Now,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Foxcroft,  the  shrewd  Boston  observer,  whose  evidence 
I  have  been  partly  following: 

"  Legislative  hearings  on  this  question  resolve  themselves 
into  a  kind  of  joint  debate  between  women  who  want  the 
ballot  and  women  who  do  not  want  it;  and  the  women  who 
appear  to  remonstrate  against  the  extension  of  suffrage  to 
their  sex  are  not  only  as  intelligent,  as  sincere,  and  as  earnest 
as  those  who  seek  the  ballot,  but  they  are  able  to  point  to 
strong  evidence  in  justification  of  their  claim  to  speak  for 
an  overwhelming,  tho  hitherto  silent,  majority  of  their 
sex." 

The  defeated  party,  however,  are  always  unwilling  to  admit 
that  women  themselves  have  checked  the  movement;  they 
attribute  it  all  to  the  "  liquor  interest."  The  explanation  is 
really  too  simple.     All  over  the  States — everywhere — is  the 
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liquor  interest  so  strong — when  we  see  the  great  Prohibition 
movement  sweeping  over  the  country  with  a  success  which 
is  fairly  amazing  to  an  English  visitor  ?  I  have  already  tried 
to  show  in  The  Times  that  this  explanation,  as  applied  to  the 
latest  defeat  of  the  suffrage  in  Oregon,  is  obviously  ridiculous. 
And  the  probability  is  that  it  is  no  less  ridiculous  in  many  other 
cases.  Moreover,  at  the  last  arguing  of  the  matter  before  the 
Massachusetts  State  Committee,  Mr.  Saunders,  the  able  counsel 
of  the  Boston  "  Remonstrants,"  showed  a  temperance  map  of 
the  United  States  "  on  which  the  woman  suffrage  states  of 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Utah,  stood  alone,  with  Montana  and 
Nevada,  of  the  whole  forty-six,  as  undisputed  territory  of  the 
saloon,"  a  strange  fact,  if  woman  suffrage  be  really  so  much 
dreaded  by  the  liquor  interest. 

With  regard  to  Colorado,  in  a  state  which  has  granted  the 
suffrage,  and  where  accordingly  there  must  be  many  repre- 
sentatives and  officials  who  owe  their  seats  and  appointments 
to  it,  it  will  no  doubt  be  easy  to  find  a  certain  amount  of 
opinion,  especially  official  opinion,  in  favor  of  it ;  but  those  who 
wish  to  look  into  the  matter  should  read  a  very  full,  and,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  a  very  fair-minded  statement  of  the  whole 
position — as  it  was,  at  least,  up  to  1906 — in  the  Outlook 
(American)  for  January  27th  of  that  year,  given  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  Lewis,  an  old  resident  in  Colorado.  The  report 
that  Mr.  Lewis  makes  is  very  far  indeed  from  supporting  the 
case  for  woman  suffrage.  There  are,  moreover,  some  dark 
and  terrible  elements  in  it  which  may  well  give  pause  to  those 
who  remember  that  adult  suffrage,  or  something  like  it,  has 
been  made  a  practical  question  by  Mr.  Asquith's  recent  declara- 
tion. "  We  have  many  bad  women,"  says  Mr.  Lewis,  "  as  well 
as  good  women;  and  experience  and  statistics  show  that  next 
to  the  best  residence  precincts  those  containing  disorderly 
houses  and  female  '  rooming-houses  '  poll  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  women  voters.  Indeed,  the  hideous  accompaniment  of 
woman  suffrage  has  been  the  introduction  into  primaries  of 
both  parties,  into  registration  and  elections  in  cities  like  Den- 
ver, Pueblo,  Cripple  Creek,  Trinidad,  and  Leadville  of  this 
far  from  small  class  of  women  from  *  the  red-light '  districts. 
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who  are  more  absolutely  under  the  power  of  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  guardians  of  the  law  than  are  the  men  of  the 
same  grade  of  immorality.  ...  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  under 
ordinary  conditions  and  under  ordinary  police  administra- 
tions, 90  per  cent,  of  the  degraded  women  in  our  cities  are 
compelled  to  register  and  to  vote,  at  least  once,  for  the  candi- 
dates favored  by  the  police  or  sheriff's  officers.  And  many  of 
them  are  obliged  to  *  repeat.'  " 

No  wonder  that  the  educated  women  of  Colorado  feel  it 
their  duty  to  vote  in  such  conditions.     But  to  many  of  them 
it  is  apparently  a  very  unwelcome  duty;  and  the  influence 
they  gain  by  it  over  education,  or  the  power  it  may  sometimes 
give  them  to  insist  upon  a  decent  private  life  in  the  case  of 
candidates  for  office,  could  have  been  obtained  in  other  ways 
— as  the  example  of  the  Eastern  States  shows.    The  women  of 
what  one  may  call  the  upper  working  class,  belonging  to  native 
American  stocks,   and   representing   the  higher   industries — 
wives  or  relations  of  artisans,   mechanics,   and   small   shop- 
keepers,— ^\'ote  less  freely  than  any  other  women,  unless  their 
male  relations  press  them.     They   consider  the  vote   "  un- 
womanly," and  take  no  interest  in  politics.     Meanwhile,  the 
women  of  the  illiterate  immigrant  class,  Slavs,  Italians,  Greeks, 
or  Russians,  vote  freely  at  the  bidding  of  some  padrone  or 
boss,  or  of  their  priests.    The  woman-vote  has  neither  purified 
public  life  nor  made  elections  decent.    There  is  no  less  "  graft  " 
and  corruption  in  administration,  no  less  fraud  and  violence  at 
elections — fraud  and  violence  in  which  the  women  fully  share. 
If  under  these  circumstances  the   Legislature  of  Colorado, 
elected  by  such  procedure  as  Mr.  Lewis  describes,  and  by  such 
scandalous  methods  as  those  recently  reported  to  Congress  in 
the  Shafroth  case   ("  the  forging  of  registry'  lists  and  the 
stuffing  of  ballot  boxes,  organizing  '  repeaters,'  and  even  ar- 
ranging to  have  opposing  election  officers  driven  from  the 
voting  places,"  in  all  of  which  women  were  almost  as  much 
concerned  as  men),  has  been  testifying  to  the  good  of  woman's 
suffrage,  the  attitude  of  the  spectator  at  a  distance  must  be,  I 
think,  one  of  amused  and  skeptical  suspense  until  more  facts 
come  to  light ! 
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Finally,  let  me  quote  a  passage  from  Mr.  Foxcroft : 
"  The  witnesses  cited  by  the  suffragists  to  attest  the  benefi- 
cent results  of  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  women  in  the  suffrage 
states  are  most  of  them  public  meUj  who  either  are  now  in 
office  or  who  hope  to  be,  and  who  could  not  be  expected,  in 
either  case,  to  speak  ill  of  a  large  body  of  their  constituents. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  disinterested  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  the  experiment  has  worked  ill,  and  that  it  has  been 
especially  disastrous  to  women  themselves  in  blunting  their 
finer  sensibilities,  and  in  bringing  to  the  front  a  political  type 
of  woman  whose  conduct  and  characteristics  are  repellent 
to  those  who  cherish  conservative  and  reverent  ideals  of 
womanhood." 

Yours  obediently, 

Mary  A.  Ward 


A   PARTIAL   SUBSTITUTE   FOR   EXAMINATIONS 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years  a  somewhat  novel  method 
of  stimulating  and  testing  scholarship  has  been  found  to  yield 
good  results  in  Harvard  University.  Altho  without  doubt  this 
method  has  been  used  elsewhere  also,  the  present  note  is 
written  to  outline  it  very  briefly,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
found  useful  in  yet  other  cases. 

The  student  is  told  at  the  beginning  of  a  given  course  of 
lectures  upon  Chemical  Theory  ("Chemistry  8")  that  he  is 
to  write  an  essay  every  two  weeks,  during  one  of  the  regular 
hours  usually  occupied  by  lectures,  upon  some  subject  named 
by  the  instructor  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour.  He  knows 
that  the  subject  will  be  chosen  from  among  the  more  im- 
portant topics  treated  by  the  lecturer  or  by  the  required  read- 
ing during  the  preceding  two  weeks,  but  does  not  know  which 
one  until  the  moment  of  the  beginning  of  the  essay.  Some- 
times two  or  three  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  the 
coming  two  weeks  are  named  by  the  lecturer  beforehand,  in 
order  that  the  student  may  pay  especial  attention  to  them;  but 
he  never  knows  which  one  will  be  required  until  the  last 
moment. 
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The  method  seems  to  possess  several  advantages.  It  stimu- 
lates the  student's  interest  in  and  attention  to  both  the  lectures 
and  the  required  reading,  for  he  knows  that  he  will  soon  have 
to  write  about  some  topic  dealt  with  by  them;  it  causes  him 
to  think  about  the  subjects  discust,  to  contrast  and  compare  the 
conflicting  views  of  different  authorities,  and  to  separate  in 
his  mind  the  more  important  from  the  unimportant;  it  causes 
him  to  review  the  work  of  the  course  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  to  retain  the  more  important  ideas  in  his  memory,  but 
without  mere  "  cramming  " ;  it  causes  him  to  digest  his  knowl- 
edge in  a  way  usually  not  attainable  if  the  thesis  is  written 
outside;  it  militates  strongly  against  dishonesty;  and  finally, 
it  tests  in  a  very  effective  way  his  mental  attainment  and 
power.  A  large  part  of  the  mark  of  the  course  is  assigned 
upon  the  basis  of  these  essays  instead  of  upon  the  final 
examination.  If  a  student  is  absent  and  can  present  a  good 
excuse,  he  is  allowed  to  "  make  up  "  an  omitted  essay  by  a 
much  longer  thesis  written  outside  of  the  hour.  Some  of  the 
topics  actually  chosen  have  been  as  follows :  "  Dalton's  atomic 
theory,"  "  Avogadro's  rule,"  "  The  periodic  system,"  "  Val- 
ence," "  The  theory  of  solutions." 

Altho  this  method  can  not  replace  examinations  as  to  the 
testing  of  detailed  knowledge,  and  does  not  give  the  good 
student  opportunity  for  the  elaborate  and  complete  discussion 
of  a  subject  allowed  by  a  long  thesis  written  outside  of  the 
class,  it  seems  to  furnish  a  stimulus  and  a  test  not  afforded  by 
either  of  these  usual  academic  methods,  and  may  be  found 
useful  in  addition  to  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  this  method,  the  students  of  this  year's  class  were  asked 
on  the  occasion  of  the  last  of  these  essays  to  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions.  In  order  to  obtain  entirely  frank  replies, 
the  students  were  asked  not  to  sign  their  names,  but  to  indi- 
cate merely  the  mark  they  tliought  to  be  their  due  in  the 
course. 

A  typical  answer  is  given  afterwards  in  full. 
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The  Questions  with  the  Anszvers  Summarized  After  Each 

1.  Are  these  fortnightly  essays  more  effective  than  hour  ex- 
aminations in  stimulating  you  to  do  thoughtful  work? 

Answers :  41  Yes;  4  No;  2  Undecided. 

2.  Are  they  more  effective  than  theses  written  outside  ? 
Answers  : — 27  Yes;  16  No ;  4  Undecided. 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  plan? 

Answers: — Many  found  no  disadvantages;  8  spoke  of 
being  too  hurried ;  4  disliked  writing  on  gen- 
eral questions;  3  regretted  the  time  taken 
from  the  lectures ;  i  found  it  a  disadvantage 
that  the  plan  caused  him  to  do  more  work  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  done. 

4.  Can  you  think  of  a  more  effective  method  of  stimulating 
thought  ? 

Answers : — Many  could  think  of  no  better  way ;  8  advised 

the  use  of  oral  quizzes  in  addition;  6  thought 

that  occasional  outside  theses  might  be  used 

also,  and  there  were  a  few  scattering  sug- 

■    gestions  of  other  kinds. 

A  Typical  Answer 
(C+  to  B— ?) 

1.  I  think  that  these  fortnightly  essays  are  far  superior,  in 
the  stimulation  of  thoughtful  work,  to  the  hour  examination 
method. 

2.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  class  [fortnightly]  essays  are 
more  valuable  [than  theses  written  outside],  as  they  require 
at  least  a  temporary  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  outside 
theses  are  apt  to  become  a  rehash  of  book  matter. 

3.  Merely  because  they  take  up  the  time  of  one  lecture  out 
of  every  six. 

4.  None  that  would  be  any  more  practical  than  the  present. 

It  is  clear  from  these  statistics  and  this  series  of  answers 
that  the  students  as  well  as  the  instructors  have  found  the  use 
of  this  simple  device  to  be  beneficial. 

Theodore  W.  Richards 

Harvard  University 


IX 
REVIEWS 

Science  et  religion  dans  le  philosophic  contemporaine — Par  Emilk  Bou- 
TROUX,  membre  de  I'lnstitut.  Paris:  E.  Flammarion,  1908.  400  p. 
3  fr.  50  c. 

With  all  the  admirable  lucidity  of  thought  and  clearness  of 
expression  which  are  characteristic  of  his  people,  M.  Emile 
Boutroux  analyzes  the  development  of  religious  thought  and 
its  relations,  and  antagonisms,  to  science  thruout  the  centuries. 

In  a  few  pages  he  recalls  the  salient  points  of  our  intellectual 
evolution,  beginning  with  Greek  philosophy,  in  which  science, 
as  we  now  understand  it,  was  unknown,  and  when  religion,  still 
in  a  rudimentary  state,  was  confronted  with  philosophy  alone. 
Altho  originally  opposed  to  one  another,  religion  and  philoso- 
phy were  gradually  reconciled,  and  religion  itself  became 
purely  rational,  until  Christianity,  the  religion  of  love,  dis- 
placed the  older  beliefs. 

But  the  Pagan  rationality  still  persisted  in  the  scholasti- 
cism of  the  Middle  Ages  until  its  internal  and  external  disso- 
lution resulted  in  the  Reformation.  "  The  religious  faith, 
strengthened  by  its  trials,  manifested  itself  with  renewed  vigor 
among  Protestants,  as  among  Catholics.  On  neither  side  could 
it  any  longer  be  simply  a  habit  of  mind,  tied  to  traditions  and 
secular  observances.  It  was  a  conviction,  for  which  souls 
fought  and  suffered." 

"  But  this  was  not  all.  Science,  properly  called  the  positive 
science  of  nature,  emerges  at  this  period  and  aspires  to  de- 
velop itself  freely."  Indeed,  the  sixteenth  century  was  one  of 
searchings  in  this  wide  field.  The  "  Drum  hab'  ich  mich  der 
Magie  ergeben,"  of  Faust,  the  experimental  science  of  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  Galileo,  Gassendi,  were  but  the  first  of  the 
eager  and  hungry  seekers  after  light  and  truth.  The  fine  and 
free  philosophy  of  Locke  and  Pascal  was  the  origin  of  Kant's, 
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profound  and  learned  system,  wherein  he  finds  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  functions  of  reason  all  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  both  science  and  religion. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  progress 
of  thought  brought  science  and  religion  together,  until  they 
were  "  inclosed  respectively  in  the  heart  and  in  the  intellect,  as 
in  two  compartments  separated  by  a  dividing  partition."  And 
it  is  with  these  philosophies  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  M. 
Boutroux  argues,  showing  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  each,  and  from  them  he  will  finally  draw  his  conclusions. 

The  book  revels  both  in  naturalistic  and  spiritual  tendencies. 
In  each  the  mind  or  the  cause,  which  is  the  main  influence,  is 
discust  from  his,  or  its,  own  point  of  view,  then  from  that  of 
the  criticisms  it  has  provoked,  and  the  interpretation  given  to 
each  doctrine;  lastly,  M.  Boutroux's  own  criticism,  which 
naturally  interests  us  the  most.  Of  the  two  groups  which  de- 
fine modern  thought  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  science,  he 
places  in  the  first:  "the  positivism  of  Auguste  Comte,  or 
religion  of  humanity;  the  evolutionism  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  his  theory  of  the  unknowable;  the  monism  of  Haeckel, 
which  leads  to  the  religion  of  science;  the  psychology  and 
sociology  which  bring  back  religious  phenomenon  to  the  ra- 
tional manifestations  of  psychic  or  social  activity."  "  In  the 
second  one  may  include :  the  radical  dualism  of  Ritschl,  ending 
in  the  distinction  between  science  and  belief;  the  doctrine  of 
the  limits  of  science;  the  philosophy  of  action,  binding  science 
and  religion  to  a  common  principle;  the  doctrine  of  re- 
ligious experience,  as  expounded  by  William  James." 

The  latter  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  M.  Boutroux, 
not  only  in  his  Varieties  of  religious  experience,  but  also  in 
his  doctrine  of  pragmatism.  We  regret  that  he  does  not  treat 
Emerson  and  his  religious  doctrine,  nor  all  those  who,  altho 
claiming  originality,  still  are  derived  from  him;  for  exam- 
ple. Christian  Science,  New  Thought,  which  purged  of  their 
faults  and  excesses,  are  living  examples  of  his  teachings.  But 
Emerson  had  already  entered  into  the  classical  reserve  of  our 
nation  before  France  became  aware  of  our  intellectual  exist- 
ence, altho,  with  her  traditional  chivalry  and  courtesy,  she 
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readily  recognizes  that  of  which  she  is  aware:  our  living 
philosophers  and  teachers.  The  most  interesting  chapter  is 
the  last,  which  is  the  conclusion  or  summing-up  of  this  vast 
experience  of  many  minds.  With  us,  M.  Boutroux  stands 
astonished  at  the  mass  of  evidence  in  this  conflict  of  science 
and  religion;  at  the  cries  of  the  "  failure  of  science"  and  the 
"  failure  of  religion  "  by  the  opponents  of  each;  at  their  strug- 
gle, their  vitality,  their  strength,  their  growing  influence,  each 
in  its  sphere,  and  finally,  with  a  sigh,  admits  that  they  are 
irreconcilable. 

"  In  spite  of  their  relation,  science  and  religion  remain,  and 
must  remain  distinct."  '*  They  will  develop  and  grow  by  their 
very  conflict."  "  The  struggle  will  temper  one  and  the  other, 
and,  if  reason  prevails,  from  their  distinct  principles,  become  at 
once  larger,  stronger,  and  more  supple,  will  rise  a  form  of  life 
ever  wider,  richer,  deeper,  free,  beautiful,  and  intelligible.  But 
these  two  autonomous  powers  can  only  strive  toward  peace, 
concord,  and  harmony,  without  even  pretending  to  touch  the 
goal;  for  such  are  human  conditions." 


Notes  sur  les  Etats-Unis — Par  Andr£  Tardieu.     Paris:  Calmann-Levy, 
1908.     380  p.     3  fr.  50  c. 

This  much-praised  book  is  a  great  disappointment.  It  is 
not  literature,  but  journalism,  and  pretty  poor  journalism  at 
that,  M.  Tardieu  gave  some  lectures  at  Harvard  University, 
spent  some  days  in  Washington,  and  appears  to  have  visited 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  Sherry's,  in  New  York. 
On  so  slight  a  foundation  are  these  Notes  built !  M.  Tardiea 
heard,  and  repeats,  many  things  about  America  that  are  quite 
untrue,  and  which  can  only  have  been  told  him  by  very  pro- 
vincially-minded  persons.  He  praises  every  one  whom  he  met 
and  who  was  polite  to  him;  the  second-rate  and  the  fifth-rate 
alike.  He  discovered,  apparently,  that  Americans  had  rather 
a  low  opinion  of  France  because  of  its  defeat  by  Germany  in 
the  war  of  1870-71,  until  they  learned  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  French  army  in  Morocco.  Then  they  replaced 
France  at  the  head  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  This 
is  simple  banality. 
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M.  Tardieu  has  apparently  not  heard  of  the  best  recent 
book  in  the  Enghsh  language  on  the  French  people.  It  is  Mr. 
William  Crary  Brownell's  French  traits.  Were  M.  Tardieu 
to  read  Mr.  Brownell's  admirable  book,  he  would  have  to  revise 
his  judgments  of  the  American  opinion  of  France  and  also  his 
estimate  of  the  trustworthiness  of  some  of  the  sources  of  his 
recent  information. 

M.  Tardieu's  treatment  of  education  in  the  United  States 
is  quite  worthless. 


Deutsche  Schulerziehung — 2  vols.      Munchen  :   J.  F.  Lehmann's  Verlag, 
1907.     xiii-i-634  p.     10  marks. 

So  numerous  are  the  important  contributions  of  German 
writers  to  educational  literature  that  one  must  be  content  to 
record,  rather  than  to  discuss,  those  of  even  exceptional  merit. 
The  work  under '  consideration  seems,  however,  to  call  for 
more  extended  comment,  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
atmosphere  apparent  thruout  its  pages,  Deutsche  Schulerzie- 
hung, as  interpreted  by  Professor  Rein  and  his  associates,  may 
be  characterized  as  an  insistent  plea  that  all  the  educational 
processes  carried  on  in  the  German  schools  shall  make  for 
nationalism,  for  the  stimulation  in  their  pupils  of  the  Ger- 
manic ideal.  This  general  tendency  is,  of  course,  not  new. 
It  existed  as  a  strong  under-current,  even  before  the  present 
emperor  in  the  educational  conference  of  1890  made  it  the 
watchword  of  the  new  education.  The  strange  feature  re- 
vealed in  this  book  is  the  air  of  concern,  of  anxiety  discernible 
under  the  brave  words. 

We,  too,  have  a  grave  problem  of  national  education  on 
our  hands;  infinitely  more  serious,  one  would  suppose,  be- 
cause of  the  incongruous  elements  that  we  are  to  weld  into 
homogeneity  by  a  common  language  and  common  institutions ; 
yet  we  seem  serenely  confident  of  ultimate  success.  We  are 
conscious  of  the  magic  spell  that  is  at  work  in  our  favor. 
Yet  we  do  not  claim  that  there  are  any  compelling  virtues  in 
our  vernacular,  apart  from  its  literary  qualities  and  its  service- 
ability. It  is  indeed  puzzling  to  understand  the  hysterical 
outbursts  that  occur  repeatedly  in  this  volume;  as  when,  for 
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example,  in  a  discussion  on  essay-writing  in  German  ^  (page 
278)  we  are  told:  "To  express  one's  self  in  German  means 
to  express  one's  self  frankly,  honestly,  and  to  call  things  by 
their  right  name,  without  guile,  without  flattery,  without 
deceit.  These  German  virtues  are  to  find  expression  in  the 
compositions  of  our  common-school  pupils,  for  our  language 
has  in  its  nature  these  specifically  German  qualities."  Equally 
extravagant  is  this  utterance  that  no  translation  can  adequately 
reproduce :  "  'Deutsch  '  sprechen  und  schreiben  heisst  auf 
einer  hoheren  Stufe :  Dichter  sein." 

In  endeavoring  to  foster  a  strongly  national  sentiment,  do 
such  writers  not  approach  the  border  line  of  chauvinism?  It 
would  be  unfair,  however,  to  make  this  appear  the  prevailing 
tone  of  the  volume.  If  we  are  inclined  to  chafe  under  such 
a  clamor  of  nationalism  rampant,  we  may  turn  with  undis- 
guised pleasure  to  Professor  Rein's  tolerance  of  spirit:  to 
him,  "  True  national  culture  is  never  one-sided  or  intolerant, 
never  opinionated  or  prejudiced;  our  young  people  must  be 
protected  equally  against  national  pettiness  and  national  ar- 
rogance." Here  is  a  champion  of  a  worthy  ideal  who  can 
combine  genuine  patriotism  with  a  broad  humanity. 

There  is  a  dark  shadow  that  seems  to  rest  upon  German 
conditions;  it  is  indicated  by  the  depressing  question  in  the 
preface :  "  Does  our  German  advance  in  culture,  our  de- 
votion to  ideals,  keep  pace  with  our  civilization,  our  material 
success?''  Rein  himself  criticizes  the  prominence  that  Ger- 
man schools  give  to  intellectual  efficiency,  and  the  correspond- 
ing indifference  to  character  formation.  He  confirms  what 
Mr.  Sadler  pointed  out  several  years  ago  in  his  "  Unrest  in 
secondary  education  in  Germany  and  elsewhere"  (English 
Special  Reports,  volume  9).  His  hopes  for  a  change  center  in 
the  strength  of  the  national  idea  within  the  school;  to  him 
those  studies  seem  most  important  that  will  make  the  pupils 
better  Germans. 

To  justify  his  demand  for  a  strong  national  bias  as  the 
result  of  school  life,  Rein  has  gathered  into  a  number  of  essays, 

^  ■•  Muttersprache   und   Deutschunterricht  in  Volks-  und  Fortbildungs- 
schulen.     Von  Dr.  Ernst  Weber. 
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at  the  close  of  his  second  volume,  utterances  of  representative 
educators  in  England,  America,  Japan,  and  Denmark  that  in- 
dicate by  what  means  a  vivid  national  consciousness  is  propa- 
gated in  those  countries  thru  the  mediation  of  schools  and 
teachers. 

The  most  noteworthy  paper  in  the  whole  work,  both  because 
of  its  suggestiveness  and  its  broad  humanity,  is  the  essay  on 
"  Modern  language  teaching  "  by  Dr.  Hausknecht.  The  article 
shows  a  complete  absence  of  that  self-complacency  so  character- 
istic of  the  narrow  enthusiast;  it  reflects  the  tolerance  born  of 
extensive  travel,  of  intelligent  and  sympathetic  observation,  of 
comprehensive   knowledge.      Dr.    Hausknecht's   acquaintance 
with  England,  France,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  has  not 
rendered  him  less  patriotic  a  German;  it  prompts  him  to  ap- 
propriate wisely  whatever  he  recognizes  as  meritorious  in  the 
educational  efforts  of  the  various  nations.     The  educational 
ideal  of  modern  Germany,  he  says,  centers  in  an  intellectual 
efficiency  that  derives  its  strength  and  support  from  the  attain- 
ments of  all  civilized  nations,  from  their  languages  and  litera- 
tures.   It  recognizes  the  broad  conception  of  humanity  without 
sacrificing  nationalism.     It  has  no  desire  to  imitate  slavishly 
foreign  methods,  but  spurning  narrow  "  jingoism,"  it  recog- 
nizes, appreciates,  and  honors  the  good  that  foreign  nations 
can  contribute.     Nor  will  Hausknecht  sanction  the  practise  of 
arraying  the  utilitarian  and  scientific  tendencies  against  each 
other;  to  him  there  appears,  parallel  to  the  practical  advan- 
tages of  the  English  language,  its  ideal  value  as  a  cultural 
element  (page  358).     How  different  from  the  point  of  view 
indicated  in  the  opening  portion  of  this  paper,  is  his  declara- 
tion :     "  wir  erziehen  im  nationalen  Staat  fiir  den  Dienst  der 
Menschheit,"  and  the  positive  statement  that  a  real  scientific 
understanding  of  German  literature  is  impossible  without  de- 
tailed knowledge  both  of  French  and  of  English  literature! 

In  addition  to  its  admirable  poise  the  essay  deserves  par- 
ticular attention  because  of  the  completeness  of  its  informa- 
tion on  the  theory  and  practise  of  modern  language  teaching. 

There  is  abundant  food  for  thought  in  the  volumes  under 
consideration.     A  careful  study  of  their  contents  will  repay 
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every  student  of  the  subject,  whatever  may  be  his  attitude  to- 
ward their  central  argument. 

Julius  Sachs 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


Elementary  pedagogy — By  Levi  Seeley.  New^ork  :  Hinds,  Noble  &  Co., 

1907.     X  4-  337  p.     $1.25. 

We  are  informed  in  the  preface  that  the  author  has  designed 
this  book  primarily  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  pedagogy. 
For  normal  school  pupils  especially  something  has  been  needed 
which  should  cover  the  field,  and  at  the  same  time  present  the 
subject  in  an  attractive  and  vital  fashion  to  students  who 
have  hitherto  found  it  dry,  difficult,  and  hard  to  com- 
prehend. The  table  of  contents  shows  that  the  field  covered 
is  not  unlike  tliat  treated  in  other  books  of  this  class,  tho 
such  titles  as  "  The  elective  system,"  "  Play  as  a  factor  in 
education,"  and  "  Religious  education  "  exhibit  the  author's 
desire  to  bring  normal  school  students  into  touch  with  some 
modern  phases  of  educational  discussion. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  made  up  of  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  men  well  known  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion. The  author  believes  that  literal  quotation  is  the  most 
sincere  and  effective  means  of  conveying  to  the  young  student 
the  aspirations  and  conclusions  of  those  who  have  contributed 
to  the  building  of  a  philosophy  of  education.  Owing  to  the 
abundance  of  quotation  and  to  the  many  concrete  illustra- 
tions introduced  by  the  author  himself,  the  style  of  the  book 
is  varied  and  ought  to  prove  interesting  even  to  fairly  youth- 
ful readers.  Indeed,  we  should  say  that,  as  contrasted  with 
other  books  of  this  type.  Professor  Seeley's  work  marks  a  dis- 
tinct advance  in  pedagogic  presentation  of  his  subject.  One 
notes  the  informality  of  treatment,  the  absence  of  controversial 
discussion,  a  certain  breadth  and  liberality  of  view,  and 
especially  a  profound  faith  in  the  moral  effects  of  right  edu- 
cation. The  book  is  one  that  might  be  read  with  interest  by 
others  than  prospective  teachers. 

But  good  as  the  book  is  of  its  kind,  it  belongs  to  a  type 
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that  must  become  obsolete  before  education  as  a  study  will 
command  the  support  and  respect  of  practical  and  scientific 
men.  Too  much  of  the  professional  reading  which  is  now 
at  the  disposal  of  prospective  teachers  is  a  hopeless  jumble  of 
personal  opinion,  and  of  the  tested  results  of  experience;  of 
more  or  less  vague  ideals,  and  of  actualities.  Too  much  of 
our  so-called  literature  of  pedagogy  consists  of  hazy  general- 
izings  and  moralizings  about  education.  It  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether,  in  the  case  of  the  average  teacher,  the  study 
of  this  educational  material  is  not  largely  futile. 

The  source  of  these  weaknesses  in  so  many  books  on  peda- 
gogy seems  to  lie  in  a  confusion  of  aims.  An  illustration  from 
another  field  may  make  this  clear.  When  it  was  proposed  to 
utilize  natural  science  as  a  study  for  children  (secondary  school 
science  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  and  especially  the 
modern  nature  study  movement)  there  existed  much  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  purposes  to  be  subserved  by  this  study.  For 
some,  it  had  a  religious  or  highly  ethical  purpose  (to  re- 
veal divine  will  in  the  universe,  the  moral  order  underlying 
material  processes,  etc. ) ;  with  others,  and  especially  some 
nature  study  enthusiasts,  the  objects  were  esthetic  or  moral 
(to  beget  love  of  nature,  humaneness  towards  animals,  and 
the  like).  In  recent  times  it  has  become  apparent  that  these 
objects,  however  laudable  they  may  be  in  themselves,  can 
not  be  merged  with  the  study  of  nature  in  a  truly  scientific 
way  without  entailing  hopeless  confusion.  The  scientific  atti- 
tude towards  nature  is  not  inconsistent  with  an  attitude  of 
ethical  or  esthetic  appreciation;  but  it  seems  to  be  true  that 
to  attempt  to  develop  these  two  attitudes  simultaneously  among 
children  is  to  produce  confusion  in  both  fields. 

In  the  making  of  teachers  we  are  concerned,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  establishing  ideals  and  appreciations  in  the  minds 
of  our  youths;  and  on  the  other,  with  indicating  how  these 
ideals  may  be  realized  in  practise.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  young  men  and  women  who  take  up  teaching  as 
a  profession  should  be  inspired  by  lofty,  even  religious  and 
patriotic,  ideals.  They  should  have  strong  and  fine  sentiments 
regarding  educational  agencies,  and  they  should  have  great 
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faith  in  educational  purposes.  To  produce  these  feeling  atti- 
tudes it  is  necessary  and  desirable  that  we  resort  to  the  means 
which  have  from  immemorial  times  been  used  to  awaken  senti- 
ment, passion,  and  devotion.  Poetry,  music,  allegory,  proverb, 
dogma,  story,  prophecy — all  these  and  more  are  our  instru- 
ments wherewith  to  move  the  feelings  and  to  establish  ideals. 
But  it  is  of  no  less  importance  that  the  teacher  should 
have  secure  possession  of  a  body  of  facts  regarding  children, 
society,  studies,  and  method.  For  her  this  is  the  field,  not 
of  the  ideal,  but  of  the  practical  and  the  scientific.  This  is 
the  content  of  pedagog}-,  not  as  an  idealized  philosophy  of 
education,  but  as  applied  art  and  science.  Here  the  teacher's 
feet  should  rest  on  the  solid  ground  of  fact,  and  the  book 
which  is  written  to  aid  her  in  preparation  for  her  work  should, 
in  this  respect,  deal  with  realities  and  the  results  of  actual 
experience. 

It  is  owing  to  his  failure  to  separate  these  two  fields  in  his 
book  that  Professor  Seeley  does  not,  in  our  estimation,  produce 
a  work  which  could  be  called  scientific.  Many  of  his  quota- 
tions and  concrete  illustrations,  for  example,  deal  with  the  ideal, 
and  unless  subjected  to  a  very  special  interpretation,  fail  to 
give  light  relative  to  actual  facts  in  education.  Many  of  his 
generalizations  are  either  trite,  even  to  the  youthful  student  of 
the  art  of  teaching,  or  else  so  vague  as  to  be  susceptible  of 
almost  any  interpretation.  Much  of  the  moralizing  about 
education  is  very  far  from  the  domain  of  the  practical  and 
might  well  repel  the  experienced  teacher.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Professor  Seeley  has  quoted  extensively  from  those  who 
have  exprest  elaborate  opinions  about  education,  but  very 
seldom  from  those  who  have  made  scientific  studies  in  this 
field. 

The  fault  in  all  this  lies  in  the  attempt  to  blend  in  one 
"book  or  presentation  the  methods  and  means  by  which  educa- 
tional aspirations  and  ideals  are  produced,  with  those  bv 
which  educational  knowledge  and  skill  of  a  practical  kind 
are  developed.  This  blending,  whatever  else  it  may  produce, 
certainly  does  not  give  a  scientific  pedagogy  or  a  sen-iceable 
guide  to  practise.     We  repeat  that  in  this  respect  Professor 
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Seeley's  elementary  pedagogy  only  follows  the  example  of  a 
multitude  of  writers,  most  of  whom  have  not  written  as  inter- 
estingly as  he. 

David   Snedden 
Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


The  elements  of  physics — By  S.  E.  Coleman,  Oakland  (Cal.)  High  School. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1907.     x-f-439  p. 

Physics — By  C.  R.  Mann,  University  of  Chicago,  and  G.  R.  Twiss,  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Cleveland.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1907. 
X  +  453  p.     $1-25. 

Forty  lessons  in  physics — By  Lynn  B.  McMullen,  Shortbridge  High 
School,  Indianapolis.     New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1907.     x  +  452  p. 

Each  of  the  three  books  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  text 
for  the  classroom  work  in  high  school  physics,  the  laboratory 
work  to  be  taken  from  some  one  of  the  many  manuals  al- 
ready in  use. 

The  book  by  Coleman  is  much  like  the  ordinary  high 
school  textbook,  the  few  differences  are,  if  anything,  to 
its  disadvantage.  For  example  no  definitions  are  given  of  the 
absolute  units  of  force  and  energy,  thus  necessitating  a  less 
clear  and  more  superficial  treatment  of  the  phenomena  of 
dynamics  than  could  otherwise  be  given.  The  definitions  of 
the  various  physical  quantities  are  no  better  than  those  to 
be  found  in  the  average  elementary  textbook.  As  an  ex- 
ample take  the  term  "  pressure,"  which  should  be  defined  and 
measured  in  terms  of  force  per  unit  area,  and  is  a  physical 
quantity  as  distinct  from  force  as  density  (mass  per  unit 
volume)  is  distinct  from  mass.  One  finds  in  Mr.  Coleman's 
book  the  following  definition :  "  The  pressure  upon  each  unit 
of  area  of  a  surface  is  sometimes  called  the  intensity  of  pres- 
sure or  the  rate  of  pressure  to  distinguish  it  from  the  total 
pressure  on  the  surface."  He  might  as  well  have  defined 
density,  by  saying  that  the  density  of  each  unit  of  volume  of  a 
substance  was  sometimes  called  the  intensity  of  density  or 
the  rate  of  density  to  distinguish  it  from  the  total  density 
of  the  substance. 

The  educational  value  of  physics  lies  largely  in  the  training 
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in  accuracy  of  thought  and  statement  concerning  concrete 
things  which  this  science  is  preeminently  qualified  to  give ;  and 
the  book  by  Coleman  contains  little  to  recommend  it  in  this 
respect  over  the  books  already  in  use. 

In  the  book  by  Mann  and  Twiss  are  found  a  number  of  de- 
partures from  the  methods  of  presentation  ordinarily  adopted. 
The  authors  have  attempted  to  develop  a  better  system  of 
instruction  in  physics.  "  Such  a  system,"  they  say  in  their 
preface,  "  ought  to  give  the  mental  training  which  has  been 
so  much  emphasized;  but  it  ought  also  to  inspire  in  the  boys 
and  girls  a  living  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  and  to  develop 
in  them  the  scientific  habit  of  mind,  the  ability  to  utilize  their 
knowledge,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  natural  phenomena." 

The  book  will  well  repay  any  teacher  for  the  time  spent  in 
its  perusal.  The  methods  of  treating  the  various  subjects 
and  the  suggestions,  questions,  and  problems  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter  will  give  valuable  hints  concerning  new  ways 
of  presenting  these  subjects  to  a  class.  The  practise  of  defin- 
ing every  new  physical  quantity  introduced  by  showing  its  re- 
lation to  the  fundamental  quantities  of  mass,  length,  and 
time,  is  a  most  excellent  feature  of  the  book,  and  if  adopted 
by  every  teacher  when  thinking  of  physical  quantities,  would 
lead  to  a  marked  and  much-needed  improvement  in  their 
definition. 

The  work  does  not,  however,  seem  at  all  well  adapted 
for  use  as  a  textbook  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  beginners. 
Each  subject  is  developed  by  discussing  some  group  of  phe- 
nomena with  which  the  student  is  supposed  to  be  more  or 
less  familiar,  and  the  fundamental  definitions  and  principles 
are  given  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  but  the  statement 
of  these  definitions  and  principles  is  not  sufficiently  emphasized 
to  fix  the  attention  of  the  student  upon  the  important  idea 
underlying  the  discussion.  The  beginner,  therefore,  is  likely 
to  have  much  difficulty  in  extracting  definite  information 
from  the  text.  The  authors  have  endeavored  to  overcome 
this  by  appending  a  brief  simimary  to  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  but  the  statements  in  the  summary  are  so  brief 
that  the  student  is  not  likely  to  derive  much  help  from  them. 
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For  example,  such  a  statement  as  "  The  unit  of  force  is  the 
dyne  and  its  symbol  is  ^f~^  "  is  too  brief  to  convey  much 
meaning  to  the  mind  of  the  beginner,  even  tho  that  beginner 
has  read  the  previous  discussion  concerning  the  difficulty  a 
locomotive  has  in  imparting  velocity  to  a  train  of  cars. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  point  out  one  oversight 
in  the  preparation  of  the  text.  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion to  illustrate  the  relation  between  force,  mass,  and  ac- 
celeration, the  authors  remark  "  for  everybody  knows  that  an 
engine  that  can  easily  move  a  short  train  may  fail  to  move 
a  long  one,  so  that  another  engine  must  be  added."  A  little 
consideration  will  show  that  this  is  a  case  of  force  acting 
against  frictional  resistance  and  not  of  force  imparting  ac- 
celeration to  a  mass. 

The  statement  is  made  in  the  preface,  that  "  great  pains 
have  been  taken  to  have  every  picture  a  photograph  of  a  real 
thing,  for  a  photograph  is  always  more  interesting  than  a 
woodcut.  It  is  believed  that  these  will  add  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  work."  There  is,  however,  this  objection; 
the  photograph  of  the  real  thing  shows  so  many  details  that 
the  principle  to  be  illustrated  is  hopelessly  concealed  from 
the  beginner.  What  benefit,  for  example,  can  the  student 
derive  from  looking  at  a  photograph  of  a  complicated  mass 
of  wheels,  beams,  and  shafting  labelled  "  A  triple  expansion 
pumping  engine,"  or  from  seeing  the  photograph  of  an  in- 
duction coil  without  any  accompanying  diagram  to  show  the 
different  parts  and  their  connections?  On  the  whole  the 
book  seems  likely  to  accomplish  more  as  an  inspiration  to 
the  teacher  than  as  a  text  for  the  beginner. 

The  Forty  lessons  in  physics,  by  McMullen,  is  a  book 
of  a  very  different  type  from  either  of  the  preceding.  The 
text  contains  little  more  than  definitions  and  brief  state- 
ments of  the  fundamental  principles  of  physics.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  and  their  application,  the  author  evi- 
dently intends  to  have  conducted  in  the  classroom  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher.  In  place  of  the  usual  pictures  of 
apparatus  and  machines,  the  book  contains  only  line  diagrams 
of  the  essential  parts.     Numerous  questions  and  problems  are 
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given  at  the  end  of  each  lesson,  and  a  very  excellent  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  numerous  tables  of  physical  constants 
which  are  much  more  extensive  than  can  be  found  in  the 
ordinary  textbook.  By  means  of  these  tables  and  judiciously 
selected  questions  and  problems,  the  teacher  should  be  able 
to  make  the  principles  of  physics  more  definite  and  real  to 
the  student  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

The  enthusiastic  teacher  who  wishes  to  develop  the  prin- 
ciples of  physics  by  classroom  discussion  will  find  the  book 
a  very  useful  one  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the  student  and  to 
serve  as  a  kind  of  syllabus  of  the  work. 

F.  L.  Tufts 
Columbia  University 


The  Tragedies  of  Seneca — Translated  into  English  verse,  to  which  have 
been  appended  comparative  analyses  of  the  corresponding  Greek  and 
Roman  plays  and  a  mythological  index.  By  Frank  Justus  Miller. 
Chicago  :   The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1908.   x  +  534  p.  $3.00  net. 

To  most  students  and  to  many  teachers  of  Latin  the  name 
Seneca  suggests  no  more  than  the  rather  vague  idea  of  a 
collection  of  philosophical  essays  and  letters.  Relatively  few 
have  any  real  acquaintance  with  the  group  of  tragedies  com- 
monly ascribed  to  him.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  several  of 
the  plays  possess  real  merit  of  their  own  and  all  are  of  interest 
as  illustrating  the  effect  produced  upon  Greek  tragedy  in 
passing  thru  the  medium  of  a  Roman  mind.  The  survival 
of  the  Greek  prototypes  of  a  majority  of  the  Senecan  trage- 
dies affords  opportunity  for  an  interesting  and  instructive 
comparison. 

Fortunately  a  revival  of  interest  in  this  branch  of  Latin 
literature  seems  to  have  set  in.  The  plays  are  studied  now 
in  many  colleges  in  the  Latin,  and  within  the  past  few  years 
two  metrical  translations  in  English  have  appeared. 

The  most  recent  of  these  is  the  work  of  Professor  F.  J. 
Miller,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  For  the  dialog  he 
has  employed  the  English  heroic  verse  (except  for  the  Medea, 
where  the  Alexandrine  is  used),  and  for  the  several  choruses 
a  variety  of  lyric  meters.     Professor  Miller  is  known  already 
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as  an  editor  of  Ovid  and  Vergil,  and  to  this  new  task  he  has 
given  a  vast  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  hard  work.  The  re- 
sult is  seen  in  a  remarkably  accurate  rendering  into  spirited 
and  often  melodious  English  verse.    Take  for  example,  Here. 

M-.  955-957: 

Now  is  the  whole  round  world  at  last  subdued: 
The  swollen  seas  give  place,  and  e'en  the  realms 
Infernal  have  our  toils  heroic  known. 
The  heavens  alone  remain  untried,  a  task 
Well  worth  the  struggles  of  a  Hercules. 

Or  Oct.,  806-810; 

Why  vainly  strive  against  the  powers  above? 
For  Cupid's  weapons  are  invincible. 
Your  puny  fires  by  those  fierce  flames  he'll  dim 
By  which  he  oft  has  quenched  the  bolts  of  Jove, 
And  brought  the  Thunderer  captive  from  the  skies. 

These  lines  will  show  Professor  Miller's  success  in  handling 
the  rather  cumbersome  and  difficult  Alexandrines  {Med., 
757-761): 

At  my  command  the  sun  and  stars  together  shine, 
The  heavenly  law  reversed;  while  in  the  Arctic  sea 
The  Bears  have  plunged.     The  seasons  too  obey  rny  will; 
I've  made  the  burning  summer  blossom  as  the  spring, 
And  hoary  winter  autumn's  golden  harvest  bear. 

The  translator's  favorite  meter  for  lyric  passages  is  the 
common  octosyllabic  verse,  which,  with  certain  licenses,  is 
employed  to  represent  various  measures  in  the  original  ana- 
pests,  choriambics  and  sapphics  as  well  as  iambics.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  second  chorus  of  the  Phcedra,  where  Seneca 
used  sapphic  and  choriambic  verses,  the  translator  has  only 
iambics,  with  occasional  intrusion  of  an  anapest — e.  g.,  in 
736-740: 

He  fled  away  like  the  stormblast  wild, 
More  swift  than  cloud-compelling  winds: 
And  swifter  than  the  comet's  torch 
When,   driven   before  the   wind,   it  speeds 
With  long-drawn,  trailing  fires. 

In  the  first  chorus  of  the  same  play  an  attempt  is  made 
to  reproduce  the  spirit,  tho  not  the  exact  movement  of  the 
sapphic,  thus  (Phced.,  374  ff.)  : 
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Thou   goddess,   child   of  the   foaming   sea. 
Thou  mother  of  love,  how  fierce  are  the  flames 
And  how  sharp  are  the  darts  of  thy  petulant  boy; 
How  deadly  of  aim  his  bow. 

Sometimes  the  original  meter  is  followed  more  closely,  as 

in  the  anapestic  passage  beginning  Tro.,  705;   I  quote  vv. 

726-730 : 

"  Take  the  reins  of  the  state,"  to  the  prince  he  said ; 
"Reign  thou  on  thy  father's  lofty  throne. 
But  reign  with  the  scepter  of  power — and  truth." 
Thus   did   that   hero   subdue   his   foes. 

So,  too,  the  dactylic  hexameter  of  the  Latin  is  copied  some- 
times, as  in  Oed.,  233-238,  etc.,  and  ^led.,  110115.  It  is  a 
little  surprizing  that  the  trochaic  septenarii  of  Med.,  740751, 
and  Phccd.,  1201-1212,  were  not  rendered  in  the  almost  identi- 
cal swing  of  Locksley  Hall. 

The  work  fills  a  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  500 
pages,  well  printed  and  neatly  bound.  A  convenient  feature 
is  seen  in  the  unusual  verse  numbering,  the  marginal  figures 
indicating  not  the  actual  number  of  the  English  line  but 
that  of  the  corresponding  Latin  verse.  This  facilitates  refer- 
ence and  comparison.  There  are  also  a  full  mythological 
index,  with  references  to  play  and  line,  and  a  comparative  anal- 
ysis of  each  of  the  tragedies  with  the  Greek  play  most  nearly 
corresponding.  To  the  Octavia  is  given  a  special  introduction, 
containing  some  account  of  the  even  dozen  fahulce  prcstexice 
whose  titles  have  come  down  to  us.  As  a  general  introduc- 
tion to  the  volume  stands  a  brief  essay  by  Professor  John  M. 
Manly  of  Chicago  on  "  The  influence  of  the  tragedies  of 
Seneca  upon  the  early  English  drama." 

Of  course  one  who  searches  will  find  errors — a  few  of 
translation,  a  few  in  versification,  a  few  in  typography,  but  in 
all  these  respects  the  book  gives  evidence  of  great  painstak- 
ing, and  the  proportion  of  imperfections  is  remarkably  small 
for  the  first  edition  of  so  large  a  work. 

On  the  whole  the  book  is  one  which  will  appeal  not  only 
to  students  of  both  Latin  and  English  literature  but  to  the 
general  reader  who  can  appreciate  a  good  piece  of  work  for 
its  own  sake.  tt    ■»«■    tt- 

H.    M.    KiNGERY 
"Wabash  College 
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Supervisors  of  playgrounds,  both  in  and  out  of  relation  to 
the  ordinary  school  work,  v^ill  find  many  useful  suggestions 
in  the  volume  entitled  Graded  games  and  rhythmic  exercises, 
by  Miss  Newton  and  Miss  Harris,  of  Rochester.  (New  York: 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1908.     no  p.    $1.25.) 

The  first  book  of  The  song  series,  by  the  Director  of  Music 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  is  very  well  adapted  to  little  children 
who  are  beginning  the  study  of  the  subject,  and  who  need 
all  possible  aids  and  the  simplest  presentation.  (New  York: 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1908.     112  p.) 

A  serious  and  scholarly  treatment  of  present-day  religious 
problems  and  difficulties  is  offered  by  President  Thomas,  of 
Middlebury  College,  in  his  new  volume  entitled  The  Christian 
faith  and  the  Old  Testament.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  1908.    viii+133  p.    $1.00  net.) 

One  hates  to  think  that  novel  writing  is  a  business,  but  that 
it  is  so  is  the  impression  given  by  Professor  Home's  book  on 
The  technique  of  the  novel  Professor  Home  has  brought 
together  a  most  interesting  series  of  discussions,  and  his  illus- 
trative citations  and  interludes  are  admirable.  (New  York: 
Harper  Brothers,  1908.    285  p.    $1.50  net.) 

A  very  unlovable  and  unlovely  j>ersonality  and  career  are 
sketched  in  the  volume  entitled  Get-rich-quick  Wallingford, 
by  George  R.  Chester.  (Philadelphia:  Henry  Altemus  Co., 
1908.     448  p.    $1.50.) 

An  impressive  work  which  is  an  honor  to  American  scholar- 
ship is  North  American  trees,  by  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden.  Dr.  Britton  has  brought  together 
with  rare  industry  and  skill  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
the  trees  which  grow  independently  of  cultivation  in  North 
America,  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  book  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  monumental 
one.     (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1908.    894  p.    $7.50.) 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  every  teacher,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  every  mother,  would  read  the  little  volume 
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entitled  Scientific  nutrition  simplified,  by  Goodwin  Brown. 
The  author  feels  that  he  has  restored  his  vitality  and  increased 
his  strength  by  applying  to  himself  the  principles  of  nutrition 
which  are  the  results  of  recent  physiological  study  and  dis- 
covery. He  brings  together  in  succinct  and  readable  form  the 
results  of  these  studies  and  discoveries,  and  his  simple  state- 
ments carry  conviction.  He  shows  that  science  strongly  antag- 
onizes the  deep-rooted  idea  in  the  mind  of  man  that  everything 
he  can  get  down  will  do  him  good,  and  he  shows  that  science 
declares,  on  the  contrary,  that  food  taken  in  excess  of  physio- 
logical requirements  does  not  yield  increased  energy  for  work, 
but  actually  takes  energy  that  might  be  given  to  work.  He 
makes  it  plain  that  the  average  man  overloads  his  system  with 
waste  products  difficult  to  dispose  of  because  of  eating  too 
much  and  improperly  selected  food.  The  book  may  be  unre- 
servedly recommended,  and  will  be  found  of  markt  practical 
value.  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  1908.  198  p. 
$1.00.) 

An  attractive  and  well-printed  edition  of  Goethe's  Hermann 
und  Dorothea  is  brought  out  by  the  well-known  language 
teacher,  Mr.  R.  A.  Von  Minckwitz.  (New  York:  Charles 
E.  Merrill  Co.,  1908.    268  p.    60  cents.) 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  a  modern  re-writing  of  a  famous 
textbook.  Professor  Simonds  has  done  this  for  the  well- 
known  Physical  geography  of  Lieutenant  Maury,  which  for 
many  years  served  with  a  similar  book  by  Professor  Guyot 
as  the  standard  American  treatises  on  the  subject.  The  pres- 
ent editor  has  been  fortunate  in  retaining  the  good  qualities 
of  the  earlier  book,  and  he  has  brought  its  scholarship  thoroly 
down  to  date.  The  book  is  an  excellent  one  for  high  schools. 
(New  York:  The  American  Book  Co.,  1908.    347  p.    $1.20.) 

School  song  books  are  very  numerous,  but  each  addition  to 
the  list  that  shows  personality  and  good  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  selections  is  commendable.  There  are  many  good  things  in 
Aiken's  Part  songs  for  mixed  voices.  (New  York :  The  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.,  1908.     186  p.     65  cents.) 
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A  very  interesting  contribution  to  the  literature  of  economics 
comes  from  the  pen  of  a  Roman  CathoHc  scholar,  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  Dewe,  of  the  University  of  Ottawa,  under  the  title  of 
History  of  economics.  The  author  discusses  in  interesting 
fashion  the  influences  of  economic  conditions  in  the  making 
of  history.  His  style  is  clear  and  succinct,  and  his  scholarship 
admirable.  The  book  may  be  found  valuable  either  for  general 
reading  or  for  a  textbook,  (New  York:  Benziger  Brothers, 
1908.    334  p.) 

Commissioner  Draper's  stirring  and  wholly  practical  speech 
at  Syracuse  in  December,  1907,  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
Bardeen  in  a  volume  entitled  Our  children,  our  schools,  and 
our  industries.  Boards  of  education  and  superintendents  of 
schools  will  find  it  helpful  and  stimulating  reading  just  now. 
(Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1908.     136  p.     50  cents.) 

A  complementary  volume  to  Commissioner  Draper's  is  pro- 
vided in  The  condition  and  tendencies  of  technical  education 
in  Germany,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  of  Throop  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Pasadena.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  brought 
together  in  small  compass  a  great  deal  of  valuable  material. 
(Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1908.     108  p.    50  cents.) 

The  collection  of  source-books  for  historical  teaching  has 
received  a  useful  addition  in  a  Source  book  of  medieval  his- 
tory, by  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Ogg,  of  Harvard  University.  The 
material  is  very  well  chosen,  and  much  of  it  is  unfamiliar  to 
the  ordinary  secondary  school  teacher  of  medieval  history. 
(New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1908.     504  p.    $1.50.) 

Under  the  title  of  The  philosophy  of  loyalty,  Professor 
Josiah  Royce  has  made  a  rather  wide  excursion  thru  the  field 
of  ethics,  individual  and  social,  not  wholly  avoiding  meta- 
physics. His  treatment  is  extraordinarily  interesting  and  is 
not  lacking  in  manifestations  of  Professor  Royce's  own  pecu- 
liar literary  and  philosophical  style.  (New  York:  Macmillan 
Co.,  1908.     409  p.     $1.50  net.) 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS 

Exchange  of  ^^^  exchange  of  teachers  between  Prussia 
Teachers  with  and  the  United  States  went  into  operation  in 
Prussia  September,  being  managed  by  the  Prussian 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  The  plan  was  suggested 
by  the  Prussian  government,  which  sends  to  America  a  dozen 
teachers.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  received  many  applica- 
tions for  corresponding  appointment  to  Prussia,  and  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  President  of  the  Foundation,  Pro- 
fessor Julius  Sachs  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Professor  Calvin  Thomas  of  Columbia  University,  and 
Head  Master  James  G.  Croswell  of  the  Brearley  School,  New 
York,  selected  the  following  twelve  teachers  to  represent  the 
United  States: 

William  A.  Averill,  Monmouth,  111.  Frederick  D.  Green,  Detroit,  Mich. 

John     Franklin     Brown,     Laramie,  Stephen      B.      Harvey,      Hillsdale, 

Wyo.  Mich. 

James     Andrew     Campbell,     Law-  Herman   Charles    Henderson,    Mil- 

rence,   Kan.  waukee.  Wis. 

Howard  Wadsworth  Church,  New  Frederick    W.     Oswald,     Madison, 

Haven,  Conn.  Wis. 

F.  E.  Emmons,  Olean,  N.  Y.  Harry    Bradley    Smith,    Waterloo, 

John     Lewis     Gillin,     Iowa     City.  N.    Y. 

Iowa  Lyman  G.  Smith,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Each  of  these  teachers  will  reside  at  a  designated  Prussian 
gymnasium  and  converse  in  English  with  the  older  students 
upon  American  institutions  and  American  customs.  Their  in- 
struction will  be  entirely  informal  in  character.  The  teachers 
will  receive  a  salary  from  the  Prussian  government  and  will 
be  warmly  welcomed  into  the  inner  circle  of  German  academic 
life.  In  addition  to  pleasant  social  advantages,  they  will  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying  the  German  educational 
system  from  the  inside.     Upon  their  return  to  America  they 
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will   report   their  impressions   of   German   education   to   the 
Carnegie  Foundation. 


The  Pan-Ameri-  The  Fourth  Latin- American  Scientific  Con- 
can  Scientific  Con-  gress,  which  will  be  known  also  as  the  First 
gress  or  1908  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  will  meet 
at  Santiago,  Chile,  December  i-ii,  1908.  The  Congress 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  government  of  Chile.  The 
executive  committee  is  divided  into  sub-committees,  each 
having  in  charge  one  of  the  following  special  subjects:  i, 
mathematics;  2,  physical  sciences;  3,  natural  sciences  and  an- 
thropology; 4,  engineering;  5,  medical  science  and  hygiene; 
6,  the  science  of  law;  7,  sociology;  8,  the  science  of  pedagogy 
and  philosophy;.  9,  agriculture  and  zootechny. 

The  following  persons  shall  be  considered  members  of  the 
Congress :  ( i )  All  official  delegates  from  cooperating  coun- 
tries; (2)  delegates  from  universities,  institutes,  scientific 
societies  and  organizations,  both  Chilian  and  from  other 
American  countries;  (3)  all  persons  present  invited  by  the 
executive  committee  and  proposed  by  the  respective  sub-com- 
mittees or  by  the  committees  of  concurring  countries;  (4)  ad- 
herents who  pay  the  fee  of  one  pound  sterling  and  are  accepted 
by  the  executive  committee.  The  congress  is  to  be  called  Pan- 
American  because  it  will  discuss  questions  which  relate  pecu- 
liarly to  America  and  a  systematic  effort  will  be  made  to  create 
a  Pan-American  public  opinion  and  mode  of  thought,  that  is  to 
say,  an  intercontinental  American  sentiment  which  shall  in- 
clude the  Anglo-Saxon  States  and  so  break  down  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  Latin-American  countries. 

Cooperative  committees  exist  in  all  the  Latin-American 
countries,  including  Cuba  and  San  Domingo,  The  committee 
for  the  United  States  consists  of  Professor  Leo  S.  Rowe, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  William  R.  Shepherd, 
Columbia  University;  and  representatives  of  the  Universities 
of  California,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell,  George  Washing- 
ton, Harvard,  Illinois,  Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  and  Yale. 
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The  following-named  persons  have  been  designated  to  repre- 
sent the  Government  of  the  United  States  at  the  Congress :  Mr. 
W.  H,  Holmes,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology;  Colonel  W. 
C.  Gorgas,  United  States  Army;  Professor  Bernard  Moses, 
University  of  California;  Professor  William  B.  Smith,  Tulane 
University;  Professor  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  University  of  Wis- 
consin; Professor  Leo  S.  Rowe,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Professor  William  R.  Shepherd,  Columbia  University;  Pro- 
fessor A.  C.  Coolidge,  Harvard  University;  Professor  Hiram 
Bingham,  Yale  University. 


International  ^t  the  University  of  London  during  the  clos- 
Moral  Education  ing  days  of  September,  under  the  presidency 
Congress  ^f  Professor  Michael  E.  Sadler,  was  held  the 

first  International  Moral  Education  Congress,  and  it  proved  to 
be  a  gathering  of  unusual  magnitude  and  significance.  The 
arrangements  for  the  Congress  had  been  most  carefully 
planned  long  in  advance,  and  international  participation  of  a 
distinguished  type  had  been  secured.  The  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress extended  over  four  days  and  the  proceedings  when  pub- 
lished will  be  a  volume  of  great  importance. 

In  his  opening  address,  Professor  Sadler,  after  offering 
gracious  welcome  to  the  delegates,  first  in  French,  then  in  Ger- 
man, and  finally  in  English,  sketched  in  outline  the  problem 
with  which  the  Congress  was  called  to  deal.  He  indicated  the 
moral  activities  and  influences  which  grow  out  of  the  life  of 
the  school  itself,  and  then  past  on  to  discuss  the  direct  impart- 
ing of  moral  ideas.  Professor  Sadler  emphasized  the  inter- 
dependence of  school  and  home,  and  concluded  by  pressing 
the  importance  of  the  problem  of  moral  education  upon  the 
attention  of  his  hearers  with  great  earnestness  and  eloquence. 
Among  the  speakers  at  the  various  sessions  were  Professor 
Felix  Adler  of  Columbia  University,  Professor  Foerster  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  M.  Boutroux  of  Paris,  Mrs.  Sophie 
Bryant,  Professor  Burgerstein  of  Vienna,  Professor  Miinch  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  the  Headmaster  of  Eton  College,  and 
a  dozen  or  two  more  of  almost  equally  well  known  names. 
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The  impression  produced  on  reading  the  report  of  the  Con- 
gress, very  fully  printed  in  the  London  Times,  is  most  favor- 
able, and  it  is  clear  that  under  Professor  Sadler's  inspiring 
leadership  the  movement  so  happily  begun  will  be  carried  to 
an  effective  conclusion  of  no  ordinary  importance. 

Before  adjournment  the  Congress  voted  an  expression  of  the 
hope  that  in  the  year  19 12  at  the  latest,  it  might  be  found  pos- 
sible for  the  General  Committee  to  issue  invitations  to  a  second 
Congress  of  similar  character.  The  published  volume  of  pro- 
ceedings v^fill  be  awaited  with  interest. 


The  attack  on  human  health  and  happiness 
Vivisection  which  is  going  forward  both  in  England  and 

in  the  United  States  under  the  name  of  the 
anti-vivisection  movement,  should  be  set  forth  in  its  true 
colors.  Instead  of  being  a  humane  movement,  it  is  an  in- 
humane as  can  well  be  imagined.  It  attracts  a  certain  amount 
of  purely  sentimental  support,  but  it  can  not  for  a  moment 
stand  the  test  of  reasonableness  or  genuine  philanthropy.  In 
Great  Britain  a  Research  Defense  Society  has  been  organized, 
with  Lord  Cromer  as  president,  the  purpose  of  which  is  "  to 
make  generally  known  the  facts  about  experiments  on  animals 
in  this  country,  and  the  regulations  under  which  they  are  con- 
ducted, and  the  immense  importance  of  such  experiments  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  the  great  saving  of  human  life 
and  heahh  which  is  already  due  to  them."  At  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  Society  held  recently.  Lord  Cromer  made  a 
vigorous  and  sensible  speech.  In  the  course  of  his  address 
Lord  Cromer  said : 

"What  are  the  main  grounds  on  which  vivisection  can  be 
defended?  They  are  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  to  be 
shown  that  experiments  on  living  animals  have  already  pro- 
duced invaluable  results,  and  may  produce  results  still  more 
invaluable.  In  the  second  place,  it  has  to  be  shown  that  the 
experiments  are  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  minimize,  if 
not  altogether  to  obviate,  the  infliction  of  pain.  I  hold  that 
both  of  these  propositions  can  be  proved  up  to  the  hilt.  There 
are,  I  am  aware,  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  think  that  it 
is  not  under  any  circumstances  justifiable  to  destroy  animal 
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life.  With  those  who  hold  this  extreme  view  we  must,  I  fear, 
agree  to  differ.  The  full  application  of  their  theory  would, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  carry  us  to  some  very  strange  and  prac- 
tically impossible  conclusions.  I  will  not  attempt  to  argue  this 
point,  I  need  only  say  that  the  civilized  world  in  general  is 
not  prepared  to  accept  this  view.  But  with  others  who  do  not 
go  to  these  lengths  the  case  is  different.  Of  these  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  respect  their  motives  and,  altho  I  am  not 
always  able  to  accept  the  accuracy  of  their  facts  or  to  concur 
in  their  conclusions,  I  fully  sympathize  with  the  objects  which 
they  have  in  view.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  will  not  reply 
in  any  unfriendly  spirit  to  the  various  communications,  many 
of  them  couched  in  somewhat  violent  and  unreasonable  lan- 
guage, that  I  have  recently  received  on  this  subject.  Now, 
first,  as  to  the  utility  of  vivisection;  I  must,  of  course,  leave 
the  detailed  examination  of  this  question  to  those  possest  of 
special  knowledge;  but  it  requires  no  special  knowledge  to  be 
convinced  that  well-nigh  every  advance  in  medical  science 
since  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  has  been,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  result  of  experiments  on  living  animals.  Let 
me  give  one  or  two  instances.  One  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
of  modern  times  is  that  the  transmission  of  malaria  is  effected 
by  mosquitoes.  In  the  words  of  a  very  eminent  authority, 
this  discovery  '  is  going  to  make  the  tropics  habitable.'  I 
have  myself  seen  enough  to  enable  me  to  judge  of  the  enor- 
mous value  of  this  discovery.  Fever  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  town  of  Ismailia,  on  the  Suez  Canal,  which 
was  at  one  time  becoming  well-nigh  uninhabitable  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  this  disease.  It  will,  I  know,  be  said  that  this 
discovery  was  not  due  to  vivisection ;  but  listen  to  what  so  high 
an  authority  as  Professor  Osier,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine at  Oxford,  says  on  this  point.  He  was  asked  by  the 
Royal  Commission  now  sitting  whether  the  discovery  would 
have  been  made  had  it  not  been  for  previous  experiments  on 
animals.  *  Never,'  was  the  reply.  "  The  men  who  made 
these  investigations  spent  their  lives  in  the  laboratories,  and 
their  whole  work  has  been  based  on  experimentation  on  ani- 
mals.' I  think  that  evidence  will  be  conclusive  to  all  impar- 
tially minded  people.  :Malta  fever,  as  to  which  I  need  not 
give  the  details,  is  another  case  in  point.  Experiments  on 
monkeys  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  disease.  As 
to  the  actual  saving  of  life,  the  advantages  which  have  been 
obtained  by  vivisection  can  be  proved  to  demonstration.  Take 
the  case  of  diphtheria,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion. 
The  figures,  if  they  are  fairly  used,  which  is  not  alwavs  the 
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case,  are  conclusive.  The  percentage  of  fatal  cases  in  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board's  hospitals  has  sunk  from  28  in 
the  period  which  preceded  the  introduction  of  the  antitoxin 
treatment  to  2.8  per  cent.  Similar  facts  might  be  adduced  as 
regards  rabies.  Need  I  dwell  on  the  argument  that  no  cure 
for  cancer  has  yet  been  discovered?  I  think  a  more  incon- 
clusive argument  could  not  be  used.  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
was  ever  held  to  be  a  reproach  to  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  the 
father  of  modern  telegraphy,  that  he  failed  to  anticipate  the 
discovery  of  Marconi.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  if  ever  a  cure 
for  cancer  is  found,  the  discovery  will  be  due  not  to  observa- 
tion, but  to  the  experimental  method. 

"  I  now  turn  to  the  other  branch  of  the  question,  I  mean  the 
methods  adopted  in  conducting  the  experiments.  Several 
causes  have  contributed  to  lead  to  much  misapprehension  on 
this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  one  or  two  isolated  cases  are 
often  taken  and  presented  to  the  public  with  a  variety  of  har- 
rowing and  revolting  details.  As  regards  these  isolated  cases, 
I  have  to  observe  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  facts  have  to  be 
accepted  with  the  utmost  reserve.  On  examination  they  very 
frequently  turn  out  to  be  greatly  exaggerated  if  not  wholly 
imaginary.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  an  old  and  well- 
recognized  maxim  that  hard  cases  make  bad  law.  I  fully 
recognize  that  if  even  in  a  single  case  wanton  cruelty  could  be 
proved,  the  subject  is  one  which  calls  for  careful  inquiry  with 
a  view,  if  possible,  to  preventing  the  occurrence  of  any  such 
event  in  the  future,  but  I  must  demur  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
few  exceptional  and  perhaps  accidental  cases  are  sufficient  to 
condemn  a  whole  system,  which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  can 
be  proved  to  be  productive  of  the  utmost  good  to  the  human 
race  and  to  animals  in  general.  Then,  a  very  large  number  of 
these  cases  which  are  constantly  presented  to  the  public  appear, 
so  far  as  I  can  understand,  to  have  occurred  in  somewhat  a 
remote  past,  and  I  daresay  that  in  the  past  some  real  cases  of 
cruelty  may  be  cited.  But  we  now  have  to  deal  not  with  the 
history  of  vivisection,  but  with  the  operation  of  the  system 
since  the  Act  of  1876  was  passed.  Then,  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
apprehension exists  as  to  the  extent  to  which  vivisection  is 
carried  on.  According  to  the  last  figures  I  have  seen,  which 
come  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1907,  about  73,000  experi- 
ments were  made  in  that  year.  But  of  these  no  less  than 
96  1-2  per  cent,  were  inoculations,  hypodermic  injections,  and 
so  on — that  is  to  say,  they  did  not  involve  operations  of  any 
kind,  and,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  were  altogether  pain- 
less.    In  the  remainder  of  3  1-2  per  cent,  the  operation  was 
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always  carried  on  under  anesthetics.  The  testimony  of  Mr, 
Thane,  the  Government  inspector,  is  conclusive  on  this  latter 
point.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission,  he  said 
that  animals  were  always  effectively  anesthetized.  I  should 
like  also  to  draw  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Professor  Star- 
ling, who  is  not  only  an  eminent  scientist,  but  also,  I  believe — 
tho  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  his  personal  acquaintance — 
a  man  noted  for  his  extreme  sensitiveness  as  regards  the  inflic- 
tion of  pain  on  animals.  Speaking  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion, he  said :  '  Tho  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  experimental 
pursuit  of  physiology  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  on-  no 
occasion  have  I  ever  seen  pain  inflicted  in  any  experiment  on 
a  dog  or  cat,  I  might  add,  a  rabbit,  in  a  physiological  labo- 
ratory in  this  country,  and  my  testimony  would  be  borne  out 
by  that  of  any  one  engaged  in  experimental  work  in  this 
country.'  " 


By  the  sudden  death  on  October  13  of  Daniel 
Daniel  C.  Oilman  Coit  Oilman  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 

age,  American  education  and  American 
scholarship  lose  one  of  their  most  distinguished  ornaments. 
For  forty  years,  Mr.  Oilman's  name  and  influence  have  been 
potent  in  the  United  States.  His  sound  college  training,  sup- 
plemented by  European  travel  and  an  unusually  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  scholars  and  men  of  affairs  prepared  him  admirably 
for  the  important  work  that  was  to  fall  to  his  lot. 

Mr.  Oilman  will  always  be  remembered,  and  deservedly  so, 
for  his  commanding  ser\'ice  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment and  organization  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In 
choosing  him  to  be  its  first  president,  the  Trustees  of  that  Uni- 
versity builded  wiser  than  they  knew.  They  chose  the  one 
man  in  America  who  at  that  time  was  best  fitted  by  training, 
by  experience,  and  by  natural  endowments  to  take  the  leader- 
ship in  the  execution  of  the  task  intrusted  to  them.  President 
Barnard  of  Columbia  had  already  seen  and  often  urged  the 
right  course  to  pursue  in  order  to  develop  true  universities  in 
America;  but  those  who  heard  him  with  sj-mpathy  were  with- 
out the  means  to  carry  out  his  projects.  !Mr.  Oilman  was  more 
fortunate.  The  income  of  a  large  fund  lay  at  his  hand,  and 
how  well  he  used  it  the  world  knows. 
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Mr.  Gilman  understood  that  a  university  consists  primarily 
of  men  and,  therefore,  putting  to  one  side  the  temptation  to 
expend  a  large  portion  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  endowment  for 
the  erection  of  stately  buildings,  he  housed  his  carefully  chosen 
teachers  in  very  modest  quarters,  but  he  took  care  that  each 
teacher  was  the  best  man  obtainable.  Because  of  the  skill  with 
which  the  first  chairs  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  were  filled, 
there  was  attracted  to  that  institution  a  company  of  ardent 
and  ambitious  young  scholars,  which  has  perhaps  never  been 
equaled  before  or  since  in  this  country.  The  example  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  was  contagious,  and  with  its  suc- 
cessful establishment  on  broad  lines  and  on  a  high  plane,  the 
genuine  university  movement  in  America  may  be  said  to  have 
begun.  Mr.  Gilman  by  this  service  became  a  pioneer  in  an 
undertaking  of  the  greatest  importance  to  American  civiliza- 
tion. 

Of  Mr.  Oilman's  charm  of  manner,  of  his  lofty  character, 
and  of  his  many  public  services,  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  to 
speak.  One  may,  however,  note  with  surprize  the  statements 
published  in  eulogy  of  Mr.  Gilman  which  attempt  to  deny  to 
him  the  title  of  scholar.  He  is  acclaimed  a  great  educational 
administrator,  but  not  a  scholar.  If  Mr.  Gilman  was  not  a 
scholar,  then  the  content  of  that  splendid  word  needs  revision. 
He  spent  his  life  in  company  with  ideas  and  with  books  and 
in  the  society  of  the  men  who  create  ideas  and  who  write 
books.  He  was  himself  truly  wise  in  the  world's  learning,  in 
its  literature  as  well  as  in  its  science.  In  every  proper  sense 
of  the  word  Mr.  Gilman  was  a  scholar,  unless  indeed  it  is 
proposed  to  deny  that  title  to  any  save  those  who  are  merely 
the  narrow  masters  of  a  closely-fenced  field  and  who  write 
nothing  that  others  care  to  read. 
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THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  IN 
PRUSSIA 

The  publication  of  the  Royal  Ordinance  of  the  15th  of 
August,  1908,  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  histor)-  of  modern 
Germany.  It  will  fill  up  a  gap  in  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  that  country.  Owing  to  the  early  introduction  of  obliga- 
tory universal  instruction,  the  standard  of  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  of 
Prussia  had  always  been  high  in  comparison  with  that  of  other 
countries,  and  for  both  sexes  alike.  As  to  the  higher  boys' 
school, — classical  side,  modern  side,  technical  side, — preparing 
for  the  universities  and  polytechnic  colleges,  they  have  been 
justly  considered  highly  efficient  and  have  certainly  con- 
tributed to  the  rapid  rise  of  Germany,  not  only  in  science  and 
art,  but  also  in  commerce  and  industry. 

But  Prussia,  and  indeed  all  Germany,  was  too  poor  to  afford 
the  means  to  do  as  much  for  the  education  of  the  girls  of  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  as  it  did  for  the  boys.  It  is  true 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  royal  and  municipal  high 
schools  for  girls  but  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  girls  of 
the  educated  classes  found  room  in  those,  Sevtnty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  girls  were  taught  and  are  at  this  present  moment  still 
taught  in  private  schools  which  are  not  supported  or  assisted 
by  the  state  or  the  municipality  and  which  in  consequence  must 
find  it  impossible  to  do  their  work  thoroly  and  well.  Such  a 
school  (whether  public  or  private)  the  girls  enter  at  the  age  of 
six  and  leave  after  ten  years,  when  their  instruction  is,  in  most 
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cases,  ended — viz.,  at  a  time  when  a  girl  is  most  fit  and  most 
willing  to  learn  and  to  expand  her  horizon.  It  is  true  that  in 
all  the  larger  towns  there  have  been  for  the  last  twenty  years 
all  kinds  of  opportunities  for  a  girl  to  finish  her  education — 
as  the  phrase  is — by  attending  lectures  on  art,  literature,  his- 
tory or  by  following  courses  of  modern  languages;  but  there 
was  no  systematic  teaching,  no  clear  and  well-defined  program. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  girls  of  the  higher  classes  were 
simply  left  to  their  own  resources,  cultivating  their  little  talents 
in  drawing  and  painting,  in  music  and  singing  or  in  taking 
French,  English,  Italian  conversation  lessons,  and  were  rapidly 
swallowed  up  by  the  whole  of  social  distractions,  balls,  con- 
certs, theatre,  etc.  They  naturally  as  rapidly  dropt  behind  their 
brothers  of  the  same  age  who  were  kept  two  years  longer  at 
school  and  then  past  on  to  the  universities,  filling  their  heads 
with  sound  knowledge,  whilst  their  sisters  frittered  away  their 
time  and  quickly  forgot  what  they  had  learned  at  school. 
When  such  a  girl  married,  how  could  she  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  work  done  by  her  husband ;  how  could  she  be  a  real 
helpmate  to  him  or  a  guide  to  her  grown-up  sons,  and  what 
interest  could  she  take  in  the  great  and  momentous  questions 
of  the  time  in  politics,  religion,  and  social  life?  No  wonder 
that  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  woman  was  an  axiom  even 
with  the  highly  cultivated  scholars  and  philosophers  of  Ger- 
many, who  actually  succeeded  in  persuading  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  acquiesce  in  this  wise  dispensation  of  Providence. 
But  gradually  there  came  a  change.  The  great  victories  of 
1864-71,  the  foundation  of  the  German  Empire,  the  almost 
unexampled  rise  of  commerce  and  industry,  the  colonial  ex- 
panse, the  wonderful  increase  of  wealth  stimulated  also  the 
ambition  of  German  women;  moreover,  the  countries  of  the 
earth  were  drawn  nearer  together  and  the  intellctual  movement 
which  had  begun  in  England  and  America  to  emancipate  the 
female  mind  spread  over  Germany.  It  was  a  hard  uphill  fight 
which  the  pioneers  of  the  movement  had  undertaken  against 
prejudice  and  ridicule,  and  sloth  and  jealousy.  The  narrow 
"  May  regulations  "  of  1894  were  the  last  powerful  effort  of 
the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Instruction  to  stem  the  rising  tide; 
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a  reactionary  measure  to  enthrall  the  female  mind  lest  it  should 
range  itself  on  the  side  of  the  opposition;  shortsighted  as  it 
was,  it  drove  the  extreme  champions  of  female  emancipation 
into  the  widely  opened  arms  of  socialism.  But  the  tide  con- 
tinued to  rise  and  at  last  carried  away  all  obstacles,  and  when 
Geheimrat  Watzoldt  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  department 
of  female  education,  the  battle  was  virtually  won,  and  the  new 
regulations  breathe  his  spirit  altho  we  mourn  at  his  grave. 
What,  then,  are  the  prominent  features  of  the  new  plan? 

1.  The  pupils  of  our  higher  girls'  schools  are  to  receive  a 
better  training  in  the  development  of  independent  observation 
and  logical  thought.  To  attain  this  end  more  weight  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  study  of  natural  science,  of  mathematics,  of  gram- 
mar, whilst  hitherto  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  the 
purely  esthetic  interest  of  life  preponderated.  For  ten  years 
a  girl  is  to  be  kept  at  this  school;  entering  on  the  average  at 
the  age  of  six  and  a  half,  she  would  leave  it  at  sixteen  and  a 
half.  The  teaching  body  of  the  school  should  consist  of  men 
and  women,  so  that  at  least  one  third  should  be  either  man  or 
woman, — it  is  more  likely  that  the  balance  will  be  on  the  side 
of  the  female  element,  as  in  the  lower  forms  only  women  can 
be  employed;  in  the  middle  and  higher  forms  only  such 
teachers  should  be  employed  as  have  received  a  university  edu- 
cation and  have  past  the  Oberlehrer-  or  Oberlehrerinnen 
examination. 

2.  This  girls'  school  is  to  be  henceforth  the  basis  of  a  super- 
structure in  which  the  rising  generation  may  either  find  a  bet- 
ter preparation  for  the  duties  of  domestic  and  public  life, — to 
be  good  housekeepers,  mothers,  useful  members  of  human 
society,  intelligent  and  efficient  citizens, — or  may  be  able  to 
obtain  that  knowledge  and  those  accomplishments  which  would 
win  for  them  access  to  the  universities  and  the  possibility  of 
fitting  themselves  for  the  higher  professions. 

3.  For  the  first  purpose  a  plan  has  been  devised  to  enable  the 
girls  who  leave  the  high  school  to  follow  for  two  years  courses 
on  various  subjects  which  are  intended  to  make  them  better 
understand  the  world  into  which  they  are  going  to  enter  and 
to  perform  the  duties  which  they  will  have  to  undertake,  in 
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order  no  longer  to  be  only  the  lilies  in  the  field.  These  lectures 
will  refer  to  education,  psychology,  hygiene,  housekeeping, 
bookkeeping,  political  economy,  the  structure  of  state  and 
society,  history  of  art,  etc.  A  young  lady  will  have  to  attend 
at  least  two  of  these  courses,  one  of  which  must  be  educa- 
tion,— she  may  not  attend  lectures  for  more  than  thirty  hours 
a  week.  In  order  to  train  these  young  ladies  also  practically 
for  their  future  calling  as  mothers,  elder  sisters,  governesses — 
a  Kindergarten  must  be  annexed  to  the  establishment.  After 
a  two  years'  study  in  this  so-called  Lyceum  (Frauenschule 
would  be  a  better  name)  a  girl  will  receive  a  certificate  to 
testify  to  her  proficiency. 

4.  In  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  competent  lady- 
teachers  the  existing  seminary  or  training  college  is  to  be  re- 
formed and  is,  if  possible,  to  be  connected  with  the  above  men- 
tioned lyceum,  so  that  members  of  the  lyceum  may  after  their 
own  choice  follow  courses  at  the  seminary — in  languages,  his- 
tory, literature — and  vice  versa.  Whilst  hitherto  a  future 
lady-teacher  had  to  finish  her  preparation  in  the  short  space  of 
three  years,  so  that  she  often  injured  her  health  by  overwork 
without  being  fully  able  to  lay  a  solid  foundation,  she  will  now 
have  four  years  before  her,  the  first  three  of  which  will  be 
devoted  to  theoretical  study,  the  last  to  her  practical  training 
as  a  teacher  in  classes  under  the  direction  and  with  the  help  of 
experienced  teachers.  In  consequence  she  will  have  to  pass 
two  examinations;  a  theoretical  one  at  the  end  of  three  years 
in  all  the  general  school  subjects  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  a  practical  one  which  will  test  her  ability  in  teaching  and 
managing  pupils.  This  final  examination  will  enable  her  to 
become  a  teacher  at  a  high  school  for  girls.  Any  girl  who  has 
gone  thru  a  high  school  leaving  the  top  form  "  first  class  "  with  a 
certificate  of  maturity  can  claim  admittance  to  such  a  seminary 
as  well  as  to  the  lyceum.^  As  to  the  general  subjects  taught  in 
the  seminary  perhaps  too  much  time  is  devoted  to  "  religion  " 
or   divinity, — three   lessons   a   week!   which   will   tempt  the 

'  To  train  these  young  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  an 
Ubungsschule  will  be  annexed  to  the  seminary  which  will  correspond 
in  its  program  to  the  national  schools  of  Germany  (Gemeinde  Schulen). 
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teacher  to  fill  the  brains  of  his  pupils  with  a  bewildering 
amount  of  bible-texls  and  hymns  and  exegetical  knowledge 
and  doctrines  and  sects  and  heresies,  which — the  government 
seems  to  hope — will  make  them  more  pious  and  more  docile 
and  better  able  to  break  the  spirit  of  opposition  and  criticism 
in  their  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  only  one  hour  a  week  will 
be  devoted  to  the  study  of  geography,  which,  however,  should 
be  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  teaching  at  the  time 
in  which  we  are  living. 

5.  For  all  those  girls  who  deserve  to  enter  the  university 
and  to  force  their  way  into  the  higher  professions  for  which 
an  academical  study  is  necessary — as  that  of  a  parson,  a  judge, 
a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  professor — a  school  will  be  founded 
which  will  prepare  them  for  the  university.  This  school — a 
gymnasium  for  girls — will  be  called  Studien-Anstalt — school 
of  studies. 

Now  there  are  three  different  classes  of  high  schools  which 
prepare  German  boys  for  a  university  career:  i.  The  old- 
fashioned  humanistic  gymnasium,  which  gives  the  boys  a  solid 
grounding  in  the  classical  languages,  in  German  and  history, 
and  administers  to  them  certain  doses  of  mathematics,  physics, 
geography,  and  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  French,  perhaps 
also  of  English.  2.  The  Realgymnasium,  which  makes  the  at- 
tempt at  effecting  a  compromise  between  the  humanistic  studies 
and  modern  life.  It  sacrifices  Greek,  but  retains  a  certain 
amount  of  Latin  and  lays  the  chief  weight  on  modern  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  and  natural  science.  3.  The  Oberreal- 
schule,  which  resolutely  throws  the  classical  languages  over- 
board and  claims  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age  by  teach- 
ing modern  languages  also  colloquially;  by  giving  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  mathematics,  natural  history,  physics 
and  chemistry,  and  by  making  the  boys  accomplished 
draughtsmen. 

Which  of  these  three  types  will  be  adopted  by  the  Studien- 
Anstalt  will  depend  entirely  on  the  determination  of,  the 
community  which  will  have  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  second  type  will  be  generally  preferred,  as  the  majority 
of  girls  will  probably  wish  to  become  neither  parsons  and  pro- 
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fessors  of  ancient  languages  nor  architects  and  engineers,  but 
physicians,  dentists,  chemists,  teachers  of  modern  languages, 
professors  of  history  and  of  the  fine  arts,  perhaps  also  lawyers. 
Now  the  question  was  whether  this  new  Studien-Anstalt  should 
be  planted  on  the  higher  girls'  school,  so  that  a  girl  must  pass 
thru  this  school  before  she  could  enter  the  gymnasium,  or 
whether  it  should  branch  off  at  a  certain  class  of  the  high 
school  and  develop  independently  as  Studien-Anstalt.  The 
government  chose  the  second  course,  declaring  that  a  pupil  who 
wishes  to  enter  a  Studien-Anstalt  of  one  of  the  two  first  types 
should  leave  the  high  school  at  the  end  of  her  seventh  school- 
year  (when  moved  up  to  the  third  class)  and  should  have  to 
attend  the  Studien-Anstalt  for  six  years  (which  school  should 
therefore  be  divided  into  six  classes)  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  she 
chooses  a  Studien-Anstalt  of  the  third  type,  she  might  stay 
on  another  year  at  the  high  school,  leaving  it  when  moved  up  to 
the  second  class,  and  pass  on  to  the  Oberrealschule  for  a  five 
years'  course.  In  either  case  she  will  spend  thirteen  years  at 
school  before  the  portals  of  the  university  will  be  opened  for 
her,  whilst  a  boy  may  attain  to  this  happy  goal  in  the  course  of 
twelve  years.  This  concession  was  justly  made  in  considera- 
tion of  the  trying  years  in  the  physical  development  of  a  young 
woman  and  to  enable  her  to  satisfy  to  a  certain  extent  the 
numerous  claims  the  family  will  still  make  on  her  time  and 
strength.^ 

As  to  the  way  in  which  the  school-subjects  are  to  be 
treated  in  the  girls'  Studien-Anstalt,  the  government  wisely 
insists  that  the  new  school  should  not  be  a  slavish  copy  of  the 
boys'  gymnasium,  but  should  allow  a  greater  latitude  in  the 
choice  of  subjects  and  a  greater  independence  in  dealing  with 
them.  Some  of  us  old  schoolmasters  who  have  watched  the 
sufferings  of  our  boys  under  the  tyranny  of  the  pedantic 
regulations  of  that  nightmare  of  our  German  youth,  the 
Abiturienten  Examen,  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  reac- 
tion which  the  wide-hearted  treatment  of  our  girls  at  the 

■  The  loss  of  a  year  in  comparison  with  the  boys  is  moreover  counter- 
balanced by  the  necessity  under  which  the  boys  labor  of  having  to  serve 
one  year  in  the  army. 
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Studien-Anstalt  is  sure  to  produce  on  the  higher  boys'  schools. 
I  for  one  should  certainly  hail  the  foundation  of  this  new  girls' 
gymnasium  with  unmixt  delight,  but  for  the  early  bifurcation 
taking  place  in  the  high  school  for  girls.  Is  it  desirable  that 
parents  should  be  forced  to  decide  over  the  future  of  their 
girls  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen?  Is  it  possible  to  see  then 
that  a  girl  will  have  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical 
strength  to  work  for  six  years  at  Latin,  mathematics,  natural 
science,  etc.,  and  then  enter  upon  a  university  career  of  three  or 
four  years  to  embrace  one  of  the  higher  learned  professions? 
How  many  girls  already  at  school  will  break  down  on  the 
way — ^give  it  up  and  swell  the  ranks  of  the  "  Bildungs-Pro- 
letariat "  which  is  quite  large  enough  as  it  is  in  Germany, — 
having  attained  only  a  smattering  of  the  higher  knowledge 
without  being  able  to  fall  back  upon  the  elementary  but  com- 
plete education  which  the  high  school  for  girls  would  have 
given  them  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  keep  them  two 
years  longer  at  the  high  school  and  to  try  to  accomplish  the 
work  of  the  Studien-Anstalt  in  four  years  instead  of  six, 
especially  as  it  will  without  doubt  rapidly  become  fashionable 
among  the  better-situated  classes  to  consider  the  Studien- 
Anstalt  the  more  elegant  school  for  young  ladies  of  the  world, 
so  that  many  parents  will  send  their  girls  there,  only  to  be  able 
to  boast  that  their  daughters  are  at  the  "  Studien-Anstalt "  ? 
Of  what  elements  will  the  teaching  body  of  the  reformed 
high  school  for  girls  consist?  I  mentioned  that  men  and 
women  are  to  work  in  harmony  side  by  side,  so  that  either  of 
these  elements  should  not  sink  below  one-third  of  the  entire 
staff.  As  the  lessons  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  the 
school  should  be  given  by  teachers  who  have  enjoyed  an  aca- 
demical training,  about  two-thirds  of  the  teaching  body  will  be 
Oberlehrer  and  Oberlehrerinnen,  one-third  may  consist  of  lady 
teachers  who  past  their  examination  after  a  four  years'  train- 
ing at  the  seminary.  In  the  Studien-Anstalt  this  latter  class 
of  teachers  will  not  exist.  Now  as  to  the  Oberlehrerinnen  or 
lady  teachers  who  past  thru  the  university,  there  will  soon  be 
two  distinct  types :  those  who  past  thru  the  Studien-Anstalt, 
studied  exactly  like  their  male  colleagues  for  three  or  four 
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years,  took  their  degree  and  past  the  Oberlehrer  Examen,  being 
thus  altogether  equally  well  prepared  with  the  men ; — this  type 
is  at  present  hardly  in  existence,  as  only  very  few  ladies  past 
their  Abiturient  Examen  at  a  boys'  gymnasium,  studied  like 
the  men  and  past  the  same  examinations,  but  ten  years  hence 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  supply  answering  the  large  demand; 
for  the  present  the  second  type  of  Oberlehrerinnen  will  be 
chiefly  resorted  to,  which  has  existed  for  the  last  ten  years; 
ladies  who  went  thru  the  seminary;  past  their  examination  as 
teachers,  taught  at  girls'  schools  for  at  least  four  years,  then 
applied  to  be  admitted  to  lectures  at  the  university,  followed 
the  university  courses  for  at  least  two  years  and  then  past  the 
so-called  Oberlehrerinnen  Examen,  which  was  certainly  a  great 
deal  easier  than  that  which  their  male  colleagues  had  to  pass, 
being  restricted  to  two  subjects  at  their  choice — without  the 
philosophical  subjects  which  are  obligatory  with  the  men.  A 
couple  of  hundred  ladies  may  have  past  this  examination  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  who  will  now  have  to  be  resorted  to ;  but 
as  time  advances  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  first  class  of  the 
Oberlehrerin  will  increase  in  number  and  consideration  and 
that  this  second  type  will  gradually  disappear.  And  indeed  if 
even  the  post  of  the  headmaster  is  to  be  thrown  open  to  the 
ladies,  the  gentlemen-teachers  who  will  be  forced  to  serve  a 
lady  chief  may  justly  demand  that  that  lady  should  have  past 
exactly  the  same  examination  with  themselves.  To  entice  men 
to  continue  to  devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  girls  on  an 
equal  footing  with  female  colleag^ies — nay,  perhaps  under  a 
lady-director — it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  government 
should  declare  that  henceforth  there  should  be  no  difference 
between  boys'  and  girls'  high  schools,  neither  in  rank  and 
title  or  in  the  salary  of  the  masters;  and  the  new  regulations 
establish  this  equality.  The  pay  of  the  men  will  naturally  be 
somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  women  (by  one-third  on  the 
average),  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  married — which  may 
almost  be  considered  a  condition  sine  qua  non  for  male  teachers 
at  German  high  schools  for  girls. 

These,  then,  are  the  main  features  of  the  reform  undertaken 
by  the  Prussian  Government.     The  problem  of  co-education  is 
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not  approached,  but  a  concession  has  been  made  to  the  principle, 
as  henceforth  boys  may  be  admitted  to  the  girls'  schools  up  to 
the  moment  when  they  must  leave  it  to  enter  the  Studien- 
Anstalt.  This  measure  will  most  certainly  be  considered  a 
precedent  to  ask  the  government  to  admit  girls  to  the  higher 
boys'  schools.  The  mutual  concession  is  of  no  importance  for 
large  towns,  but  it  will  be  a  great  boon  for  smaller  com- 
munities, which  have  not  the  means  to  found  a  high  school  for 
boys  as  well  as  a  high  school  for  girls  and  vice  versa. 

On  the  whole,  then,  a  great  stride  in  advance  has  been  made, 
but  for  the  present  only  on  paper.  How  the  great  plan  will  be 
carried  out  in  practise  remains  to  be  seen.  It  will  entail 
enormous  sacrifices  on  the  state  and  on  the  communities,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  former  will  expect  the  latter  and  the 
latter  the  former  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  action.  There  is 
besides  the  vast  interest  of  the  private  schools  which  now  see 
themselves  threatened  in  their  very  existence,  being  absolutely 
unable  to  carry  out  the  new  program  unless  largely  assisted  by 
the  government  or  by  the  townships.  But  the  German  ladies 
have  been  roused  into  action  and  have  succeeded  in  wresting 
this  great  measure  out  of  the  hands  of  a  most  conservative 
government ;  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  rest  until 
the  reform  is  carried  out  in  its  widest  scope. 

Albert  Hamann 

DiREKTOR  OF  THE   DoROTHEEN-ScHULE 

Berlin 


II 

CO-EDUCATION 

Co-education  in  college  training  is  not  only  of  importance 
in  itself,  but  in  the  form  of  society  out  of  which  it  springs 
and  with  which  it  is  associated.  In  the  United  States  it  pre- 
vails in  the  West,  rarely  appears  in  the  East,  and  finds  the 
intervening  states  debatable  ground.  In  one  institution  it 
ceases  to  be  observable,  while  in  another  it  gives  rise  to  con- 
stant friction.  The  arguments  involved  in  this  discussion  are 
colored  by  the  society  with  which  the  writers  are  familiar, 
and  often  owe  their  force  to  conventional  sentiments  very 
inadequately  questioned.  One  may  think  he  is  drawing  his 
conclusions  from  indisputable  facts,  when  they  are  really 
only  an  inference  from  that  great  body  of  feelings  which  have 
grown  up  in  a  heedless  and  indeterminate  way  from  the  read- 
ily perverted  relation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other.  The  simple 
and  primary  facts  which  express  the  connection  of  men  and 
women  in  society  are  not  much  modified  by  any  form  of  edu- 
cation. They  establish  themselves  by  an  authority  we  can- 
not overlook  or  much  alter.  Tho  we  may  often  need  the  ex- 
hortation- to  a  just  understanding  of  these  inescapable  rela- 
tions, we  still  more  frequently  need  the  exhortation  to  guard 
ourselves  against  the  oppressive  and  injurious  sentiments 
which  have  attached  to  them  and  made  life  far  less  a  divine 
gift  than  it  is  fitted  to  be.  The  opportunities  of  women,  even 
down  to  the  present  time,  have  fallen,  as  we  all  know,  im- 
mensely below  what  fittingly  belongs  to  them,  and  even  when 
associated  with  the  most  unspeakable  degradation  have  been 
incident  in  men's  minds  to  an  inherent  weakness  thought  to 
inhere  in  sex.  Dependence,  so  far  as  there  is  dependence,  has 
failed  to  evoke  that  considerate  aid  fulness  which  makes  of  it 
a  mutual  blessing,  and  has  been  a  reason  of  withholding  rights 
common  to  us  all.    A  seal  of  service  has  constantly  past 
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into  a  stigma  of  bondage.  We  are  not,  therefore,  entitled, 
in  considering  this  question  to  attach  unquestionable  authority 
to  conventional  sentiment,  but  must  strive  to  understand  our 
lives  in  the  distorted  form  they  have  all  along  tended  to 
assume,  and  suit  our  training  to  them  tmder  a  freer,  more  ideal 
development. 

While  the  fact  of  sex  may  give  direction  and  tone  to 
social  activity,  we  are  not  to  assume  that  it  seriously  modi- 
fies our  intellectual  powers,  or  divides  the  field  of  action  into 
radically  distinct  parts  in  which  these  powers  are  to  find  en- 
tertainment and  expression.  Life  is  essentially  the  same  for 
us  all  in  its  revelations,  duties,  and  pleasures.  Among  the 
wrongs  we  more  frequently  do  each  other  as  races,  classes,  and 
sexes,  is  this  wrong  of  defining  growth,  and  of  curtailing  op- 
portunities to  an  interested  and  preconceived  notion  of  what 
belongs  to  these  distinctions.  The  entire  field  of  life  is  each 
man's  possibility,  and  should  lie  open  before  him.  How  far 
he  shall  enter  on  this  possession  lies  between  him  and  God, 
and  expresses  his  spiritual  potency.  There  is  no  question  of 
race  or  sex  that  settles  these  ultimate  rights.  The  one  world, 
to  be  understood,  used,  and  enjoyed,  lies  before  us  all.  Let  no 
man  stand  in  our  way. 

Tyranny  has  always  sought  justification  in  some  alleged  dif- 
ference, some  inferiority,  which  called  for  recognition  before 
privileges  and  rights  could  be  defined.  If  superiority  really 
exists,  it  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  least  of  all  needs  protec- 
tion. Duty  still  remains,  answers  all  questions,  unlocks  all 
doors,  gives  the  world  to  man,  and  leaves  each  to  define  and 
achieve  the  life  that  is  in  him. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  prejudgment,  prejudice, 
that  rests  back  on  sex,  that  rests  back  on  race.  The  wise  man 
will  be  slow  to  accept  these  opinions  at  their  face  value.  He 
will  prefer  to  let  powers  declare  themselves  in  results;  to  let 
all  grow  together  till  the  time  of  the  harvest,  settling  in  each 
case  worth  and  want  of  worth.  Equality  in  opportunity  is  the 
one  claim  which  has  the  range  of  the  world,  and  nowhere  more 
so  than  in  the  field  of  knowledge.  Considering  human  his- 
tory, the  conclusions  which  rest  in  custom  and  look  to  con- 
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ventional  sentiment  for  support  can  hardly  be  ofifered  as  afford- 
ing any  final  solution  of  a  social  problem. 

The  separation  of  instruction  and  training,  as  urged  against 
co-education,  takes  place  in  the  last  stages  of  discipline,  at  the 
close  of  primary  and  intermediate  work  in  which  girls  and 
boys  have  met  on  equal  terms  and  undertaken  common  tasks. 
The  young  people  go  forth  from  our  public  schools  with  as 
much  apparent  relish  for  knowledge  and  powei"  to  attain  it  on 
the  part  of  girls  as  of  boys.  Family  training,  school  training, 
social  training,  have  all  proceeded  together  with  no  apparent 
misapplication  of  effort.  When  the  last  steps  in  instruction  are 
reached,  and  inspiration  assumes  its  highest  value,  it  is  thought 
that  the  march  should  be  broken,  and  a  different  pace  be 
adopted  for  the  two  divisions,  one  in  each  case  more  in  keep- 
ing with  peculiarity  of  powers,  distinct  phases  of  work,  and 
the  hopes  of  life  which  may  be  rationally  entertained.  If  this 
is  a  true  conception  of  the  final  branching  forth  of  the  spirit's 
conceptions,  tastes,  and  enjoyments,  we  should  look  upon  it  as 
deeply  regrettable;  and,  in  view  of  the  ultimate  higher  union 
to  which  men  and  women  are  alike  hastening,  not  to  be  car- 
ried one  jot  farther  than  it  can  be  supported  by  a  plain  demand 
of  necessity.  In  the  presence  of  living  things  a  reverent 
study  of  life  falls  to  us,  and  a  quick  recognition  of  the  variety 
and  interplay  of  the  processes  committed  to  us,  and  their 
ability  ultimately  to  govern  their  own  issues. 

There  are  some  plain  and  some  profound  reasons  which 
may  guide  our  action  in  education,  and  which  make  it  free, 
suitable,  and  receptive  of  higher  incentives.  Co-education  is 
the  most  simple  and  economical  method,  and  has  an  advantage 
both  in  attainment  and  extension  over  separate  colleges.  These 
reasons  of  equality  and  economy  greatly  helped  co-education 
in  the  Western  states  in  their  early  history.  One  institution 
was  within  the  reach  of  all  and  the  same  for  all.  That  a  uni- 
versity should  be  provided  for  young  men,  while  young  women 
were  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Evidently  but  one  immediately  satisfactory  solution  could 
be  reached,  an  institution  in  its  opportunities  open  to  all  the 
children  of  the  state.     This  equality  of  opportunity  is  not  so 
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urgent  in  a  state  whose  colleges  are  chiefly  a  matter  of  individ- 
ual gift,  and  whose  privil^es  have  not  been  extensively  sought. 
In  these  states,  colleges  for  women  have  suffered  much  delay, 
but  a  delay  native  to  the  sentiment  of  the  community.  As  the 
need  of  woman  for  more  generous  training  was  recognized, 
there  arose  slowly  and  painfully  colleges  fitted  to  meet  it. 
These  institutions,  owing  their  origin  to  a  sentiment  which 
only  partially  and  reluctantly  recognized  the  underlying  claim, 
tho  excellent  in  themselves,  have  always,  as  educational  cen- 
ters, been  inferior  to  those  provided  for  young  men.  The 
East  may  be  proud  of  what  it  has  done  for  women  as  an 
after-thought  and  a  remedy,  but  can  never  regard  its  colleges 
for  women  as  standing  on  any  terms  of  equality  with  its  uni- 
versities. The  only  ground  on  which  an  unalloyed  satisfac- 
tion can  be  taken  in  them  is  that  the  claims  of  young  women 
are  not  only  different  from  those  of  young  men  but  inferior 
to  them.  The  two  classes  of  institutions,  regarded  as  offering 
the  best  and  most  extended  incentives  to  intellectual  culture, 
stand  on  very  different  footing.  Scientific  inquiry,  mastery 
in  method,  profound  thought,  a  path  to  leadership,  are  and 
must  be  very  distinct  in  the  two  forms  of  training.  Poor 
scholars  can  do  poorly,  medium  scholars  can  do  fairly  well,  in 
either,  but  the  attainments  of  the  best  minds  in  the  two  reveal 
a  great  difference. 

This  must  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  No  state  can 
or  will  make  an  equally  good  provision  for  rival  colleges  in 
this  relation.  There  will  always  be  a  choice  between  them, 
and  inferiority  and  superiority  will  steadily  develop  them- 
selves. The  one  set  of  claims  is  regarded  in  a  very  different 
light  from  the  other,  and  will  carry  with  it  an  abiding  dis- 
tinction of  effort.  The  sentiment  which  insists  in  separate 
colleges  for  women,  either  regards  their  claims  as  inferior  to 
those  of  men,  or  of  so  distinct  a  character  as  to  admit  of  in- 
ferior endowment.  The  two  classes  of  institutions,  in  the  com- 
munities which  accept  them  both,  will  not  be  equivalent  in 
endowment  or  in  grade.  The  necessity  and  the  provision 
made  for  it  do  not  look  to  equality. 

This  is  obvious  in  applied  sciences,  applied  philosophy,  and 
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politics;  and  if  in  applied  knowledge,  then  in  speculative  knowl- 
edge as  well.  As  long  as  the  fields  of  mechanical  and  pro- 
fessional labor  are  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  men,  the  in- 
struction which  leads  to  them  will  be  superior  to  that  which 
pursues  merely  the  common  and  open  fields  of  thought. 
Women  can  not  hope  to  duplicate  these  avenues  to  special 
forms  of  labor.  How  far  our  training  in  preparation  for 
special  courses  should  be  changed  will  be  a  question  that  will 
scarcely  arise  in  a  woman's  college.  Women,  in  all  cases 
which  pertain  to  the  special  adaptations  of  our  time,  would  be 
out  of  consideration.  However  rare  may  be  the  cases  in  which 
women  interest  themselves  in  mechanical  and  professional  pur- 
suits, they  ought  not,  in  education,  to  be  shut  off  from  these 
forms  of  intellectual  activity.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  any 
given  person  will  actually  do,  but  of  what  provision  is  made 
for  the  predispositions  which  may  arise  anywhere  in  human 
life.  Freedom,  especially  to  all  the  higher  ranges  of  thought, 
should  be  provided  for  everywhere. 

The  inferiority  of  women's  colleges  will  not  be  limited  tO' 
the  curriculum,  or  to  its  possible  lines  of  development,  but 
will  extend  to  the  purpose  and  temper  of  instruction.  There 
are  few  colleges  in  which  any  rare  excellence  of  instruction  is 
reached.  To  speak  of  genius  in  a  teacher  may  be  thought 
to  approach  an  absurdity;  the  dulness  of  routine  nowhere  pre- 
vails more  than  in  the  recitation  room.  Teachers  of  unusual 
guiding  and  stimulating  power  are  great  wealth.  An  institu- 
tion that  is  possest  of  even  a  few  of  them  begins  at  once  to- 
take  preeminent  rank.  These  persons  will  be  found  almost 
exclusively  in  men's  colleges.  The  demand,  opportunity,  and 
reward  are  greater  there  than  elsewhere.  Here  the  superiority 
is  most  likely  to  be  achieved  and  recognized.  But  if  we  cut  off 
half  the  human  household  from  the  best  inspiration  which 
comes  to  it,  we  do  it  an  irreparable  wrong. 

The  considerations  so  far  urged  are  of  moment,  but  not  of 
decisive  moment,  if  we  can  put  over  against  them  reasons 
which  spring  undeniably  from  the  nature  of  women,  and  not 
from  our  very  partial  and  conventional  notions  of  it  as  de- 
veloped in  human  society  at  its  present  stage  of  advancement. 
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Every  uplifting  view  of  human  life,  every  view  in  fellowship 
with  the  largest  play  of  our  powers,  brings  convictions  of  its 
own  to  this  question  of  co-education.  We  indicate  a  few  di- 
rections of  this  spiritual  groAvth.  Women  are  thought  to  have 
less  reflective  and  more  intuitive  power  than  men,  and  a  more 
retentive  memory.  There  is  some  foundation  for  this  asser- 
tion, and  it  is  more  likely  to  be  true  as  the  class  of  duties  in- 
trusted to  women  call  out,  in  their  discharge,  less  reflection  and 
quicker  insight  than  those  committed  to  men.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  memoriter  student  comes  in  less  close  contact  with  the 
subjects  of  discussion  than  does  the  reflective  student.  Ser- 
viceable as  a  good  memory  is,  no  faculty  is  more  indifferent  to 
the  nature  and  uses  of  the  material  with  which  it  deals. 
Pedantr>'  attaches  especially  to  the  memor\-,  and  the  reflective 
powers,  like  the  shoots  of  a  prostrate  vine,  creep  off  and  perish 
in  useless  growth.  Reflection  alone  selects  its  material,  and 
puts  it  together  in  a  forceful,  organic  form.  The  storehouses 
may  not  always  be  full,  but  they  are  supplied  with  material 
suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  mind  and  of  the  market  to  which 
it  carries  its  goods.  We  do  the  active,  nimble  mind  but  an  ill 
service,  if  we  let  it  run  to  waste,  winding  itself,  like  an  un- 
supported climber,  about  every  object  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  Reflection  and  acquisition  must  sustain  each  other, 
if  both  are  to  be  fruitful  in  power.  It  is  a  past  conclusion  that 
much,  even  the  majority,  of  instruction  is  to  fall  to  women, 
and  the  reflective  powers  which  may  belong  to  them  should, 
therefore,  receive  all  direct  and  indirect  discipline,  that  they 
may  not  come  into  possession  of  the  pass-words  of  knowledge 
merely,  with  but  little  firm  hold  of  its  substance. 

We  are  constantly  meeting  in  old  and  in  new  ways  the  dis- 
tinction between  form  and  substance,  appearance  and  reality, 
rules  of  conduct  and  righteousness.  The  point  at  which  de- 
cay almost  universally  sets  in,  whether  in  manners,  political 
life,  or  in  faith,  is  a  slipping  into  methods  which  have  lost 
connection  with  the  values  they  are  designed  to  express. 
Here  again,  from  the  interests  intrusted  to  them,  women  are 
particularly  liable  to  give  a  rehearsal  of  the  outer  life,  rather 
than  a  renewal  of  its  inner  faith.     Social  forms  look  to  them 
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for  institution  and  maintenance,  and  they  feel  the  need  of  sus- 
taining that  framework  of  order  with  which  their  own  safety 
and  influence  are  so  closely  associated.  A  quick  discernment 
of  this  fitting  method  and  its  nimble  rendering  are  not  attained 
without  grave  compensations.  Conversation,  social  inter- 
course, between  women,  is  orchestral  rather  than  personal; 
two,  three,  a  half  dozen  parts  proceed  together.  Speaking  is 
rarely  supplemented  by  listening,  and  merry  laughter  is  a 
constant  accompaniment,  attached  to  no  line  of  thought.  As 
in  a  swarm  of  insects  in  the  air,  one  is  imprest  with  the 
incessant  movement  but  does  not  understand  what  it  is  all 
about.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  pleasure-giving  quality 
demanded  in  social  intercourse,  one  can  not  but  feel  that  there 
is  an  insectivorous  quality  in  social  talk  that  robs  it  of  dignity 
and  enjoyment.  In  many  cases  women  would  have  more 
weight  if  they  had  less  facility,  and  were  able  to  bring  a  more 
independent  contribution  to  the  forces  of  life.  A  grasp  of 
principles,  a  ready  return  to  central  motives,  should  be  a 
primary  quality  in  sound  training  for  young  women,  and  this 
deepening  of  thought  and  widening  it  outward  can  be  gained 
only  by  long  association  with  instruction  of  this  order,  and 
with  minds  in  which  it  is  prevailing. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  commandng  position,  even  in 
teaching,  falls  to  woman,  or  that  she  comes  into  possession  of 
influence  by  purely  personal  power.  This  concession  will  not 
often  be  made  except  as  all  paths  of  attainment,  even  the  high- 
est, are  open  to  her.  In  them  only  can  she  reveal  her  capa- 
bilities, measure  the  ground  about  her  and  exert  an  influence 
to  which  promotion  is  natural  and  normal.  Women  must 
come  to  their  own  in  the  world  of  thought  from  above  not 
from  below.  They  must  have  with  men  the  range  of  intel- 
lectual life,  if  they  are  in  any  large  and  proper  sense  to  share 
that  life. 

Not  only  do  women,  in  their  highest  development,  call  for 
frea  access  to  all  instruction,  men  are  correspondingly  helped 
in  their  training  by  this  contact  of  diverse  intellectual  methods. 
It  is  not  by  thought  alone  but  by  emotion  as  well  that  we  come 
to  understand  many  of  the  problems  of  the  world.     It  is  the 
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light  wing  of  feeling  that  lifts  us  into  the  air,  and  enables  us 
to  command,  far  and  near,  the  landscape  that  lies  about  us. 
In  our  knowledge  of  evil  and  good,  feeling  is  the  final  point 
of  perception.  The  presence  of  physical  sensibility  to  the  ob- 
jects about  us  may  hide  from  us  the  constancy  and  depth  of 
address  that  lies  between  our  outer  and  inner  life,  and  yet 
this  impressibility  remains  our  only  power  with  which  to  re- 
ceive the  ever  enlarging  impulses  of  the  intellectual  world, 
and  convert  them  into  the  harmony  and  rest  of  spiritual  being. 
Dead  or  disturbed  sensibilities  are  the  miscarriage  of  the 
spirit;  quick,  harmonized  susceptibilities  are  its  reconciliation 
with  the  world.  We  can  not  know  the  immediate  and  ultimate 
quality  of  thoughts  otherwise  than  by  the  emotions  they  in- 
spire, emotions  that  in  spite  of  misdirection  or  excess  are 
capable  of  full-orbed  peace.  The  ear  must  respond  to  sounds, 
the  eye  to  colors,  the  heart  to  emotions,  if  the  delight  and 
beauty  of  the  world  are  to  be  apprehended  and  its  spiritual 
possibilities  unfolded. 

The  one  distinguishing  gift  of  women  is  quick,  more  alert, 
more  controlling  sensibilities  than  those  of  men;  the  power  to 
understand  more  perfectly  the  conditions  in  which  we  are 
placed.  This  gift  is  easily  wasted  in  a  ferment  of  passion; 
and  yet  without  it,  the  orderly  processes  of  reason  are  com- 
paratively cold  and  worthless;  the  world  fades  into  a  somber 
gray,  quite  untrue  to  its  real  character.  The  sensibilities  of 
women  no  more  need  the  extension  and  coherence  of  thought 
than  do  the  thoughts  of  men  the  vitality  and  force  of  sensi- 
bilities. Together  they  become  the  ripe  spiritual  fruit  that 
gratifies  and  nourishes  all  susceptibilities. 

Men  expend  a  vast  amount  of  labor  which,  formally  suc- 
cessful, leads  only  to  barrenness;  women  waste  along  the  road 
feelings  which  might  enrich  a  household,  or  bring  satisfaction 
to  our  common  life;  and  thus  we  approach  the  journey's 
end  with  a  predominant  sense  of  failure.  Our  lives  are  not 
rightly  blended.  Men  despise  sentiment  as  an  obstacle  to 
success,  and  women  weary  of  a  success  which  brings  no  recom- 
pense in  feeling.  Emotion  and  thought  are  inseparable  parts 
of  the  spiritual  world,  instruments  of  knowledge,  guides  of 
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action,  rewards  of  effort,  which  should  be  unfolded  together 
in  mutual  aid  fulness,  expansion,  correction,  till  the  most  com- 
plex of  all  products,  a  human  soul,  attains  maturity. 

Women  take  easily  to  the  ritual  of  religious  service,  men 
readily  break  from  it  as  cramping  thought.  This  worst  sepa- 
ration and  conflict  will  be  present  as  long  as  men  think  to  work 
out  salvation  by  labor  alone,  and  women  expect  to  win  it  by 
laughter  and  tears.  A  true  religious  faith  makes  an  equal  ap- 
peal to  thought  and  to  feeling,  and  only  by  means  of  them  both, 
becomes  revelation. 

Co-education  has  much  the  same  deep  reasons  on  its  side 
that  support  our  physical  life  and  make  it  good  that  neither 
man  or  woman  should  be  alone.  Young  men,  as  they  approach 
manhood,  look  out  in  the  world  with  many  eyes  thru  many 
windows.  They  have  occasion  to  see  where  the  sunlight  lies, 
where  rest  the  shadows;  to  understand  the  forces  at  work 
about  them,  gathering  up  the  present,  making  sure  of  the 
future,  and  by  all  the  paths  of  life  entering  into  life.  This 
spiritual  vision,  that  sees  the  fact,  sees  thru  and  beyond  the  fact 
and  traces  the  divine  plan  in  the  divine  work  is  the  only  knowl- 
edge complete  in  itself  or  adequate  to  the  tasks  which  fall  to 
us.  This  knowledge,  from  its  inception  to  its  completion,  calls 
for  the  largest  fellowship  with  the  things  and  persons  about 
us,  finding  in  what  is  given  the  clue  of  what  can  be  gotten. 

A  recent  article  averse  to  co-education  gathers  up  its  con- 
clusions in  the  following  words :  "  The  time  has  come,  I  be- 
lieve, to  base  a  rational  educational  scheme  upon  an  analysis 
of  girls'  nature;  it  should  recognize  their  potentialities,  their 
methods  of  thought,  their  defects,  and  their  merits;  should 
strengthen,  control,  direct  their  energies."  This  summation 
not  only  carries  no  weight  with  the  advocate  of  co-education, 
it  is  simply  a  concise  statement  of  what  he  fears.  It  rejects 
what  the  lovers  of  liberty  desire,  that  the  powers  of  election 
and  use  should  have  free  play  in  working  out  personal  life. 
The  opportunities  of  one-half  the  race  are  about  to  be  meas- 
ured out  to  them  under  some  existing  notion  of  their  proper 
extent.  This  is  the  more  surprizing  when  young  men  are 
being  so  largely  relieved  even  of  counsel,  and  left  to  work  out 
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their  courses  in  a  capricious  way.  A\'e  ought  to  have  some 
wisdom  in  pointing  out  the  coherence  of  subjects,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  must  wait  on  the  actual  expression  of  aptitudes 
and  venture  but  timidly  on  their  anticipation.  The  one  thing 
good  men  have  been  slow  to  accept  has  been  the  uses  of  liberty. 
What  they  have  done  with  the  most  confidence,  and  the  largest 
sense  of  responsibility,  has  been  the  pointing  out  of  what 
others  should  believe,  what  others  should  be  allowed  to  do,  and 
indicating  the  part  which  falls  to  them  in  the  scheme  of  provi- 
dence. To  multiply  opportunities  and  wait  modestly  on  de- 
velopments, has  been  too  hard  for  them.  One  branch  of  in- 
quiry may  be  so  "  feminized  "  as  to  spoil  it  for  young  men, 
and  another  branch  of  investigation  becomes  so  rank  with 
masculine  flavor  as  to  spoil  it  for  young  women.  Knowledge 
has  I  universal  quality  which  fits  it  for  all  who  can  receive  it, 
and  the  power  to  receive  it  is  the  last,  most  searching  and  per- 
sonal test  to  which  we  are  subjected.  Of  all  deliverances,  de- 
liver us  from  the  men  who  take  to  themselves  another's  life. 

John  Bascom 

WiLXiAMS  College 
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THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  ^ 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  interested  in  the  development 
of  all  classes  of  educational  institutions,  but  particularly  in 
those  intended  to  train  teachers,  the  normal  departments  of 
universities  and  normal  schools,  and  this  interest  is  especially 
directed  to  the  normal  schools  because  of  the  greater  number 
of  teachers  trained  in  them.  During  the  past  year  444  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  in  university  courses  in  pedagogy  as 
against  68,937  students  attending  normal  schools. 

The  Library  Division  of  the  bureau  has  been  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  other  libraries  in  the  service 
of  students  of  education.  Here  again  the  normal  schools 
show  the  want  of  such  assistance.  The  average  university 
library  numbers  about  23,000  volumes,  the  average  normal 
school  library  about  4,000  volumes.  The  advantage  of  the 
university  in  this  respect  might  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
superior  organization  in  normal  school  libraries,  but  in  this 
respect  too  the  university  is  ahead  of  the  normal  school. 
Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  universities  have  librarians,  while 
only  forty-one  per  cent,  of  the  nornial  schools  have  them; 
twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  university  libraries  use  Library 
of  Congress  catalog  cards  as  against  twelve  i^er  cent,  of  the 
normal  school  libraries. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  library  aims  to  strengthen  peda- 
gogical libraries  in  both  universities  and  normal  schools  in 
three  ways:  (i)  by  enlarging  their  collections  and  improving 
their  character,  (2)  by  assisting  in  the  cataloging  of  their  col- 
lections, and  (3)  by  helping  in  their  reference  work.  It  will 
promote  the  building  up  of  pedagogical  libraries  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  documents,  periodicals,  books,  and  pamphlets. 
In  the  course  of  the  recataloging  of  its  collections,  thousands 

'  Paper  read  at  the  30th   annual   meeting  of  the  American   Library 
Association,  June  26,  1908. 
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of  duplicates  not  needed  by  it  are  being  discovered.  More  are 
being  added  constantly  by  librarians  who  wish  to  get  rid  of 
material  in  their  possession.  From  one  such  source  alone  the 
library  has  received  some  440  pieces.  Such  material  may  be 
sent  to  Washington  under  the  Bureau  frank  without  expense 
to  the  donor,  and  forwarded  to  any  who  may  need  it,  again 
without  expense  to  the  institution  interested.  This  movement 
of  material  from  one  place  where  it  is  useless  to  another  where 
it  may  be  useful  is  done  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  undertaking  this  clearing  house  function  the  aim  of  the 
Bureau  library  is  primarily  to  complete  its  own  collections. 
For  that  reason  this  distribution  of  material  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  carried  on  upon  an  exchange  basis,  and  those  libra- 
ries must  ordinarily  receive  most  which  have  most  to  give. 
The  Harvard  University  library  has  added  during  the  year  to 
our  already  large  collection  of  Harvardiana,  155  pieces. 
Other  institutions  have  sent  large  collections,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that,  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that  we  wish  to  collect  this 
class  of  literature,  every  one  will  be  glad  to  see  the  literature 
of  his  own  alma  mater  preserved  in  the  nation's  library.  Town 
libraries,  too,  will,  I  am  sure,  cooperate  with  us  in  the  collection 
of  local  school  literature,  and  I  have  even  a  hope  that  they  may 
sometimes  be  induced  to  part  with  rare  pamphlets  relating  to 
education  which  have  drifted  into  their  collections  in  years 
past — pamphlets  which  are  of  no  interest  locally,  but  are  indis- 
pensable to  us  in  the  Bureau  of  Education.  I  have  in  mind, 
as  I  speak  of  this,  an  Oration  on  education,  by  David  Mc- 
Clure,  printed  in  Northampton  in  1783,  the  only  copy  of  which 
known  to  me  is  as  good  as  lost  on  the  shelves  of  an  obscure 
New  England  village  library.  In  these  ways  and  others  we 
expect  much  assistance  in  completing  our  collections  of  educa- 
tional Americana,  and  for  all  this  material  we  hope  to  give  full 
exchange  value.  But  it  is  the  ambition  of  the  librarian  to  be 
able  to  assist  libraries  from  which  no  immediate  return  is 
possible.  To  build  up  strong  educational  libraries  thruout  the 
country  is  of  hardly  less  importance  than  to  establish  a  great 
library  at  Washington. 
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While  an  increase  in  the  number  of  educational  libraries  is 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  the  great  desideratum,  an  in- 
crease in  their  size  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  education  as  a 
science.  The  Bureau  library  can  further  this  to  some  extent 
in  the  manner  already  discust,  but  it  can  do  more  by  putting 
its  collections  at  the  disposal  of  any  who  may  need  to  use  them; 
in  other  words,  by  adding  its  own  collections  to  those  of  the 
local  library.  This  borrowing  and  lending  of  books  like  the 
exchange  of  them  is  facilitated  by  the  Bureau's  franking 
privilege  and  should  greatly  facilitate  educational  research. 
It  is  desirable  in  the  public  interest  to  lend  only  such  books  as 
the  local  library  can  not  purchase  because  out  of  print  or  will 
not  purchase  because  of  their  limited  use.  That  is,  the  Bureau 
can  supplement  other  pedagogical  collections  mainly  by  lend- 
ing out-of-print  American  pamphlets  and  works  in  foreign 
languages.  By  lending  the  former  class  of  books  it  may  do 
much  to  encourage  historical  research;  by  lending  the  latter 
it  may  save  us  from  the  blight  of  provincialism.  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  1895  only  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  books 
in  the  educational  library  were  in  foreign  languages,  and  it 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  best  university  collections  in  the 
country.  In  the  St.  Louis  teachers'  librai*y  only  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  books  are  in  foreign  languages,  and  the  "  list  of  books 
for  teachers  in  the  public  library  of  Brookline,"  1901,  and 
Supplement,  1903,  show  none  except  English  titles.  These 
figures  do  not  necessarily  show  that  these  libraries  and  others 
should  collect  more  foreign  works  upon  education,  but  they 
do  show  that  such  a  collection  of  foreign  works  as  that  in  the 
Bureau  library  should  be  made  available  to  students  thruout 
the  country  and  should  be  drawn  upon  whenever  necessary  to 
supplement  the  resources  of  local  libraries. 

I  have  said  that  the  Bureau  can  not,  for  obvious  reasons, 
undertake  to  supply  libraries  with  current  educational  litera- 
ture. It  can,  however,  give  librarians  full  information  regard- 
ing current  literature,  and  with  this  in  view  began  in  Janu- 
ary last  in  cooperation  with  the  Library  of  Congress  to  pub- 
lish catalog  cards  for  all  books  on  education  published  since 
January,  1907.    The  Library  of  Congress  will  catalog  all  books 
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copyrighted  in  the  United  States  and  the  Bureau  hbrar}^  all 
other  books  acquired  by  it;  the  cards  to  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed to  subscribers  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  These 
cards  should  describe  all  books  relating  to  education  of  inter- 
est to  American  students,  and  should  form  a  record  of  cur- 
rent educational  literature  of  the  greatest  utility.  I  can  only 
wish  that  our  funds  would  permit  us  to  place  a  depository  set 
of  these  cards  in  every  center  of  research.  It  would  not  only 
serve  to  keep  librarians  informed  regarding  current  educa- 
tional literature  but  it  would  serve  to  make  known  the  collec- 
tions available  in  Washington. 

The  Bureau  expects  to  publish  this  bibliographical  informa- 
tion in  bulletin  form  as  well  as  in  card  form,  and  with  this  in 
view  has  this  year  assumed  the  publication  of  the  Bibliography 
of  education  inaugurated  by  Mr.  J,  I.  Wyer  in  1899.  This 
bulletin  will  not  list  all  books  acquired  by  the  Bureau;  it  will 
record  only  the  most  useful  of  current  publications  relating  to 
education,  especially  works  in  English.  In  its  preparation  we 
hope  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  professors  of  education  and 
librarians  of  educational  collections,  and  to  make  the  bibliog- 
raphy an  increasingly  valuable  aid  in  the  selection  of  books 
for  educational  libraries. 

We  have  also  undertaken  the  preparation  of  a  series  of 
checklists  of  educational  literature  which  will  be  useful  in 
completing  collections.  The  first  of  these,  a  "  list  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Bureau  of  Education,"  will  be  issued  immedi- 
ately. Others  planned  for  are  a  list  of  foreign  documents 
relating  to  education,  a  list  of  United  States  State  educa- 
tional documents,  a  list  of  American  educational  periodicals, 
a  list  of  American  works  on  education  published  before  1890. 

CATALOGING 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  library  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  in  cooperating  with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, has  undertaken  to  publish  catalog  cards  for  current 
publications  relating  to  education.  This  undertaking  is  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  Library  of  Congress,  Card  Section,  Bulletin 
No.  21,  March  i,  1908,  and  have  pointed  out  their  value  as 
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announcements  of  new  books.  They,  of  course,  have  a  greater 
value  when  used  as  a  record  of  books  acquired  by  a  library. 
Three  catalogers  in  the  Bureau  devote  their  time  to  the  study 
of  the  bibliographical  problems  presented  by  educational  litera- 
ture; they  are  in  constant  communication  with  a  body  of 
specialists  in  education,  particularly  European  education,  such 
as  is  assembled  nowhere  else  in  the  country.  The  results  of 
these  researches  and  of  these  conferences  are  embodied  in  the 
catalog  cards.  These  at  present,  it  is  true,  represent  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  older  literature  of  the  subject,  but  with  the 
development  of  the  library  of  the  Bureau,  the  progress  of  re- 
cataloging,  and  an  increase  in  the  allotment  for  printing,  it 
should  become  possible  to  secure  from  Washington  an  ac- 
curate description  of  almost  any  book  on  education  to  be  found 
in  any  library  in  this  country. 

While  the  large  task  of  cataloging  the  older  literature  of 
education  is  being  carried  on,  some  assistance  may  be  given 
catalogers  of  educational  collections  in  other  libraries  by  print- 
ing our  outline  of  classification  and  also  our  list  of  subject 
headings.  Both  of  these  have  been  worked  out  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Library  of  Congress  and  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  consideration  and  study.  Both  are,  nevertheless, 
tentative  in  character  and  will  be  published  not  only  with  a 
view  to  giving  suggestions  to  perplexed  catalogers  but  also 
with  a  view  to  receiving  suggestions  relative  to  their  further 
improvement. 

REFERENCE    WORK 

In  the  branches  of  service  already  described  the  aim  is  first 
of  all  to  assist  the  librarian;  in  the  reference  work  the  aim 
is  to  assist  educational  commissioners,  boards,  and  officials, 
and  professors  and  students  of  education.  Requests  come  to 
the  Bureau  for  bibliographical  information  upon  all  classes  of 
educational  questions,  historical  and  current.  It  is  the  duty 
of  two  assistants  to  answer  these  questions.  All  requests  for 
information  relative  to  current  topics  require  references  to 
periodical  literature.  For  this  reason  thirty-one  educational 
periodicals  not  indexed  in  the  Reader's  guide  or  Library  index 
have  been  systematically  examined  and  indexed  since  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  year.  Many  questions  may  be  answered  by 
simple  reference  to  the  catalog  of  the  library  or  to  this  index; 
others  require  special  investigation.  These  answers  are  type- 
written and  copies  filed  for  use  in  answering  the  same  ques- 
tions as  they  recur.  Our  correspondents  sometimes  call  our 
attention  to  omissions  in  our  lists.  We  shall,  therefore,  be  able 
with  the  progress  of  this  work  not  only  to  do  more  work  but 
to  do  it  better,  and  reference  librarians  will  undoubtedly  wish 
to  refer  to  us  more  frequently  some  of  their  more  troublesome 
questions. 

This  direct  service  to  the  individual  inquirer  is  important, 
but  the  service  to  masses  of  inquirers  is  more  important.  For 
this  reason  we  shall  publish  the  most  useful  of  our  biblio- 
graphical lists.  References  to  the  more  important  articles  in 
periodicals  will  be  included  in  the  annual  Bibliography  of 
education,  an  index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
education  to  1907  will  be  published  as  a  Bulletin,  and 
will  be  continued  in  card  form;  the  Index  to  the  publications 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  published  in  1907,  will 
be  continued  in  card  form,  anah-tical  entries  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Proceedings  having  already  been  issued.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  indexes  to  special  classes  of  educational  literature 
lists  of  books  and  articles  in  periodicals  relating  to  special 
subjects  will  be  published  in  the  reports  and  bulletins,  and 
where  necessary  in  separate  form.  The  first  of  this  series  of 
special  bibliographies  is  a  list  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  1904  it  is 
suggested  that  the  Libran,-  of  Congress  may  become  a  train- 
ing school  for  library  workers  in  advanced  fields.  Perhaps 
the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  may  share  in  some 
measure  in  this  ser^-ice  of  the  National  Library  by  preparing 
assistants  to  take  charge  of  educational  collections  in  uni- 
versities and  normal  schools. 

W.  Dawsox  Johxstox 

BuRKAu  OF  Education 

Washington,  D.  C. 


IV 

PAULSEN  ON  MODERN  EDUCATION 

Professor  Paulsen,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  gathered 
together  in  a  little  volume  ^  shortly  before  his  death  six  essays 
of  an  ethical  and  educational  character  which  had  appeared 
in  the  popular  German  press,  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau,  the 
Sunday  supplement  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  the  Neiie  Freie 
Zeitung,  and  in  the  Woche,  and  had  all  been  called  forth  in 
opposition  to  certain  tendencies  of  the  times.  They  express  the 
views  of  a  man  who  was  noted  for  the  clearness  of  his  vision, 
his  fine  mental  balance,  and  his  common  sense,  and  whose 
studies  in  the  field  of  ethics  and  education  gave  him  the  right  to 
address  a  word  of  advice  and  warning  to  his  people.  Altho 
the  educational  situation  in  our  own  country  is  not  identical 
with  that  of  Germany,  we  Americans  too  can  profit  much  by 
what  the  author  says,  and  a  presentation  of  his  views  may  not 
be  without  interest  to  parents  and  teachers  in  the  United  States. 
The  titles  of  the  essays  are  as  follows:  Fathers  and  sons; 
School  troubles  and  school  children  of  today;  Sexual  morality 
in  G.  Frenssen's  Hilligenlei;  A  chapter  in  sexual  morality; 
Sins  of  commission  and  sins  of  omission  in  our  academic 
education;  Old  and  new-fashioned  educational  wisdom. 
Professor  Paulsen's  object  is  to  describe  the  conditions 
as  he  sees  them,  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  his  age,  and  to 
help  his  people  find  the  right  educational  ideals.  Whether  his 
picture  is  a  faithful  reproduction  or  not,  his  insistence  upon  a 
little  more  Stoicism  in  our  education  can  not  fail  to  meet  with 
a  hearty  response  from  those  who  believe  that  men  can  not  be 
prepared  for  life  without  learning  obedience,  renunciation,  and 
the  exertion  of  effort. 

■•  Moderne  Erziehung  tind  f^eschlechtliche  Sittltchkeit.  Einige  pSda- 
gogische  und  moralische  Betrachtungen  fiir  das  Jahrhundert  des  Kindes. 
Von  Friedrich  Paulsen.     Berlin,  Verlag  von  Reuther  und  Richard,  1908. 
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The  older  and  younger  generations  in  Germany  do  not  seem 
to  understand  each  other,  according  to  Professor  Paulsen. 
Indeed,  never  before  has  there  been  so  much  friction  between 
them,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  character  of  contemporary 
literature:  the  constant  theme  of  German  books,  journals, 
novels,  and  dramas  is  the  oppression  and  abuse  of  aspiring  sons 
and  daughters  by  obstinate,  narrow-hearted,  and  unreasonable 
fathers  and  mothers,  the  checking  and  torturing  of  highly 
talented  youths,  striving  to  think  for  themselves,  by  unsym- 
pathetic, pedantic,  and  domineering  schoolmasters  blindly  ad- 
hering to  tradition.  A  person  knowing  Germany  only  from 
the  paper  side  could  not  help  concluding  that  never  was  an  age 
so  merciless  in  its  treatment  of  the  young.  These  descriptions, 
however,  entirely  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  facts.  Attempts  are 
everywhere  made  in  the  schools  to  lighten  the  burdens,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  decrease  the  number  of  hours  and  to  increase  the 
periods  of  rest,  to  diminish  the  home-tasks,  and  to  encourage 
play  and  gymnastic  exercises.  Everywhere  improved  methods 
of  instruction  are  sought  after,  which,  tho  they  impose  a 
greater  burden  of  work  upon  the  teachers,  make  things  easier 
for  the  pupils;  and  the  duty  is  imprest  upon  the  teacher  of 
considering  the  individual  tastes  and  talents  of  the  pupil. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  education  in  the  home:  it  has  cer- 
tainly not  become  harsher  and  more  rigorous  within  the  last 
half-century;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  infrequently  character- 
ized by  an  all  too  flabby  compliance  and  silent  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  parents,  and  by  an  attitude  of  cool  indifference  and 
defiance  towards  elders  and  persons  in  authority,  on  the  part  of 
children. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  friction  between  fathers  and  sons 
Professor  Paulsen  finds  in  the  break-up  of  the  old  relations  of 
authority  in  domestic,  religious,  political,  and  social  life,  and  in 
the  growth  of  a  leveling  individualism.  The  old  forms  have 
been  loosened,  new  ones  have  not  yet  become  fixt;  the  indi- 
vidual has  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of  self-control.  The 
spirit  of  destructive  criticism  pervading  the  entire  life  and 
literature  of  the  German  people  is  beginning  to  react  upon  their 
moods  and  intercourse  even  in  the  most  intimate  spheres  of 
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life,  the  home  and  the  school.  Never  has  there  existed  a  more 
unwholesome  literature  than  is  being  devoured  by  the  children 
today;  never  has  the  morbid,  the  perverse,  the  grotesque,  the 
insane,  played  such  a  role  as  now;  never  have  the  charlatans, 
the  impotents,  the  decadents,  the  false  geniuses,  the  originals, 
been  so  noisily  proclaimed  as  the  truly  great  personalities. 
One  might  easily  be  led  to  believe  that  the  Germans  were  suf- 
fering from  softening  of  the  brain.  All  that  will  pass  away; 
the  fashion  of  glorifying  the  morbid,  the  convulsive,  and  the 
crazy,  will  have  its  day;  and  the  spirit  of  revolutionism  which 
is  in  our  bones  will  vanish  into  thin  air.  A  blatant,  excited, 
insolent  bearing  is  not  the  mark  of  a  free  and  dignified  man,, 
but  quiet  self-possession  and  steadiness  of  action  within  recog- 
nized and  self-imposed  limits.  To  enable  our  youths  to  recog- 
nize the  goal  of  character-culture,  one  thing  is  of  particular 
importance :  the  proper  measure  of  freedom  and  necessity. 
Perhaps  the  Germans  have  retained  more  of  the  old  absolutistic 
system  in  their  education, — as  they  certainly  have  in  their 
political,  social,  and  ecclesiastic  life, — than  is  compatible  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  English  and  Americans  are  ahead 
of  them  in  these  respects  as  in  many  others.  The  problem  is  to 
transform  external  and  arbitrary  authority  into  rational  neces- 
sity, into  a  necessity  accepted  by  the  individual's  own  reason. 

The  antiquated  religious  instruction  in  the  German  schools 
is  also  unsatisfactory,  according  to  Professor  Paulsen.  Its 
object  is  to  prove  the  creed  of  the  church;  its  effect  is  disbelief 
in  its  extremest  form,  the  keenest  kind  of  hostility  to  creed  and 
church,  yes,  even  to  Christianity  and  the  Bible.  The  cause  is 
only  too  plain :  the  religious  instruction  forms  a  wholly  isolated 
element  in  an  unfriendly  environment.  No  wonder  the  pupils 
feel  tlie  discord  and  go  over  to  the  modern  and  scientific  party  t 
One  of  the  consequences  of  all  this  is  universal  distrust  of  and 
rebellious  opposition  to  authority  in  general.  Religious  in- 
struction should  not  be  banished  from  the  schools;  a  thora 
study  of  Christianity  and  the  Bible  is  necessary,  if  only  on  the 
ground  that  we  can  not  understand  the  historical  life  of  Europe 
without  a  knowledge  of  these  things.  But  the  fettered,  credal- 
dogmatic  treatment  must  give  way  to  the  historical-exegeticat 
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treatment.  The  teacher  and  pupil  must  be  allowed  to  say  that 
we  are  here  dealing  not  with  absolute,  eternal,  inspired  truths, 
especially  not  with  scientific  and  historical  truths,  but  with  the 
monuments  of  the  ethical-religious  life  of  mankind — monu- 
ments of  a  past  life  which  was  once  the  profoundest  and  truest 
reality  and  therefore  demands  reverential  consideration,  but 
which  has  no  right  to  fetter  or  oppress  our  own  lives  and 
thoughts. 

Among  the  reasons  for  the  many  complaints  urged  against 
the  schools  the  following  are  given :  ( i )  The  bringing  of  the 
higher  schools  under  State  control  has  led  to  the  focusing  of 
all  discontent  upon  one  point — the  uniform  State  school;  and 
official  school-wisdom  is  denounced  as  worthless.  (2)  Chil- 
dren are  sent  to  school  not  merely  for  an  education  but  in  order 
to  obtain  the  many  privileges  that  go  with  an  education  in 
Germany.  The  diploma  becomes  a  kind  of  official  stamp  not 
only  for  the  particular  pupil  but  for  his  entire  family,  dif- 
ferentiating the  propertied  and  educated  classes  from  the 
masses.  The  failure  of  a  pupil  becomes  a  rather  serious  mat- 
ter under  the  circumstances,  for  which  the  school  administra- 
tion is  held  responsible.  (3)  The  social  selection  of  the  pupils 
is  another  source  of  complaint.  The  children  of  the  well-to- 
do,  who  nowadays  fill  the  higher  schools,  and  their  parents,  are 
more  sensitive  under  rigorous  treatment  than  were  the  poorer 
classes  from  which  these  schools  formerly  drew  their  pupils. 
(4)  Another  reason  is  the  growing  eflfeminacy  in  home  train- 
ing, the  result  of  good  living  in  all  classes  of  the  population. 
Parents  persuade  and  give  in  where  they  formerly  simply  laid 
down  the  law  and  exacted  strict  obedience.  The  children  are 
made  to  believe  that  the  fault  of  failure  lies  with  pedantic 
teachers  and  unreasonable  regulations  and  never  with  them- 
selves. \\'herever  they  go  they  have  dinned  into  their  ears 
phrases  about  "  the  century  of  the  children,"  "  the  rights  of  the 
child,"  ''  the  right  to  choose  its  parents,"  "  the  right  to  criticize 
its  teachers,"  "  the  crime  against  the  personality  of  the  child," 
"  the  slavery  and  soul-murder  of  the  child,"  "  the  genius 
of  the  child,"  "  the  right  of  the  child  to  live  out  its  own 
life,"  "  the  duty  to  ca.st  off  the  yoke  of  tradition,  to  despise 
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the  old  morality,  to  uproot  all  reverence  for  the  past,  to  respect 
nothing  but  the  god  in  one's  own  heart."  No  wonder  they 
despise  everything — Christianity,  antiquity,  teachers,  parents, 
and  yearn  for  the  coming  of  the  superman !  Never  has  the 
theory  that  the  future  belongs  to  youth  been  so  loudly  pro- 
claimed as  in  these  days  of  ours,  never  before  has  it  brought 
such  confusion  into  our  heads  as  in  this  age  of  Nietzscheanism. 
Another  phenomenon  examined  by  Professor  Paulsen  is  the 
eternal  sex  question.  A  person  knowing  Germany  only  from 
its  paper  world  would,  in  his  opinion,  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  most  interesting  problem  of  the  age  was :  Are  not  all 
restrictions  which  have  been  imposed  by  law  and  morality 
upon  the  free  exercise  of  the  sexual  impulse,  evil,  and  ought, 
they  not  to  be  removed?  The  prevailing  skepticism  with 
respect  to  sexual  morality  has  several  causes.  First  there  is 
the  sophistry  of  our  impulses;  nowhere  is  the  influence  of  de- 
sire upon  the  judgment  more  confusing  than  in  this  field.  The 
prevailing  naturalism  in  our  conceptions  of  the  world  and  of 
life  is  a  second  item.  If  man  is  nothing  but  a  system  of  im- 
pulses, so  it  is  argued,  what  can  be  the  end  or  purpose  of  life 
but  the  satisfaction  of  all  impulses  alike?  What  is  right  for 
the  impulse  to  eat  ought  to  be  right  for  the  sexual  impulse. 
To  restrict  the  natural  impulse  is  an  artificial  restraint  imposed 
upon  nature  from  without.  Let  us  give  up  the  stupid  prej- 
udice that  love  presupposes  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  let  us 
give  up  the  abominable  notion  that  the  children  of  love  born 
outside  of  wedlock  are  pariahs  of  society !  And  the  "  homo- 
sexualists  "  chime  in :  "  How  presumptuous  to  set  oneself  up  as 
a  judge  over  nature,  how  unfair  to  endeavor  to  suppress  one 
instinct  at  the  expense  of  another ! "  The  only  way  to  meet  this 
theory  of  the  perverts  is  by  the  resolute  adoption  of  a  different 
philosophy:  man  is  not  a  mere  creature  of  nature,  a  peculiar 
species  of  animal.  It  may  be  true,  as  the  theory  of  evolution 
declares,  that  he  arose  as  a  stage  in  the  development  of  animal 
life;  however  he  may  have  come  to  be  what  he  is,  now  that  he 
is,  he  lives  a  different  kind  of  life  from  that  of  the  animals,  a 
historical  and  spiritual  life.  As  a  rational  being  he  has  other 
and  higher  problems  than  the  satisfaction  of  sensuous  im- 
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pulses.  In  this  sense  all  morality  is  contrary  to  nature;  it 
demands  the  limitation  of  our  sensuous  desires  by  a  regard  for 
the  higher  spiritual  life.  That  is  the  true  and  abiding  element 
in  the  ethics  of  Christianity.  And  as  for  the  industry  of 
indecency,  the  literature  of  perversity,  the  seductive  devices  of 
a  lewd  poetry  and  art,  we  ought  to  take  rigorous  police 
measures  against  these  things,  as  the  English  and  American 
people  do,  and  not  be  too  squeamish  about  encroaching  upon 
the  so-called  personal  liberty  of  the  vicious.  \\'e  take  too 
lightly  our  duty  to  protect  our  minors  against  infection  from 
moral  poisons. 

WTiat  distinguishes  our  present  conditions  from  all  former 
ones  is  not  the  existence  of  all  kinds  of  vice  and  perversity,  but 
the  fact  that  vice  is  proclaimed  as  a  legitimate  function  of  life, 
as  something  that  can  be  theoretically  justified  by  "  science." 
Vice  is  drest  up  as  the  unusual,  as  the  artistically  and 
scientifically  interesting,  and  that  is  what  makes  it  so  danger- 
ous to  our  youths,  particularly  those  of  the  leading  classes. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  phenomenon  is  the  lack  of  great 
thoughts,  tljie  poverty  of  ideals.  For  what  is  our  modem 
literature  fighting?  I  do  not  know  except  it  be  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  impulses  and  perhaps  for  a  wretched  conception 
of  veracity,  a  conception  of  veracity  that  consists  in  emphasiz- 
ing the  vulgar  and  the  base  as  the  essential  and  the  real. 

Professor  Paulsen  also  calls  attention  to  a  defect  in  German 
professional  education;  two  of  the  leading  professions,  law 
and  medicine,  which  have  tlie  greatest  influence  on  the  moral 
conceptions  of  the  educated  classes  and  the  masses,  receive  as 
good  as  no  philosophical  training  at  the  universities.  The 
result  is,  the  members  of  these  callings,  lacking  as  they  are  in 
great  ideals  and  profound  thoughtSj  become  the  victims  of 
the  loose  talk  of  the  first  Sophist  that  happens  along,  be  he  a 
follower  of  Haeckel  or  of  Nietzsche  or  of  any  other  ignis 
fatiiiis  you  please.  It  is  important  that  the  physician  have  a 
profound  and  comprehensive  conception  of  man  and  of  life, 
that  the  naturalistic  view  to  which  his  studies  are  apt  to  lead 
him  be  supplemented  by  an  idealistic  philosophy,  which 
preaches  the  dignity  of  man  and  his  ethical  and  spiritual  voca- 
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tion.  The  professor  of  medicine  has  the  grand  and  beautiful 
function  to  impress  upon  his  pupils  the  great  responsibilities  of 
the  calling,  to  train  not  merely  specialists  and  investigators,  but 
to  develop  upright  and  noble  men.  Lectures  ought  also  to  be 
given  on  medical  ethics  by  a  member  of  the  medical  faculty. 
They  should  place  before  the  future  physician  all  the  phases  of 
his  great  calling,  point  out  to  him  how  all  the  functions  of 
human  life,  public  and  private,  physical  and  ethical,  fall  within 
the  sphere  of  his  attention,  advice,  and  activity;  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  cure  the  sick  and  to  help  them  in  all  their  physical  and 
mental  troubles,  to  preserve  their  health  and  strength  by  pre- 
cautionary measures  and  words  of  counsel,  to  ward  off  epi- 
demics and  prevent  infection,  to  assist  by  word  and  by  deed 
communities  and  the  country  at  large  in  solving  the  problems 
of  nutrition  and  domicile,  care  of  the  sick  and  the  convales- 
cent, public  education  and  instruction.  And  especially  ought 
the  young  physician  to  be  taught  to  understand  the  profound 
significance  of  the  sexual  impulses  for  the  life  of  the  individual 
and  the  nation.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  legal  profession. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  professors  of  law  to  train  not  mere 
specialists  but  men  who  will  administer  justice,  keeping  in  mind 
always  the  fundamental  purpose  of  justice  as  ars  boni  et  ccqiii, 
the  art  of  knowing  what  is  good  and  just.  And  perhaps  a 
course  on  legal  ethics  would  not  be  out  of  place  either,  which 
would  have  as  its  object  to  show  that  law  and  the  legal  order 
have  as  their  final  purpose  the  protection,  preservation,  and 
education  of  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  people.  The 
problem  is  not  merely  to  preserve  the  external  order  making 
social  life  possible,  but  to  preserve  the  moral  conscience  with- 
out which  the  external  order  would  soon  fall  to  pieces:  quid 
leges  sine  moribiisf 

The  conclusion  reached  by  Professor  Paulsen  is  that  the 
educational  theory  and  practise  of  our  age  is  characterized  by 
effeminacy.  The  question  which  one  hears  most  frequently 
discust  at  all  the  educational,  medical,  and  psychological 
congresses  of  today  is  the  question  of  the  over-burdening  of 
our  pupils.  The  aim  seems  to  be  to  remove  all  restraint  from 
instruction,  to  make  pleasure  in  learning  the  sole  motive.     The 
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sense  of  duty  is  to  play  no  part  in  the  education  of  the  future; 
"  the  philosophy  of  the  jolly  life  "  is  to  prevail  in  the  home  and 
in  the  school.  But  how  paradoxical  are  the  effects  of  the  old 
and  the  new  practises!  The  children  of  today,  the  products 
of  the  tender,  effeminate,  indulgent  methods,  feel  unhappy, 
despondent,  misunderstood,  abused,  whereas  the  more  rigorous 
treatment  received  by  the  older  generation  was  accepted 
patiently — yes,  cheerfully.  Perhaps  these  effects  are  not  so 
strange  and  paradoxical  after  all;  perhaps  the  natural  and 
necessary  consequence  of  effeminacy  in  education  is  that  it 
makes  the  young  weak  and  whining,  morbid  and  eternally 
unhappy. 

And  so  Professor  Paulsen  advises  his  generation  to  return  to 
the  educatio  strenua,  to  the  serious  and  rigorous  methods  of 
former  days,  and  to  bid  farewell  to  the  theorists  of  overwork 
and  the  champions  of  effeminacy.  Three  great  imperatives, 
he  thinks,  will  forever  remain  the  guiding  stars  of  all  true 
education:  Learn  to  obey;  Learn  to  exert  yourself;  Learn  to 
renounce  and  to  overcome  your  desires.  Learn  to  obey :  that 
does  not  mean  to  make  yourself  subject  to  an  external  force, 
but  voluntarily  to  receive  into  your  own  will  the  will  of  those 
who  are  better  and  wiser  than  you.  We  do  not  recommend 
harshness,  caprice,  and  arbitrariness;  these  are  just  as  baneful 
as  blind  soft-heartedness,  and  these  too  make  impossible  volun- 
tary obedience  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Wise  firmness,  alone, 
which  has  its  deepest  roots  in  love  for  the  child  and  what  it  is 
to  be,  can  hope  to  win  authority,  and  of  this  the  natural  effect 
and  proper  reward  is  voluntary  obedience. 

Learn  to  put  forth  effort.  If  the  problem  of  education  is  to 
prepare  the  coming  generation  to  solve  the  problems  of  life, 
then  the  development  of  will-power,  the  ability  to  put  forth 
persistent  effort  in  order  to  reach  one's  goal,  ought  to  be  one 
of  its  most  important  achievements.  The  way  to  get  this  is  by 
trainmg.  Physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  training,  that  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  function  of  education.  Training 
means  to  exert  one's  powers,  to  put  forth  effort,  sometimes 
even  to  the  utmost.  It  is  true  the  complaints  that  the  German 
children  were  overworked  had  some  foundation.     It  is  true 
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also  that  by  extending  the  course  of  study,  by  adding  so  many 
subjects,  by  introducing  the  system  of  specialists,  each  one  of 
whom  desires  to  have  his  subject  regarded  as  the  rnain  subject 
or  at  least  as  one  of  the  main  subjects,  a  state  of  "  school- 
weariness  "  and  disgust  has  been  produced.  The  remedy  here 
is  a  certain  measure  of  free  election  in  the  upper  grades,  giving 
greater  scope  to  individual  tastes  and  talents,  as  is  the  custom 
in  the  EngHsh  and  American  colleges.  But  Professor  Paulsen 
hopes  that  this  freedom  will  be  employed  by  the  schools  not  in 
saving  the  pupils  from  exerting  themselves,  but  in  making  the 
putting  forth  of  effort  a  matter  of  honor  with  them.  And  he 
ventures  to  hope  also  that  nothing  more  will  be  said  about 
overburdening  for  the  next  thirty  years,  at  least  not  before  the 
pupils  themselves,  and  again,  if  another  wish  could  be  granted 
him,  that  we  stop  talking  of  heredity  during  the  next  thirty 
years.  Instead  of  prating  about  overburdening,  let  us  speak 
of  the  power  of  the  will :  you  can  do  what  you  will  to  do. 
We  have  made  great  progress  in  physical  training  during  the 
last  generation ;  let  us  not  retrograde  in  moral  and  intellectual 
training.  And  instead  of  harping  forever  upon  inherited  physi- 
cal and  mental  defects  and  weaknesses,  let  us  have  something 
to  say  of  inherited  talents  and  virtues,  for  they  too  are  in- 
herited. Let  us  tell  our  pupils  how  our  forefathers  have 
fought  and  wrought  to  achieve  the  blessings  of  civilization  for 
them,  and  let  us  impress  upon  them  the  duty  of  increasing 
these  blessings  and  of  transmitting  them  in  fuller  measure  to 
their  own  offispring. 

Learn  to  make  sacrifices  and  to  overcome  your  desires.  Re- 
nunciation is  the  end  of  all  wisdom:  so  the  sages  of  all  ages 
have  preached  down  to  Kant  and  Goethe.  It  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  limit  our  desires;  desire  and  discontent  grow  in 
equal  proportion.  In  all  classes  of  society  maudlin  tenderness 
and  weak  compliance  are  the  rule.  A  simple  and  modest  mode 
of  living  is  suited  to  the  young;  it  alone  makes  them  vigorous 
and  active  and  happy.  Excess  and  luxury  paralyze  their 
powers,  especially  the  powers  of  invention  and  self-help, 
destroy  the  capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  produce  that  habit  of 
vague  and  morbid  desire  which  is  never  satisfied  with  what  it 
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has.  It  is  the  habit  of  mind  in  which  pessimism  and  disgust 
of  Hfe  find  their  proper  soil.  Therefore:  if  you  care  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  your  children,  train  them  to  fru- 
gality, make  them  self-reliant  and  independent,  teach  them  to 
take  pride  in  the  voluntary  renunciation  even  of  permitted  joys. 

Such  training  will  establish  will-power  sufficient  to  protect 
the  individual  against  the  impulses  which  threaten  to  over- 
whelm the  spiritual  self  in  the  age  of  puberty.  Professor 
Paulsen  does  not  reject  entirely  so-called  '*  sexual  enlighten- 
ment," which  is  frequently  praised  as  the  only  remedy  here. 
But  he  expects  little  or  nothing  from  biological  instruction 
for  children  on  the  processes  of  reproduction.  It  is  apt  to 
destroy  the  ingenuousness  of  the  child,  to  direct  its 
attention  to  these  things,  and  to  arouse  a  morbid  curios- 
ity. The  main  thing  would  be  to  take  measures  of  pre- 
caution and  prevention,  especially  to  guard  against  infecting 
the  imagination  with  vulgar  and  ugly  thoughts,  to  develop  the 
sense  of  shame  and  the  feeling  of  decency  into  fixt  habits, 
and  above  all  to  strengthen  the  will  so  as  to  enable  the  spiritual 
self  to  resist  the  promptings  of  sense.  The  habit  of  self- 
discipline,  joy  in  action,  inuring  oneself  to  hardships,  contempt 
of  effeminacy,  a  proud  ideal  of  manly  strength  and  vigor,  with 
these  we  can  render  our  pupils  immune,  if  am1:hing  can, 
against  the  dangers  that  threaten  them  here.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  certain :  not  one-hundredth  part  of  the  number  who 
perish  for  want  of  will-power  and  self-discipline  are  ruined 
by  over-exertion. 

Professor  Paulsen  does  not  draw  a  very  pleasing  picture  of 
the  conditions  existing  in  Germany.  He  is,  hmvever,  a  keen 
observer  and  not  given  to  exaggeration,  nor  is  he  disposed  by 
temperament  to  become  unduly  excited.  Indeed  it  is  his  usual 
habit  of  mind  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of  things  and  to  see  the 
good  rather  than  the  bad  sides.  But  if  his  descriptions  are 
faithful,  a  comparison  of  our  own  situation  with  that  of  Ger- 
many will  give  us  reason  for  gratulation  in  several  respects. 
For  one  thing  the  spirit  of  our  educational  literature  is  not 
nervous  and  hysterical,  nor  are  the  pupils  of  our  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  fed  on  such  unwholesome  literarj'  food  as 
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is  described  by  Professor  Paulsen.  Our  writers  certainly  seem 
to  be  sweet-tempered  enough  in  their  discussions,  and  open  to 
argument.  And  as  for  our  pupils  they  are  not  much  given  to 
reading  at  all,  least  of  all  to  the  reading  of  pedagogical  books 
and  articles,  while  our  novels  and  dramas  do  not  concern  them- 
selves with  educational  problems,  nor  are  they  harping  forever 
on  the  string  of  sex.  Nor  is  there  any  noticeable  friction 
between  the  older  and  younger  generations  with  respect  to 
methods  of  training;  these  are  not  matters  which  arouse 
general  excitement  among  fathers  and  sons.  It  must  be  con- 
fest,  however,  that  where  there  is  complaint,  it  usually  comes 
from  mothers  and  sons,  and  is  more  often  directed  against 
overburdening  than  laxness.  Nor  do  grave  causes  of  friction 
exist;  we  have  never  gone  far  enough  in  the  employment  of 
rigorous  methods  to  bring  about  a  reaction  of  the  kind  ap- 
pearing in  Germany.  Our  children  have  long  enjoyed  a 
greater  measure  of  freedom  than  the  children  of  other  nations, 
and  the  term  ''  Young  America  "  has  been  used  so  often  to 
express  foreign  and  domestic  disapproval  that  we  never  sus- 
pected there  could  be  anything  wrong  with  their  European 
cousins.  But  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  our  boys  and  girls  are 
rebellious  or  morbid  or  unhappy.  They  may  be  "  spoiled," 
they  may  be  lacking  in  respect  for  their  elders, — reverence  is 
not  a  conspicuous  American  virtue, — ^they  may  make  them- 
selves a  little  too  prominent  in  the  household  now  and  then, 
but  they  appear  to  be  normal  and  cheerful  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  freedom.  We  have  no  uniform  State  school,  hence  no 
"  official  educational  wisdom  "  that  can  be  pronounced  worth- 
less. Our  school  systems  represent  the  will  of  the  communities 
and  could  not  continue  long  in  the  face  of  popular  disapproval. 
The  acquisition  of  a  secondary  school  education  is  not  so  dif- 
ficult, financially  or  intellectually,  as  to  cause  widespread  dis- 
content among  those  unable,  for  one  reason  or  other,  to  obtain 
it,  nor  does  the  possession  of  it  carry  with  it  such  great  privi- 
leges as  to  make  the  lack  of  it  a  matter  of  keen  distress. 

However,  the  laxness  in  home  training  is  growing.  The 
causes  are  perhaps  the  same  everywhere.  It  is  the  common 
thing  for  prosperous  parents,  who  have  themselves  suffered 
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hardships  in  their  youth,  to  make  the  path  so  smooth  for  their 
children  as  to  weaken  their  powers  of  resistance.  The  sons 
are  prevented  from  repeating  the  very  experiences  which  made 
the  fathers  successful  and  of  which  the  fathers  are  fond  of 
speaking  gratefully.  In  striving  to  give  their  children  the 
"  advantages  "  which  they  never  had,  they  are  helping  to  pro- 
duce a  pleasure-loving  succession.  The  ability  to  put  forth 
effort  and  to  make  sacrifices,  which  characterized  an  older 
generation,  is  not  developed  by  the  modern  American  parent. 
As  a  rule,  he  believes  in  it,  but  he  has  too  much  weak  sympathy 
to  insist  on  his  sons  and  daughters  acquiring  it  at  home.  He 
is  glad  to  turn  over  to  the  schools  the  task  of  putting  them 
thru  the  paces,  just  as  he  is  glad  to  have  a  curfew  law  to 
keep  them  off  the  streets,  and  a  cigarette  law  to  stop  them  from 
smoking.  And  the  schools  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
which  parents  might  do  better.  Habits  of  obedience,  persever- 
ance, and  renunciation  are  virtues  which  pupils  must  at  least 
assume  if  they  have  them  not,  while  the  business  of  teaching 
is  going  on,  and  even  the  most  flabby  products  of  easy-going 
homes  have  to  succumb  to  the  inevitable. 

In  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  too  there  has  been  a 
gradual  relaxation  of  effort.  Pupils  in  many  public  high 
schools,  and  many  of  the  private  preparatory  schools  once  noted 
for  their  thoroness,  are  giving  less  time  to  work  and  more  time 
to  play  and  all  kinds  of  diversions  than  formerly.  The  aping 
of  the  worst  college  habits,  the  undue  prominence  given  to 
athletics,  and  the  fraternity-craze  are  not  conducive  to  the  best 
intellectual  and  moral  training.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  philosophy  of  the  jolly  life,  which  some  of  the  German  re- 
formers are  preaching,  is  being  realized  in  practise  in  many  of 
our  secondary  schools  as  well  as  in  the  colleges.  We  need 
greater  thoroness,  better  intellectual  and  moral  training,  more 
character,  more  Stoicism,  in  our  education :  if  our  pupils  would 
only  work  as  the  few  athletic  experts  among  them  play ! 

We  can  be  thankful  for  the  fact  that  per\'erse  sexualism  has 
not  yet  come  to  be  demanded  as  one  of  the  inalienable  rights 
of  man  with  us,  and  that  we  still  refuse  to  confuse  license  with 
liberty.     To  the  charge  that  we  are  lacking  in  great  ideals  we 
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should  have  to  plead  guilty.  Our  remarkable  industrial 
progress  has  brought  with  it  a  deterioration,  of  the  conscience 
in  business  and  politics  with  which  our  education  is  bound  to 
reckon  in  the  future.  The  demand  for  moral  training  in  the 
schools  is  reasonable,  but  unfortunately  we  can  not  agree  as  to 
the  best  method  of  attacking  the  problem,  and  we  seem  to  be 
more  timid  about  making  experiments  in  matters  concerning 
the  moral  improvement  of  man  than  anywhere  else.  Many 
offer  as  a  remedy  the  introduction  of  religious  instruction  in 
the  schools.  But  the  experience  of  Germany  is  not  encourag- 
ing. If  we  adopt  the  credal-dogmatic  method,  what  reason 
have  we  for  believing  that  the  effects  will  be  different  from 
those  experienced  in  other  countries,  that  it  will  not  result  in 
the  "  extremest  forms  of  disbelief  "  ?  Besides,  will  Catholics, 
Jews,  and  the  various  Protestant  sects  unite  upon  the  kind  of 
creed  to  be  taught,  even  if  we  ignore  the  opposition  of  those 
not  affiliated  with  the  churches  ?  Is  that  possible  ?  And  as  for 
the  historical-exegetical  treatment  of  religion,  will  the  churches 
consent  that  "  the  teacher  and  pupil  be  allowed  to  say  that  we 
are  here  dealing  not  with  absolute  eternal,  inspired  truths,  es- 
pecially not  with  scientific  and  historical  truths,"  etc.  ?  Those 
who  remember  the  bitter  feelings  aroused  in  many  com- 
munities by  such  description  of  religious  truth  by  university 
professors  in  their  classrooms  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  hav- 
ing their  doubts.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  we  are  devising  nev/ 
ways  of  developing  moral  feeling  and  moral  purpose  in  our 
children,  let  us  not  forget  the  good  old-fashioned  ones,  which 
have  met  with  a  fair  share  of  success;  let  us  insist  on  thoro 
and  honest  work,  on  effort  and  exertion,  which  always  imply 
self-sacrifice  and  renunciation  and  loyal  obedience  to  ideals. 
Let  us  frankly  confess  that  in  education,  too,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  something  for  nothing. 

Frank  Thilly 

Cornell  University 


TRAINING  FOR  VOCATION  AND  FOR  AVOCATION 

The  swing  of  the  educational  pendulum  has  now  brought 
training  for  vocations — that  is,  for  industries,  callings,  or  pro- 
fessions— to  the  forefront  of  present-day  interest  and  discus- 
sion. The  false  and  familiar  opposition  between  vocation  and 
culture  is  heavily  emphasized.  Paradoxes  without  number  are 
paraded  as  axioms.  Liberal  learning,  itself  a  sure  claim  to 
immortality  for  any  nation  that  cultivates  it,  is  made  light  of ; 
and  in  the  heat  of  debate  the  higher  usefulness  is  held  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  lower. 

The  precise  relation  between  training  for  vocation  and 
liberal  learning  merits  examination,  however  brief. 

It  needs  no  profound  philosophy  to  tell  us  that  if  any  one  is 
to  live,  some  one  must  work.  Human  life  is  an  economic,  as 
well  as  a  physiologic,  fact.  Moreover,  the  history  of  the 
human  race  makes  it  plain  that  progress  in  civilization  is  meas- 
ured by  the  use  that  man  makes  of  his  higher,  or  reflective  and 
creative,  powers.  It  is  what  he  does  in  literature,  in  art,  in 
government,  in  science  and  its  applications,  that  carries  man 
forward  in  his  own  esteem.  One  concludes,  therefore,  that  the 
purpose  of  a  vocation  is  to  gain  time  for  avocation;  that  the 
aim  of  labor  is  leisure.  The  things  that  our  labor  produces 
would  not  interest  us  indefinitely,  or  perhaps  greatly,  if  they 
were  not  exchangeable  for  leisure  or  if  they  did  not  contribute 
to  the  enjoyment  of  leisure. 

In  a  hard  and  fast  social  and  political  system,  men  are  more 
or  less  permanently  divided  into  groups  or  castes,  living  and 
moving  in  different  and  separate  planes.  One  grandfather, 
father,  and  son  work  at  the  same  occupation,  perhaps  in  one 
and  the  same  place;  another  grandfather,  father,  and  son  enjoy 
ample  leisure,  perhaps  under  substantially  unchanged  condi- 
tions.    This  state  of  affairs  is  unfamiliar  to  our  American 
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democracy,  and  it  is  foreign  to  our  habits  of  thinking.  We 
do  not  ask  a  man  to  stay  where  he  is,  but  rather  to  try  to  rise 
as  high  as  he  can  go.  We  do  not  ask  him  to  provide  an 
economic  basis  for  some  one  else's  leisure,  for  the  exercise  of 
some  one  else's  powers  of  reflection  and  of  creation;  but  for 
his  own.  Therefore,  in  providing  a  system  of  formal  training 
adequate  to  our  Nation's  needs  and  hopes,  we  must  not  assume 
that  any  given  youth  is  forever  to  be  shut  out  from  leisure  and 
its  enjoyments;  we  must  on  the  contrary  show  him  how  leisure 
is  gained  and  how  worthily  enjoyed,  and  set  him  on  the  way  to 
gain  and  enjoy  it. 

One  other  elementary  principle  is  of  importance.  The 
manual  industries,  as  well  as  the  fine  and  the  useful  arts  imply, 
for  their  successful  prosecution,  co-ordination  and  co-operation 
of  eye  and  hand,  and  a  certain  amount  of  trained  dexterity. 
The  training  of  the  motor  powers  which  are  involved  in  de- 
veloping these  processes  is  itself  an  essential  part  of  a  sound 
general  training,  as  it  is  training  in  one  or  more  of  the  forms 
of  expression.  For,  of  course,  thought  may  be  exprest  by 
drawing,  by  painting,  or  by  making,  as  well  as  by  language. 
In  other  words,  hand  or  manual  training  has  an  intellectual 
reaction,  if  properly  planned  and  interpreted.  These  facts 
mean  that  certain  acts  or  stages  of  motor  training  are  useful 
both  as  training  for  vocation  and  as  training  for  avocation. 

The  fundamental  truths  that  have  been  very  briefly  stated 
are  easily  applied  to  our  American  educational  problem. 

The  American  youth  should  be  taught,  whenever  and  so  far 
as  possible,  to  enter  into  and  take  hold  of  American  life  at  a 
given  point.  Training  for  vocation  will  provide  the  "  given 
point,"  but  it  must  not  be  postponed  to  an  age  when  only  a 
handful  of  children  will  be  able  to  profit  by  it. 

Vocational  training  ought  not  to  be  included  in  the  six  years 
that  are  sufficient  for  the  elementary  school  course,  properly 
so-called.  The  child  is  then  too  young  to  enter  wisely  and 
economically  upon  vocational  training,  and,  moreover,  every 
hour  of  his  school  life  is  needed  for  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  elemental  tools  and  facts  of  civilization.  He  can,  how- 
ever, and  should,  then  receive  that  preliminary  training  of  his 
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motor  or  expressive  powers  which,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  is  useful  afterwards  to  build  a  vocational  training  upon. 

When  once  the  six-year  elementary  school  course  is  com- 
pleted, however,  then  vocational  training  should  be  given  its 
place.  While  every  possible  avenue  of  advance  should  be  kept 
open  for  this  boy  or  girl  who  looks  forward  to  completing  a 
general  secondary  school  course,  or  to  entering  a  college,  voca- 
tional training  should  be  provided  for  the  vastly  larger  number 
who  have  no  such  purpose.  They  should  be  able  to  get  the 
whole  of  a  training  intended  for  themselves,  and  not  merely 
part  of  a  training  intended  for  some  one  else. 

This  vocational  training  will,  if  wisely  organized,  take  on 
two  distinct  forms.  There  will  be  special  secondary  schools  of 
two,  three,  or  four  year  courses  for  those  boys  and  girls  who 
are  able  to  give  their  full  time  to  school  work  and  who  choose 
one  of  these  vocational  secondary  schools  in  preference  to  the 
general  secondary  school  course.  There  will  also  be  con- 
tinuation schools,  with  evening  instruction,  for  those  children 
who  are  compelled  to  become  wage  earners  as  soon  as  the  com- 
pulsory education  and  child  labor  laws  will  permit  them  to 
do  so. 

It  is  important  that  these  schools  be  genuine  vocational 
schools  and  not  merely  schools  with  a  smattering  of  vocational 
instruction.  Training  for  vocation  is  a  necessary  part  of  edu- 
cation, and  it  must  be  done  thoroly.  The  more  completely  the 
vocational  schools  are  adapted  to  workshops,  and  the  more 
completely  their  organization  and  discipline  conform  to  work- 
shop conditions,  the  better.  It  is  vital,  too,  that  principles  be 
taught  with  processes,  and  illustrated  by  them;  for  the  boy  or 
girl  wliD  understands  the  principles  underlying  a  given  process, 
will  be  the  most  likely  to  rise  to  a  position  of  superintendence 
or  control.  The  German  people  have  kept  this  point  well  in 
mind  in  developing  their  admirable  vocational  schools,  and  they 
are  already  reaping  the  practical  advantages  of  it  both  as  a 
nation  and  as  individual  workers. 

Both  in  the  elementary  and  in  the  vocational  schools,  the 
teacher's  duty  is  to  sow  the  seed  of  ambition  to  participate  in 
and  to  enjoy  the  intellectual  life,  and  to  keep  insisting  that 
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there  is  a  higher  aim  than  industrial  skill  or  success,  for  which 
those  are  to  prepare  the  way.  Thru  response  to  this  stimulus, 
the  individual  pupil  must  do  for  himself  what  he  can  by  read- 
ing, by  conversation,  and  by  study  and  love  of  the  great  public 
collections  of  art,  history,  and  science  which  the  museums  of 
the  large  cities  are  rapidly  bringing  together  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  public. 

It  is  a  grave  error,  therefore,  and  one  which  gives  rise  to 
many  misconceptions  and  many  mistakes  of  judgment,  to  set 
vocational  training  and  liberal  learning  in  sharp  antagonism 
to  each  other.  The  purpose  of  the  former  is  to  pave  the  way 
to  some  appreciation  of  the  latter  and  to  provide  an  economic 
basis  for  it  to  rest  upon.  The  equally  grave  error  of  the  past 
has  been  to  frame  a  school  course  on  the  hypothesis  that  every 
pupil  was  to  go  forward  in  the  most  deliberate  and  amplest 
fashion  to  the  study  of  the  products  of  the  intellectual  life,  re- 
gardless of  the  basis  of  his  own  economic  support. 

Something  might  be  said,  too,  about  the  desirability  of  work 
for  work's  sake,  because  of  its  ethical  value,  and  about  the  un- 
wisdom of  permitting  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  to  escape 
the  discipline  and  the  advantage  of  labor,  intellectual  or 
physical. 

What  has  already  been  said  relates  chiefly,  or  most  directly, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  individual  who  receives  the  training. 
The  interest  of  the  community,  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  in 
vocational  training  is  no  less  great  and  no  less  direct.  Thus 
far,  the  American  people  have  prospered  greatly  because  of  the 
enormous  natural  resources  spread  out  before  them.  This 
condition  is  now  coming  to  an  end.  Hereafter,  waste  must 
give  way  to  thrift  and  rough  guesswork  to  careful  planning. 
This  means  that  trained  industrial  skill  is  a  factor  in  the  Na- 
tion's prosperity.  To  escape  from  what  Bismarck  once  called 
"  the  educated  proletariat  "  we  must  have  a  care  that  those  who 
gain  leisure,  or  have  it  given  to  them,  unite  with  it  a  capacity 
for  skilled  labor.  Avocations  need  vocations  to  keep  them 
from  harm. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
Columbia  University 
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THE  SPRINGS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  CHARACTER 

[There  is  so  much  that  is  interesting  for  Americans  to  know  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  of  this  they  know  so  little,  that  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  reprint 
from  the  London  Times  the  following  excellent  article. — Editor.] 

Australian  literature  is  not  yet  doing  its  duty  by  Australian 
life.  Out  of  all  the  multifarious  records  which  modern  civ- 
ilization bequeaths  daily  to  posterity,  a  national  temperament 
and  the  atmosphere  it  creates  about  it  are  best  perhaps  to  be 
appreciated  in  the  pages  of  the  poets,  the  novelists,  and  the 
biographers.  This  portion  of  Australia's  diary  at  present 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Two  classics  there  are,  those  in 
which  Marcus  Clarke  depicts  the  horrors  of  the  early  convict 
settlements  and  Henry  Kingsley  the  patriarchal  existence  of 
the  pastoral  pioneers ;  but  latter  days  have  produced  no  writer 
with  the  instinct  of  genius  for  essentials  and  a  really  broad 
outlook  upon  the  vigorous  and  contented  world  before  his  eyes. 
Parkes's  autobiography  makes  some  approach  to  doing  this, 
but  its  theme  is  too  exclusively  of  politics,  and,  naturally,  of 
Parkes.  Other  records  of  value  are  scarce.  The  poets — such 
of  them  as  are  not  purely  literary  and  imitative — have  been 
caught  and  held  mainly  by  the  vast  spaces,  the  melancholy,  the 
loneliness  of  the  country  "  out  back,"  At  their  best  they  sing 
of  cheery  horse-play  (in  the  literal  sense)  and  a  feckless  open 
life;  at  their  worst  they  hug  a  nightmare  compounded  of  dip- 
somania and  drought.  The  novelists  seem  to  suffer  from  a 
preoccupation  of  the  same  kind.  Bushrangers  defying  society, 
selectors  overborne  by  calamity,  alternate  ruin  by  fire  and  flood 
— these  (they  provoke  alliteration)  are  the  favorite  themes. 
There  is  too  much  melodrama,  too  little  perspective,  in  all  this. 
The  "  back-blocks  "  are  not  the  whole  of  Australia  any  more 
than  a  wild  north-country  moor  is  the  whole  of  England. 
Australian  life,  for  the  most  part,  is  anything  but  sensational. 
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The  keen  and  constant  sunlight  is  responsible  for  infinitely  less 
misery  than  joy,  and  the  people  as  a  whole  go  about  their  avo- 
cations in  a  cheerful  holiday  spirit  which  the  national  touch  of 
cynicism  rather  enhances  than  impairs.  Rolf  Boldrewood  and 
one  or  two  others  have  written  of  the  ordinary  ups  and  downs 
of  station-life,  with  all  its  friendliness  and  easy  hospitality, 
and  the  spaciousness  which  Australians  miss  so  keenly  in  the 
older  world;  but  the  sunny  side  of  Australian  life,  in  the  cities 
especially,  is  still  for  the  most  part  unhonored  and  unsung. 
The  temperate  writers  have  not  as  yet  arrested  attention  in  the 
world,  while  the  talent  which  is  known  outside  Australia  has 
nearly  all  of  it  taken  (metaphorically)  to  dramdrinking  in 
the  "  bush." 

Australians,  therefore,  have  themselves  to  thank  if  the  aver- 
age outsider's  .notion  of  the  country  and  its  life  is  a  picture 
strangely  compounded  from  such  material  as  Rohhery  under 
arms,  Our  selection,  and  Kiley's  run.  The  immigration  agents 
must  have  a  serious  grudge  against  the  writers  and  the  poets. 
An  interpreter  of  genius  is  needed  even  for  those  who  know 
the  country  itself.  Its  life  is  in  compartments,  and  observers 
can  not  fail  to  be  puzzled  by  what  I  can  only  call  the  curious 
sectarianism  of  its  psychology.  It  will  be  a  mine  of  interest 
and  entertainment  in  the  hands  of  the  first  writer  who  can  see 
it  sanely  as  a  whole.  Observers  meanwhile  can  only,  from 
their  own  standpoint,  trace  the  leading  colors  in  the  fabric 
spread  before  their  eyes. 

The  lines  appear  to  be  three.  First,  there  is  Geoffrey 
Hamlyn's  line — Englishmen  of  birth  and  breeding  who 
brought  their  family  gods  across  the  sea  and  strove  for  years, 
as  did  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  in  New  Zealand,  to  found 
another  England  beneath  the  Southern  Cross.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  colony  they  lived  like  patriarchs,  building  their 
houses  where  first  they  had  halted  their  wagons  and  raised  a 
hut,  their  dependents  gathered  about  them,  their  cattle  roaming 
over  innumerable  hills  or  almost  limitless  plain.  Their  actual 
experience,  however,  grew  less  and  less  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  their  dream.  The  hall-mark  of  the  older  civilization 
remained  upon  the  fathers,  tho  their  lives  were  given  to  the 
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subjugation  of  a  wilderness;  but  from  childhood  up  their  sons' 
horizon  was  different.  Amid  the  unremitting  labors  of  the 
squatter's  daily  round  ideals  materialized  and  wealth  began  to 
usurp  the  field  of  vision  to  the  exclusion  of  their  aims.  The 
sense  of  public  duty  in  his  own  narrow  sphere  which  has 
always  marked  the  English  squire  had  for  years  and  years  no 
scope  whatever  in  the  lonely  runs  and  stations  of  the  bush. 
The  squatters  lived  by  themselves  and  for  themselves;  they 
struggled  and  went  under,  or  struggled  and  grew  rich;  except 
the  daily  care  of  their  own  interests,  there  were  no  responsi- 
bilities within  reach.  Gradually,  therefore,  the  spirit  grew 
in  them  which  made  material  advancement  the  sole  purpose  of 
individuals  and  the  only  care  of  the  State;  which  called  at 
times  for  convict  or  for  colored  labor  without  social  conscience 
and  for  purely  selfish  ends,  and  which  ultimately  led  to  the  long 
legislative  warfare  over  land — a  conflict  which  has  left  the 
landed  class  estranged  from  and  deprived  of  influence  upon  the 
popular  movement  of  today.  Nevertheless,  these  were  the 
pioneers  who  well  and  truly  laid  the  bases  of  the  country's 
wealth;  and  it  was  men  of  this  strain  who,  with  a  small  official 
and, professional  class  recruited  from  England  as  the  country 
grew,  founded  the  distinctive  society  of  their  day.  It  was  a 
society  which  included  not  a  few  men  of  talent  like  Robert 
Lowe,  the  future  Lord  Sherbrooke,  and  was  quite  equal  to 
keeping  them  amused.  Sydney  and  Melbourne  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  were,  in  fact,  cities  with  a 
culture  and  refinement  imported  direct  from  the  Old  World. 
Modern  Australia  germinated,  so  to  speak,  beneath  an  English 
crust.  Both  cities  alike  were  the  seat  of  a  University  and  the 
center  of  a  Government.  Their  atmo^here  was  therefore  that 
of  a  metropolis ;  their  horizon,  far  wider,  and  their  society  more 
catholic,  than  those  of  English  pro^'^ncial  towns  at  the  same 
date.  Altho  many  thousand  miles  distant,  the  whole  life  of 
society  was  guided  then  by  English  standards  and  animated  by 
English  ideas. 

A  culture  which  was  not  home-bred,  but  modeled  upon  the 
standards  of  an  older  land,  could  hardly  perhaps  have  main- 
tained its  ascendency,  even  had  Australian  politics  taken  a  dif- 
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ferent  course.  Wentworth's  still-born  Constitution  would, 
indeed,  have  secured  a  far  greater  measure  of  power  to  the 
land-holding  class  in  New  South  Wales,  and  might  have  given 
a  different  turn  to  Australian  history.  But  the  signs  of  the 
times  were  adverse  everywhere.  While  democratic  ideas  had 
received  a  powerful  impulse  from  the  character  of  the  new 
population  introduced  by  the  gold-rush,  the  land-holding  class 
itself  was  falling  away  from  the  high  standard  of  public 
service  set  by  many  of  the  men  who  controlled  Australian 
affairs  in  the  first  days  of  responsible  government.  As  demo- 
cratic principles  began  to  assert  themselves,  a  wider  view  of 
the  public  interest,  a  better  insight  into  popular  needs,  were 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  its  power;  the  circumscribed 
conditions  of  its  life,  however,  were  narrowing  instead  of 
widening  its  views,  and  hardening  its  touch  upon  the  public 
pulse.  The  sense  of  public  duty,  moreover,  was  yielding 
everywhere  to  the  pressure  of  growing  opportunities  for  ex- 
ploitation and  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  The  inevitable, 
therefore,  took  its  course,  and  the  quondam  leaders  of  the 
State  awoke  one  day  to  find  that  by  their  failure  to  move  with 
the  times  power  had  past  from  them  to  men  who  knew  the 
people  and  were  ready  to  take  a  liberal  view  of  popular  needs. 
The  same  result  has  followed  in  Australia  as  in  many  other 
democracies.  The  older  society  has  drifted  into  a  backwater, 
aloof  from  politics,  aloof  from  the  whole  modern  movement  of 
national  ideas.  While  the  enterprise  and  practical  capacity  of 
the  older  stock  is  still  undoubtedly  a  powerful  strain  in  the 
vigorous  unschooled  society,  which  makes  the  wealth  of 
modern  Australia,  the  distinctive  traditions  which  it  inherited 
have  gone  down  before  the  new  regime.  The  Zeitgeist  has 
traveled  on  and  left  them  far  behind.  The  cultured  mid- 
century  regime,  which  was  like  a  flower  plucked  and  planted  in 
the  ground  without  roots  to  nourish  it,  was  no  doubt  doomed 
from  the  first ;  but  the  course  taken  by  events  has  hastened  its 
decay.  The  Sydney  of  that  earlier  day,  with  its  many  honored 
names,  which  stand  for  a  distinctive  epoch  in  Australian  history, 
has  almost  undergone  the  fate  of  that  eclectic  Boston  beloved 
and  mourned  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.     The  heart  is  out  of 
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the  vintage,  and,  tho  some  color  remains,  it  is  paling  fast  as 
the  water  drowns  the  wine. 

If  that,  the  first,  tradition  is  dying,  the  second,  with  which 
its  practical  side  made  common  cause,  is  full  of  life.  It  writes 
the  stories,  composes  the  poems,  draws  the  pictures,  fills  the 
papers  of  today,  and  regards  itself  with  complete  satisfaction 
as  the  true  "  Australian  entire — none  other  genuine."  Here 
is  its  own  account  of  its  origins : — 

"  Hereditarily,  Australians  are  very  happy.  The  first  stock 
of  the  land  was  pre-eminently  lusty  and  vigorous.  The  con- 
victs, whom  some  affect  to  think  of  as  a  reproach,  were  in 
reality  rough-hewn  foundational  stones  of  the  best  kind.  The 
Judges  who  sent  them  out  might  have  been  expert  colonizers 
instead  of  stern  punishers.  Three-fourths  of  the  convicts  sent 
to  Australia  were  criminals  only  in  the  sense  that  their  spirits 
were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  cruel  bondage  of  their  times — 
Scotch  crofters,  Irish  rebels,  English  Chartists,  and  offenders 
against  the  brutal  game  laws.  These  were  the  best  of  stock 
for  the  breeding  of  a  new  nation  and  the  subduing  of  a  wilder- 
ness. To  them  were  added,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  all  the  most 
hardy  and  adventurous  spirits  of  Europe  and  America,  at- 
tracted by  the  free  land,  the  free  gold,  the  free  life  of  Aus- 
tralia. No  nation  could  have  had  a  better  start,  and  the  vigor 
of  that  pioneer  stock  still  pulsates  thru  Australia,  and  is  felt  in 
every  vein  of  her  body." 

This  buoyant  analysis  is  not  historically  complete,  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  show;  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  true.  The 
transportation  system  was  not,  perhaps,  so  entirely  a  blessing 
in  disguise;  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  convicts  left  de- 
scendents  when  they  died,  and  modern  Australia  has  excellent 
reason  in  traversing  the  stale  old  slur  upon  her  origins.  To 
any  observer  who  failed  to  study  labor  and  its  peculiar  psy- 
chodog^,  the  vigorous  practicality  transmitted  by  the  pioneers 
might  seem,  indeed,  the  master  spirit  in  Australian  character 
today.  Its  signature  is  written  broad  across  the  continent. 
The  cities,  whose  whole  existence  is  due  to  the  men  who  dug 
the  mine  and  conquered  the  bush,  are  in  themselves  a  splendid 
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monument  to  its  strength.  Melbourne,  changed  in  two  short 
generations  from  an  almost  unpeopled  solitude  to  a  city 
rivaling  in  breadth  and  dignity  all  but  three  or  four  of  the 
commercial  centers  of  the  world,  recalls  the  architectural 
achievements  of  the  genie  in  the  Arabian  nights.  Perth, 
Adelaide,  Ballarat,  Newcastle,  Brisbane — each  of  these  cities, 
and  others  almost  as  great,  are  testimony  of  an  equally  striking 
kind.  One  might  suppose  that  in  certain  places  it  only  needs  a 
wave  of  that  eager  spirit's  wand  to  make  a  city  rise  full-grown. 
Sydney,  alone  of  the  Australian  cities,  seems  to  have  risen  in 
the  normal  way;  but  it  is  now  spreading  so  fast  that  it  con- 
stitutes perhaps  the  most  striking  tribute  of  all  to  the  power 
which  is  abroad  in  the  land.  Every  point  and  inlet  of  the 
queenly  harbor,  as  it  takes  the  fast  advancing  tide  of  cheerful 
dwellings  with  warm  red  roofs,  every  new  quay  thrown  out, 
every  fresh  anchorage  called  into  use,  seems  eloquent  of  the 
vigorous  arms  and  minds  which  are  tapping  the  almost  limit- 
less wealth  of  the  vast  area  that  harbor  serves. 

Here,  then,  is  a  robust  and  enterprising  strain  in  Australian 
psychology  distinct  in  many  ways  from  the  spirit  of  the  early 
pilgrim  families,  and  utterly  unlike  a  third  less  sturdy  strain 
which  now  falls  to  be  described.  "  The  vigor  of  the  pioneer 
spirit,"  with  its  impatience  of  the  present  and  its  keenness  for 
new  departures  into  the  unknown,  is  conspicuous  in  the  con- 
fident and  self-willed  nationalism  which  characterizes  young 
Australia  today.  The  older  school  looked  backwards  always 
to  the  Mother-land;  the  younger  one,  springing  from  a  stock 
which  was  never  too  much  in  love  with  what  it  had  left  behind, 
cranes  forward  eagerly  to  a  time,  not  far  distant  to  its  eyes, 
when  Australia  will  take  rank  among  the  Powers  as  one  of 
themselves.  Curiously  enough — and  this  perhaps  explains  the 
prominence  in  Australian  thought  of  that  independent  and  self- 
centered  spirit  which  so  often  offends  our  English  suscepti- 
bilities— ^the  vision  of  a  self-sufficient  Australia  inspires  an- 
other school  which  reaches  it  by  a  totally  different  road.  I 
mean  the  school  I  have  described  as  hermit-socialists,  who  have 
an  ancestry  of  their  own. 

That  strain,  the  third  in  this  analysis,  derives  from  the  as- 
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sisted  immigrant.  According  to  the  new  Commonwealth 
Year-book,  assisted  immigration  practically  ceased  in  Victoria 
in  1873,  in  South  Australia  in  1886,  in  Tasmania  in  1891.  In 
New  South  Wales — except  that  immigrants  then  in  the  coun- 
try might,  under  special  conditions,  send  for  their  wives  and 
families — it  ceased  in  1887.  In  Queensland  and  Western 
Australia  it  has  never  ceased  altogether,  and  it  is  now  being 
taken  up  again  by  the  other  States.  The  total  number  of  as- 
sisted immigrants  for  all  the  States  is  computed  at  nearly 
650,000  souls — roughly,  rather  more  than  an  eighth  of  the 
present  population  of  Australia;  from  the  facts  I  have  men- 
tioned above  it  is  clear  that  a  great  majority  of  these  reached 
Australia  at  least  a  generation  ago.  The  psychology  of  the 
assisted  immigrant  must,  then,  be  fairly  widely  diffused 
amongst  Australians  today.  But  for  this  fact  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  labor  movement  in  Australia  would  hardly  be 
intelligible  at  all.  The  assisted  and  the  *  bounty  "  immigrant 
were  seldom  agriculturists,  and  Government  did  not  succeed 
in  settling  many  of  them  upon  the  land.  Not  remarkable  as  a 
class  for  energy  or  enterprise — tho  Henry  Parkes,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  recall,  was  a  "  bounty  "  immigrant — ^they  lookt  to  the 
State  to  provide  them  with  work  of  a  more  familiar  kind,  and 
tended  from  the  outset  to  accumulate  in  the  towns.  The  lead- 
ing traits  of  the  Australian  labor  movement  are  directly  trace- 
able to  this  source.  As  working-men,  unsuitetl  for  country 
pursuits,  gathered  in  large  numbers  in  the  towns,  they  naturally 
resisted  an  immigration  system  which  increased  competition 
and  lowered  wages  directly  by  the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
The  modern  hostility  to  immigration  has,  therefore,  a  clear 
historical  descent.  Assisted  passages  or  "  bounties  "  were  only 
given,  moreover,  for  immigrants  of  British  extraction.  The 
strong  link  of  interest  which  united  the  working  against  the 
employing  class  was  further  cemented,  therefore,  by  a  solidar- 
ity of  race  unknown  to  labor  in  Canada,  and  still  less  to  labor 
in  the  United  States.  Finally,  these  immigrants  regarded 
themselves  from  the  outset  as  under  the  wing  of  Government. 
Government  imported  them,  Government  as  a  rule  housed  them 
upon  arrival,  Government,  in  their  opinion,  was  pledged  to 
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maintain  them  or  give  them  work.  The  seeds  of  State  social- 
ism could  hardly  have  been  sown  in  more  congenial  soil  or  with 
more  assiduous  care.  The  motive  underlying  the  immigration 
policy  was,  however,  so  little  socialistic  in  intent  that  it  aimed 
primarily  at  keeping  labor  dependent,  plentiful,  and  cheap. 
History  is  prompt  with  its  ironies  at  the  Antipodes. 

It  is  worth  while  to  insist  upon  the  outcome  of  the  immigra- 
tion policy  in  the  strong  class-consciousness  which  sets  the 
working-man  instinctively  at  odds  with  the  spirit  of  energy 
animating  the  rest  of  the  community.  How  potent  it  is  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  strongest  organiza- 
tions in  Australia  is  the  Workers'  Union,  consisting  mainly 
of  shearers,  a  nomadic  trade  of  independent  habit  which 
gathers  only  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  and  is  subject  to 
none  of  the  cementing  influences  which  surround  the  working- 
man  in  large  towns.  It  must  also  be  realized  that  the  self- 
sufficient  spirit  characteristic  of  young  Australia,  tho  utterly 
dissimilar  in  most  respects,  is  nevertheless  most  powerfully 
reen forced  by  this  peculiarity  of  the  Australian  working-class. 
Thinking  only  in  terms  of  their  immediate  interests  and  utterly 
unsobered  by  competition  in  any  serious  form — now  that 
Chinese  enterprise  has  been  fairly  successfully  supprest — ^they 
regard  themselves  as  the  vanguard  of  laboring  humanity, 
planted  by  Providence  amidst  conditions  which  render  them 
immune  from  disabilities  insuperable  elsewhere.  No  one  who 
has  studied  the  industrial  problem  will  refuse  a  tribute  to  the 
sturdy  faith  which  inspires  the  best  adherents  of  this  creed,  but 
amongst  the  masses  it  has  produced  a  species  of  nationalism  so 
stunted  by  class  sentiment  and  self-interest  that  its  sole  pre- 
occupation is  to  make  the  country  as  far  as  possible  a  close 
preserve  for  its  present  inhabitants — a  working-class  Paradise 
with  leagues  of  ocean  for  its  Chinese  wall.  The  persistent 
idealism  which  led  so  large  a  number  of  the  English  work- 
ing-class at  the  general  election  in  1905  to  concentrate  upon  the 
alleged  ill-treatment  of  Chinese  laborers  many  thousand  miles 
away  has  no  counterpart  in  Australia.  Such  issues,  even  tho 
misunderstood,  lift  the  English  working-class  out  of  itself;  and 
studying  the  psychology  of  its  Australian  kin,  I  realized  that, 
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whatever  the  immediate  rights  and  wrongs,  the  "  Anti-Imperial 
election,*'  as  it  has  been  called,  was  in  some  respects  testimony 
of  the  most  striking  possible  kind  to  the  inborn  imperial  in- 
stinct of  a  class  which  could  grow  warm  upon  a  question  so  far 
removed  from  its  own  sphere  of  interest.  There  was  no  con- 
ceivable excuse  for  the  methods  employed  by  those  who  con- 
ducted the  "  Chinese  slavery "  campaign,  but  Imperialists 
should  recognize  that  those  whom  the  campaign  misled  were 
prompted  by  an  idealism  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  true  Im- 
perial sentiment.  The  rareness  of  any  such  idealism  in 
Australia — witness  the  popular  attitude  towards  New  Guinea, 
Australia's  first  colony — is  an  incapacity  with  which  Aus- 
tralian statesmen  will  have  to  reckon  seriously,  if  she  is  to 
play  her  proper  part  in  the  future  of  the  Pacific. 

The  domestic  progress  of  Australia,  in  any  case,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  largely  conditioned  by  the  opposition  and  occasional 
alliance  of  the  currents  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  no  scientific  value  is  claimed  for  this 
analysis.  Arbitrary  lines  of  demarcation  can  not  be  fixt  in 
anything  so  complex  as  a  national  psychology,  and  definition  is 
hardly  possible  without  violence  to  some  aspect  of  the  many- 
sided  truth.  Some  failing  of  the  sort  seems  often  to  vitiate 
even  the  brilliant  impressionism  of  such  a  masterpiece  as 
Emerson's  study  of  English  life,  and  is  perhaps  inherent  in  all 
attempts  at  portraiture  upon  a  national  scale.  I  do,  however, 
think  that  the  leading  traits  of  Australian  character  are  largely 
to  be  explained  by  the  three  main  "  streams  of  tendency  " 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  trace  back  to  their  springs.  Noth- 
ing but  the  circumstances  of  Australian  history  accounts  for 
the  clear-cut  divisions  of  outlook  and  atmosphere  which  give  its 
sectional  character  to  Australian  life.  Passing  from  one  side 
of  it  to  another,  I  sometimes  felt  as  if  I  had  fallen  in  the  midst 
of  some  eager  and  light-hearted,  but  also  casual,  orchestra, 
in  which  each  group  of  instruments  was  playing  a  music  of  its 
own:  here,  the  pipes  and  timbrels  of  society;  there,  the  brass 
of  politics;  a  mixt  and  sometimes  semi-savage  strain  from 
literature  and  art;  and  beneath  all,  in  persistent  monotone,  the 
drums  of  labor  beating  a  massive  and  deliberate  march. 


VII 
FORTY  YEARS  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION 

Experience  is  the  rational  outcome  of  experiment.  Where 
there  are  neither  fixt  principles  nor  established  precedent,  the 
practical  worker  must  feel  after  the  right  way,  if  haply  he 
might  find  it.  But  he  must  have  an  open  mind  ready  to  ac- 
cept proved  and  tested  results,  and  to  discard  discredited 
processes  undertaken  as  an  experimental  necessity  with  equal 
acquiescence  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit. 

Previous  to  the  Civil  War  scattered  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  persons  of  color  existed  in  the  North,  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  a  few  Southern  cities  as  well.  Here  and  there  a 
pious  master  or  kindly  mistress  would  teach  a  favorite  slave 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  with  connivance,  evasion,  or  defi- 
ance of  forbidding  laws.  Now  and  then  an  ambitious-minded 
slave  would  snatch  furtive  bits  of  knowledge,  with  the  tradi- 
tional relish  of  stolen  waters. 

But  broadly  speaking,  it  might  be  said  that  forty  years  ago 
the  systematic  education  of  the  negro  race  began  near  the 
absolute  zero  point  of  ignorance.  The  real  intellectual  awak- 
ening of  the  race  began  with  the  overthrow  of  slavery.^  When 
the  smoke  of  war  had  blown  away,  when  the  cessation  of 
strife  proclaimed  the  end  of  the  great  American  conflict,  when 
"  the  war  drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  were 
furled,"  there  emerged  from  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  war 
4,000,000  of  human  chattels,  who  were  transformed,  as  if  by 
magic,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  from  slavery 
to  freedom,  from  bondage  to  liberty,  from  death  unto  life. 
These  people  were  absolutely  ignorant  and  destitute.  They 
had  not  tasted  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  which  is  the  tree  of 

'  This  description  of  the  early  workers  is  taken  from  the  writer's  mono- 
graph on  "Education  of  the  negro,"  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  1901. 
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good  and  evil.  This  tree  was  guarded  by  the  flaming  swords 
of  wrath,  kept  keen  and  bright  by  the  avarice  and  cupidity  of 
the  master  class.  No  enlightened  tongue  had  explained  to 
them  the  deep  moral  purpose  of  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  They  were  blind  alike  as  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  principles  of  life.  Ignorance,  poverty, 
and  vice,  the  trinity  of  human  wretchedness,  brooded  over  this 
degraded  mass  and  made  it  pregnant.  The  world  lookt  and 
wondered.  What  is  to  be  the  destiny  of  this  people?  Hap- 
pily, at  this  tragic  juncture  of  affairs,  they  were  touched  with 
the  magic  wand  of  education.  The  formless  mass  assumed 
symmetry  and  shape.  Nowhere  in  the  whole  sweep  of  history 
has  the  transforming  effect  of  intelligence  had  a  higher  test 
of  its  power. 

The  circumstances  amid  which  this  work  had  its  inception 
read  like  the  swift-changing  scenes  of  a  mighty  drama.  The 
armies  of  the  North  are  in  sight  of  victory.  Lincoln  issues 
his  immortal  Emancipation  Proclamation ;  Sherman,  with  con- 
summate military  skill  destroys  the  Confederate  base  of  sup- 
plies and  marches  thru  Georgia,  triumphant  to  the  sea; 
Grant  is  on  his  road  to  Richmond;  the  Confederate  capital 
has  fallen;  Lee  has  surrendered;  the  whole  North  joins  in  one 
concerted  chorus :  "  Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord."  These  thrilling  episodes  will  stir  our 
patriotic  emotions  to  the  latest  generations.  But  in  the  track 
of  the  Northern  army  there  followed  a  band  of  heroes  to  do 
battle  in  a  worthier  cause.  Theirs  was  no  carnal  warfare. 
They  did  not  battle  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the 
powers  of  darkness  intrenched  in  the  minds  of  an  ignorant 
and  degraded  people.  A  worthier  band  has  never  furnished 
theme  or  song  for  sage  or  bard.  These  noble  women — for 
these  people  were  mostly  of  the  female  sex — left  homes,  their 
friends,  their  social  ties,  and  all  that  they  held  dear,  to  go  to 
the  far  South  to  labor  among  the  recently  emancipated  slaves. 
Their  courage,  their  self-sacrificing  devotion,  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  purity  of  motive,  and  their  unshaken  faith  in  God 
were  passkeys  to  the  hearts  of  those  for  whom  they  came  to 
labor.    They  were  sustained  by  an  unbounded  enthusiasm  and 
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zeal  amounting  almost  to  fanaticism.  No  mercenary  or  sor- 
did motive  attaches  to  their  fair  names.  They  gave  the  highest 
proof  that  the  nineteenth  century,  at  least,  has  afforded  that 
Christianity  has  not  yet  degenerated  into  a  dead  fonnula  and 
barren  intellectualism,  but  that  it  is  a  living,  vital  power. 
Their  works  do  follow  them.  What  colored  man  is  there  in  all 
this  land  who  has  not  felt  the  uplifting  effect  of  their  labors? 
Their  monument  is  builded  in  the  hopes  of  a  race  struggling 
upward  from  ignorance  to  enlightenment,  from  corruption  to 
purity  of  life.  These  are  they  who  sowed  the  seed  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  soil  of  ignorance  and  planted  the  rose  of  virtue 
in  the  garden  of  dishonor  and  shame.  They  had  no  fore- 
goers;  they  have  no  successors.  It  is  said  that  gratitude 
is  the  fairest  flower  which  sheds  its  perfume  in  the  human 
heart.  As  long  as  the  human  heart  beats  in  grateful  response 
to  benefits  received,  these  women  shall  not  want  a  monument 
of  living  ebony  and  bronze. 

Those  who  enlisted  in  this  cause  had  neither  the  lamp  of 
experience  to  guide  their  feet,  nor  yet  the  assurance  of  hoped- 
for  results  to  strengthen  their  faith.  At  that  time  not  only 
the  policy,  but  the  possibility  of  educating  the  negro  was  in 
the  bonds  of  dialectic  doubt  and  denial.  It  was  the  generally 
accepted  dogma  of  that  day  that  the  negro  was  not  amen- 
able to  the  same  intellectual  and  moral  regime  applicable  to 
the  white  child.  The  institution  of  slavery  made  requisition 
upon  the  negro  physical  faculties  alone,  and  therefore  the 
higher  susceptibilities  of  his  nature  were  ingeniously  denied 
and  prudently  supprest.  Ordained  intellectual  and  moral 
inferiority  is  the  only  valid  justification  of  political  and  social 
subordination.  Hence,  this  became  the  ultimate  dogma  of  the 
proslavery  propaganda.  Those  who  profess  to  doubt  the 
possibilities  of  human  nature  are  never  quite  sure  of  the 
foundation  of  their  belief.  Altho  the  loud  boast  is  ever 
on  their  lip,  their  conduct  reveals  the  secret  suspicion  of  the 
heart  for  fear  it  might  not  be  so.  Thus  we  see  that  those 
who  most  confidently  proclaim  that  the  negro,  by  nature, 
is  incapable  of  comprehending  the  intellectual  basis  of  Aryan 
culture  and  civilization,  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  prevent  him 
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from  attempting  the  impossible.  If  the  negro's  skull  was  too 
thick  to  learn,  as  the  dogma  ran,  why  pass  laws  forbidding  him 
to  try?  But  after  all  it  must  be  said  that  the  slave  regime 
possest  the  wisdom  of  its  policy  and  practised  the  cunning 
necessary  to  carrying  it  out.  It  was  deemed  dangerous  to  com- 
municate to  the  despised  negro  the  mystic  symbols  of  knowl- 
edge which  reveal  all  the  hidden  secrets  of  civilization.  This 
policy  was  based  upon  the  well-founded  fear  of  primitive 
jealousy:  "lest  he  should  stretch  forth  his  hand,  and  partake 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  become  as  one  of  us."  But 
the  flaming  sword  of  jealousy  and  wrath  can  not  for  long 
guard  the  tree  of  knowledge  against  the  quest  of  those  who 
would  partake  of  the  fruit  thereof.  No  one  who  sniffs  the 
ozone  of  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  the  doctrine  of 
equality,  and  to  whom  has  been  vouchsafed  the  talisman  of 
knowledge,  will  ever  be  satisfied  with  a  status  that  assigns  him 
to  a  rank  below  the  level  of  his  faculties.  Under  the  ancient 
regime  of  acknowledged  and  accepted  political  and  social 
subordination,  masters  took  pride  in  educating  their  apt  and 
capable  slaves.  Indeed  several  names  of  this  class  attained  the 
rank  of  respectable  philosophers  whose  fame  reaches  down  to 
our  own  day.  But  the  doctrine  of  freedom  and  equality  is  a 
sure  and  swift  contagion,  without  respect  of  race  or  color. 

The  missionaries  who  first  came  down  from  the  North  were 
not  generally  educators  according  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  education.  They  brought  the  technical  terms  of 
knowledge  in  their  left  hand.  In  their  right  hand  they  brought 
religion,  culture,  civilization.  They  quickened  the  spirit, 
aroused  the  energies,  and  awakened  the  consciousness  of  a  sup- 
prest  race  that  had  been  so  long  despised  and  rejected.  As 
the  traditional  treatment  had  rested  upon  prof  est  disbelief  in 
the  negro's  capabilities,  the  method  of  the  missionaries  was 
based  upon  the  belief  in  higher  human  possibilities.  The 
colder  calculating  spirit  of  this  later  day  may,  with  super- 
cilious disdain,  call  it  fanaticism,  but  none  can  deny  its  up- 
lifting and  sustaining  power. 

The  missionary  and  religious  organizations  vied  with  one 
another  in  planting  institutions  of  higher  pretensions  for  the 
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recently  emancipated  class.  The  establishment  of  institutions 
on  the  higher  level  of  European  culture  for  a  people  who  had 
hitherto  been  denied  the  alphabet  was  a  most  daring  experi- 
ment. It  was  a  severe  test  of  the  faith  of  the  founders.  But 
forty  years  of  experience  has  abundantly  justified  the  experi- 
ment. If  we  should  subtract  from  the  development  of  negro 
life  the  influence  contributed  by  and  attributable  to  these 
much-berated  negro  colleges  and  universities,  the  remainder 
would  be  niggardly  indeed. 

Of  late  we  have  heard  much  criticism  to  the  effect  that 
education  of  the  race  began  on  top  instead  of  at  the  bottom. 
Naturally  enough,  these  schools  were  patterned  after  the  tra- 
ditional academic  type  then  prevailing  in  New  England,  In- 
deed the  education  of  people  should  begin  at  the  top,  if  we 
are  to  look  to  historical  development  of  the  human  race  for 
the  proper  method.  In  education,  as  in  religion,  the  good 
things  proceed  from  above,  and  trickle  downward,  carrying 
their  beneficence  to  the  masses  below.  Just  as  Yale  and  Har- 
vard are  the  foster  mothers  of  New  England  educational  prog- 
ress, so  these  negro  universities  and  colleges  produced  the 
teachers,  ministers,  physicians,  lawyers,  editors,  and  enlight- 
ened leaders  who  are  guiding  and  directing  the  race  life  today 
along  better  ways. 

The  Freedman's  Bureau  cooperated  with  the  missionary  and 
religious  societies  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  recently 
emancipated  slaves.  These  cooperating  agencies,  governmen- 
tal and  private,  were  conducted  by  men  of  like  mind  and 
spirit  as  regards  the  needs  of  the  field  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. On  the  dissolution  of  the  Bureau,  many  of  its  agents 
took  leadership  in  the  recently-founded  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Its  chief  officer.  General  O.  O.  Howard,  became  presi- 
dent of  the  principal  school  which  the  Bureau  had  founded 
or  fostered.  When  the  reconstruction  governments  were  or- 
ganized in  the  Southern  States  they  made  provision  for  the 
public  education  of  all  children,  black  and  white,  as  part  of 
the  organic  law.  These  governments  have  been  and  are  still 
held  up  to  public  obloquy  and  scorn  by  those  whose  ambi- 
tion has  been  promoted  by  their  overthrow.     But  they  have 
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to  their  everlasting  credit  this  one  unchallenged  measure  of 
statesmanship,  which  is  not  equaled  in  the  legislative  annals 
of  either  the  old  South  or  the  new. 

At  the  time  of  the  founding  of  these  schools,  industrial 
training  was,  nowhere  in  America,  considered  a  stated  part 
of  the  educational  program.  Indeed  specific  scholastic  prep- 
aration for  life's  work  was  limited  to  the  learned  professions. 
A  knowledge  of  the  three  R's  was  considered  adequate  prep- 
aration for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  Forty  years  ago. 
General  C.  S.  Armstrong  stood  almost  alone  as  the  earnest 
advocate  of  industrial  training  as  an  agency  for  fitting  the 
freedmen  for  their  new  function.  Today,  the  necessity  for 
manual  training,  not  only  for  black  boys,  but  for  all  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  toil  who  must  shortly  join  the  ranks  of 
the  world's  workers,  is  universally  acknowledged  and  ex- 
tolled. Occupational  training  will  demand  a  larger  and  larger 
place  in  the  educational  program  of  the  future. 

With  the  rise  of  industrial  schools  there  sprang  up  a  fierce 
and  bitter  controversy  between  the  promotion  of  the  two  con- 
trasted types  of  education.  The  one-eyed  advocates  aligned 
themselves  in  battle  array,  and  would  not  so  much  as  heed 
a  flag  of  truce.  Indeed  the  race  problem  seems  to  afflict  the 
mind  as  a  virulent  intoxicant.  Men  of  sane  and  sober  judg- 
ment on  ordinary  issues  seem  to  lose  all  logical  balance  and 
composure  on  this  problem.  Where  passion  enters,  reason 
takes  flight.  The  war  between  the  hand  and  the  head  went 
merrily  on.  The  situation  was  full  of  risible  and  grotesque 
possibilities.  The  Greek  grammar  and  rosewood  piano  in  a 
dingy  cabin  even  now  provoke  mirth.  The  industrial  advo- 
cates by  adroit  acquiescence  in  the  political  subjugation  of  the 
race  gained  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  those  whose  in- 
variable policy  is  to  reduce  the  negro  to  the  lowest  possible 
terms.  Industrial  education  became  a  byword.  In  the  mind 
of  one  man,  it  meant  that  the  negro  should  be  taught  only 
to  know  the  relative  distance  between  two  rows  of  cotton  or 
hills  of  com,  and  how  to  deport  himself  with  becoming  be- 
havior behind  the  chair  while  his  white  lord  and  master  sits 
at  meat;  while  in  the  mind  of  another,  it  stood  for  the  awak- 
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ening  of  the  best  powers  and  possibilities.  To  the  white  man 
of  the  South  it  may  have  meant  that  the  negro  was  to  be 
made  more  serviceable  to  him  and  more  easily  amenable  to  his 
imperious  will.  To  the  white  man  of  the  North,  it  may 
have  meant  that  the  black  man  was  to  be  made  a  competent 
worker,  equipped  with  intelligence  and  skill  such  as  are  de- 
manded of  Northern  workmen.  However  variant  may  have 
been  the  interpretations  of  the  meaning  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, there  was  a  general  agreement  to  discredit  the  higher 
culture  of  the  race.  The  industrial  advocates  made  the  more 
effective  popular  appeal.  Philanthropic  contributions  were 
turned  into  the  coffers.  The  college  and  university  seemed 
doomed  to  starvation.  But  fortunately  a  more  sober  and  ra- 
tional spirit  now  prevails.  The  erstwhile  partizan  zealots 
are  beginning  to  see  what  a  dispassionate  judgment  has  al- 
ways made  plain.  A  population  of  people  ten  million  strong 
with  all  the  varied  capacities,  aptitudes,  opportunities,  and  in- 
clinations of  human  nature  stands  in  need  of  every  form  and 
variety  of  education  that  counts  for  progress.  Industrial  and 
higher  education  are  complementary  factors  of  the  same  prod- 
uct. They  are  both  essential  parts  of  the  educational  program, 
each  in  its  proper  place  and  proportion.  Howard  and  Hamp- 
ton, Fisk  and  Tuskegee  are  in  no  sense  antithetic  institutions, 
but  supplementary  coworkers  in  the  same  field.  It  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  no  one  school,  nor  any  single  type  of  schools, 
is  adequate  to  the  wide  circle  of  racial  needs. 

There  are  some  good  people  who  are  generally  well  disposed 
to  the  race,  but  who  think  that  every  negro,  whatever  his 
future  calling  is  to  be,  should  be  taught  a  hand  trade;  that 
every  negro  school,  whatever  its  grade  or  pretension,  should 
have  industrial  work  as  part  of  its  curriculum.  They  are  al- 
ways looking  for  the  apron  as  the  traditional  racial  badge.  It 
is  true  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  race  must  for  all  time  that 
we  can  foresee  earn  their  living  by  some  form  of  manual 
work.  Therefore  the  industrial  training  should  have  a  large 
place  in  the  educational  program.  Its  importance  can  not  be 
over-emphasized.  But  there  is  a  higher  field  of  service,  on 
the  plane  of  directive  intelligence  and  professional  skill.    The 
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negro  teacher  needs  to  know  as  much  respecting  the  needs  and 
necessities  of  the  growing  mind  as  does  the  white  pedagog. 
The  negro  physician  meets  with  every  form  of  sickness  and 
disease  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  negro  preacher  cer- 
tainly confronts  as  grave  moral  and  spiritual  problems  as 
ever  devolved  upon  the  sacerdotal  office.  The  best  welfare  of 
any  people  will  not  be  long  safeguarded  unless  they  raise  up 
from  their  own  ranks  men  who  have  the  power  and  preparation 
to  state  their  case  and  defend  their  cause  before  the  just 
judgment  of  mankind.  The  blind  must  be  led;  the  leaders 
must  have  vision.  Those  who  must  stand  in  the  high  places 
of  leadership  and  authority  need  all  of  the  strengthening  and 
sustaining  power  that  the  highest  discipline  and  culture  of 
the  school  can  afford. 

These  warring  factions  are  now  beginning  to  open  both  eyes 
and  to  appreciate  the  value  of  binocular  vision.  Dr.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  the  chief  apostle  of  industrial  training,  has  ac- 
cepted a  place  on  the  governing  board  of  Howard  University, 
the  leading  school  for  higher  culture.  Neither  has  surren- 
dered, but  both  have  struck  hands  on  the  high  ground  of  mu- 
tuality and  good  will. 

Among  the  most  interesting  features  of  negro  education  may 
be  mentioned  the  rise  of  state  colleges.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment appropriates,  thru  the  land  grant  and  Morrill  Fund, 
a  given  amount  for  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  and 
mechanical  training  in  each  state.  In  those  states  whose  con- 
stitutions provide  for  a  scholastic  separation  of  the  race, 
these  funds  are  divided  pro  rata  to  the  racial  population.  As 
a  result  every  Southern  state  has  an  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal college  for  the  negro  race.  These  schools  are  placed  under 
negro  faculties,  and  the  federal  allowance  is  supplemented  by 
state  appropriations,  as  a  partial  offset  to  larger  sums  de- 
voted to  state  colleges  for  the  white  youth. 

Another  class  of  schools  which  deser\'e  special  notice  are 
those  institutions  which  fall  wholly  under  negro  support  and 
control.  Each  of  the  leading  negro  denominations  has  a 
chain  of  schools  and  colleges  fostered  along  the  lines  of  its 
denominational  policy.     These  schools  furnish  a  most  hope- 
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ful  and  interesting  indication;  for  in  education  as  in  physics, 
no  body  can  for  long  maintain  its  stable  equilibrium  whose 
center  of  gravity  falls  outside  of  the  basis  of  support.  Many 
of  the  most  forceful  leaders  of  the  race,  especially  in  religious 
work,  are  the  product  of  these  schools.  They  are  usually 
characterized  by  a  marvelous  optimism  and  virility  of 
spirit. 

The  negro  race  is  generally  referred  to  as  a  unit,  and 
its  needs  and  circumstances  as  requiring  a  uniform  mode  of 
treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  other  class  of  our 
population  that  is  subject  to  so  wide  a  diversity  of  conditions. 
Unlike  the  Indian,  he  lacks  territorial  solidarity  and  homogene- 
ous environment.  There  are  about  three-quarters  of  a  million 
negroes  in  the  Northern  and  Western  states,  in  which  there  is 
no  scholastic  separation  of  the  races.  The  colored  children  at- 
tend school  along  with  their  white  fellow  pupils,  and  distribute 
themselves  among  the  several  grades  and  departments  of  in- 
struction according  to  circumstances,  aptitude,  and  opportunity. 
They  have  open  to  them  all  the  educational  facilities  and 
privileges  of  the  most  favored  portions  of  the  nation.  They 
do  not,  however,  as  a  rule,  take  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tunities, especially  in  the  higher  reaches  of  knowledge,  because 
they  do  not  feel  the  keen  incentive  of  remunerative  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  only  the  boy  of  exceptional  ambition  who  will 
take  the  pains  to  acquire  an  education  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  called  into  requisition  in  the  vocation  which  he  expects  to 
follow.  The  occupational  proscription  of  the  North  chills  the 
ambition  of  the  negro  youth,  despite  the  allurements  of  fine 
educational  facilities.  Several  hundred  negro  students  are 
pursuing  higher  academic  and  professional  courses  in  North- 
ern colleges  and  universities.  But  for  the  most  part  they 
are  from  the  South  with  the  fresh  inspiration  of  the  masses 
upon  them.  The  best  schools  of  the  country,  both  as  regards 
public  systems  and  chartered  institutions,  are  open  to  all  appli- 
cants who  are  able  to  meet  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  financial 
requirements.  The  scholastic  separation  of  the  races  is  only 
a  local  provision  for  states  where  the  negroes  are  rela- 
tively numerous.     Thru  the  broad  policy  of  the  North  and 
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West,  where  our  educational  systems  have  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, the  negro  is  brought  in  touch  with  the  best  scholastic  op- 
portunities that  the  teaching  world  affords. 

Again  the  educational  needs  of  the  city  negro  must  be  care- 
fully differentiated  from  those  of  the  rural  masses.  The 
general  environment  and  practical  conditions  are  so  diverse 
that  we  must  separate  the  two  in  any  scheme  of  profitable  dis- 
cussion. There  are  about  one  and  a  half  million  negroes  in 
Southern  cities  of  2,500  or  more  inhabitants.  Adding  these  to 
the  Northern  fragment  it  leaves  something  like  three-fourths 
of  the  race  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  South. 

In  the  cities,  school  funds  are  quite  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  graded  schools  for  the  average  length  of  term  with  the 
requisite  facilities  and  appliances  of  instruction.  The  dupli- 
cation of  schools  for  the  two  races  works  less  economic  dis- 
advantage in  cities  where  the  numbers  of  both  races  are  suffi- 
cient to  supply  adequate  school  constituencies  than  in  the 
country  where  the  population  is  sparsely  scattered.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  city  negro  makes  little  or  no  claims  on  outside 
philanthropy.  The  cities  are  well  able  to  educate  their  own 
children,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  they  should  seek  out- 
side aid  for  this  purpose  than  for  any  other  branch  of  municipal 
government.  School-teaching  furnishes  about  the  only  avenue 
of  remunerative  emplojTnent  for  colored  women  above  the 
grade  of  domestic  service,  and  hence  the  best  equipped  mem- 
bers of  the  race  rush  into  this  field  of  work.  Negro  school- 
teachers, male  and  female,  are  often  the  best  paid  wage-earners 
in  the  several  communities,  and  are  lookt  up  to  as  leaders  in 
social  life  and  general  activities.  This  gives  the  negro  schools 
a  relative  advantage  which  the  whites  do  not  enjoy.  The 
best  equipped  members  of  the  white  race  are  usually  engaged  in 
more  renumerative  and  attractive  pursuits.  Such  cities  as 
Washington,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  Little  Rock 
maintain  high  schools  for  colored  youth  which  do  respectable 
secondary  work,  even  when  measured  by  New  England  stand- 
ards. Even  where  the  municipality  does  not  make  provision 
for  high  schools  philanthropic  and  denominational  institutions 
have  made  some  provision,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  city  in  the 
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South  of  considerable  negro  population  that  has  not  a  school 
of  secondary  pretensions,  maintained  either  at  public  or  private 
cost.  Broadly  speaking,  educational  facilities  are  open  to 
urban  negroes,  which  among  white  youth  have  been  accounted 
sufficient  to  prepare  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  The 
pressing  educational  problem  of  the  city  negro  is  rather  one 
of  adaptation  than  of  enlargement.  Education  on  its  practical 
side  should  be  shaped  to  the  obtainable  pursuits  of  the  pupil. 
The  peculiar  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  negro  race 
adds  new  emphasis  to  several  educational  principles.  The 
negro  race  furnishes  the  richest  possible  field  for  educational 
experiment.  There  is  the  broadest  scope  for  originality,  or  at 
least  the  interpretation  of  general  principles  in  terms  of  new 
conditions.  The  perfection  of  the  urban  schools  is  of  higher 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  race  at  large,  for  it  is  in  the 
city  centers  that  the  torch  must  be  kindled  that  is  to  give 
light  to  the  remotest  rural  ramifications. 

The  education  of  the  country  negro  is  of  itself  a  thing  apart. 
The  means  are  so  meager  and  the  provisions  so  inadequate 
that  what  little  schooling  he  gets  can  be  called  education  only 
by  courtesy  of  speech.  His  life  preparation  is  wofully  in- 
adequate to  the  requirements  of  intelligent  citizenship.  The 
demand  is  imperative  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
bring  the  light  of  knowledge  to  the  shade-places  of  the  South. 
Statesmanship  and  philanthropy  might  well  unite  upon  this 
patriotic  task. 

The  Peabody,  Slater,  Hand,  Rockefeller,  and  Jeanes  Foun- 
dations have  been  devoted  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  educating 
of  the  Southern  negro.  But  only  the  last-named  fund  is 
aimed  directly  at  the  spot  where  the  need  is  greatest. 

Forty  years  of  negro  education  has  accomplished  certain 
definite  results,  and  suggests  certain  definite  needs. 

In  the  first  place  it  has  settled  for  all  time  the  negro's  ca- 
pacity to  comprehend  the  rudiments,  as  well  as  the  higher 
reaches  of  knowledge  and  apply  them  to  the  tasks  of  life. 
The  race  which  was  once  denied  the  possession  of  an  educa- 
tionable  mind  is  thus  proved  to  be  responsive  to  the  same  in- 
tellectual  stimulus  as  the  great   Aryan  race.     Those   who 
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affect  to  doubt  this  proposition  need  themselves  to  be 
pitied  for  their  evident  incapacity  to  grasp  demonstrated 
truth. 

In  the  second  place  the  colleges  and  universities  have  fur- 
nished the  teachers,  preachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  editors,  and 
general  leaders  who  are  now  directing  the  activities  of  the 
negro  people,  and  stimulating  them  to  higher  and  nobler  modes 
of  Hfe.  This  professional  class,  like  the  priest  Melchizedek, 
sprang  at  once  to  place  of  authority  and  leadership,  without 
antecedents  or  beginning  of  days.  The  instrumentality  which 
in  some  measure  helped  to  fit  them  to  their  high  function,  per- 
formed a  service  rarely,  if  ever,  equaled  in  the  history  of 
human  betterment. 

In  the  third  place  the  illiteracy  of  the  race  has  been  cut 
down  to  forty-five  per  cent.,  which  marks  the  most  man-^elous 
advance  in  the  technical  elements  of  knowledge  in  the  annals 
of  human  progress.  It  is  true  that  the  vast  majority  of  those 
classed  as  literate  have  a  technical  rather  than  a  practical  grasp 
of  the  principles  of  knowledge.  Of  those  who  can  read  and 
write,  comparatively  few  do  read  and  write  effectively,  and 
bring  this  acquisition  to  bear  upon  the  common  tasks  of  life. 
They  do  not  generally  pass  constitutional  tests  in  Alabama,  as 
the  knowing  registration  officers  assure  us.  While  it  is  true 
that  a  mere  mechanical  knowledge  of  letters  may  have  little 
immediate  bearing  upon  practical  tasks;  yet  its  potential  value 
is  beyond  calculation.  It  is  a  possession  that  is  not  destroyed 
but  is  carried  forward.  Literate  parents  transmit  their  ac- 
quisition to  their  children,  so  that  the  current  of  acquired 
knowledge  flows  onward  with  ever-widening  and  deepening 
channel.  This  mystic  key  with  twenty-six  notches  unlocks  all 
the  hidden  secrets  of  the  universe.  It  opens  up  newness  of 
life.  Transition  of  a  people  from  illiteracy  to  literacy  is 
like  changing  the  temperature  of  a  region  from  several  de- 
grees below  to  a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  The 
actual  change  may  seem  to  be  small,  yet  it  effects  a  marvelous 
transformation  in  the  surrounding  flora  and  fauna.  And  so 
with  a  race,  the  transmission  of  the  symbols  of  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  a  few  years'  schooling  thaws  out  the  faculties  frozen 
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by  centuries  of  ignorance,  which  will  shortly  begin  to  yield  a 
new  flower  and  fruitage. 

The  cost  of  negro  education  for  these  forty  years  has  been 
a  vast  sum  in  the  aggregate,  but  is  utterly  inadequate  when 
counted  against  the  task  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  North- 
ern philanthropy  has  contributed  a  princely  sum,  unequaled  in 
any  other  domain  of  vicarious  service.  The  Southern  states 
have  appropriated  to  this  use  a  part  of  the  public  tax  which 
the  negro's  industrial  activities  and  economic  position  make 
possible.  The  assertion  that  the  Southern  white  man  imposes 
a  gratuitous  tax  upon  himself  for  the  benefit  of  the  black 
man's  education  rests  upon  an  economic  fallacy  and  a  total 
misapprehension  of  responsibility  of  the  state  to  promote  in- 
telligent citizenship.  The  claim  for  equal  educational  facilities 
for  the  negro  child  is  not  based  upon  civic  charity,  but  upon 
justice  and  equity  and  enlightened  policy. 

It  is  blatantly  and  bitterly  asserted  that  the  education  of 
the  negro  has  not  solved  the  race  problem.  It  was  but  a 
shallow  philosophy  that  prophesied  this  outcome  in  the  first 
place.  Indeed  much  of  the  reversion  of  feeling  against  the 
higher  education  was  due  to  the  fact  that  after  twenty-five 
years  of  effort  the  race  problem  had  become  rather  intensified 
than  abated  in  acuteness.  The  industrial  advocates  shrewdly 
enough  promised  the  American  people  that  their  program 
would  result  in  the  desired  solution.  The  prophet  always  puts 
the  fulfilment  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  prophecy  and 
relies  upon  popular  forgetfulness  to  escape  his  just  condemna- 
tion. When  the  day  of  reckoning  comes,  as  it  shortly  must, 
those  who  promised  to  solve  the  problem  thru  industrial  train- 
ing will  be  declared  to  have  been  false  prophets.  Education 
must  not  be  condemned  as  a  failure  because  it  has  not  accom- 
plished results  that  lie  outside  of  the  sphere  of  its  function.  All 
of  our  complex  national  problems  are  intensifying  and  growing 
apace  with  increase  of  education.  Rapacity  and  greed,  the 
tangle  of  labor  and  capital,  the  wrangle  of  rich  and  poor, 
municipal  corruption,  and  crime  against  property  and  persons 
seem  to  proceed  pari  passu  with  increasing  popular  enlighten- 
ment. Shall  we  condemn  the  education  of  the  American  people 
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because  it  does  not  settle  these  grave  problems?  In  the  North 
where  the  negro  has  educational  advantages  equal  to  those 
offered  the  most  favored  class  of  children  anywhere  on  earth, 
and  in  the  cities  where  fairly  satisfactory  provisions  prevail,  the 
race  problem  persists  in  its  manifold  forms  and  phases.  Edu- 
cation enables  the  individual  to  grapple  with  his  environment ; 
it  makes  the  race  a  competent  cooperating  factor  instead  of  a 
negative  force  in  the  general  equations  of  progress.  Without 
it,  the  negro  must  hang  as  a  millstone  upon  the  neck  of 
the  nation's  advance.  For  in  the  nature  of  things,  ignorance 
is  a  menace  to  knowledge,  vice  to  virtue,  and  degradation  to 
the  decencies  of  life.  But  we  misinterpret  its  function  if  we 
expect  a  few  years'  schooling  to  settle  the  problems  growing 
out  of  the  contact,  attrition,  and  frictional  relations  of  the 
races.  These  far-reaching  questions  depend  upon  a  larger 
policy,  and  must  be  left  to  statesmanship,  philanthropy,  and 
religion,  and  most  of  all,  to  the  propitiation  of  time. 

Forty  years  of  experience   has  also   taught  certain  clear 
lessons  as  to  method  which  should  not  go  unheeded. 

Early  educational  effort  in  this  field  was  devoted  largely 
to  building  up  religious  adherents  within  denominational  lines. 
The  negro  race  has  become  attached  to  two  leading  denomina- 
tions, from  which  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  serious  prosely- 
tism.  As  the  Irishman  is  a  Catholic,  the  Scotchman  a  Presby- 
terian, so  the  negro  is  a  Baptist  or  Methodist.  It  seems  to  be 
a  practical  waste  of  while  to  attempt  to  wean  him  from  this 
adherence  by  educational  inducement.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago, 
Northern  philanthropy  was  prompted  largely  by  the  religious 
motive.  But  the  denominational  institutions  are  becoming 
a  diminishing  factor  in  our  general  educational  equation. 
They  are  not  generally  able  to  compete  with  those  institutions 
which  appeal  to  all  the  people  without  religious  restriction. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  general  Board  of  Education,  this 
philanthropy  seems  to  be  prompted  more  and  more  by  a  sense 
of  civic  and  social  service  rather  than  to  promote  any  particu- 
lar religious  polity.  A  wise  coordination  would  obviate  the 
waste  of  needless  duplication.  There  should  be  called  a  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  the  various  religious  organiza- 
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tions  and  other  agencies,  to  advise  upon  some  comprehensive 
plan  of  articulation  and  coordination  of  work.  There  have 
been  founded  more  colleges  and  universities  than  can  be  ade- 
quately maintained.  The  high-sounding  pretensions  of  an 
institution  above  the  level  of  its  grade  and  facilities  tends  to 
discredit  the  whole  scheme  in  the  minds  of  serious  and  sensible 
men,  and  to  give  the  negro  youth  a  false  notion  of  what  edu- 
cation really  means.  This  conference  might  well  consider  the 
advisability  of  reducing  the  number  of  colleges  to  five  or  six 
distributed  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  population,  and 
of  providing  faculties  and  facilities  that  would  enable  them  to 
live  up  to  the  name  assumed.  The  others  might  well  be  limited 
to  the  secondary  grade,  as  feeders  for  the  higher  institutions 
or  as  finishing  schools  of  a  lower  order  of  pretension.  The 
proper  distribution  of  industrial  schools  might  also  claim  the 
attention  of  this  conference.  Institutions  maintained  by  pri- 
vate philanthropy  were  at  first  compelled  to  assume  the  lowest 
grades  of  instruction.  But  as  the  public  schools  have  de- 
veloped this  is  no  longer  a  necessity.  These  institutions  should 
relegate  to  the  public  schools  all  work  which  falls  within  their 
sphere,  and  confine  their  energies  to  those  lines  which  fall  be- 
yond or  at  least  outside  of  the  scope  of  public  instruction.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  there  should  be  the  heartiest  coopera- 
tion with  Southern  school  authorities  for  the  betterment  of 
the  public  school  system.  Each  Southern  state  should  main- 
tain a  normal  school,  with  facilities  and  equipment  equal  to 
the  best  requirements  of  the  teaching  world.  The  teacher  is 
an  agent  of  the  state.  It  is  as  much  a  disgrace  for  a  sovereign 
state  to  employ  incompetent  teachers  to  enlighten  its  future 
citizens,  as  it  would  be  to  engage  incompetent  persons  to  con- 
duct any  other  feature  of  its  affairs. 

If  the  experience  of  the  past  forty  years  has  done  nothing 
but  enable  us  to  follow  the  right  method  in  the  future,  the 
means  and  effort  will  not  have  been  spent  wholly  in  vain. 

Kelly  Miller 

Howard  University 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

'  REORGANIZATION   OF   THE   DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION    ASSOCIATION 

I  am  grateful  to  Superintendent  Chancellor  for  reviving  in 
his  able  article  a  subject  which  is  of  special  interest  primarily 
to  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  formation  of 
the  programs  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
consequent  bringing  together  of  the  matter  for  the  Annual 
Volume,  and  secondarily  to  all  who  read  that  volume, 

Mr.  Chancellor  has  reviewed  the  essential  points  to  be  con- 
sidered so  far  as  the  departments  themselves  are  concerned; 
hence  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  comments. 

The  National  Education  Association  is  the  most  representa- 
tive body  in  the  country,  and  as  such  it  can  well  afford  to  offer 
something  of  an  example  in  organization.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
any  superintendent  of  one  of  our  large  cities  who  did  not 
organize  and  classify  his  work  better  than  the  work  of  the 
National  Education  Association  is  organized  would  be  set 
aside,  as  a  useless  educational  conglomerate.  Think  of  higher 
education  or  secondary  education,  and  then  think  of  the  sub- 
jects natural  science,  art,  music,  and  so  forth  as  separate  de- 
partments. Higher  education,  or  education  of  any  grade, 
means  nothing  until  exprest  in  subjects  studied  and  the  man- 
ner of  studying  them.  If  we  are  to  have  what  ^Ir.  Chan- 
cellor calls  horizontal  subjects,  let  us  have  them  and  enough 
of  them  that  we  may  put  in  an\-thing  we  can  think  of.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  have  the  "  vertical  sectioning," 
let  us  so  arrange  that  it  will  give  opportunity  for  such  a 
grouping  of  subjects  as  will  clearly  indicate  the  scope  and 
character  of  thought  and  give  opportunity  for  each  of  tlie 
great  subjects  of  interest. 

The  National  Education  Association  has  always  done  good 

'  See  EnvcATioNAL  Review,  November,  1908   p.  382. 
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work  and  enough  of  it  in  the  range  of  elementary  education, 
and  has  done  considerable  for  secondary  education  and  a  lesser 
amount  for  higher  education,  but  its  work  in  the  latter  depart- 
ments has  not  been  what  it  certainly  should  be  in  the  future. 
This  is  a  day  when  education  of  a  professional  and  technical 
character  is  pressing  itself  more  and  more  to  the  front  con- 
stantly, hence  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  departments  of  the 
National  Education  Association  be  such  that  men  of  the  high- 
est training  shall  be  drawn  to  them  and  take  an  interest  in 
them.  Were  this  the  case,  the  program, — and  what  is  always 
more  important,  the  Annual  Volume, — would  then  be  given 
better  symmetry,  better  proportion,  and  much  more  general 
national  and  international  value. 

It  is  difficult  to  anticipate  what  the  future  attendance  upon 
the  meetings  will  be  in  view  of  the  transportation  problems 
that  have  been  raised  by  the  recent  railway  legislation,  but  no 
one  should  allow  himself  to  rest  under  the  impression  that  any 
considerable  number  of  people  will  travel  across  this  continent 
to  hear  any  one  speak — however  able  he  may  be.  It  has  been 
the  incidents  of  the  meeting,  the  reduced  railway  rates,  the 
conferences  in  the  corridors,  and  so  on,  that  have  made  the 
meetings  large  in  their  enrollments.  It  has  been  left  to  the 
printed  Volume  to  do  the  greatest  service  to  the  nation  in  pro- 
moting disciplined  educational  thought.  This  Volume  is  now 
reaching  all  of  the  great  libraries  and  schools  of  the  country 
and  is  being  studied  carefully  in  thousands  of  educational 
workshops  where  courses  of  study  and  plans  for  recitations 
are  being  formed,  hence  it  does  not  seem  that  its  value  can 
be  over-estimated. 

The  National  Education  Association  should  never  be  re- 
garded as  simply  a  book-maker,  but  it  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  one  of  its  very  greatest  services  is  the  expression 
it  is  to  find  of  itself  in  a  book,  hence  the  greater  importance 
of  system  and  care  in  the  formation  of  its  program.  If  the 
titles  of  departments  are  clear,  giving  definite  suggestions  as 
to  the  scope  of  work  covered,  we  will  not  witness  the  lapping 
of  subjects  or  the  crossing  of  men  that  now  goes  on,  and  even 
to  the  extent  of  making  us  verge  on  the  ridiculous. 
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It  was  a  common  statement  of  the  late  Dr.  White  that  from 
the  program  you  could  not  distinguish  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  and  the  General  Meeting,  and  yet 
the  superintendents  stand  before  the  country  as  the  generals 
whose  special  duty  it  is  to  arrange  and  classify  work. 

It  is  true  that  the  clearing-house  process  that  has  been  in- 
augurated since  the  Detroit  meeting  has  helped  matters,  but  it 
has  by  no  means  served  to  bring  the  systematic  conditions  that 
are  essential  to  producing  the  best  thought  and  an  adequate 
amount  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  best  men. 

James  M.  Green 

State  Normal  School 

Tre.nton,  N.  J. 


That  there  must  be  reorganization  and  reclassification  as  to 
departments  and  sections  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion at  an  early  date  is  clearly  recognized  by  any  one  who  has 
attended  its  meetings  in  the  past  twenty  years.  There  has 
been  an  expansion  that  is  remarkable  for  permitting  a  mem- 
ber to  belong  to  several  of  these  departments  at  the  same  time 
and  an  examination  of  the  names  of  the  executive  officers  of 
these  subordinate  organizations  will  show  that  they  have  fre- 
quently been  selected  without  regard  to  the  special  educational 
work  of  said  officers,  being  identified  with  the  organizations 
they  manage.  It  is  furthermore  necessary  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  said  departments  and  sections  because  the  present  scat- 
tering policy  prevents  very  much  interest  being  developed  in 
any  one  of  them.  If  the  Department  of  Superintendence  met 
at  the  same  time  as  the  general  association  it  would  be  no 
better  off  than  the  Department  of  Normal  Schools  or  the  De- 
partmentof  Higher  Education,  as  their  active  membership  would 
be  depleted  by  the  drafts  made  by  the  numerous  other  special 
departments  for  speakers  and  officers.  The  greater  success  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  is  dependent  entirely  upon 
the  fact  that  it  meets  at  a  different  time  and  has  neither  inter- 
ference or  opposition.  In  fact  there  are  more  normal  school 
representatives  of  prominence  in  attendance  at  the  winter 
meeting  than  at  the  summer  meeting,  and  a  better 
program  could  be  provided  at  that  time  than  is  now  able 
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to  be  assured.  If  permission  was  granted  to  this  depart- 
ment to  change  from  the  date  assigned  to  that  permitted 
to  the  Department  of  Superintendence  the  meetings  of  the 
Normal  Department  would  be  greatly  increased  in  interest 
and  in  active  membership.  The  same  condition  is  also  true 
as  regards  the  Department  of  Higher  Education  as  the  workers 
in  this  field  have  found  it  necessary  to  organize  and  conduct 
other  conventions  that  are  very  prominent  and  very  effective 
and  for  that  reason  they  rarely  give  much  attention  to  the 
National  Education  Association,  It  must  also  be  recognized 
that  the  mathematical  and  science  teachers  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, the  modern  language  teachers,  the  history  and  politi- 
cal science  teachers,  the  art  and  manual  training  teachers  as 
well  as  the  commercial  and  business  teachers  have  now  sepa- 
ate  organizations  that  are  of  national  importance  and  influ- 
ence. For  these  reasons  it  seems  that  it  would  be  wise  to  pro- 
vide a  winter  meeting  to  which  the  departments  of  superin- 
tendence, higher  education,  and  normal  schools  should  be  as- 
signed and  all  the  time  of  the  summer  meeting  be  given  to  the 
council,  the  general  sessions,  and  all  vertical  and  supplemental 
sections.  By  this  arrangement  the  winter  meeting  would  be- 
come a  still  more  important  assembling  of  the  teachers  of  edu- 
cation in  the  administrative  field  and  the  summer  meeting 
would  be  concentrated  on  general  problems  and  activities  of 
a  more  specific  nature.  ^^^^^  ^   ^^^^^^^ 

State  Normal  School 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


The  policy  of  the  National  Education  Association  should 
emphasize  the  importance  of  uniting  the  educational  forces 
which  compose  its  membership,  and  should  not  encourage  the 
tendency  to  divide  into  departments  and  then  sub-divide  into 
sections. 

Schools  of  all  grades,  from  university  to  kindergarten, 
would  be  benefited,  if  those  in  charge  would  occasionally  recall 
that  they  all  are,  or  ought  to  be,  teachers. 

For  a  time  in  Ohio,  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
'divided  into  numerous  sections.    The  result  was  that  the  edu- 
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cational  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  annual  meeting  began  to 
decHne.  Now  we  all  meet  with  one  accord  in  one  place  and 
it  is  good  for  all  to  be  there. 

Many  college  and  university  professors,  and  high  school 
teachers,  can  derive  great  benefit  from  listening  to  a  discus- 
sion of  some  phase  of  elementary  education  by  an  intelligent 
and  experienced  teacher,  and  all  teachers  in  elementary  schools 
should  be  interested  in  the  problems  of  the  high  school,  college, 
and  university. 

The  narrowness  of  the  specialist  should  not  be  fostered  by 
encouraging  him  to  a  still  firmer  belief  that  nothing  outside 
of  his  little  world  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  problems  of  supervision  and  teaching  are  not  so  dif- 
ferent and  unrelated  that  they  can  not  be  profitably  discust 
in  a  meeting  attended  by  both  superintendents  and  teachers. 
The  presence  of  both  during  a  discussion  has  a  decidedly  modi- 
fying influence  upon  the  statements  made  by  each,  with  the 
result  that  saner  conclusions  are  reached. 

Instead  of  adding  to  the  already  long  list  of  so-called  de- 
partments in  the  National  Education  Association,  let  there  be 
elimination  where  necessary  and  consolidation  where  possible. 

To  those  who  think  that  change  of  any  kind  is  progress  and 
that  detailed  plans  of  organization  are  already  the  prophecy 
of  improvement,  there  may  be  a  hint  in  the  story  of  the  *'  Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman,"  whose  wife  had  undergone  an  opera- 
tion in  a  hospital  on  Monday,  and  who  was  comforted  each 
tlay,  for  a  week,  with  the  report  that  she  was  "  improving." 
Finally  came  the  awful  shock  of  the  announcement  of  her 
death.  A  friend  who  was  trying  to  comfort  him  inquired  the 
cause.     The  "  Dutchman  "  replied : 

'*  Der  doctor  says  she  died  mit  improvements." 

Oscar  T.  Corson 

Columbus,  Ohio 


THE    UNDERGRADUATE   WOMEN   OF    THE   WISCONSIN 
UNIVERSITY 

In  the  Educational  Review  of  ^lay.  1908.  is  published 
an  address  by  Dr.  Julius  Sachs  on  "  The  intellectual  reactions 
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of  co-education,"  in  which  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is 
selected  as  affording  an  example  of  the  tendencies  he  seeks  to 
prove.  If  the  argument  of  his  whole  address  has  no  more 
foundation  in  fact  than  the  portion  depending  upon  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  Wisconsin,  the  value  of  this  contribution  to 
educational  knowledge  may  be  safely  discounted. 

It  is  true  that  he  quotes  the  President  of  the  Wisconsin 
university  to  sustain  his  ix)sition;  but  in  doing  this  he  makes  a 
special  application  of  remarks  general  in  their  original  use,  and 
so  far  as  Wisconsin  is  concerned  wholly  unjustified  by  actual 
conditions. 

Dr.  Sachs  said,  "  We  are  not  likely  often  to  get  distinct 
admissions  from  within  co-educational  institutions  that  the 
promiscuous  student-body  sometimes  falls  quite  short  of  ideal 
conditions.  There  must  be  grave  occasion  for  doubt  when  the 
president  of  a  co-educational  university,  like  ChanceHor  Van 
Hise  of  Wisconsin,  points  out  a  serious  menace  in  the  pres- 
ence of  many  young  men  and  women  in  colleges  like  his,  who 
have  no  serious  purpose,  who  attend  to  win  social  prestige; 
there  is  a  tendency,  he  says,  to  regard  as  successful  the  one 
who  is  attractive  to  the  young  men;  social  availability  is  re- 
garded by  many  young  women  as  the  basis  of  a  successful 
college  career,  rather  than  intellectual  leadership.  With  the 
changing  constituencies  of  our  colleges  there  lie  here  distinct 
dangers;  distraction,  lack  of  decision,  uncertainty  in  educa- 
tional policy,  in  class  management.  These  are  some  of  the 
intellectual  reactions  of  co-education." 

It  is  just  forty  years  since  women  first  graduated  from  the 
college  of  letters  and  science  in  Wisconsin.  In  1869  they 
furnished  six  of  the  fifteen  graduates  of  that  college.  There 
has  consequently  been  ample  time  for  the  operation  of  the 
dire  consequences  of  the  system  which  Dr.  Sachs  thinks  he 
has  discovered  in  "  distraction  "  and  "  uncertainty  in  educa- 
tional policy."  Yet  there  has  never  been  any  such  "  uncer- 
tainty "  in  Wisconsin  excepting  an  experiment  in  partial  segre- 
gation of  three  years'  duration  from  1867- 1870.  This  was 
permitted  to  Dr.  Paul  A.  Chadbourne  as  an  inducement  to  his 
acceptance  of  the  presidency.  Altho  there  have  frequently  been 
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men  in  the  Wisconsin  faculty  since  1870,  who  were  opposed 
to  co-education,  they  have  found  Httle  difficuhy  in  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  system  of  public  education  which  the  people 
have  uniformly  enforced.  Indeed  President  Van  Hise  pub- 
lished this  statement  in  the  Wisconsin  Alumni  Magazine  of 
April,  1908 :  "  I  do  not  know  of  any  member  of  the  university 
faculty  who  is  opposed  to  the  present  system  of  co-education." 

While  there  is  no  cause  for  dreading  the  "  distinct  dangers  " 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Sachs,  there  is  a  grave  injustice  in  his 
reference  to  the  women  students  of  the  Wisconsin  university. 
He  declares  that  they  afford  a  *'  serious  menace "  in  the 
"  presence  of  many  .  .  .  who  have  no  serious  purpose,  who 
attend  to  win  social  prestige,"  and  "  regard  as  successful  the 
one  who  is  attractive  to  the  young  men."  President  Van  Hise 
has  said,  of  the  address  from  which  Dr.  Sachs  made  his  quota- 
tions, that  it  was  "  based  upon  facts  and  opinions  furnished 
me  by  the  presidents  of  nearly  all  of  the  state  universities  of 
the  country."  It  seems  that  if  the  gentlemen  furnishing  these 
"  facts  and  opinions  "  would  take  pains  to  investigate  the  facts 
regarding  the  students  under  their  charge,  they  might  find  that 
a  serious  misrepresentation  had  been  made  concerning  the  pur- 
pose of  these  young  women.  This  is  certainly  the  case  in 
Wisconsin.  A  constant  improvement  in  their  personnel  can 
be  readily  demonstrated  by  the  records  of  that  institution. 
Here  I  am  aware  a  difficulty  is  to  be  met  in  Dr.  Sachs'  char- 
acterization of  "  pseudo-statistics  of  all  kinds  "  to  which  "  ab- 
solutely no  value  attaches  "  based  upon  ''  unscientific  records, 
upon  personal  impressions,  upon  partizan  predilections;  "  be- 
cause forsooth  these  statistics  are  prepared  by  women  afflicted 
with  "  sheer  intellectuality  "  and  a  liability  to  the  condition  in 
which  "  theory  overrides  obvious  points  of  differentiation." 
Statistical  bureaus  of  various  kinds  should  label  their  statisti- 
cal tables,  if  their  value  is  to  be  estimated  according  to  the 
sex  of  their  compilers.  Until  this  becomes  the  universal  prac- 
tise, however,  facts  until  disproved  may  continue  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  facts  regarding  Wisconsin  which  pertain  to  the  pres- 
ent discussion  are  as  follows:  From  1871  to  1889  the  total 
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registration  of  students  in  the  college  of  letters  and  science 
was  from  three  to  four  hundred.  Until  1880  from  one-half  to 
one-third  of  these  students  were  in  a  preparatory  course. 
Within  four  years  after  1889  the  total  registration  reached 
six  hundred.  Here  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  different 
theories  regarding  the  construction  of  a  college  catalog.  Dr. 
Bascom,  who  was  president  of  the  university  from  1873  to 
1887,  said  in  his  annual  report  of  1875 :  "  No  one  thing  has 
distrest  us  more  in  the  university  than  the  ease  with  which 
the  young  men  drop  out  ...  we  must  have  material  of  a 
firmer  and  tougher  fiber  than  this  before  we  can  do  thoroly 
good  work.  The  firmer  movement,  the  steady  advance  of  our 
instruction  from  term  to  term,  from  year  to  year,  are  greatly 
impeded  by  floating  students.  A  student  for  one  term  is 
worth  little  to  us,  and  we  are  comparatively  little  to  him. 
We  hope  those  who  come  to  us  will  seek  solid  protracted  work, 
and  we  will  do  our  best  to  aid  them.  We  now  insert  in  our 
catalog  the  names  of  those  only  who  belong  to  the  university 
at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Many  students  for  one  term  or 
for  two  terms  do  not,  therefore,  appear  in  it.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  its  reduced  numbers.  The  reduction  has  been 
attended  with  an  increase  of  strength.  The  graduates  of  our 
graded  schools  fall  away  rapidly  in  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years,  partly  because  of  poor  preparation,  and  partly 
because  many  of  them  allured  by  free  tuition  come  to  the 
university  with  no  intention  of  remaining."  Soon  after  Presi- 
dent Bascom's  departure  the  university  entered  upon  its  career 
of  "  phenomenal  growth,"  and  this  has  ever  since  made  up  a 
large  part  of  the  annual  reports  of  its  presidents.  The  influ- 
ence of  catalog  construction  upon  the  prevailing  notions  as  to 
the  attendance  and  distribution  of  students  is  most  interesting, 
but  can  not  be  adequately  considered  in  a  few  pages.  The  total 
registration  of  the  college  of  letters  and  science  in  Wisconsin 
Has  been  considered  that  it  may  be  seen  that  no  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  the  attendance  of  a  very  small  number  of  women. 
From  1870  to  1892  they  very  uniformly  made  up  about  thirty 
per  cent,  of  all  the  students  in  regular  college  classes  of  the 
college  of  letters  and  science,  altho  in  1873  their  attendance 
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was  thirty-nine  per  cent.  This  was  the  highest  point  reached 
until  1893,  when  it  was  forty  per  cent.  Until  the  abolition 
of  the  preparatory  department  in  1880  the  relative  attendance 
of  women  in  that  department  was  about  the  same  as  in  the 
collegiate  work.  During  the  period  that  has  been  considered 
the  ratio  stated  represents  the  total  work  of  the  women  in  all 
the  work  done  in  the  college  of  letters  and  science. 

There  has  been  considerable  recent  excitement  over  the  pre- 
dominance of  women  in  this  college  in  various  co-educational 
institutions.  Dr.  Sachs  expresses  this  as  follows :  "  Here  is 
outright  segregation,  voluntary  segregation,  injurious  to  the 
cultural  welfare  of  our  young  men;  they  certainly  can  ill 
afford  to  ignore  the  influence  that  good  literature-teaching 
brings  into  their  lives.  There  is  a  possibility,  says  Chancellor 
Van  Hise  again,  that  some  of  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  in 
the  state  universities  may  in  large  measure  cease  to  be  co- 
educational by  becoming  essentially  women's  colleges.  Here 
is  again  an  intellectual  reaction,  proceeding  from  co-education, 
hardly,  however,  one  that  would  be  urged  in  its  favor." 

In  analyzing  this  supposed  predominance  of  women  stu- 
dents, we  find  it  is  less  "  injurious  to  the  cultural  welfare  of 
our  youn^  men  "  than  might  be  supposed.  For  example,  in 
1873  women  were  doing  about  thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  all  the 
work  of  the  Wisconsin  college  of  letters  and  science.  In 
1907-8  they  were  doing  somewhat  less  than  thirty-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  same  work.  What,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the  idea 
that  the  superfluous  woman  is  so  seriously  threatening  the 
culture  of  our  young  men  in  the  co-educational  institutions? 
It  is  largely  a  production  of  the  modern  university  catalog, 
where  in  order  to  advertise  the  development  of  certain  schools 
and  courses,  the  names  of  men  are  selected  and  published 
to  the  world  as  an  advertisement  of  these  courses.  Yet  these 
men  are  doing  almost  nothing  outside  the  College  of  Letters 
and  Science,  and  their  separate  classification  has  been  a  gradual 
evolution  commensurate  with  the  calamitous  "  predominance  " 
of  the  women  students.  There  were  in  the  Wisconsin  imiver- 
sity  in  1907-8.  nearly  six  hundred  men  whose  work  was  nearly 
all  in  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  who  were  not  registered 
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there.  If  the  work  actually  done  in  that  college  were  reduced 
to  unit  hours,  it  would  be  found  that  the  share  of  women  in  this 
work  was  in  that  year  actually  less  than  it  was  in  1873  and  less 
than  three  per  cent,  more  than  it  was  in  1883. 

In  1904  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Science  re- 
ported to  the  regents  regarding  the  long  course  agricultural 
students,  that  "  All  of  their  instruction  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  is  given  by  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science;  "  also  that  "  more  than  three- fourths  of  the  work  of 
the  freshman  engineers,  and  almost  five-eighths  of  that  of  the 
sophomores  is  imder  the  care  of  teachers  in  the  College  of  Let- 
ters and  Science.     This  instruction  includes  all  of  the  courses 
in  English,  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  and  zoology.    .    .    .   The  increase  of  engineering 
students  makes  itself  felt  in  the  college  of  letters  and  science 
before  it  seriously  affects  the  College  of  Engineering."    There 
is    always    a    considerable    number    of    women    in    the    uni- 
versity  who  are  giving   one-third   of   their   time   to  music. 
They   are   enrolled   in   the   College  of   Letters   and   Science 
and  increase  the  terrible  aspect  of  the  superfluous  woman  to 
those  who  think  that  public  education  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  education  of  men.    Would  not  the  fears  of  these  alarmists 
receive  partial  alleviation  from  a  consideration  of  the  six  hun- 
dred undergraduate  men  in  Wisconsin,  for  example,  who  are 
giving  no  time  at  all,  or  only  one-fourth  of  their  time,  to  any 
work  outside  the  college  of  letters  and  science  and  yet  are 
not  registered  in  that  college?    The  only  fair  way  to  estimate 
the  work  of  this  college,  as  was  formerly  the  case  with  such 
students,    now    is    to    reduce    it    to    unit     hours,  and  uix)n 
this  basis  the  work  of  the  women  would  assume  its  proper 
proportions.      It    would    then    appear    that    there    has    not 
been   a  very   rapid    fulfilment   of   the   hope   exprest  by  the 
Wisconsin  university  regents  in  1876.     "With  a  due  appre- 
ciation   of    the    valuable    advantages    conferred    upon    Ix^th 
classes  of  students  without  distinction  of  sex  and  of  the  views 
of  the  authorities  upon  this  subject,  there  is  reason  to  antici- 
pate a  more  equal  proportion  in  the  number  fitting  for  and 
attending  upon  the  university  classes."    A  relative  increase  of 
five  or  six  per  cent,  in  thirty-eight  years  is  all  that  is  shown  in 
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the  history  of  Wisconsin  university  that  is  not  attributable  to 
artificial  catalog  classifications.  It  is  true  that  the  men  who 
afterward  enter  upon  the  professional  work  required  in  the 
engineering  course  often  recite  in  classes  by  themselves  dur- 
ing their  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  But  this  has  no 
logical  bearing  on  the  subject.  It  is  partly  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, and  it  is  not  unknown  that  a  few  women  from  the 
college  of  letters  and  science  are  sometimes,  also  for  conveni- 
ence, found  in  these  classes.  In  state  universities,  of  course, 
the  predominance  of  women  has  no  more  force  as  an  argument 
against  co-education  than  the  predominance  of  men:  but  as  it 
is  difficult  to  make  eastern  educators  realize  this,  it  is  well  to 
find  out  just  what  basis  this  argument  has  in  actual  facts. 

A  graver  matter  is  the  implication  emphasized  by  Dr.  Sachs 
that  the  women  in  co-educational  institutions,  and  especially 
in  Wisconsin,  are  a  "  serious  menace  "  by  reason  of  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  such  students  with  no  serious  scholastic 
purpose.    It  may  most  confidently  be  denied  that  in  Wisconsin 
there  is  any  such  increase.    On  the  contrary  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  there  has  been  thruout  the  whole  history  of  co-education  in 
the  Wisconsin  university  a  steady  and  very  markedly  ap- 
preciable improvement  in  the  personnel  of  its  undergraduate 
women,  so  far  as  any  test  of  their  purpose  can  be  made.    Not 
only  is  their  college  work  on  a  higher  plane  than  formerly,  with 
the  improvement  of  the  general  standard  required,  but  their 
work  is  now  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  greater  seriousness  and 
perseverance  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  university. 
From  1872  to  1874,  when  nearly  one-third  of  all  students 
in  regular  college  work,  in  the  college  of  letters  and  science 
were  women,  about  one-half  of  these  women  were  special  stu- 
dents, only  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  whom  ever  gradu- 
ated.    In  addition  there  was  a  large  body  of  women  in  pre- 
paratory work  nearly  equaling  all  the  women  classed  as  regu- 
lar and  special  students.    Of  these  women  only  seven  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  ever  finished  a  college  course.     There  is  prob- 
ably no  later  period  in  the  university  history  where  there  was 
so  large  a  proportion  of  women  students  with  no   serious 
scholastic  purpose.     That  they  compared  favorably  with  the. 
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men  even  under  these  conditions  was  evidenced  by  President 
Bascom  in  1876  when  he  reported  that  they  "  easily  maintain 
their  rank  in  scholarship  with  the  young  men,  and  constitute 
an  entirely  satisfactory  portion  of  our  students."  Many,  how- 
ever, came  to  the  university  with  no  intention  of  undertaking  a 
serious  college  course,  instead  of  entering  one  of  the  very  few 
good  girls'  schools  then  available. 

There  has  been  almost  a  complete  reversal  of  this  condition. 
For  the  twenty-two  years  following  1 87071  the  average  an- 
nual ratio  of  women  graduated  to  those  in  college  (exclusive 
of  preparatory  students)  was  12  per  cent.;  for  the  next  fifteen 
years,  from  1893- 1908,  the  average  annual  ratio  of  women 
graduates  to  matriculates  is  18  per  cent.  For  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  period  last  considered,  the  proportion  is  19  per 
cent.,  for  the  last  three  years  19.7  per  cent.,  and  for  the  last 
two  years  20.2  per  cent.  Of  the  women  entering  as  freshmen 
in  1895,  47  per  cent,  have  graduated,  and  of  those  entering  in 
1901,  the  ratio  is  71  per  cent.  Of  all  the  women  registered  in 
undergraduate  college  work  in  1884-85,  54  per  cent,  have 
graduated;  of  those  registered  in  1885-86  the  ratio  is  57  per 
cent.;  in  1895-96,  63  1-2  per  cent.;  in  1903-4,  72  per  cent.; 
and  in  1904-5,  79  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  ratio  of  the  men  and 
women  registered  as  freshmen  since  1895,  who  have  graduated 
at  the  present  time.  In  this  statement  the  freshman  registra- 
tion of  the  college  of  letters  and  science  is  alone  considered, 
but  the  men  are  counted  as  graduates  if  a  degree  was  eventually 
received  in  any  department  whatever: 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

of  men 

of  women 

of  men 

of  women 

1895-96 

51 

47 

1900-1 

43 

62 

1896-97 

60 

58 

1901-2 

44i 

71 

1897-98 

54 

62 

1902-3 

42 

69 

1898-99 

59 

67 

1903-4 

40 

60 

1899-00 

50.6 

56 

1904-5 

39 

5ii 

In  the  last  class  some  allowance  is  made  for  students  who 
were  registered  last  year  below  the  senior  class  and  will  in 
all  probability  graduate  within  another  year.  The  ratio  of  the 
last  two  or  three  classes  will  finally  be  slightly  increased,  and 
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this  will  probably  be  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  men  than  the 
women,  as  more  of  the  former  interrupt  their  course  to  earn 
money.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  there  is  a  very  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  tendency  of  the  two  classes  of  students  in  this 
regard.  If  the  registration  of  the  freshmen  engineers  were 
taken  into  account  it  might  be  thought  that  the  men  would 
make  a  better  record.  But  an  examination  of  the  list  of  299 
freshmen  engineers  registered  in  1903-4  shows  that,  including 
those  registered  as  undergraduates  in  1907-8,  the  ratio  of 
those  who  graduated  within  five  years  would  be  less  than  38 
per  cent.  The  same  ratio  would  cover  the  graduates  of  the 
freshman  engineers  of  1902-3.  It  certainly  does  not  appear 
that  these  students  would  raise  the  average  of  graduates 
among  the  men. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  serious  students  are  obliged  to 
leave  college  from  various  causes,  it  is  also  true  that  graduation 
implies  a  very  respectable  degree  of  seriousness  of  purpose; 
and  the  facts  show  an  absolute  gain  in  the  standard  of  the 
Wisconsin  women  students.  This  improvement  of  former 
conditions  is  aided  by  the  large  number  of  girls  who  enter  the 
university  with  advanced  standings.  These  are  nearly  all  seri- 
ous students  whose  purpose  has  been  tested.  The  average  gain 
to  each  class  from  this  source  from  1895- 1905  equals  about 
forty  women,  and  the  average  loss  to  each  freshman  class  be- 
fore its  graduation  is  about  the  same  number.  It  is  seen  that 
not  only  have  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  women  registered  as 
freshmen  since  1895  graduated,  but  the  places  of  those  who  for 
various  reasons  have  not  received  a  degree  have  been  filled  by 
a  superior  class  of  students.  Several  classes  have  within  the 
past  ten  years  graduated  more  women  than  the  same  classes 
registered  as  freshmen.  About  one-half  of  the  loss  of  men  to 
each  class  has  been  made  up  in  the  same  way. 

President  Bascom  said  in  1888 :  "  The  university  of  Wis- 
consin has  given  full  and  free  extension  to  co-education,  and 
is  distinguished  above  other  similar  institutions  in  the  num- 
ber of  young  women  whom  it  graduates.  This  portion  of 
its  history  has  been  very  successful.  This  fact  in  years  to  come 
will  be  recognized  as  chief  among  it?  claims  to  be  a  great 
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social  factor."  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  show  that  the 
women  have  done  something  more  than  their  fair  share  in 
providing  material  of  the  "tougher  fiber"  desired  by  Presi- 
dent Bascom;  and  that  since  1888  there  has  been  a  constant 
improvement  in  this  respect. 

The  "  pseudo-statistics  of  all  kinds  to  prove  that  the  health 
of  girls  has  not  suffered  under  the  strain  of  this  competitive 
work "  are  what  particularly  roused  the  impatience  of  Dr. 
Sachs.  Yet  there  may  be  facts  bearing  upon  this  subject  upon 
which  all  might  agree.  "  Obvious  points  of  differentiation  "  are 
difficult  to  provide  for,  when  medical  science  may  apply  sur- 
gery to  mental  and  moral  deterioration,  and  prayer  to  cases 
that  would  formerly  suggest  amputation.  Yet  the  fact  that 
more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  i,5cx)  women  that  have 
graduated  from  the  Wisconsin  university  during  the  past  forty 
years  are  alive,  indicates  that  the  strain  of  competition  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  has  not  been  dangerously 
severe.  The  record  of  the  first  ten  classes,  1869-79,  shows 
that  18  per  cent,  of  the  women  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  men 
have  died.  The  first  fifteen  classes,  1869-84,  change  the  ratio 
to  15  per  cent,  of  the  women  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  men; 
the  first  twenty,  1869-89,  to  13  per  cent,  of  the  women  and  17 
per  cent,  of  the  men.  The  addition  of  successive  classes  brings 
the  difference  to  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent.  But  in  the 
above  statement,  while  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer  sup- 
plements the  record  in  regard  to  the  women,  it  practically  adds 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  men  to  the  general  catalog  record  which 
was  published  two  years  ago.  If  the  information  were  equally 
complete  in  regard  to  both  sexes  the  result  would  inevitably 
be  more  favorable  to  the  health  of  the  women.  From  the  facts 
that  are  known,  however,  it  seems  to  be  reasonably  certain 
that  women  are  not  being  exterminated  or  their  number  unduly 
diminished  by  co-education.  If  many  of  them  are  invalids 
they  are  very  generally  too  busy  to  realize  it,  and  this  condi- 
tion all  physicians  of  every  school  will  admit  to  be  a  blessing. 

Helen  R.  Olin 
Madison,  Wis, 


IX 
REVIEWS 

The  American  college :   a  criticism — By  Abraham  Flkxner.   New  York  : 
The  Century  Company,  1908.     237  p.     $1.00. 

This  little  book,  which  has  been  widely  heralded  and  which 
deals  with  a  topic  of  absorbing  interest,  is  a  disappointment. 
The  authors  tone  is  very  dogmatic,  far  more  so  than  either 
his  experience  or  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  would  seem  to 
justify.  What  he  has  chiefly  done  is  to  record  his  impressions  of 
the  impressions  of  other  people.  The  problems  of  the  x\merican 
college  are  susceptible  of  inductive  and  statistical  study  by  any 
one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  do  the  necessary  hard  work. 
Mr.  Flexner  has  not  pursued  this  course,  but  has  followed 
the  easier  one  of  giving  voice  to  popular  impressions  regard- 
ing college  work  in  America,  some  of  which  are  justified  by 
the  facts  and  some  of  which  are  not  so  justified. 

Mr.  Flexner's  book  is  agreeably  written,  his  interest  in  the 
American  college  is  undoubted,  and  many  of  his  comments 
are  both  wise  and  helpful.  As  a  contribution  of  importance, 
however,  to  the  questions  at  issue  in  the  present-day  adminis- 
tration of  an  American  college,  Mr.  Flexner's  book  is  not  very 
valuable.     His  main  conclusions  are  these: 

"  The  American  college  is  wisely  committed  to  a  broad  and  flexible 
scheme  of  higher  education  through  which  each  individual  may  hope  to 
procure  the  training  best  calculated  to  realize  his  maximum  effectiveness. 
The  scheme  fails  for  lack  of  sufficient  insight ;  in  the  first  place,  because 
the  preparatory  school  routine  devised  by  the  college  suppresses  just  what 
the  college  assumes  that  it  will  develop  ;  in  the  second  place,  because  of 
the  chaotic  condition  of  the  college  curriculum  ;  finally,  because  research 
has  largely  appropriated  the  resources  of  the  college,  substituting  the 
methods  and  interest  of  highly  specialized  investigation  for  the  larger 
objects  of  college  teaching."     (pp.  215-216.) 

Of  this  summary  it  may  be  remarked,  first,  that  the  scheme 
of  the  American  college  does  not  fail  for  lack  of  sufficient 
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insight,  but,  so  far  as  it  fails  at  all,  it  fails  for  lack  of  suffi- 
cient means.  The  American  college  has  not  sufficient  funds  at 
its  disposal  with  which  to  pay  enough  competent  teachers  to 
do  the  work  with  undergraduate  students  which  it  plans  to 
do  and  which  ought  to  be  done.  Insight  is  not  lacking; 
means  are  lacking.  Moreover,  the  time  has  gone  by  when  it 
can  truthfully  be  said  that  the  college  imposes  a  routine  on  the 
secondary  school.  The  college  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  It 
accepts,  almost  in  every  case  without  examination,  the  second- 
ary school  student  who  is  certified  to  it  as  having  satisfactorily 
completed  the  course  pursued  in  preparation  for  college.  The 
subject-matter  of  his  course  in  preparation  for  college  is  pre- 
scribed not  by  the  colleges  at  all,  but  by  bodies  of  trained  and 
expert  scholars,  in  part  college  teachers  and  in  part  secondary- 
school  teachers,  who,  in  their  several  classical,  historical, 
mathematical,  modern  language,  and  other  associations  have 
worked  out  what  they  conceive  to  be  wise  plans  of  secondary 
school  study  in  their  several  fields.  If  authorities  such  as  these 
fail  to  reach  results  that  are  uniformly  satisfactory,  surely 
there  is  no  higher  court  to  which  appeal  can  be  had. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  there  is  at  present  a  chaotic  condition  of 
the  college  curriculum,  save  in  very  few  institutions  which 
consciously  prefer  chaos  to  order  for  reasons  which  seem  to 
them  sufficient.  In  most  American  colleges  the  curriculum 
is  carefully  ordered,  and  while  it  might  often  be  improved  and 
strengthened,  yet  it  is  anything  but  chaotic. 

'The  statement  that  research  has  largely  appropriated  the 
resources  of  the  college,  will  be  promptly  and  flatly  denied  by 
those  scholars  most  interested  in  research  and  advanced  work. 
Their  most  frequent  complaint  is  not  that  they  get  too  much 
assistance,  but  too  little. 

Mr.  Flexner's  aims  are  of  the  best,  but  his  diagnosis  is 
faulty  and  his  information  is  neither  sufficient  nor  exact.  The 
American  college  understands  its  aim  fairly  well,  but  it  has 
great  difficulty  in  accomplishing  its  aim  partly  thru  lack  of 
means  and  partly  thru  lack  of  men.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
the  college  teacher  is  hard  to  find.  The  man  of  mature  years 
and  sound  scholarship  who  will  devote  himself  to  classroom 
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work  with  growing  boys,  for  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  a 
week,  and  who  will,  by  his  mind  and  character,  reach  those 
growing  boys  and  influence  them  for  good  and  toward  per- 
manent and  lofty  ideals,  is  not  readily  found.  A  book  on  how 
to  find  the  American  college  teacher  might,  if  it  were  written 
by  a  wise  man,  do  the  American  college  great  good.  The 
present  volume,  while  interesting  enough  and  agreeably  writ- 
ten, is  without  the  measure  of  helpfulness  which  we  had  hoped 
to  find  in  it. 


The  church  of  the  fathers — By  John  Henry,  Cardinal  Newman.     London 
and  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1908.     205  p.     2S. 

University  teaching — By  John  Henry,  Cardinal  Newman.     London  and 
New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1908.     232  p.     2s. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  include  in  Longmans'  Pocket 
Library  these  two  delightful  volumes.  They  are  at  the  high- 
water  mark  of  modern  English  prose.  Their  subjects  are  the 
most  elevated  and  their  style  surpassingly  clear  and  pure. 
One  might  well  wish  that  every  college  student,  as  well  as 
every  school  and  college  teacher,  would  read  and  re-read  them. 


Initiation  math^matique — By  C.  A.  Laisant.     Genive  :  George  &  Cie., 

1907.     viii+i67p. 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  any  undertaking  of 
M.  Laisant,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  provokes  thought, 
that  he  accomplishes  results,  and  that,  to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  his  own  tongue,  he  arrives.  Whether  it  be  L'  inter- 
mediare  des  Mathematkiens,  or  L' enseignement  Mathe- 
viatique,  or  the  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  or  the  reform  of  the  curriculum,  or  Esperanto,  that 
occupies  M.  Laisant's  attention,  he  works  with  the  zeal  of  a 
martyr,  and  he  usually  leaves  a  monument  to  mark  progress. 
It  has  been  said  that  La  mathematique,  which  he  wrote  a  few 
years  ago,  contained  no  mathematics,  and  but  little  that  was 
new  in  education,  but  after  all  it  helped  many  a  teacher  to 
break  away  from  the  obsolete  and  take  account  of  his  educa- 
tional stock. 

So  this  little  work,  while  not  containing  much  that  is  new. 
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particularly  for  America  where  we  are  not  afraid  to  experi- 
ment more  or  less,  will  inspire  many  teachers  to  consider 
more  carefully  the  child's  nature  and  interests,  to  make  ele- 
mentary mathematics  more  interesting  and  real,  and  to  ac- 
quire some  of  the  modern  spirit  which  mathematicians  are 
calling  forth  and  which  all  teachers  should  welcome.  A 
nature  like  that  of  M.  Laisant  rebels  against  canonical  rules 
in  education;  it  is  not  always  sure  exactly  what  it  would  do 
if  allowed  perfect  freedom;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  rejoices 
in  Philistine  tendencies.  This  is  seen  in  the  touch  of  satire, 
blended  with  delicate  humor,  and  covering  a  bit  of  deep  affec- 
tion, in  the  words  which  follow  the  title:  "Ouvrage  etranger 
a  tout  programme,  dedie  aux  amis  de  Tenfance."  In  other 
words,  he  cuts  free  from  the  official,  hard-and-fast  curriculum 
of  France,  he  appeals  to  those  who  love  children  rather  than 
bureaucracy,  and  he  asserts  that  our  conventional  education 
is  incompatible  with  the  affectionate  regard  for  youth. 

One  has  only  to  visit  the  schools  to  know  how  necessary  it 
is  for  French  teachers  to  use  more  concrete  material,  altho 
there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  this  in  Germany  or  America. 
Hence  his  chapters  on  blackboard  marks  (Les  batons),  on  the 
first  ten  numbers  (De  un  a  dix),  on  the  use  of  splints  (Les 
allumettes;  paquets  et  fagots),  on  counting  to  a  hundred  (De 
un  a  cent),  on  the  addition  table,  and  the  like,  are  rather  sure 
to  be  helpful  to  the  teachers  whom  his  book  will  reach.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  suggestion  of  developing  the  form  of  the 
numerals  from  a  square  with  two  diagonals  is  one  which  is 
liable  to  do  much  more  harm  than  good.  The  development 
of  the  idea  of  the  negative  number  is  also  open  to  objection, 
and  it  is  generally  more  clearly  presented  in  our  elementary 
American  algebras.  The  section  on  curious  operations  is 
altogether  too  short,  and  the  sieve  of  Eratosthenes  might  well 
have  been  sacrificed  to  allow  for  its  extension.  The  section 
on  long  division  is  not  nearly  so  well  considered  as  in  our 
American  arithmetics.  In  geometry,  M.  Laisant  shows  how 
easy  it  is  to  present  a  series  of  propositions  based  upon  intui- 
tion, but  here  too  he  has  not  given  anything  particularly 
original.     The  relations  of  geometric   forms  to  series  will, 
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however,  be  new  to  many  teachers,  as  in  the  finding  of  '2,x\  * 
and  ^n.'  The  work  closes  with  several  curiosities  of  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  geometry. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  summed  up  in  the  word  Interest. 
For  a  large  number  of  teachers  it  will  furnish  material  for 
awakening  the  interests  of  the  children,  and  for  supplementing 
the  textbook.  Without  containing  anv-thing  that  is  new,  it 
helps  to  popularize  elementary  mathematics,  and  in  this  way 
it  is  a  helpful  contribution.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  tl^at 
M.  Laisant  did  not  have  the  time  to  extend  the  work,  and 
seriously  to  consider  the  question  of  interest  in  mathematics 
in  a  more  scholarly  way. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


Social  psychology — an  ontline  and  source  book.     By  Edward  Alsworth 
Ross.     New  York:  Macmillan,  1908.     xvi  +  372  p.     $1.50  net. 

Professor  Ross  here  presents  us  with  the  first  college  textbook 
upon  social  psychology.  By  social  psychology'  he  means  the 
study  of  the  planes  in  society, — of  the  laws  of  their  formation 
and  action.  Social  planes,  however,  exist  within  social  organi- 
zations, and  the  organizations  themselves  are  not  planes  nor  does 
the  consideration  of  organizations  enter  into  Professor  Ross's 
discussion,  such  matters  being  supposed  to  belong  to  another 
department  of  study,  viz.,  psychological  sociology.  Having 
thus  limited  the  field  of  his  operations,  he  comes  out  frankly 
and  makes  it  clear  that  social  psychology  is  the  study  of  imita- 
tion in  social  organizations.  The  book  thus  works  in  the  same 
field  as  Tarde's  Lazvs  of  imitation,  to  which  it  is  confessedly, 
and  evidently,  profoundly  indebted. 

After  two  preliminary  chapters,  one  upon  the  nature  and 
scope  of  his  subject,  the  other,  a  strong  one,  upon  suggesti- 
bility, Professor  Ross  proceeds  to  consider  in  detail  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  imitation  found  in  social  organizations.  There 
are  one  chapter  upon  crowd-imitation,  two  upon  mob-imita- 
tation,  one  upon  fashion,  five  upon  conventionality  (the  imita- 
tion of  contemporaries),  four  upon  custom  (the  imitation  of 
past  conventions  or  individuals),  and  one  upon  rational  imita- 
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tion.  Finally,  we  have  seven  chapters  upon  the  relation  of 
imitation  to  progress  and  history.  Of  all  the  chapters  the  one 
on  Fashion  is  least  satisfactory,  both  in  itself  and  in  the  theory 
which  would  separate  it  from  the  other  conventions.  It  is 
considered  separately  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  competitive. 
But  competition  is  a  motive,  and  does  not  properly  enter  into 
Professor  Ross's  scheme — or  at  least  if  he  were  to  follow  that 
line  of  division,  he  could  probably  make  a  score  of  classes  for 
every  one  that  he  has  at  present. 

In  general  the  book  seems  admirably  made  for  college  uses. 
The  discussion  is  at  almost  all  times  clear,  and  it  has  the  spicy 
interest  common  to  Professor  Ross's  works.  Long  citation  from 
sources  are  freely  given.  There  are  paragraph  headings,  and, 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  summaries  and  exercise  problems. 
The  exercises  are  perhaps  of  too  great  difficulty,  but  they  are 
suggestive  and  should  surely  be  helpful  both  to  instructors  and 
to  students.  Moreover,  there  are  many  references  to  be  lookt 
up  in  the  library,  if  the  instructor  so  desires  (but  this  is  less 
imperative  because  of  the  numerous  citations),  and  the  range 
of  books  is  good. 

There  are,  however,  two  general  adverse  criticisms  of  the 
book  which  it  seems  fair  to  make.  In  the  first  place,  the  title 
is  misleading.  Some  such  title  as  Tarde's — The  laws  of  imita- 
tion— would  have  been  much  better  suited  to  the  contents.  It 
seems  to  us  that  a  reader  might  well  feel  misused  on  finding, 
when  he  turns  to  this  book  with  its  big  title,  that  what  he 
wishes  to  know  (except  about  imitation)  has  been  excluded 
into  the  department  of  psychological  sociology.  We  consider 
the  title  injudicious,  also,  seeing  that  sociology  is  distinctly  a 
new  field  of  inquiry,  without  solid  standing  as  yet,  and  espe- 
cially liable  to  contempt  if  its  laborers  are  indiscreet  or  not 
modest. 

The  other  general  criticism  relates  to  the  tone  of  the  book. 
No  one  knows  better  than  Professor  Ross  the  constructive 
value  of  imitation,  both  the  rational  and  the  seemingly  irra- 
tional, in  the  progress  and  maintenance  of  civilization.  Yet 
(thru  inadvertence,  no  doubt)  the  tone  of  his  remarks  as  well 
as  of  his  illustrations  might  often  give  the  opposite  impression. 
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He  is  irresistibly  tempted  to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  his 
fellow-men.  They  order  this  thing  better  in  France.  Tarde's 
book  leaves  us  with  quite  a  different  (and  truer)  feeling  as  to 
the  value  of  humanity  and  of  its  mental  habits.  Similarly,  no 
one  knows  better  than  Professor  Ross  the  deep  ignorance  by 
which  sociolog}'  is  hampered,  yet  his  book  hardly  knows  such 
words  as  "  perhaps,"  ''  possibly,"  and  "  tentatively."  The  taste 
of  the  book,  it  seems  to  us,  would  be  improved  by  some  of  that 
kind  of  salt. 

Finally,  the  book  is  of  course  open  to  the  general  charges 
frequently  made  against  sociological  works.  It  is  weak  in 
the  foundations.  This  is  no  special  fault  of  Professor  Ross, 
nevertheless  a  word  at  least  may  be  said  upon  it  here.  Imita- 
tion, as  used  by  Tarde  and  Professor  Ross,  seems  to  us  en- 
tirely too  general  a  word  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  classifica- 
tion. The  various  phenomena  included  in  it  seem  often  as 
superficial  in  similarity  and  as  little  related  genetically  as  the 
various  flowers  that  might  be  classed,  say,  as  blue.  The  result 
is  a  general  unsteadiness  and  a  lack  of  outlook  for  progress. 
The  plain  truth  seems  to  be  that  in  social  matters  we  are  deal- 
ing with  masses  of  very  complex  phenomena,  which  must  be 
strictly  and  elaborately  criticised  and  dissected,  and  that  only 
after  such  analysis  and  criticism  can  we  hope  to  reach  a  perma- 
nent and  illuminating  and  fruitful  scheme  of  classification. 
First,  however,  we  must  have  large  numbers  of  cases,  and  at 
least  partial  descriptions  and  groupings.  Such  a  collection  as 
this  Source  Book  of  Professor  Ross  surely  has  this  important 
historic  value  in  addition  to  its  many  strong  and  useful 
qualities. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  "  Franklin  Henry  Giddings,  bold 
seeker  and  valiant  proclaimer  of  truth." 

John  Lewis  March 

Union  College 


Physiolog^y  and  hygiene — By  George  Wells   Fitz,    M.D.      New  York: 

Henr}'  Holt  &  Co.,  igoS.     357  p. 

This  volume  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
duce a  satisfactor}-  textbook  of  physiology  and  hygiene  for 
high  schools.     The  remarkable  development  of  hygiene  and 
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sanitation  during  the  last  few  years  has  caused  the  school  text- 
books on  hygiene  to  become  obsolete  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
subject  of  hygiene  has  occupied  a  subordinate  position  in  text- 
books on  physiology.  The  typical  school  textbook  on  this  sub- 
ject contains  a  description  of  elementary  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology supplemented  by  dogmatic  rules  of  hygienic  living,  with 
a  disproportionate  emphasis  on  the  evil  effects  resulting  from 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  and  narcotics. 

The  subject  of  community  hygiene  has  been  ignored  almost 
entirely.  Such  important  topics  as  the  causes  of  disease;  the 
ways  by  which  germ  diseases  are  transmitted;  the  defenses 
against  disease;  the  significance  of  vaccination,  isolation,  and 
quarantine;  the  reasons  for  inspection  of  water,  milk,  and 
food  supply,  etc.,  have  been  omitted  from  school  books. 

When  we  consider  that  the  health  of  any  community  de- 
pends to  a  large  extent  upon  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  its 
citizens  in  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  laws  the  need  of  in- 
struction in  community  hygiene  in  the  public  schools  is 
obvious. 

This  volume  includes  chapters  on  physiology,  personal 
hygiene,  community  hygiene,  and  first  aid  to  the  injured.  In 
the  first  chapter,  "  Plant  and  animal  life,"  a  clear  description 
of  the  fundamental  biological  laws  governing  the  growth, 
nutrition,  and  reproduction  of  organisms  serves  the  purpose  of 
a  good  introduction  to  the  treatment  of  physiology  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters.  The  treatment  of  physiology  deserves  espe- 
cial commendation.  The  essential  principles  of  elementary 
physiology  are  presented  clearly  and  concisely.  An  abundance 
of  exceptionally  good  illustrations  and  the  addition  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter  of  simple  experiments  constitute  valuable  aids 
in  understanding  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  various 
organs. 

The  general  subject  of  personal  hygiene  is  well  presented, 
but  the  book  would  be  better  if  more  space  had  been  devoted 
to  this  subject.  Some  topics  like  the  hygiene  of  the  circula- 
tion, of  digestion,  and  of  the  special  senses  are  discust 
clearly  tho  very  briefly,  while  other  topics  like  the  hygiene  of 
bathing,  of  muscular  exercise,  and  of  the  nervous  system  are 
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treated  altogether  too  briefly.  Only  twenty  lines  are  devoted 
to  the  important  subject  of  bathing,  and  the  popular  topic  of 
muscular  exercise  is  disposed  of  in  five  lines. 

A  fair  amount  of  well-selected  material  on  public  hygiene 
adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  book.  Here  again  some  topics 
are  well  discust  while  others  are  inadequately  presented.  The 
four  lines  devoted  to  vaccination  are  not  enough  to  give  a 
proper  conception  of  this  important  preventive  measure. 

Whereas  the  treatment  of  physiology  and  hygiene  shows 
originality  in  statement  and  arrangement  of  material,  the  same 
is  not  true  of  the  section  on  first  aid  to  the  injured.  The 
method  given  for  treating  cases  of  drowning  is  to  place  the 
person  on  his  face,  press  upon  the  lower  chest  to  empty  the 
water  from  the  lungs,  wipe  out  the  mouth,  turn  the  patient 
over  on  his  back  and  shoulders,  pass  a  pin  thru  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  draw  the  tongue  out  from  the  mouth,  pass  a  string 
around  it  back  of  the  pin,  across  it  over  the  chin  and  tie  it  be- 
hind the  head,  loosen  the  clothing,  and  then,  begin  artificial 
respiration  by  the  Sylvester  method.  This  inadequate  method 
is  the  only  one  described,  no  mention  being  made  of  the  modern 
prone-pressure  method. 

The  difficulty  of  including  in  the  compass  of  a  school  text- 
book an  adequate  treatment  of  physiolog}',  personal  hygiene, 
community  hygiene,  and  first  aid  to  the  injured,  suggests  the 
thought  that  the  time  has  come  to  treat  physiology  and  hygiene 
in  separate  books. 

George  L.  Meylan 

Columbia  Univbrsity 


Professor  Crew  of  the  Northwestern  University  is  the 
author  of  a  new  and  very  complete  General  physics.  It  is  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  college  classes.  The  style  is  clear  and 
the  illustrations  adequate.  (Xew  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1908.     521  p.     $2.75.) 

One  more  anthology  for  the  use  of  students  is  provided  by 
Professors  Baldwin  and  Paul  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
their  book  of  English  poems.    The  volume  is  without  any  very 
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distinguishing  characteristic,  but  is  useful  nevertheless.     (New 
York:  American  Book  Company,  1908.     415  p.     $1.00.) 

Mr.  Bolton  Hall,  who  is  perhaps  not  the  safest  of  guides, 
puts  forward  in  his  attractively  printed  book  entitled  A  little 
land  and  a  little  living,  an  ingenious  and  interesting  appeal  for 
a  return  to  the  soil.  He  would  like  the  crowded  populations 
of  the  great  cities  to  be  broken  up  and  led  off  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. His  argument  is  marred  by  many  divagations  of  one 
sort  or  another.  (New  York:  The  Arcadia  Press,  1908. 
175  p.     $1.00.) 

The  technic  of  English,  by  Oscar  Schleif,  does  not  impress  us 
as  a  very  valuable  or  as  a  very  important  book.  It  is  only  one 
more  illustration  of  the  facility  with  which  literary  and  edu- 
cational curiosities  get  themselves  printed.  (Philadelphia: 
Published  by  the  author,  1908.    45  p.    $1.00.) 

Gustav  Spiller  is  a  member  of  the  loyal  army  of  peaceful 
revolutionists.  His  Faith  in  man  is  a  collection  of  chapters 
which  contain  reflections  of  varied  significance  and  importance 
on  subjects  connected  wth  ethics,  philosophy,  and  education. 
(Macmillan  Co.,  1908.    190  p.    $1.75.) 

A  pleasant  volume  of  reading  for  children,  with  excellent 
illustrations  of  Japan  and  India,  is  In  the  golden  East,  by 
Charlotte  C.  Gibson.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1908. 
199  p.    60  cents.) 

The  young  malefactor,  by  Thomas  Travis,  is  a  study  of 
juvenile  degeneracy  which  may  be  commended  to  superin- 
tendents and  principals  of  schools,  to  judges  in  the  criminal 
courts,  and,  indeed,  and  unhappily,  to  not  a  few  parents. 
(New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1908.     243  p.    $1.50.) 

M.  Compayre's  admirable  study  of  Montaigne  has  been 
suitably  translated  into  English,  and  is  now  within  the  reach 
of  those  who  are  not  able  to  enjoy  it  in  the  original  French. 
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It  is  much  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  presentation  that 
exists  of  the  educational  influence  of  ^Montaigne.  (New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1908.     140  p.    90  cents.) 

The  best  feature  of  Grammar  and  its  reasons,  by  Mary  Hall 
Leonard,  is  the  quotations  with  which  the  several  chapters 
open.  The  book  itself  lacks  any  very  distinctive  characteris- 
tic, and  its  scholarship  does  not  appear  to  be  always  of  the 
best.    (New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1908.    375  p.) 

A  volume  to  which  the  word  charming  may  properly  be 
applied  is  Studies  in  Victor  Hugo's  dramatic  characters,  by 
Professor  Bruner,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The 
author  has  very  genuine  insight  into  the  creations  of  Hugo's 
genius,  and  his  own  style  is  attractive  and  readable.  (Boston : 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1908.     171  p.    $1.00  net.) 

A  perfect  mine  of  information  which  is  of  value  to  the 
American  citizen  and  voter  is  contained  in  Government  by 
the  people,  by  Robert  H.  Fuller.  In  a  small  volume  the  author 
has  brought  together  a  general  statement  of  the  political  or- 
ganization of  the  United  States,  the  laws  governing  nomina- 
tions and  elections,  and  the  customs  of  the  political  parties. 
He  includes  in  an  appendix  the  national  party  platforms  of 
1904.  The  book  is  particularly  useful  just  at  this  time.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1908.    261  p.    $1.00  net.) 

A  short  Outline  of  American  history  that  teachers  and 
schools  will  find  useful  for  quizzes  and  reviews,  is  that  edited 
by  Messrs.  Newton  and  Treat,  of  the  Lawrenceville  School. 
(New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1908.  109  p.  25 
cents.) 

The  new  sur\-ey  of  the  development  of  English  literature 
with  special  reference  to  its  development  in  response  to  its  vari- 
ous influences  that  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  English 
people  is  supplied  by  Professor  Crawshaw's  Making  of  English 
literature.     The  book  is  suitable  as  a  college  textbook,  and 
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it  will  also  be  found  interesting  and  attractive  for  general  read- 
ers. The  illustrations  are  unusually  suitable  and  unusually 
good.      (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1907.     453  p.     $1.25.) 


It  is  difficult  to  know  just  what  to  say  about  so  peculiar  a 
book  as  Lee's  The  child  and  the  hook,  but  self-conscious  in 
high  degree  the  author  undoubtedly  is.  He  professes  to  have 
written  a  manual  for  parents,  and  teachers  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, but  it  is  a  practical  manual,  the  use  of  which  will  be 
found  very  difficult.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1907.      161  p.     $1.50.) 

Books,  culture,  and  character  is  the  title  of  a  half-dozen 
chapters  on  books  and  booky  subjects  by  the  former  librarian 
of  the  City  Library  of  Buffalo,  Mr.  Larned.  A  discriminating 
paper  on  the  "  Good  and  evil  from  the  printing  press  "  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  the  collection.  (Books,  cid- 
ture,  and  cJiaracter,  by  J.  N.  Larned.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  1906.     187  p.    $1.00  net.) 

In  the  excellent  Science  Series,  of  which  Professor  Edward 
L.  Thorndike  is  the  American  editor,  an  important  new  vol- 
ume on  Climate  is  included.  The  author  is  the  Assistant  in 
Climatology  of  Harvard  University,  Mr.  Robert  De  C.  Ward. 
The  book  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  historical  ma- 
terial as  well  as  a  very  clear-cut  and  informing  presentation 
of  the  facts  of  climate  as  they  are  now  known.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1908.    370  p.    $2.00.) 

A  really  important  contribution  to  pedagogical  literature, 
altho  a  short  one,  is  made  by  Giovanni  Cesca  in  his  Religiositd 
e  Pedagogia  Moderna.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  find  an 
Italian  writer  of  standing  who  is  familiar  with  the  American 
literature  of  education.  The  author  makes  no  small  use  of 
American  writers,  and  presents  a  stimulating  and  highly  in- 
structive treatment  of  his  subject.  (Messina:  Vincenzo 
Muglia,  1908.    185  p.    2L.) 
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Two  very  good  schoolbooks,  almost  old-fashioned  in  their 
excellence,  are  the  treatment  of  Latin  prose  composition  by 
Principal  Henry  C.  Pearson  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  New 
York.  The  first  volume  is  based  on  Caesar,  and  the  second  on 
Cicero.  Their  scholarship  is  as  satisfactory  as  the  technical 
treatment  is  skilful.  (American  Book  Company,  1908.  195 
p.,  171  p.     50c  each.) 

We  commend  to  teachers  o^  Latin  in  secondary  schools  the 
novel  book  of  Joseph  Hall,  entitled  Mundus  alter  et  idem, 
edited  for  school  use  by  H.  J.  Anderson,  Inspector  of  Train- 
ing Colleges  in  Cape  Colony.  This  little  known  but  very 
striking  book  is  the  work  of  the  seventeenth  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, and  has  an  exceptional  value  in  var>-ing  the  monotony 
of  Latin  reading  usually  done  in  school.  (London:  George 
Bell  &  Sons,  1908.     183  p.    2s.) 

Hamilton  \V.  Mabie,  whose  work  with  the  pen  is  as  de- 
lightful as  his  literary  judgment  is  sound,  has  made  a  collec- 
tion of  typical  American  and  English  tales  entitled  Stories  new 
and  old,  which  is  a  very  delightful  reading  for  boys  and  girls, 
as  well  as  for  men  and  women.  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co., 
1908.    451  p.    $1.50.) 

A  German  dictionary  in  one  stout  volume  which  is  com- 
prehensive and  well  printed  is  a  reference  book  of  no  small 
value.  Such  is  the  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  the  German 
languages  by  William  James,  which  now  appears  re-written 
and  much  enlarged  in  the  41st  edition.  (Macmillan  Co.,  1908. 
1 124  p.    $1.50.) 

Professor  Ashmore's  scholarship  is  of  old-fashioned  sound- 
ness and  good  judgment.  His  edition  of  the  Comedies  of 
Terence  is  a  capital  piece  of  work,  and  indicates  that  classical 
scholarship  is  not  yet  extinct  in  the  land.  The  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Mortimer  Lamson  Earle,  himself  a 
classical  scholar  of  the  first  rank.  (New  York:  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1908.    X  -f  340  p.) 


X 

NOTES   AND    NEWS 

To   students   of   American   and   British   na- 

oi.  J-  '"^*'^'  tionality  who  intend  to  continue  or  complete 

Studienl  aus  ... 

their  studies  in  Germany,  it  may  be  of  interest 

to  learn  that  in  the  town  of  Gottingen  a  new  movement  has 

been  inaugurated.     In  the  beginning  of  September,  1908,  by 

the  initiative  of  his  Excellency,  the  late  Ministerial  Director  in 

the  Education  Department,  Dr.  Althoff,  and  by  the  munificence 

of  Geheimrat  von  Bottinger,  of  Elberfeld,  a  new  institution 

was  founded  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  "  Bottinger- 

Studienhaus." 

The  Institute  has  no  official  connection  with  the  University, 
but  yet  is  intended  to  serve  the  interests  of  university  students, 
both  native  and  foreign,  by  supplying  them  with  the  fullest  in- 
formation by  which  their  studies  in  Germany  may  be  facilitated 
and  promoted,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  afford  foreign 
students  in  Gottingen  the  means  of  making  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  German  institutions  and  with  the  language  of 
the  country. 

The  Academic  Inquiry-Office  established  in  connection  with 
the  Institute,  which  will  be  provided  with  the  necessary  books 
of  reference  for  the  use  also  of  students,  will  especially  supply 
important  information  bearing  on  German  universities  and 
technical  high  schools,  their  arrangements  and  aims,  their 
various  courses  of  study,  the  conditions  of  admission  and 
graduation,  etc. 

Foreigners  studying  in  Gottingen,  who  may  seek  an  intro- 
duction into  German  families,  will  be  put  into  communication 
with  such  suitable  families  as  have  offered  themselves  for  this 
purpose. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  new  Institute  will  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  courses  of  instruction  in  German,  which  will 
enable  foreign  students  to  acquire  a  thoro  working  knowledge 
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of  the  language.  By  lectures  and  occasional  excursions  they 
will  be  made  acquainted  with  German  institutions  in  various 
departments,  and  opportunities  will  be  afforded  them  to  become 
familiar  with  German  intellectual  life. 

The  establishment  has  been  located  for  the  present  in  a  large 
modern  building,  rented  for  the  purpose  and  arranged  and 
furnished  for  the  requirements  of  the  Institute.  Here  also  the 
American  and  British  Club,  which  has  been  in  existence  in 
Gottingen  for  a  number  of  years,  will  find  a  new  and  comfort- 
able home,  in  close  proximity  to  the  University  lecture  rooms 
and  to  the  central  parts  of  the  town. 

The  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Institute  consists  of 
Herr  von  Bottinger  and  three  University  professors,  to  who^n 
is  added  an  Advisory  Board  composed  of  the  University 
curator,  the  Burgomaster  of  Gottingen,  and  nine  additional 
professors. 

Further  information  concerning  the  Institute  will  be  sup- 
plied on  application  addrest  to  the  '*  Bottinger- Studienhaus," 
Gottingen. 


A  New  Plan  Following  up  a  suggestion  made  a  short  time 
of  City  School  since  by  Mr.  J.  Edward  Swanstrom,  for  many 
Organization  years  an  influential  member  of  the  Board  of 

Education,  first  in  Brooklyn  and  then  in  New  York,  the  City 
Club  of  New  York  has  proposed  a  reorganization  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  systems  of  the  metropolis 
that  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  worthy  of  most  careful 
study.  For  the  present  eight-year  elementary  school  course 
and  the  present  four-year  high  school  course,  this  plan  pro- 
poses to  substitute  a  six-year  elementary  school  course,  a  lower 
high  school  course  of  three  years,  and  an  upper  high  school 
course  of  three  years.  The  lower  high  school  courses  are  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  elementary  school  buildings  in  order  that 
children  may  not  be  required  to  journey  considerable  distances 
to  attend  them,  and  in  order,  further,  that  the  room  available 
in  such  buildings  for  children  of  that  age  may  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage.  While  the  City  of  New  York  reports  each 
year  that  a  large  number  of  elementary  school  children  are  on 
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part  time,  it  also  reports  that  the  school  sittings  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Board  of  Education  exceed  by  more  than  i20,cxx) 
the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils.  This  apparent  paradox 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  excess  of  pupils  is  in  sections 
of  the  city  where  unoccupied  seats  are  not  to  be  found. 
There  are  many  vacant  seats  in  the  rooms  devoted  to  the 
seventh  and  eighth  elementary  school  grades.  Those  who  pro- 
pose the  new  plan  believe  that  if  their  scheme  of  reorganization 
were  adopted  a  more  even  distribution  of  school  children  would 
follow,  fewer  vacant  sittings  would  be  found  in  the  elementary 
school  buildings,  more  pupils  would  go  forward  to  at  least  the 
high  school  course,  and  many  economies — administrative  and 
financial — would  result. 

The  bearing  of  the  proposed  reorganization  upon  the  move- 
ment to  provide  equal  salaries  for  men  and  women  teachers  is 
important.  Under  the  proposed  plan,  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  appoint  only  women  to  teaching  positions  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  of  course  all  such  teachers  would  be  paid  on  one 
and  the  same  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  women 
teachers  in  the  two  kinds  of  high  school  would  not  be  so 
numerous  as  to  bankrupt  the  City  if  it  were  to  equalize  the  pay 
of  high  school  teachers,  regardless  of  sex. 

Apart  from  other  objections,  the  financial  obstacle  to  the 
adoption  of  an  equal  pay  system  for  all  elementary  school 
teachers  is  that  it  would  involve  raising  the  pay  of  many 
thousands  of  women  to  the  amount  received  by  a  few  hundred 
men.     The  resulting  financial  burden  would  be  intolerable. 

Mr.  Swanstrom's  plan,  now  indorsed  by  so  influential  a  body 
as  the  City  Club,  will  doubtless  receive  serious  consideration 
from  the  authorities.  It  has  very  much  to  commend  it.  Not 
the  least  of  the  advantages  to  follow  its  adoption  would  be  that 
the  elementary  school  course  would  be  fixt  at  six  years,  the 
proper  period  for  it,  and  that  comparative  study  and  depart- 
mental teaching  which  are  characteristic  of  secondary  school 
work  would  begin  at  the  point  where  they  ought  to  begin,  and 
under  a  secondary  school  name  and  a  secondary  school  organ- 
ization. The  result  of  the  consideration  of  the  plan  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  Board  of  Education  will  be 
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watched  with  interest,  both  within  and  without  the  City  of 
New  York. 


Two  Addresses    Two  recent  addresses  by  Professor  Michael 
by  Professor  E.  Sadler,  made  to  important  gatherings  in 

^**^^^''  England,  deal  with  matters  of  much  more 

than  English  concern,  and  deserve  careful  reading  in  this 
country.  Professor  Sadler  himself  occupies  a  unique  position 
as  a  philosophic  student  and  expounder  of  education  in  every 
phase  and  from  the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  points 
of  view.  No  words  now  spoken  or  written  on  education  are 
more  worth  hearing  and  heeding  than  his. 

One  of  the  addresses  referred  to  was  delivered  on  October  7 
last  before  the  Church  Congress  at  Manchester.  Its  subject 
was  "  The  care  of  the  church  for  her  members  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one."  The  speaker  dealt  con- 
cretely with  the  problem  of  religious  and  moral  training  during 
the  urgent  years  of  adolescence.  Setting  to  one  side  the  nar- 
rower conception  of  education.  Professor  Sadler  urged  with 
eloquent  force  that  national  education  comprizes  many  in- 
fluences besides  those  of  the  schools,  however  indispensable 
and  precious  the  influence  of  the  schools  may  be.  He  called 
upon  the  church  to  take  its  place  as  an  educational  agency 
and  instrumentality  in  full  appreciation  of  its  oppor- 
tunity as  well  as  of  its  duty.  He  argued  with  convincing 
force  the  danger  which  would  result  from  giving  an  educa- 
tional monopoly  to  the  secular  state.  Such  a  monopoly  Pro- 
fessor Sadler  held  "  would  restrict  the  growth  of  new  ideas, 
hamper  individual  initiative,  discourage  experiment,  and  either 
impose  upon  us  a  crippling  uniformity  of  regulation  or  pro- 
voke a  bitter  conflict  between  contending  ideals  of  life  and 
duty." 

Professor  Sadler  opposed  an  educational  monopoly  of  a 
church  as  vigorously  as  he  opposed  the  educational  monopoly 
of  the  secular  state,  and  he  urged  as  a  solution  a  policy  which 
would  permit  a  "  variety  of  types  of  school  set  in  a  framework 
of  national  organization."  Such  a  plan  alone,  he  held,  would 
give  that  practical  synthesis  of  effort,  which  will  satisfy  the 
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ineradicable  convictions  of  the  different  groups  in  a  nation  so 
varied  as  England. 

With  Professor  Sadler's  argument  all  intelligent  persons 
must  be  in  warm  sympathy ;  with  the  attempt  to  realize  in  fact 
and  in  law  his  concrete  proposal,  however,  difficulties  of  a 
serious  nature  would  at  once  arise.  A  chief  task  of  the  school 
is  the  training  of  citizens,  and  in  a  modern  democracy  these 
citizens  must  be  bound  together  by  as  many  ties,  and  separated 
by  as  few  lines  of  division,  as  possible.  If  the  unfortunate, 
unreasonable,  and  surely  in  large  part  temporary,  theological 
differences  which  divide  professing  Christians  into  warring 
camps  are  to  be  erected  officially  into  educational  standards 
and  permanent  educational  influences,  then  the  schools  will 
produce  not  citizens,  but  narrow  and  uncatholic  theological 
partizans,  who  will  have  early  in  life  formed  the  habit  of  em- 
phasizing differences  of  faith  and  practise,  which  are  either  en- 
tirely unworthy  or  at  best  of  slight  importance.  Leaving  aside 
for  the  moment  the  non-Christian  citizens  of  a  modern  demo- 
cratic state,  there  is  only  one  line  of  cleavage  running  thru  the 
body  of  Christians  which  really  represents  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference in  intellectual  and  spiritual  attitude,  and  that  is  the 
line  of  cleavage  between  those  Christians  who  are  Roman 
Catholics  and  those  who  are  Protestants.  Even  this  line  is 
less  sharply  defined  than  it  once  was,  and  it  does  not  seem  too 
much  to  hope  that  some  day  Christendom  may  be  reunited. 
Therefore,  to  seize  upon  differing  types  of  theological  opinion 
or  of  religious  attitude  and  to  treat  them  as  permanent  educa- 
tional influences,  seems  to  us  to  give  to  them  an  importance 
which  not  only  does  not  belong  to  them,  but  of  which  they 
should,  at  all  hazards,  be  deprived.  That  the  home  and  the 
school  and  the  church  should  and  must  co-operate  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  is  an  axiom  in  sound  educational  theory; 
but  that  the  different  types  of  church  should  each  be  subsidized 
by  the  state  and  so  assisted  in  the  perpetuation  of  their  petty 
differences,  seems  to  us  unsound  public  policy. 

In  England  this  question  is  much  complicated  by  the  ex- 
istence of  an  established  church.  Our  own  generation,  how- 
ever, has  seen  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
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and  is  almost  certain  to  witness  its  disestablishment  in  Wales. 
The  time  can  not  be  very  far  distant  when  the  church  will  be 
disestablished  in  England  itself.  To  tens  of  thousands  of 
conservative  and  church-loving  Englishmen,  such  a  suggestion 
seems  little  short  of  sacrilege;  but,  nevertheless,  the  outside 
observer  can  see  the  signs  and  tendencies  of  the  times  perhaps 
better  than  Englishmen  themselves.  He  can  see  clearly  enough 
that  no  modern  democracy  will  permit  the  long  continued  ex- 
istence of  an  established  church,  or  the  subsidizing  out  of 
funds  raised  by  public  tax  of  the  activities  of  various  religious 
bodies.  The  divisions  of  Christendom  and  the  rise  of  de- 
mocracy explain  both  the  secular  state  and  the  secular  school. 
The  child's  education  in  religious  matters  will  have  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  family  and  under  the  influence  of  the  church;  but 
these  must  act  in  co-operation  with  the  school,  and  not  assume 
to  be  substitutes  for  the  school  or  for  any  part  of  its  legitimate 
activity. 

Professor  Sadler's  second  address,  delivered  at  the  annual 
Conference  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union  of  Institutes 
on  October  8,  is  equally  significant  and  equally  interesting. 
His  subject  for  this  address  was  "  Organizations  for  adult 
education."  Professor  Sadler  set  out  in  impressive  fashion 
what  should  be  done  and  what  is  being  done  to  provide  for  the 
most  thoughtful  among  the  workers,  men  and  women,  the 
highest  kind  of  training  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which 
underlie  the  effective  discharge  of  the  duties  of  modern  citizen- 
ship. He  then  past  to  a  consideration  of  the  desirability  and 
necessity  of  securing  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  nations  a  due 
measure  of  educational  and  physical  care  during  the  critical 
years  of  adolescence.  The  whole  address  is  full  of  informa- 
tion and  wise  suggestion.  Professor  Sadler  has  rarely  exerted 
his  great  powers  to  better  purpose  than  in  these  two  extraor- 
dinary addresses. 


The    formal    announcement    that    President 

Retirement  of        t^,.   o.       -h        ^-        r 

President  Eliot       "^"^^  ^^"^  retire  from  active  service  at  Har- 
vard University  on  his  completion  of  forty 
years  of  service  in  the  presidency  in  May  next  is  one  of  grave 
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importance  to  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  For- 
tunately, it  is  not  yet  time — and  may  the  time  long  be  post- 
poned ! — to  estimate  President  Eliot's  personal  and  official 
service  to  American  education  and  to  American  life.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  his  name  and  his  influence  have  been 
potent  first  in  New  England  and  more  lately  thruout  the  whole 
Nation.  The  personal  position  which  he  has  won  and  worthily 
occupied  is  exceptional.  His  participation  in  educational  ac- 
tivity of  every  kind  has  been  so  generous  and  his  qualities  of 
leadership  so  marked  that  it  is  not  easy  to  contemplate  his  with- 
drawal from  active  educational  service.  That  President  Eliot 
is  wise,  however,  in  seeking  repose  and  freedom  from  care 
while  his  powers  are  undiminished  and  his  health  sound,  can 
not  be  doubted.  The  Educational  Review  only  expresses 
the  sentiment  of  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  when  it 
offers  to  President  Eliot  an  expression  of  sincere  regard  and 
esteem  as  well  as  an  earnest  wish  for  his  long  life  and  con- 
tinued happiness. 


It  is  a  striking  commentary  upon  some  aspects 
Althoff  ^^  present-day  civilization  that,  so  far  as  our 

observation  goes,  no  American  newspaper  re- 
corded the  death  on  October  20  last  of  one  of  the  foremost  in- 
tellectual and  governmental  figures  of  Europe — Dr.  Friedrich 
Althoff.  For  a  quarter  century,  Dr.  Althoff  has  held  practi- 
cally in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  the  administration  of  the  entire 
educational  system  of  Prussia.  The  universities,  the  technical 
high  schools,  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  elementary  school 
system  of  that  great  state  all  alike  came  under  his  eye,  and 
were  the  objects  of  his  solicitous  care  and  painstaking  labor. 
As  a  leader  of  men  and  as  a  formulator  of  public  policies,  Dr. 
Althoff  has  had  few  equals  and  no  superiors  in  this  generation. 
No  man  was  closer  to  the  German  Emperor,  and  no  one  ex- 
erted a  larger  or  more  direct  influence  over  important  matters 
of  Prussian  policy,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic. 

Last  year,  because  of  ill  health,  Dr.  Althoff  retired  from  his 
post  in  the  Prussian  Cultus  Ministerium  which  he  had  so  long 
adorned.     In  English  political  parlance,  Dr.  Althoff  was  the 
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chief  permanent  official  of  the  Ministry,  but  in  fact  he  was 
much  more  than  that.  His  persistent  activity  touched  every 
phase  and  form  of  the  culture  life  of  Germany.  To  him  is 
due  the  suggestion  for  the  interchange  of  professors  between 
Germany  and  America,  and  the  whole  international  movement 
in  education  has  had  his  constant  sympathy  and  his  powerful 
support.  He  was  the  moving  force  behind  the  establishment 
of  the  Auskunftstelle  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  of 
the  Bottinger-Studienhaus  at  Gottingen.  The  Internationale 
IVocJienschrift,  now  nearly  two  years  old,  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessors Paszkowski  and  Hinneberg,  is  due  to  him.  It  was  Dr. 
Althoff  who  endeavored,  often  with  success,  to  bring  order  out 
of  the  chaos  that  in  too  many  cases  marked  German  university 
organization  and  instruction.  He  was  familiar  with  the  higher 
educational  systems  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  urged  unceasingly  upon  the  Germans  the  lessons 
which  these  culture  nations  teach.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
for  twenty-five  years  past  any  important  document  relating  to 
the  educational  system  of  Prussia  has  been  formulated  without 
his  controlling  co-operation  and  direction. 

In  addition  to  performing  this  massive  public  ser\'ice  to  the 
civilization  of  his  time,  Dr.  Althoff 's  character  was  one  of  lofty 
intellectual  and  moral  integrity,  as  well  a§  of  almost  womanlike 
sweetness  and  tenderness.  As  companion  and  as  friend  he 
was  loved,  as  much  as  his  great  talents  and  his  public  ser\'ice 
were  respected. 

Dr.  Althoff  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  He  had 
received  from  his  Sovereign  and  from  his  Nation  every  mark 
of  honor  and  distinction  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  bestow. 
In  his  passing,  a  truly  great  man  has  gone. 


Still  another  great  leader  of  the  intellectual 

Dr.  Caird 


life  of  our  time  has  past  away.     On  Novem- 


ber I  Dr.  Edward  Caird,  late  Master  of 
Balliol  College,  died  at  his  Oxford  residence  of  paralysis.  No 
man  well  read  in  the  scholarly  literature  of  the  past  generation 
is  a  stranger  to  the  name  of  Caird.  The  two  brothers,  John 
Caird  and  Edward  Caird,  both  of  whom  have  now  past  away, 
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may  be  said  with  assurance  to  have  been  two  of  the  greatest 
philosophical  minds  that  the  English-speaking  race  has  yet 
produced.  John  Caird's  Philosophy  and  religion  has  been  in 
the  very  front  rank  of  the  philosophical  literature  in  the 
English  language.  Similarly  Edward  Caird's  profound  In- 
terpretations  of  Kant  and  Hegel  has  been  unequaled  for  lucid- 
ity, for  thoroness,  and  for  grasp  of  the  intellectual  principles  of 
historical  philosophy.  One  is  tempted  to  draw  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  thinking  of  the  Cairds  and  that  shallower  current  of 
philosophizing  which  in  part  amuses  and  in  part  interests  the 
academic  world  of  today,  but  the  comparison  is  too  cruel  and 
would  perhaps  serve  no  good  purpose.  The  serene  spirit  of 
Edward  Caird,  his  thoro  scholarship  and  his  lofty  character 
are  themselves  a  monument  more  enduring  than  bronze. 


It  is  announced  from  London  that  the  Presi- 
Medals^°'''^^^  dent  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  have 
awarded  medals  for  1908  as  follows : 

The  Copley  medal  to  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  on  the 
ground  of  the  great  value  of  his  numerous  contributions  to 
natural  history  and  of  the  part  he  took  in  working  out  the 
theory  of  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Natural  Selection. 

The  Rumford  medal  to  Professor  H.  A.  Lorentz  on  the 
ground  of  his  investigations  in  Optical  and  Electrical  Science. 

A  Royal  medal  to  Professor  John  Milne  on  the  ground  of 
his  preeminent  services  in  the  modern  development  of  Seismo- 
logical  Science. 

A  Royal  medal  to  Dr.  Henry  Head  on  the  ground  of  his 
researches  on  the  relations  between  the  Visceral  and  Somatic 
nerves  and  on  the  functions  of  the  Aflferent  nerves. 

The  Davy  medal  to  Professor  W.  A.  Tilden  on  the  ground 
of  his  discoveries  in  Chemistry,  especially  on  the  Terpenes  and 
on  Atomic  heats. 

The  Darwin  medal  to  Professor  August  Weissman  on  the 
ground  of  his  eminent  services  in  support  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Evolution  by  means  of  National  Selection. 

The  Hughes  medal  to  Professor  Eugen  Goldstein  on  the 
ground  of  his  discoveries  on  the  nature  of  Electric  Discharge 
in  Rarefied  Gases. 
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Mr.  Balfour  on  The  exigencies  of  the  battle  over  elementary 
Religious  Educa-  education  in  England  have  led  to  the  forma- 
**°"  tion  of  a  Parents'  League,  whose  aim  it  is  to 

maintain  the  right  of  the  parent  to  determine  the  religious 
education  of  his  children  in  the  elementary  schools.  The 
League  counts  some  80,000  members  and  professes  attach- 
ment to  no  political  party  or  to  no  special  religious  school  of 
thought.  At  a  recent  meeting  in  London,  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  League,  Mr.  Balfour  made — as  he  always  does — a 
most  interesting  address.  After  some  introductory  remarks, 
Mr.  Balfour  addrest  himself  to  the  principles  to  be  followed 
in  settling  these  questions,  and  said : 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  there  are  several  principles 
that  we  may  lay  down  which  ought  to  guide,  which  must  guide, 
every  man  who  tries  really  to  settle  the  question.  In  the  first 
place  it  really  is  impossible  to  treat  the  great  efforts  which  the 
Church  of  England  has  made  for  generations  and  is  still  mak- 
ing in  the  cause  of  elementary  education  as  if  they  had  never 
been  made  at  all.  It  really  is  absurd  for  any  practical  legislator 
to  come  forward — unless  he  avowedly  come  forward  as  the 
mere  tyrannical  instrument  of  a  temporary  majority — it  is 
quite  absurd,  I  say,  for  any  practical  statesman  to  come  for- 
ward and  say  that  the  legislature  may  invite  a  great  religious 
community  to  spend  vast  sums  of  money,  to  undergo  enormous 
labor  and  cost,  at  the  invitation  of  the  state,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  state,  and  then  to  have  the  results  of  all  those 
labors  and  all  that  expenditure  swept  away  in  a  moment 
without  consideration,  without  regard  for  the  cause  for 
which  those  labors  and  that  expenditure  were  undertaken.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Church  of  England  will  ever  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  sound  system  of  education.  I  do  not  believe  she 
will  ever  regard  her  interests,  or  her  supposed  interests,  as 
being  in  any  sense  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  really  national 
system.  But  to  tell  me  that  all  the  sacrifices  which  have  been 
made  in  the  past  are  to  count  for  nothing  in  the  arrangements 
for  the  future,  and  that  what  is  to  be  done  is  to  be  done  irre- 
spective of  the  wish  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people — that,  I 
say,  is  really  absurd.  That  is  my  first  principle,  or  my  first 
conclusion  as  to  the  recent  controversy. 

My  second  is  that  no  remedy  for  the  present  anomalies 
can  be  found  in  the  direction  of  contracting-out.     It  is  not 
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impossible,  and  it  might  not  be  disastrous,  to  allow  schools  of 
great  wealth,  possest  of  ample  endowments,  to  contract  them- 
selves out  of  the  ordinary  system,  just  as  our  great  public 
schools  and  secondary  schools  are  outside  the  system,  and  a 
large  number  of  private  adventure  schools,  I  do  not  recom- 
mend it,  but  it  would  have  no  very  disastrous  effects.  But 
what  would  clearly  have  disastrous  effects,  educationally,  is  to 
allow  the  poor  schools  to  contract  out.  Directly  you  allow  the 
poor  schools  to  contract  out,  and  try  to  bring  them  up  to  their 
former  rate-aided  position  by  merely  increasing  the  grant,  you 
only  raise  the  general  level  of  the  cost  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. I  can  not  myself  believe  that  any  government  will  again 
suggest  that  contracting  out  is  the  proper  solution  of  this 
question. 

The  third  principle  I  lay  down  is  that  no  solution  will  ever 
be  accepted  by  the  people  of  this  country, which  gives  prefer- 
ential treatment  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  I  am  perfectly  ready 
to  fight  for  the  Roman  Catholic  parent,  as  I  am  for  the  Angli- 
can parent;  but  I  will  never  willingly  consent,  I  will  never  be 
a  party  to  any  arrangement  which  gives  special  privileges  to 
one  particular  communion.  Now  if  these  propostions  be 
granted,  in  what  line  is  movement  to  take  place  if  movement 
be  necessary?  If  we  are  to  alter  the  system  of  1902,  in  what 
direction  must  we  move? 

There  are  really  only  two  directions — only  two,  at  all 
events,  that  my  ingenuity  or  that  of  those  I  have  consulted  has 
ever  suggested.  One  is  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  abolish- 
ing religion  altogether  as  part  of  our  national  system;  the 
other  is  in  the  direction  of  increasing  as  far  as  possible  the  con- 
trol of  the  parents  over  the  religion  taught  to  their  children, 
combined  with  some  effective  method  of  teaching  that  religion. 
I  do  not  propose  to  argue  before  such  a  meeting  as  this  the 
first  of  these  two  alternatives.  The  more  we  observe  the  gen- 
eral course  of  the  educational  movement  thruout  the  world, 
the  more  convinced  shall  we  become  that  no  greater  disaster 
could  happen  to  any  community  than  that  it  should  banish  re- 
ligion, as  a  thing  of  no  account,  from  the  lessons  which  are  to 
be  taught  to  its  children.  And  if  I  am  told,  as  by  some  I  may 
be  told,  that  religion  is  a  very  good  thing — that  religion  ought 
to  be  taught  to  children,  but  that  the  people  who  ought  to  teach 
it  are  the  parents,  I  say.  Look  around  upon  the  actual  facts  in 
the  civilization  in  which  you  live.  If  you  compel  the  parents 
to  give  up  their  duties  as  regards  secular  education  to  the 
teachers  of  your  appointment,  how  can  you  ask  them  to 
divide  education  in  this  kind  of  way,  and  require  them,  having 
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taught  them  that,  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  and  by  teachers  in 
whose  appointment  the  community  has  a  voice,  to  teach  them 
that  their  secular  education  has  to  be  done  by  that  machinery, 
but  reHgious  education  is  to  be  divorced  from  it  ?  I,  therefore, 
hold — and  in  this  I  know  I  speak  the  general  feelings  of  my 
countrymen — I  hold  that  it  is  not  worth  while  arguing  whether 
we  shall  preserve  religion  in  the  voluntary  schools.  Religion 
must  be  preserved,  and  will  be  presen-ed.  Well,  the  only  al- 
ternative, if  you  mean,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  found  necessary, 
to  alter  the  present  system,  is  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
parents'  rights,  to  modify  your  system  so  that  the  parents  shall 
feel  what  is  very  good  for  them  to  feel — that  they  have  some 
responsibility  with  regard  to  the  religion  which  has  to  be  taught 
to  their  children,  and  that  the  religion  shall  be  one,  not  chosen 
by  any  particular  local  authority,  but  chosen  by  the  parents 
themselves.  Evidently,  if  the  new  system  is  to  be  on  these 
lines  it  carries  with  it  two  conclusions,  to  one  of  which  there 
would  be  Churchmen  who  would  object,  to  the  other  of  which 
there  are  many  Nonconformists  who  would  object. 

It  is  quite  manifest  that  if  you  are  going  sincerely  to  en- 
deavor to  give  the  children  an  effective  education  in  the  reli- 
gion desired  by  their  parents,  you  have  to  modify  the  existing 
system  in  voluntary  schools,  and  you  have  altogether  to  break 
down  that  most  anomalous  and  indefensible  arrangement,  the 
Cowper-Temple  clause  in  the  provided  schools.  Your  change 
must  be  a  double  change.  There  are  Nonconformist  reformers 
keenly  alive  to  what  they  consider  to  be  the  justice  of  their  own 
people,  but  absolutely  blind  to  the  equally  obvious  injustice 
that  their  scheme  would  inflict  upon  Church  people  who  wish 
for  only  one  kind  of  scheme,  and  that  the  provided  school. 
And  so  little  do  they  know  how  to  use  the  English  language 
with  accuracy,  that  they  describe  this  system  of  universally- 
provided  schools  as  the  control  by  the  locality  of  the  religious 
education  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  locality.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  any  particular  love  for  a  majority;  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  any  particular  desire  to  see  the  children  of  all  parents 
educated  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  some  pa- 
rents but,  altogether  apart  from  that,  is  it  not  folly  to  say  that 
the  local  authority  has  under  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  the 
power  of  directing  the  religious  education  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  when,  in  fact,  it  can  not  direct  the  reli- 
gious education  at  all?  That  has  been  settled  for  them  by  an 
act  of  Parliament,  obscure,  ambiguous  in  its  wording,  but  still 
intentionally  designed  to  prevent  the  teaching  of  any  particular 
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denomination  being  given  to  the  children  of  members  of  that 
denomination.  Now  that  is  a  system  which  breaks  down  alto- 
gether at  the  bar  of  reason,  and  which  five  minutes'  argument 
knocks  to  pieces,  and  which  has  not  even  the  practical  advan- 
tage of  satisfying  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  which  must 
absolutely  go  if  parents'  rights  are  to  be  regarded.  In  other 
words,  if  you  really  wish  to  have  a  stable  and  logical  arrange- 
ment, you  will  have  to  allow,  indeed  to  encourage  Noncon- 
formist teaching  in  Church  schools  where  the  Nonconformist 
parents  desire  it,  and  you  will  have  to  allow  effective  denomi- 
national teaching  in  the  council  schools.  That  is  not  all.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  to  me  that,  if  religious  education  is  to  be  ef- 
fective, experience  shows  we  must  encourage  the  teachers  to 
take  part  in  it.  I  do  not  say  that  the  whole  religious  teaching 
need  necessarily  be  carried  out  by  the  teachers  of  the  school. 
I  certainly  should  not  refuse  the  aid  of  ministers  of  all  denomi- 
nations whose  children  were  represented  in  the  schools;  but  in 
the  main,  if  you  want  the  teaching  to  succeed,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  teachers  who  will  teach  it.  On  this  point  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  personal  experience,  but  I  have  conversed  with  a 
large  number  of  experts,  and  there  is  almost  unanimity  on  the 
point  that,  especially  in  large  schools,  it  is  the  teacher  alone, 
broadly  speaking — I  do  not  lay  down  any  universal  proposition 
— to  whom  should  be  intrusted,  not  merely  the  giving  of  secu- 
lar education,  but  of  religious  education. 

If  that  be  admitted,  we  are  driven  on  again  by  irresistible 
logic  to  ask  how  the  teachers  who  are  to  teach  religion  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  parents  are  to  be  selected,  and 
this  is  really  the  all-important  point.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
the  question  of  tests  for  teachers.  That  was  made,  I  am  well 
aware,  a  shibboleth  of  the  platform,  but  it  is  a  shibboleth  quite 
useless  except  on  the  platform.  It  carries  with  it  no  clear  or 
definite  meaning  to  any  thinking  man,  and  its  whole  object  and 
effect  is  to  call  down  cheers  at  the  moment,  and  possibly  to 
obtain  votes.  The  recent  discussions  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  shown  beyond  doubt  that  the  government  them- 
selves are  aware  of  all  the  ambiguity  which  lurks  under  that 
well-worn  formula.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  formula  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  human  being  wants  to  impose  tests,  and,  what 
you  ask  whether  the  abolition  of  tests  means  that  no  inquiry  is 
to  be  made,  no  information  received  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
teacher  to  undertake  the  teaching  of  religion  which  is  part  of 
his  duties,  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  is  an  absolutely  absurd 
position  to  put  any  of  those  responsible  for  teaching  in;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  the  government  themselves,  in  the  stress 
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of  argument  and  with  the — I  will  not  say  the  case  of  the 
Church  of  England  before  them,  for  to  that,  I  believe,  they  are 
wholly  indifferent,  but  with  the  case  of  the  Jews  and  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  before  them — the  government  themselves 
have  been  obliged  to  admit  that  the  idea  of  refusing  to  ask 
whether,  for  example,  a  teacher  in  a  school,  where  all  the 
children  are  Roman  Catholics,  is  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  man 
of  genuine  piety  and  of  teaching  ability  in  religious  matters — 
to  refuse  that  right  is  really  grotesque.  What  the  government 
would  concede  to  the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Jew  in  this  respect 
is  a  thing  which  the  Church  of  England  and  every  other  de- 
nomination has  the  right  to  require.  I  do  not  care  what  is  to 
be  in  the  education  bill,  provided  it  be  left  open  to  those  who 
are  responsible  for  selecting  the  teachers,  not  to  ask  offensive 
questions,  not  to  put  preposterous  tests,  but  simply  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  broad  fact,  Can  this  teacher 
teach  that  which  we  are  employing  him  to  teach  ?  " 

Mr.  Balfour,  after  giving  a  resume  of  his  previous  points, 
said : — "  There  only  remains  the  fifth  step  to  take,  which  is 
to  ask  who  is  to  have  the  control  of  the  appointment  of  these 
teachers  who  are  to  give  religious  as  well  as  secular  education. 
I  would  venture  to  say  that  there  must  be  some  kind  of  veto 
by  the  parents  upon  the  selection  of  the  teacher  who  is  to  teach 
their  children  religion.  That  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
objects  of  the  great  association  which  I  am  addressing,  and  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  practicable.  Whether  this  gov- 
ernment or  any  government  will  feel  that,  after  all  the  debates 
we  have  had,  the  real  outstanding  grievances  of  any  class  in  the 
community  are  so  great  that  the  labor  and  turmoil  of  another 
education  bill  must  be  undertaken  I  know  not.  But  if  that  task 
is  again  undertaken  by  a  responsible  government  there  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  lines  on  which  they  ought  to  pro- 
ceed are  in  the  direction  which  I  have  ventured  briefly  to  indi- 
cate. They  are  in  conformity,  as  Lord  Salisbury  told  you  just 
now,  with  that  natural  jurisprudence  which  is  older  even  than 
the  common  law  of  England.  They  are  in  conformity  with 
all  our  instincts.  They  are,  I  believe,  not  impracticable.  They 
are  in  harmony  with  the  highest  religious  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. They  favor  no  denomination  above  any  other  denomina- 
tion. They  give  equal  justice  all  round.  In  other  words,  it 
is  a  reform  on  lines  which  will  stand  the  most  rigid  scrutiny 
and  the  most  pitiless  logical  investigation.  It  has  in  it,  there- 
fore, some  basis  of  perpetuity,  and  if  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  indeed  discontented  with  the  historic  foundation  upon 
which  the  religious  system  of  the  act  of  1902  was  founded,  let 
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them  b}^  all  means  sweep  it  away.  But  do  not  let  them  attempt 
to  substitute  for  one  anomaly  another  anomaly,  for  one  cause 
of  scandal  and  offense  another  and  yet  greater  cause  of  scan- 
dal and  offense.  Let  them  boldly  take  the  clear,  rational, 
broad-minded  course  which  I  have  ventured  to  lay  before  you 
tonight,  and  then,  and  then  only,  we  shall  have  found  the 
method  by  which  the  highest  interests  of  religion  will  be  found 
compatible  with  state  education." 


One  hears  some  queer  things  nowadays. 
Ques^ions""'^  Suppose  one  were  told  that  a  leading  Fed- 

eral office-holder  in  a  city  of  no  inconsider- 
able size  had  promised  an  early  election  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools  to  a  person  who  was  officiating  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  another  city,  not  remote  and  not  small  as  cities  go  ? 

Suppose  a  rather  sweeping  change  of  school  textbooks  took 
place  in  the  smaller  city,  the  change  being  entirely  in  a  single 
interest,  on  the  recommendation  and  at  the  urging  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  suppose  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  aforesaid  interests  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  Federal  office-holder  in  the  larger  city? 

Under  such  circumstances  would  a  sweeping  change  of 
school  textbooks  in  the  larger  city  be  likely  to  follow  if  the 
Federal  office-holder  were  able  to  carry  out  his  promise? 
Would  this  be  buying  a  Superintendency  by  selling  the  Super- 
intendent-to-be?   We  wonder. 

And  suppose  that  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the 
larger  city  was  known  the  country  over  for  capacity,  courage, 
and  devotion,  what  would  the  Federal  office-holder's  motive 
be  in  bringing  about  a  change?  High,  low,  or  the  game? 
Queer,  isn't  it? 

How  pleasant  it  would  be  if  some  bright  young  man  on  the 
Tribune,  or  the  Record-Herald,  or  the  Daily  News  could  man- 
age to  find  answers  for  all  these  funny  questions!  Perhaps 
one  will. 
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